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PREFACE 


The publication Foreign Relations of the ‘'nited States consti- 
tutes the oficial record of the foreign policy of the United States. 
The volumes in the series include, subject to necessary security 
considerations, all documents needed to give a comprehensive 
record of the major foreign policy decisions of the United States to- 
gether with appropriate materials concerning the facts which con- 
tributed to the formulation of policies. Documents in the files of 
the Department of State are supplemented by papers from other 
Government agencies involved in the formulation of foreign policy. 

The basic documentary diplomatic record printed in the volumes 
of the series Foreign Relations of the United States is edited by the 
Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of 
State. The editing is guided by the principles of historical objectivi- 
ty and in accordance with the following official guidance first pro- 
mulgated by Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on March 26, 
1925. 

There may be no alteration of the text, no deletions without indi- 
cating where in the text the deletion is made, and no omission of 
facts which were of major importance in reaching a decision. Noth- 
ing may be omitted for the purpose of concealing or glossing over 
what might be regarded by some as a defect of policy. However, 
certain omissions of documents are permissible for the following 
reasons: 

To avoid publication of matters which would tend to 


apes current diplomatic negotiations or other business. 
b. To condense the record and avoid repetition of needless 


c. To preserve the confidence reposed in the Department by 
individuals and by foreign governments. 

d. To avoid giving needless offense to other nationalities or 
individuals. 

e. To eliminate personal opinions pens in tches 
and not acted u upon & by the Department. T i tion 
there is one qualification—in connection wth m major decisions 
it is desirable, where ible, to show the alternative present- 
ed to the Department before the decision was made. 


Documents selected for publication in the Foreign Relations vol- 
umes are referred to the Department of State Classification/Declas- 
sification Center for declassification clearance. The Center reviews 


ms 
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IV PREFACE 


the documents, makes declassification decisions, and obtains the 
clearance of geographic and functional bureaus of the Department 
of State, as well as of other appropriate agencies of the govern- 
ment. The Center, in coordination with the geographic bureaus of 
the Department of State, conducts communications with foreign 
governments regarding documents or information of those govern- 
ments proposed for inclusion in Foreign Relations volumes. 

William Z. Slany supervised the preparation of this volume. He 
was assisted in the initial planning and preparation by John A. 
Bernbaum and in the later stages by Charles S. Sampson. David M. 
Baehler prepared the compilations on United States policy toward 
Scandinavia, Iceland, Portugal, and Spain; John A. Bernbaum those 
on the economic and political integration of Western Europe, the 
agricultural integration of Western Europe, the chiefs of mission 
meetings, and France. Ronald D. Landa compiled the sections on 
Italy and the Vatican; Lisle A. Rose that on the Mutual Security 
Program for Europe. Charles S. Sampson prepared the compilation 
on the United Kingdom and David H. Stauffer those on Ireland and 
Canada. 

Vicki E. Futscher of the Documentary Editing Section performed 
technical editing under the supervision of Rita M. Baker in the 
Publishing Services Division (Paul M. Washington, Chief). The 
Twin Oaks Indexing Collective prepared the index. 

WituiaM Z. SLANY 
The Historian 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
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Multilateral Relations: 
Continued United States encouragement of efforts toward the economic 
and political integration of Western Europe 
United States attitude toward European agricultural integration 
United States assistance to European defense efforts through the Mutual 


The Chiefs of Mission Meeting at London, September 24-26, 1952 
The Chiefs of Mission Meeting at Luxembourg, September 18-19, and at 


The Chiefs of Mission Meeting at Copenhagen, Apri! 26-27, 1954 
The Chiefs of Mission Meeting at London, June 9-10, 1954 


Unrrep Kincpom or Great Brarrain anp NorTHERN IRELAND: 


Relations of the United States with the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 


A. The Truman-Churchil) talks, Washington, January 5-18, 1952: 


2 Records of the meetings and supplementary documents 
B. Continuing relations with the United Kingdom, January 1952-1953; 
economic and financial assistance to the United Kingdom; the prob- 
lem of consultation with members of the Commonwealth; reports on 
meetings of the Commonwealth; Prime Minister Churchill's visit to 
the United States, January 1953 
C. The Butler-Eden talks, Washington, March 4-7, 1953: 
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D. Continuing relations with the United Kingdom, March 1953-Decem- 
ber 1954; Prime Minister Churchill's correspondence with President 
Eisenhower, United States concern over Prime Minister Churchill's 
health; Secretary Dulles’ visit to London, April 11-13, 1954; economic 
assistance for the United Kingdom; United States reaction to Prime 
Minister Churchill's proposal for a four-power meeting with or soli- 
ee ee cee eee Caen A NES S'S Sy 


PART 2 


FRANCE: 

United States interest in developments relating to the French defense pro- 
gram and the political and economic stability of France: United 
States economic assistance to the French rearmament and defense 
program; visit to Washington of Prime Minister René Mayer, March 
26-28, 1953; visit to Washington of Prime Minister Pierre Mendés- 
France, November 17-20, 1954 

ICELAND: 

United States interest in the extension of the United States-Icelandic De- 

fense Agreement of May 5, 195] ..............ccccccccessereseesesenenesneesennvennenenenennennes 


IRELAND: 
Efforts by Ireland to obtain military equipment and economic assistance 
from the United States outside NATO membership; efforts by Ireland 
to enlist United States support in its struggle to end partition 


ITALY: 
United States policy toward Italy 


PORTUGAL: 
Reduction of United States assistance to Portugal; preparations for the ex- 
tension and the renewal of the Azores Base Agreement 


SCANDINAVIA: 
United States policy toward Scandinavia 
SPAIN: 

United States interest in the participation of Spain in the defense of 
Western Europe; efforts to acquire base rights in Spain; negotiations 
for and implementation of a defense agreement, a mutual defense as- 
sistance agreement, and an economic aid agreement 

VATICAN: 
The question of the possible establishment of diplomatic relations with 
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CANADA: 
United States relations with Canada: Discussions concerning the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project, joint defense arrangements, and 


Discussions with the United Kingdom and Canada regarding the danger 
of general war with the Soviet Union and the use of United States 
bases in the United Kingdom and Canada in the event of general war; 
SS Se SAS Sb SS NS NES US aN Oe 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Eprror's Nore: This list does not include standard abbreviations in common usage; 
GREEN GHRSOTEREERD © COED CUTNSUERED CED O5D CRTENES Gb egyTNgelate GEREN: 


AC and W, Air Communications and 
Weather (Group), United States Navy 
AD/E, Office of the Assistant Director 


ARAMCO, Arabian-American Oi] Com- 


pany 

ARS, Action Républicaine et Sociale, 
French political party 

ASIC, Associated States of Indochina 
ASNE, American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 

BC, British Columbia 

BNA, Office of British Commonwealth 
and Northern European Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

B/P, balance of payments 

BUSHIPS, Bureau of Ships, Depart- 














x LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Cominform, Communist Informr:ion 


DADCMI, Department of the Army 
poticy for disclosure of classified mili- 
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from the Office of the United States 


Edcol, series indicator for telegrams to 
the Office of the United States Ob 
the Interim Committee of 
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ie 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS x! 


G-2, United States Army Intelligence 
GA, General Assembly, United Nations 
GATT, General Agreement on Teriffs 


Globecom, the United States Air Force 
system for long-range. point-to-point 
and air-to-ground communications 

GMT, Greenwich Mean Time 

(NP, gross nationa! product 

COI, Government of India 

GSA, Genera! Services Administration 

HA, High Authority 

HICOG, United States High Commis 
sioner for Germany 

HICOM, High Commussionier) 

HK, Hong Kong 

HMG, Her (His) Majesty's Government 

HQUSAF, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force 

IAC, Intelligence Advisory Committee 

IAR, International Authority for the 
Ruhr 

IBRD, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World 
Bank) 

IC, Indochina 

ICFTU, International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions 

ID, Iniziativa Democratica (Democratic 
Initiative, a leftist corrente (current) 
within the Italian Christian Demo 
cratic Party) 

IDF, Icelandic Defense Force 

IFAP., Internationa! Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers 

IIA, International Information Admin- 
ist ration 

LIC, Internationa! Joint Commission 

ILC, International Law Commission, 
United Nations 

ILO, International Labor Organization 

IMC, International Matenals Confer. 
ence 

IMI, Istituto Mobiliare (Institute for 
Italian Mobilization) 

IND, Industry Division, Office of the 
Assustant Director for Supply. 
Mutual Security Agency 

INS, International News Service 

IRI, Istituto per la Ricostruzione Indus 
triale (Institute for Industrial Recon- 
struction) 
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IS, Internationa! Staff, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 

ISA, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Internationa! Security 
Affairs 

ITO, International Trade Organization 

JAMAG, Joint American Military Advi- 


sory Group 

JCS, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

JMST, Joint Military Survey Team 

JUSMG, Joint United States Military 
Group 

LAM, London Ambassadors Meeting 

L/E, Office of the Assistant Legal Advi- 
sor for Economic Affairs, Department 
of State 

Legtal, Legation telegram 

LNC, Lage Nazionale delle Cooperative 
e delle Mutue (National League of 


MAAG, Military Assistance Advisory 
Group 

MAAG/IT, Military Assistance Adviso- 
ry Group/ Italy 

MAAG/UK, Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Group/ United Kingdom 

MAP, military assistance program 

MATS, Military Air Transport Service 


MilAtt, Military Attaché 

MINAG, Minister of Agriculture, Min- 
istry of Agriculture 

MINDEF, Minister of Defense, Minis 
try of Defense 

MOD, Ministry of Defense 

MP, military police 

MRC, Military Representatives Com- 
mittee, North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization 
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PRI, Partito Republicano Italiano (Ital- 
ian Republican Party) 








LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS XI 


series indicator for telegrams 


SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
tation 

SecGen, Secretary Genera! 

Secto, series indicator for telegrams to 
the Department of State from the 
Secretary of State ‘or his delegation) 
at international conferences 


(National Company for the Study and 
Construction of Aviation Engines) 
SOF, status of forces 


SPD, Sosialdemokratische Parte 
Deutschlands (German Soma! Demo 
cratic Party) 

SRE, Special Representative in Europe 
SUSRep. Semor United States Repre 


party 

UIL, Unione Italiana del Lavoro (Ital- 
ian Union of Labor) 

UKPT, United Kingdom political talks 

UN, United Nations 

UNISCAN, United Kingdom -lIreland- 
Scandinavia 

UNO, United Nations Organization 

UP, Unita Populare, Italian political 


party 
URAS, Union des Républicains et d Ac- 
tion Sociale, French political party 
urtel, your telegram 
USA, United States Army 
USAFIE), United States Air 
(Europe) 


Force 
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USAREUR, United States Army, 


Europe 

USCINCEUR, United States Command- 
er in Chief, Europe 

USDA, United States Department of 


USI, Unione Socialista Italiana (Union 
of Itahan Socialists) 


USIA, United States Information 


Agency 

USIE, United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Program 

USIS, United States Information Serv- 
ice 

USN, United States Navy 


Usneg. series indicator for telegrams 
and despatches dealing with the 


United StatesSpanish base negotia- 
tons 


USOM, United States Operations Mis 
s20n 

USRO, United States Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and Eurcpean Regional Organize- 
trons 


VCA, Voice of America 

VOR, omn:-range navigation 

Wc, Western Europe; Office of Western 
European Affairs, Department of 
State 

Weeka, series indicator for weekly, 
interagency summary analysis tele 
grams from United States diplomatic 


missions 
WET, Washington economic talks 
WEL, Western European Union 
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LIST OF PERSONS 


Eprror’s Nore: The identification of the persons in this list is limited to circum- 
to in the volume and certain minor officials are not identified. All titles and posi- 
tions are American unless there is an indication to the contrary. 
Acuerson, Dean, Secretary of State, January 19, 1949-January 20, 1953. 

Acuititzs, Theodore C., US. Vice Deputy Representative on the North Atlantic 
Council from October 3, 1950; Deputy Chief of Mission of the Embassy in France 
from April 1, 1952; Chief of Mission from September 18, 1952; Minister of the 
Embassy in France from October 25, 1954. 

Aprenauer, Konrad, Chancellor of the Federa] Republic of Germany from September 
1949; in addition, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic from 
March 1951. 

Armen, Frank, Irish Minister of Foreign Affairs until June 1954. 

Avpricn, Winthrop W., Ambassador in the United Kingdom, February 20, 1953-Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. 

ALEXANDER OF Tunis, Harold, R.L.G., Field Marshal and Earl, British Minister of 
Defense, March 1, 1952-October 18, 1954. 

Autzn, William Denis, Head of the Central Department in the British Foreign 
Office; from May 1953 Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

A.uson, John N., Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, February 1, 
1952-April 1953; after May 28, 1953, Ambassador in Japan. 

ALPHAND, Hervé, French Deputy Representative on the North Atlantic Council 
until September 1954. 

Anperson, Hans G., Legal Adviser in the Icelandic Foreign Office; Icelandic Perma- 
nent Representative on the North Atlantic Council, 1954. 

Anperson, Danie! V., First Secretary of the Embassy in Spain, December 26, 1950- 
June 5, 1952. 

Anperson, Frederick L., Deputy Special Representative in Europe at Paris after 
March 13, 1952. 

Anperson, H. Eugenie, Ambassador in Denmark, December 22, 1949-January 19, 
1953. 

Anperson, Robert B., Deputy Secretary of Defense, May 3, 1954-August 4, 1955. 

Anperson, Samuel W., Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs. 

Anprews, George D., Consul at Strasbourg from March 15, 1950. 

Antigr, Paul, Deputy in the French National Assembly from 1946; Minister of Agri- 
culture, August 1951-January 1952. 

Arsurvua pe La Mrvar, Manuel, Spani*: Minister of Commerce after July 1951; 
President of the Interministerial Coorc' nating Commission for the distribution 
of funds available from the economic aid agreements concluded in September 
1953. 

Argitza, Jose Maria de, Spanish Ambassador in the United States from Novem- 
ber 6, 1954. 

Ary, Hawthorne, Assistant Director of the Export-Import Bank. 

Arcue.izs y Armapa, Jaime, Spanish Under Secretary of Foreign Economy after 
July 1952; Vice President of the Interministerial Coordinating Commission for 


XV 
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XVI LIST OF PERSONS 


the distribution of funds available from the economic aid agreement concluded 
in September 1953. 

Armsrzonc, W. Park, Jr., Special Assistant for Intelligence, Department of State 
from June 1950. 

Arneson, R. Gordon, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Atomic Energy 
Affairs until April 11, 1954; thereafter Deputy Science Adviser. 

Artazo, Alberto Martin. See Martin Artajo, Alberto. 

Artu, Maurice P., Program Officer for European Affairs in the Office of the Direc- 
tor for Mutual Security until December 1953; thereafter Chief of the Military 
Section, Office of the Deputy Director for Program and Planning, Foreign Oper- 

Asner, Robert E., Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs from October 15, 1951. 

Avuniot, Vincent, President of France, January 16, 1947-January 15, 1954. 


Barsour, Walworth, Director of the Office of Eastern European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, July 25, 1951-May 26, 1954; thereafter Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for European Affairs. 

Barnett, Robert W., Officer in Charge of Economic Affairs, Office of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs, November 9, 1952-November 20, 1954; thereafter Officer in 
Charge of Economic Organization Affairs, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Batt, William L., Chief of the Economic Cooperation Administration Mission in the 
United Kingdom from October 5, 1950; Chief of the Mutual Security Agency 
Mission in the United Kingdom, January-September i952. 

Barrie, Lucius D., Special Assistant to the Secretary of State from June 26, 1951; 
Foreign Affairs Officer in the Office of the Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Mutual Security Affairs after October 13, 1952; Attaché in Denmark 
after January 30, 1953; First Secretary in Denmark after July 26, 1954. 

Baum, Warren, Economist, European Regional Staff, Mutual Security Agency until 
Jenuary 1953. 

Bay, Charles U., Ambassador in Norway until July 31, 1953. 

Beatz, Wilson T.M., Jr., Officer in Charge of Economic Affairs, Office of British 
Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, April 15, 1951-July 20, 1952; 
thereafter Officer in Charge of United Kingdom and Ireland Affairs, Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs. 

Beaumont, Guerin Jean Michel, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs after June 1954. 

Bscn, Joseph, Luxembourg Minister of Foreign Affairs, Foreign Commerce and Na- 
tional Defense from 1951; Prime Minister after December 29, 1953. 

Buice., Edgar J., Office of Western European Affairs, Department of State from De 
cember 10, 1951. 

Beit, John H., Colonel, U.S. Air Force; Executive Officer in the Office of the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, 1952. 

Bet, John O., Counselor of Embassy in Denmark, December 10, 1951-January 21, 


Benson, Ezra Taft, Secretary of Agriculture after January 21, 1953. 

Bercer, Samuel D., Special Assistant to the Director for Mutual Security until Feb- 
ruary 1953; Counselor of Embassy in Japan until May 1954; thereafter Counsel- 
or of Embassy in New Zealand. 

Beary, Burton Y., Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs 
until June 1952. 
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Brven, Johan W., Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, September 1, 1952-Octo- 
ber 11, 1955 (position held jointly with Joseph Luns). 

Brpautt, Georges, French Minister of National Defense, August 1951-March 1952; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of National Defense, 1952; French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, January 8, 1953-June 19, 1954. 

Brppiz, Gen. AJ. Drexel, Jr., Executive Officer in Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Eurupe, 1951-1953; thereafter Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff, 
US. Army. 
tion after September 1951; Deputy Director of the Mutual Security Agency, Jan- 
uary 14-18, 1952; thereafter Consultant to the Director for Mutual Security. 

Bian«, Theodor, unofficial personal adviser to German Chancellor Konrad Adenau- 
er; Rapporteur for the Federal Republic of Germany for talks with the Allied 
High Commission regarding German financial contributions to Western defense 
after December 1951. 

BLanxennorn, Herbert A.H., Director of the Political Affairs Section of the 
German Federal Republic's Ministry of Foreign Affairs after March 13, 1951. 

Buss, Don Carroll, Counselor of Embassy in Canada with rank of Minister after 
January 5, 1950. 

Bium, Robert, Assistant Deputy for Economic Affairs, Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe at Paris after November 3, 1951. 

Bou.zx, Charies E. (Chip), Counselor of the Department of State, March 13, 1951- 
March 26, 1953; member of the Senior Staff of the National Security Council 
after July 1951; Ambassador in the Soviet Union after March 27, 1953. 

Bonsnricut, James C.H., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
from June 27, 1950; Special Assistant to the Permanent Representative in 
Europe at Paris, April 1954-January 1955. 

Bonner, Henri, French Ambassador in the United States after January 1, 1945. 

Bonsat, Philip W., Counselor, with the personal rank of Minister of the Embassy in 
France, November 14, 1950-March 20, 1952; thereafter Director of the Office of 
Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs until February 10, 1955. 

Boocuever, Louis C., Jr., Financial Economist in the Office of European Regional 
Affairs, Department of State, from June 26, 1950; International Relations Offi- 
cer in the Office of European Regional Affairs after April 13, 1952. 

Boris, Georges, Chargé de Mission in the Personal Cabinet of French Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Mendés-France after June 1954. 

Bourcts-Maunoury, Maurice, Deputy in the French National Assembly after 1946; 
French Minister of Armaments and Minister of Finance, March 1952-January 
1953; French Minister of Industry and Commerce, June 1954-February 1955. 

Bowrg, Robert R., Director of the Policy Planning Staff after May 18, 1953. 

Brap.ey, General of the Army Omar N., Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff until 
August 14, 1953. 

Brentano, Heinrich von, Chairman of the Christlich Demokratische Union. Christ- 
lich Soziale Union (Christian Democratic Union, Christian Social Union) party 
coalition in the Bundestag after September 1949; German Representative to the 
Common Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community and German 
Representative to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. 

Bronz, George, Special Assistant to the General Counsel to the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Brown, Aaron S., Counselor of Embassy in Portugal after December 17, 1953. 

Brown, Winthrop G., Director of the Office of International Materials Policy after 
November 21, 1951; Counselor of Embassy in the United Kingdom after August 
20, 1952; Deputy Director of Operations Mission in the United Kingdom, 1954. 
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Bruce, David K_E., Ambassador in France, May 9, 1949-March 10, 1952; Observer at 
the Conference for the Organization of a European Defense Community after 
February 1951; Under Secretary of State, April 1, 1952-January 20, 1953; Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of State until February 19, 1953; thereafter Observer to 
the Interim Commiitee of the European Defense Community and Representa- 
tive to the European Coal and Steel Community. 

Brucker, Wilber M., General Counsel of the Department of Defense, 1954-1955. 

Bucx.ey, Oliver E., Chairman of the U.S. Science Advisory Committee, 1952. 

Bunxer, Elisworth, Ambassador in Italy, May 7, 1952-April 3, 1953. 

Burcess, W. Randolph, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, 1953-1954; after 
August 3, 1954, Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs. 

Burin pes Roziers, Etienne, Technical Counselor in the Cabinet of French Prime 
Minister René Mayer, January-June 1953. 

Burrows, Bernard A.B., Counselor of the British Embassy in the United States, 
January 1950-July 1953. 

Butier, Richard Austen, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, October 1951-Decem- 
ber 1955. 

Butrerwortu, W. Walton, Ambassador in Sweden, September 18, 1950-December 9, 
1953; Deputy Chief of Mission of the Embassy in the United Kingdom, Decem- 
ber 10, 1953-January 30, 1956. 

Byiwcton, Homer M., Jr., Director of the Office of Western European Affairs, De- 
partment of State, June 30, 1950-Augurt 1, 1953; thereafter Counselor of Em- 
bassy in Spain. 

Byans, Kenneth A., Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Af- 
fairs, Department of State, until August 2, 1952. 

Byroapse, Henry A., Director of the Bureau of German Affairs from November 1, 
1949; Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs after April 14, 1952. 


Casor, John M., Ambassador in Sweden after May 6, 1954. 

Casor, Robert M., Program Officer for European Affairs in the Office of the Direc- 
tor for Mutual Security, 1951-1952. 

Caccia, Sir Harold A., British Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
after February 1954. 

Camm, Frank, Brigadier General, U.S. Army; Chief of the Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Group in Porturgal, 1952. 

Camp, Miriam, Officer in Charge of Economic Organization Affairs, Office of Euro- 
pean Regional Affairs, Department of State, after January 7, 1951. 

Cannon, Cavendish W., Ambassador in Portugal, June 2, 1952-August 1, 1953. 

Carney, Robert B., Admiral, U.S. Navy; Commander in Chief, Allied Forces, South- 
ern Europe, June 1951-May 1953; thereafter Chief of Naval Operations and 
Member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Carnican, John W., Counselor of Embassy in Portugal from July 1, 1951; Consul at 
Dhahran after January 6, 1954. 

Casry, Richard G., Australian Minister of External Affairs. 

Cartrani, Attilio, Italian Representative to, and President of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 1952-1955. 

Cuasan-Detmas, Jacques, Deputy in the French National Assembly after 1946; 
French Minister of Labor, June 1954-February 1955. 

Cuarin, Selden, Ambassador in the Netherlands, October 27, 1949-October 30, 1953. 

Cuerwe.., Lord (Frederick Alexander Lindemann), British Paymaster General and 
Advisor to Prime Minister Churchill on atomic energy affairs. 

Cuevatzr, Lionel, Canadian Minister of Transport; after July 1, 1954, President of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
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Cmanc Kat-suex, Generalissimo, President of the Republic of China. 

Cuou En-tai, Premier of Government Administration Council (from Septes.ver 
1954, State Council) and Minister of Foreign Affairs, People’s Republic of China; 
in 1954, Head of the People’s Republic of China Delegation to the Geneva Con- 
ference. 

Curistensen, William H., Second Secretary of Embassy in Ireland after December 
22, 1949; Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, De- 
partment of State after September 3, 1952. 

CurisTiaANsEN, James G., Major General, Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group in Italy, 1953-1954. 

Cuurcumt, Winston S. (Sir Winston, from April 24, 1953), Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom and First Lord of the Treasury, October 26, 1951-April 6, 1955; 
also British Minister of Defence, October 1951-January 1952. 

CicoGnant, Most Reverend Amieto Giovanni; Titular Archbishop of Laodicea di 
Frigia; Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 1933-1958. 

Crarke, William, Correspondent for the London Observer. 

C.axton, Brooke, Canadian Minister of National Defense until July 1, 1954. 

CuznmMont-Tonnerre, Thiery de, Secretary General of the French Interministerial 
Committee for questions relating to European economic cooperation, after 1951. 

CLEVELAND, Harlan, Assistant Director for Europe in the Mutual Security Agency. 

CurveLanp, Robert G., Office of European Regional Affairs, Department of State, 
October 1952-January 1954; thereafter Consu! at Sidney, Australia. 

CievEeLaAND, Stanley M., Consul in the Embassy in France after February 21, 1952. 

Coz, Robert D., Officer in Charge of United Kingdom and Ireland Affairs, Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, Department of State, 
until June 1952; Ambassador in Denmark, September 25, 1953-June 1, 1957. 

Coz, W. Sterling, Republican Representative from New York until January 1953; 
Chairman of the House of Representatives Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Cotuins, James Lawton, Major General, US. Army; Chief of Staff, US. Army, 
August 16, 1949-August 14, 1953; thereafter Representative on the North Atian- 
tic Treaty Organization Military Committee and on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Standing Group. 

Couns, V. Lansing, Jr., Officer in Charge of Italian and Austrian Affairs, Office of 
Western European Affairs, Department of State, after September 6, 1950; de- 
tailed to the National War College August 15, 1953; First Secretary and Consul 
at the Embassy in Italy after June 20, 1954. 

Conant, James B., President of Harvard University; High Commissioner for Gerina- 
ny after February 7, 1953. 

Conna._y, Tom, Democratic Senator from Texas and Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee until January 1953. 

Connor, Vois H., Colonel, U.S. Army; Chief of the Administrative and Liaison Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs, 1951-1952. 

Coprt, Albert, Vice President of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community after July 1952. 

Corsert, Jack C., Director of the Office of Financial and Development Policy, 
Bureau of Economic Affairs, Department of State, after March 27, 1952. 

Coscrave, Liam, Irish Minister of External Affairs after June 2, 1954. 

Cosrei1o, John A., Irish Prime Minister, 1948-1951; Prime Minister and Head of 
the Government of Eire after June 2, 1954. 

Cory, René President of France after December 23, 1953. 

Cowsn, Myron M., Ambassador in Belgium, June i1, 1952-June 8, 1953. 
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Crawrorp, William A., First Secretary of the Embassy in France, February 21, 
1952-August 4, 1954. 
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A/MS Files, Lot 54 D 291 


Consolidated administrative files of the Department of State for the years 1949- 
1960, as maintained by the Management Staff of the Bureau of Administration. 
(180 ft.) 


Austrian-Italian Desk Files, Lot 54 D 541 


Subject files on Austria, Italy, and Trieste for the years 1947-1952, as main- 
tained in the Office of Western European Affairs. (5 ft.) 


BNA Files, Lot 55 D 634 


Political files on Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, and Norway, for the years 1950- 
1954, as maintained in the Division of Northern Europe, Office of British Com- 
monwealth and Northern European Affairs. (1 ft.) 


Bruce Mission Files, Lot 57 M 38 


Master file of telegrams, memoranda, briefing and background papers relating 
to the Furopean Defense Community, the European Political Community, the 
Saar issue, and the European Coal and Steel Community, for the years 1951- 
1954, as maintained by the Embassy in Paris. (27 ft.) 


Camp Files, Lot 55 D 105 


Special collection of documentation on European political and economic integra- 
tion for the period 1948-1953, including important correspondence between offi- 
cers of the Department of State and the White House staff and Congress, as 
maintained by Miriam Camp of the Office of European Regiona! Affairs. (2 ft.) 


Canadian Desk Files, Lot 63 D 156 


Master file of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense (U.S.-Canada) for the 
years 1940-1958, as maintained in the Office of British Commonwealth and 
Northern European Affairs. (9 ft.) 


Canadian Desk Files, Lot 69 D 302 


Subject files on United States-Canadian military matters for the years 1947- 
1964, as maintained in the Office of British Commonwealth and Northern Euro 
pean Affairs. (16 ft.) 


CFM Files, Lot M-88 


Consolidated master collection of the records of conferences of Heads of State, 
Council of Foreign Ministers and ancillary bodies, North Atlantic Council, other 
meetings of the Secretary of State with the Foreign Ministers of European 
powers, and materials on the Austrian and German peace settlements for the 
years 1943-1955, prepared by the Department of State Records Service Center. 
(254 ft) 
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Conference Piles, Lot 59 D 95 
Collection of documentation on certain official visits of heads of government 
and foreign ministers to the United States and on major international confer- 
ences attended by the Secretary of State for the years 1949-1955, as maintained 
by the Executive Secretariat of the Department of State. (13 ft.) 


Conference Files, Lot 60 D 627 
Collection of documentation on certain official visits of heads of government 
and foreign ministers to the United States and on major international confer- 
ences attended by the Secretary of State for the years 1953-1958, as maintained 
by the Executive Secretariat of the Department of State. This file is a continu- 
ation of Lot 59 D 95. (25 ft.) 


Current Economic Developments, Lot 70 D 467 


Master set of the Department of State classified publication Current Economic 
Developments for the years 1945-1969, as maintained in the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs. (7 ft.) 


DMS Files, Lot W 1425 


Subject files of the Office of the Director for Mutual Security for the years 
1950-1953. These files were retired by the Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) and are a part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 55 A 79. (7 ft.) 


DMS Files, Lot W 1444 


General subject and country files of the Office of the Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity for the years 1952-1955. These files were retired by the International Coop- 
eration Administration (ICA) and are a part of Federal Records Center Acces 
sion No. 56 A 682. (15 ft.) 


ECA Telegram Files, Lot W 130 


Serial telegram files of incoming Economic Cooperation Administration (BCA) 
cables for the years 1948-1951, as maintained by the Administrative Services 
Division of the ECA and subsequently retired by the Mutual Security Agency 
(MSA). These files, which are presently administered by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) are a part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 53 
A 278. (37 f) 


ECA Telegram Files, Lot W 131 


Serial telegram files of outgoing ECA cables for the years 1948-1951, as main- 
tained by the Administrative Services Division of the ECA and subsequently re 
tired by the MSA. These files, presently administered by AID, are a part of Fed- 
eral Records Center Accession No. 53 A 278. (57 ft.) 


ECA-MSA Files, Lot W 745 


Subject and country files of the Office of the Assistant Administrator for Pro 
gram of the Economic Cooperation Administration and the Mutual Security 
Agency for the years 1948-1953. These files were retired by the FOA and are a 
part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 55 A 374. (9 ft.) 


ECA-MSA-FOA Files, Lot W 13 


Office files of the Executive Secretariat maintained for the use of the Director 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Mutual Security Agency, and 
the Foreign Operations Administration, for the years 1948-1954. These files 
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were retired by the FOA and are a part of Federal Records Center Accession 
No. 55 A 374. (13 ft) 


EUR Piles, Lot 59 D 233 


Files of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs for 
the years 1945-1957. (6 ft.) 


G/PM Piles, Lot 68 D 349 
Subject files maintained by the Office of Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Politico-Military Affairs for the years 1950-1967. (7 ft.) 

INR Files 
Files retained by the Bureau of Intelligence and Research of the Department of 
State 

Italian Desk Files, Lot 58 D 357 


Subject files of the Italian desk for the years 1950-1955, as maintained by the 
Officer in Charge cf Italian and Austrian Affairs, Office of Western European 
Affairs. (5% ft.) 

Lisbon Embassy Files, Lot 59 F 53 
Top secret files of the Embassy in Portugal for the years 1946-1952, which are a 
part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 68 A 5159. (1 ft.) 


Lisbon Embassy Files, Lot 64 F 17 


Top secret files of the Embassy in Portugal for the years 1953-1955, which are a 
part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 68 A 5159. (1 ft.) 


Luce Files, Lot 64 F 26 


Records of Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassador in Italy, 1953-1956, as maintained 
by the Embassy in Italy. (4 ft.) 


Madrid Embassy Files, Lot 58 F 57 


Top secret files of the Embassy in Spain for the years 1947-1952, which are a 
part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 68 A 5159. (1 ft.) 


MSA Files, Lot W 3127 


Files of the Office of the Deputy Director for Congressional Relations of the 
Mutual Security Agency for the years 1953-1954. These files, presently adminis 
tered by AID, were retired by the ICA and are a part of Federal Records Center 
Accession No. 57 A 709. (1 ft.) 


MSA Telegram Files, Lot W 130 


Serial telegram files of incoming MSA cables for the year 1952, as maintained 
by the Administrative Services Division of the MSA and subsequently retired by 
FOA. These files, presently administered by AID, are a part of Federal Records 
Center Accession No. 54 A 298. (10 ft.) 


MSA Telegram Files, Lot W 131 


Serial telegram files of outgoing MSA cables for the year 1952, as maintained 
by the Administrative Services Division of the MSA and subsequently retired by 
FOA. These files, presently administered by AID, are a part of Federal Records 
Center Accession No. 54 A 298. (13 ft.) 
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MSA-FOA Telegram Piles, Lot W 130 
Serial telegram files of incoming MSA and FOA cables for the period January 
1953-June 1954, as maintained by the Administrative Services Division of the 
MSA and PFOA and subsequently retired by PFOA. These files, presently adminis 
tered by AID, are a part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 55 A 374 (15 
ft) 


MSA-FOA Telegram Files, Lot W 131 


Serial telgram files of outgoing MSA and POA cables for the period January 
1953-June 1954, as maintained by the Administrative Services Division of the 
MSA and FOA and subsequently retired by FOA These files, presently adminis 
tered by AID, are a part of Federal Records Center Accession Nu. 55 A 378. (15 
ft.) 


NAC Piles, Lot 60 F 137 


Master file of documents of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financia) Problems for the years 1945-1958 as maintained by the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs of the Department of State. (15 ft.) 


OCB Files, Lot 62 D 430 


Master files of the Operations Coordinating Board for the years 1953-1960, as 
maintained by the Executive Secretariat of the Department of State. (17 ft.) 


OEEC Files, Lot 56 D 217 


Master file of documents from the Organization for European Economic Coop 
eration for the years 1948-1957 as consolidated by the Records Management Di- 
vision of the Department of State (99 ft.) 


ON Files, Lot 60 D 641 


Collection of memoranda of the Press Conferences of the Secretary of State 
(1935-1955), Department of State Radio (Wireless) Bulletins (1935-1946), News 
Digests (1945-1952), and other unclassified press materials for the years 1906- 
1954, as maintained by the Office of News, Bureau of Public Affairs. (34 ft.) 


Oslo Embassy Files, Lot 61 F 15 


Top secret files of the Embassy in Norway for the years 1945-1952, which are a 
part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 68 A 5159. (1 ft.) 


PPS Files, Lot 64 D 563 


Master file of documents, drafts, records of meetings, memoranda, and related 
correspondence of the Policy Planning Staff for the years 1947-1953. (42 ft.) 


PPS Files, Lot 65 D 101 


Master file of documents, drafts, records of meetings, memoranda. and related 
correspondence of the Policy Planning Staff for the year 1954 (8 ft.) 


Presidential Correspondence, Lot 66 D 204 


Exchanges of correapondence between the President » ‘he heads of foreign 
governments for the years 1953-1964, as maintained by the Executive Secretar- 
iat of the Department of State. (9 ft.) 
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PS Files, Lot 62 D 333 


Master file of minutes and papers of the Psychological Strategy Board for the 
years 1951-1953, as maintained by the Executive Secretariat of the Department 
of State. (3 fi) 


RA Piles, Lot 58 D 374 


Office files of the Economic Organization Affairs Section of the Office of Euro 
pean Regional Affairs for the years 1950-1956. (5 f.) 


Rome Embassy Piles, Lot 59 F 222 


Classified subject files of the Embassy in Italy for the years 1950-1952, which 
are « part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 59 A 543. (19 fi.) 


Rome Embassy Files, Lot 63 F 62 


Classified subject files of the Embassy in Italy for the years 1953-1955, which 
are a part of Federal Records Center Accession No. 64 A 196. (1 ft.) 


S/AE Files, Lot 68 D 358 


Piles relating to atomic energy policy matters for the years 1950-1967, main- 
tained initially by the Office of the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for Atomic Energy Affairs and later by the Office of Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Politico-Military Affairs. (2 ft.) 


S/ISA Files, Lots 52-19, 52-24, 52-26, 52-40, and 52-51 


Files of the Office of the Director, International Security Affairs, Department of 
State, containing material for the years 1949-1951. These lot files, all of which 
are included in FRC Acc. No. 62 A 613, include documentation on the oper- 
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FRANCE 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN DEVELOPMENTS RELATING TO THE 
FRENCH DEFENSE PROGRAM AND THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
STABILITY OF FRANCE:' UNITED STATES ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO 
THE FRENCH REARMAMENT AND DEFENSE PROGRAM; VISIT TO 
WASHINGTON OF PRIME MINISTER RENE MAYER, MARCH 26-28, 1953; 
VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF PRIME MINISTER PIERRE MENDES- 
FRANCE, NOVEMBER 17-20, 1954 


No. 492 
Editorial Note 


Documentation concerning the role of France in the various Eu- 
ropean political, military, and economic organizations is not includ- 
ed here. For documentation on the French relationship to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and French policy toward the 
establishment of a European Defense Community see volume V, 
pages 1 ff. and 571 ff. For documentation regarding the French po- 
sition in the negotiations concerning a European Political Commu- 
nity and French policy toward the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
see pages 1 ff. For documentation concerning French policy toward 
Germany and Austria, see volume VII. For documentation relating 
to French North Africa, see volume XI, Part 1, pages 127 ff. For 
extensive documentation regarding the French position in Indo- 





' For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, 
Part 1, pp. 291 ff. 





No. 493 
Editorial Note 


On Monday, January 7, 1952, French Prime Minister René 
Pleven lost the first of a series of eight votes of confidence in the 
French National Assembly during the Assembly’s discussion of en- 
abling provisions for reductions in the railroad and social security 
budgets. After a vote of 341 to 243 against his government, Pleven 
tendered his resignation to French President Vincent Auriol there- 


1139 
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by precipitating a political crisis which the Embassy in Paris pre- 
dicted would be a “long one.” Descriptions of the votes and Ple- 
ven’s resignation were transmitted to the Department of State in 
telegrams 4018 and 4054 from Paris, January 5 and 7, respectively. 
(751.13/1-552 and 751.00/1-752) 

On January 18, Edgar Faure became the new French Prime Min- 
ister after he received an ample margin of votes during his investi- 
ture debate in the National Assembly. A brief biography of Faure 
was transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 4294 from 
Paris, January 19 (751.13/1-1952); a description of his new Cabinet, 
which was approved on January 22, was contained in telegram 
4317 from Paris, January 21. (751.21/1-2152) Robert Schuman re- 
mained at his post of Foreign Minister while Henri Queuille and 
Georges Bidault continued as Vice Premiers with Bidault also serv- 
ing as Minister of National Defense. 





No. 494 


751.5/1-2552: Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Bruce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET  $ PRIORITY Paris, January 25, 1952—2 p. m. 
4437. Eyes only for the Secretary and Harriman. No distribution 
except as directed by Secretary. On several occasions this week 
both Bidault and Bourges-Maunoury have spoken to me about the 
impossibility of their making adequate defense contribution to 
NATO ! while continuing effort IC on present scale within limita- 
tions of 1190 billion franc budget in 1952. This has been as you 
know the contention of Fr Defense Ministry for months and led to 
bitter inter-Cabinet dispute between Bidault and Rene Mayer. 

Bidault remains Defense Minister and Mayer is no longer in Cab- 
inet. 

Fr services are now completing a balanced military program 
based on acceptance by Fr of TCC financial recommendation for 
1190 billion franc budget in 1952. Results are not yet definite but 
Bidault this morning authorized Clermont Tonnerre to inform me 
that as presently estimated consequences will probably be a reduc- 
tion of number of divisions from 14 to 7 with no increase in subse- 





' The question of defense contributions by the member states of NATO was under 
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quent years; Air Force goal will be 600 front-line planes instead of 
180 [18007]; seven Air Force squadrons will be demobilized; military 
service will probably be reduced from 18 to 12 months; a number of 
recruits now called up will be sent back; a number of factories 
working only on military orders will be closed down; and produc- 
tion contracts will be canceled with a payment of 50 billion francs 
for cancellation indemnities. Indochina operations wid proceed at 
present level. 

This information is available only to very limited number of Fr 
officials who in turn are authorized to speak only to key members 
of country team. Bidault’s present decision is that this program 
cannot be discussed in TCC because of danger of publicity and seri- 
ous effect on morale of Fr forces, and is referring question as to 
how best to proceed to new Cabinet. Fr TCC reply would presum- 
ably only show gap between TCC military and TCC financial rec- 
ommendation but not details of reductions. 

Bidault and other ministers are fully aware of the consequences 
to NATO of this curtailed program. There is still belief in some 
quarters that US will somehow find funds to prevent such a disas- 
trous development but realization that such funds just do not exist 
is widespread. Bidault states that as Defense Minister he will never 
agree to execute such a limited program but knows that his succes- 
sor may have to do so. 

We have, of course, known for many months that Fr force goals 
were far too high for their own financial resources combined with 
scheduled US aid. We have also known that problem was not just 
squeezing smaller priority items out of military budget. It is regret- 
table Fr Govt could not force Fr military to agree to work out a 
program on basis of realistic budget many months ago. Now that 
they seem to have done so, and have facts before them, they are 
faced with problem of this magnitude. Its implications for Indo- 
china and European Defense community are obvious. 

I do not wish to be over pessimistic and still hope that arrange- 
ments can be made so that Fr can at least match one [or?] two divi- 
sion German program and continue in Indochina. If Fr cannot, we 
are going to have difficulties not yet anticipated. 

Considering specifically implication for EDC I do not believe any 
ratification by Fr Parliament of EDC possible if Fr military pro- 
gram not able to provide number of divisions equal to number to be 
contributed by Germans. 

BRUCE 
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No. 495 
751.5 MSP/1-2552: Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, January 28, 1952—8:52 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

4394. For Ambassador and Draper. This a State, DMS and Def 
message. Sec discussed urtel 4437 Jan 25? with Harriman this 
morning. Situation also discussed with Def. They found urtel most 
disturbing and share your concern re disastrous consequences re- 
duced Fr program as outlined for EDC and Lisbon. Believe it is 
neces urgently to determine whether impact 1190 billion franc 
budget is in fact as great as indicated by Bidault. While Bidault’s 
views highlight situation we have recognized for some time, we 
find difficult believe neces Fr must demobilize existing forces and 
reduce length service, either of which wid have serious if not explo- 
sive consequences on our entire Eur policy. 

Believe may be possible, after close examination revised Fr pro- 
gram, to develop with Fr an allocation of budgetary resources 
which wid produce better results than outlined reftel, such as in 
direction of priorities and economies suggested by McNarney. Con- 
sider this most urgent and suggest you call upon all US elements 
there, including JAMAG and US element SHAPE, to do this job as 
soon as possible. We are prepared send over anyone you may need 
from here to assist. It is essential that Fr trim judiciously or 
stretch out in time these plans, rather than slash in what wid 
appear to be fashion that jeopardizes not only Fr security but 
entire NATO concept. 

In connection examination Fr program, adequate consideration 
must be given provision for nat] infrastructure and to Fr contribu- 
tion third and subsequent slices NATO infrastructure, in which Fr 
have been reluctant to participate on grounds it is not covered by 
budget based on TCC report (Depto 849, Jan 20, rptd Paris 1500 5 ). 
Fr have not firmly engaged even to provide land, which wid be an 
inadequate contribution. Lack of continued and prompt Fr partici- 
pation to reasonable extent in third slice program will also have 
serious implications for our NATO program. Believe Fr attitudes 





! Drafted by Vass and Beigel and cleared with Parsons, Perkins, Director for 
Mutual Security Harriman, and Nash of the Department of Defense. 
2 


Supra. 

* This telegram reported that the French position in the preliminary talks was 
that the financial contribution of France recommended in the TCC report was the 
total French military contribution and that no further contribution to the infra- 
structure program was necessary. (740.5/1-2052) 
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on infrastructure needs same kind of examination as budget ques- 
tion. 

While no further FY 52 funds are available to help Fr prior to 
next Jul 1, over and above 600 mil dols already assured to them, 
we will continue explore your earlier suggestions re programming 
within 600 mil figure (reurtel 4251 Jan 15 * and para 4 Deptel 4244 
Jan 22 *) and in first half FY 53. 

We cannot avoid impression we are being confronted by state 
ment that may have been prepared with view to putting polit and 
other problems that reduction may involve in most unfavorable 
light. While we recognize seriousness of problem we are convinced 
of vital necessity of accomplishing any neces adjustments in such 
fashion as to do least damage to entire NATO enterprise and par- 
ticularly to our hopes for EDC and successful Lisbon mtg. If for tac- 
tical purposes Bidault program does not recognize these overriding 
considerations it may well boomerang and jeopardize our ability to 
continue assistance to Fr at present and projected rate. You may 
wish convey this thought to Bidault as an expression of your per- 
sonal views. 

ACHESON 





* This telegram summarized the status of the French Government's consideration 
of the TCC report and the relationship of US. bilateral negotiations with France to 
action on the TCC report. (751.5 MSP/1-1752) 

* This telegram requested, in paragraph 4, facts and figures concerning produc- 
ee 
1-1 





No. 496 
751 5/1-2962 Telegram 


The Ambassdor in France (Bruce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Panis, January 29, 1952—9 p. m. 


4575. Eyes only for the Secy and Harriman. No distribution 
except as directed by Secy. Re Deptel 4394, January 28. ' I certain- 
ly agree that US must seek establishment of best priorities possible 
within Fr mil expenditures. Some shifts within the broad break- 
down contained mytel 4437 Jan 25* have already been made but 
the situation remains basically the same. As I emphasized to you in 
mytel, reductions outlined were first results of Fr effort to program 
within 1190 billion franc ceiling on 1952 mil budget. In any case I 





Supra. 
* Document 494 
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expect to receive a definite statement from Bidault on Thursday of 
this week and also understand that Bidault may wish to present 
the situation personally to Gen Eisenhower and to me on that day. 

Draper and I will discuss how US elements here might review Fr 
statement on bilateral basis with Fr to establish best priorities. At 
present, however, I agree with Fr that knowledge of this situation 
should be limited to a very restricted group. I feel that until we 
have received definite statement from Bidault and gone over situa- 
tion with him and perhaps other Fr Cab members, it would be diffi- 
cult to suggest any particular course of action. 

It is possible that Fr have overstated drastic changes that have 
to be made. However, I would like to point out that we have always 
been aware that consequences of having to impress Fr mil program 
within 1190 billion franc budget for 1952 would be very serious. 
Once you carve out of the 1190 billion franc figure the fixed and 
therefore irreducible expenditures which French defense establish- 
ment must support including 440 billion francs for Indochina and 
DOTS and perhaps as much as 350 billion francs for other fixed ex- 
penditures such as internal security forces, maintenance of existing 
installations and pensions, amount left to finance build up of 
French forces in Eur according to NATO plans is only about 400 
billion francs. This figure should be compared with roughly 850 to 
900 billion francs which would appear to be required on basis of 
French costing of TCC/SCS force recommendations recently sub- 
mitted to country team. Conclusion is obvious that tremendous gap 
will exist even if we recognize that recent French costing is on high 
side. 

On other hand, worst consequences of situation might be avoided 
if it were possible to accept suggestions made by Labouisse and 
myself in mytel 3606 Dec 17.* French might agree to increase the 
roughly 400 bil francs available within the 1190 bil franc budget 
for buildup in Europe by at least 80 bil francs or an increase of 20 
percent in their Eur program. Such percentage increase would 
make important change in amount of cutbacks French may be 
called upon to make in their present plans for buildup in Europe. 

The necessity to include substantial revision in mil plans for in- 
frastructure of course complicates this situation seriously, and it is 
difficult to expect that French will cooperate if demobilization 
measures and cutbacks in production are necessary for them. 

I have been thinking about probable French policy with respect 
to Eur army when faced with drastic curtailment of mil program 
along lines outlined to you in mytel 4437 Jar. 25. French are be- 
coming increasingly concerned that US will follow a policy of rely- 





* For text, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 1, p. 455. 
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ing upon a buildup of Ger forces in Eur to replace French forces 
continuing burden in Indochina. As a result they can be expected 
to become more active in pressing for a definite agreement with 
the Gers providing that there must be broad equality between 
French and Gers inside the Eur def community. They probably will 
insist (1) that the 1954 objectives in forces to be agreed upon at 
Lisbon be substantially same for both countries and that these 
goals be written into the EDC treaty, and (2) that there be arrange- 
ments within EDC common budget making it obligatory for EDC 
exec to carry out a buildup program for contingents from both 
countries on progressive basis which would maintain this essential 
equality. There is, of course, no immediate problem because French 
have a head start on the Gers, but this situation could quickly 
become reversed if NAT programs undertaken in 1952 called for a 
smaller number of contingents of French origin than number of 
Ger origin in 1954. The French may simply say that they accept 
the TCC financial and force recommendations and accept to carry 
the burden of operations in Indochina but that we must help 
enough to make it possible for them to maintain equality with Ger 
in Eur if they are to go ahead with arrangements for Ger defense 
contribution. 

In the present situation French may also yield to Ger pressure to 
include both Indochina expenditures and support costs for US and 
UK forces in Ger within EDC common budget. Such an arrange- 
ment would begin an internationalization cf the Indochinese prob- 
lem and would strengthen French position of insisting that Europe- 
an community be based upon equality between Ger and France. 

It is also possible that French will seek tighter guarantee by in- 
sisting that forces of Ger nationality cannot be more than 1/5 of 
NATO forces in Europe. 

BRUCE 





No. 497 
State-JCS Meetings, lot 61 D 417, No 39 


Record of the Department of State-Joint Chiefs of Staff Meeting, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952, 11:30 a.m. ' 


TOP SECRET 


Present: General Bradley Mr. Matthews 
Admiral Fechteler Mr. Nitze 





On a cover sheet attached to the source text it was noted that this record was a 
Department of State draft which had not been cleared with any of the participants. 
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General Vandenberg 
General Hull 
Admiral Fife 
(Zeneral Cabell 
Admiral Wooldridge 
Admiral Lalor 
General Lee 
Colonel Carnes 
General Bolte 


{Here follows a discussion of matters relating to Korea. ] 
France 


Mr. Matthews: We would like to discuss with you the French fi- 
nancial and economic problems. As you know, the French face a se- 
rious budgetary problem in meeting their NATO program. 

General Bradley: I take it from several recent messages that the 
situation is not as bad as we first thought. We heard at first that 
the French were going to cut back to eight divisions whereas the 
latest word is that they will be able to finance twelve. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Nitze: Our studies indicate the French could not maintain 


to Indochina as well. We think that the inability of the French to 
finance their planned build-up is an important factor inhibiting the 
conclusion of arrangements by which German rearmament can be 
initiated. If we shoot for the 14 divisions recommended by the TCC, 
there is a problem the dimensions of which are from 300 to 400 bil- 
lion francs—not making allowance for an adequate infrastructure 
program. We should face up to the consequences of failure to meet 
this problem. The consequences of doing nothing might be a col- 
on all fronts. We would not get the build-up in France, we 
not get an EDC Treaty, and we would not get a satisfactory 

in Indochina. 
can be done about the problem, we might revise the 
e believe that the French now have 11 divisions 
. We might just build those divisions up to full 
strength this year and carry out the air force and navy programs. 
That might be a manageable program. It would probably require, 
the financing of some procurement in France—including 
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General Bradley: I agree that we cannot accept the consequences 
nothing, but it is pretty discouraging to face this situation 
one remembers what we have done to build up French pro- 
capacity. One wonders 
year i 
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as they can in giving independence to the Vietnamese at this time. 
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General Hull: Of course, we told the Philippines years ahead 
that we were going to give them independence. 

General Vandenberg: Really, the only solution to all these pe- 
ripheral problems is a strong warning. Indochina is draining 
France. Korea is draining the U.S., and Egypt is draining the U_K., 
and the whole NATO concept is being drained by these peripheral 
areas. We are not going to have a solution to this thing until we 
issue a strong warning. 

General Hull: It is amazing how much military effort is concen- 
trated in these fringe areas. 

General Vandenberg: The lead in this thing has got to come from 
the State Department if we are going to change the attitude of our 
allies on this problem. 

Mr. Matthews: That is easier said than done. 

General Vandenberg: But the US. is going to have to do the job 
of rearming the world anyway. 

General Bradley: Do you have any suggestions for a solution of 
the French problem, Mr. Nitze? 

Mr. Nitze: We have got to deal with the situation as it exists. We 
cannot undo the mistakes of the past. The French budget is about 
as large as it can be. I don’t think the French can plan to do much 
more than they are doing. We have already taken account of possi- 
ble increased tax receipts by saying that it is only a $1 billion prob- 
lem. Our end-item assistance program is based, as I understand it, 
on 28 divisions for 1954 and 14 divisions for 1952. It would be in- 
consistent to proceed with these end-item programs if the French 
are not actually going to meet their force targets. It seems to us 
that it might be wise to accept a more modest target for 1952 and 
to make corresponding reductions in the end-item programs, using 
the funds thus freed for procurement in France. Another possibili- 
ty would be to pick up some of the costs of the Indochinese war. 
That, however, would require Congressional action whereas pro- 
curement in France would not require Congressional action. 


thermore, we have authority to transfer up to 10% in 

titles to title 3. In that way we could obtain sufficient 
Indochina. Secretary Lovett would rather do it that way, I 

We recognize the importance of holding Southeast Asia and 
thermore we do not want to pick up the bill for French procure- 
ment. It seems to us in Defense that a disproportionate amount of 
assistance is going to Formosa in light of the relative importance of 
Formosa and Indochina. 
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Mr. Perkins: Assume that we wanted to do it in that way. Would 
it be possible to use funds thus obtained—are there enough things 
to spend the money for? 

Mr. Nash: I don't know the answer to that question. The metter 
is being studied in Paris right now. 

General Bradley: What can we do for you? 

Mr. Nitze: We wanted guidance from you. We have been operat- 
ing under the assumption that it is important to get ahead on the 
infrastructure. We have also been assuming that it would not be 
too serious to cut down from 14 divisions to 11 divisions in 1952. 

General Bradley: Is there anything we can do until the MAAG 
report is available? 

Mr. Perkins: Not much. We may, however, have to take impor- 
tant decisions next week if we are to get anything done at Lisbon. 

Mr. Nash: Failure in France has a double effect. It affects the 
French build-up and it prevents the initiation of German rearma- 
ment, and that is crucial. So in considering this problem, we have 
to consider the 12 German divisions. If we can cut the French back 
to 12 divisions and thereby get a start on Germany, that would be 
tte nner y he nalhag olondsag yl erp cmphiny ve 


Mr. Nitze: I do not think that it would be effective to attempt to 
get a commitment out of France on cleaning up its internal politi- 
cal situation. What we want from the French, I think, as Frank 
Nash has suggested, is the conclusion of the EDC and a start on 
German rearmanent. If we could get that going that would be the 
best way to bring pressure on France to clean up its internal situa- 
tion. But to obtain the EDC and the initiation of German rearman- 
ment the U.S. will have to take radical measures. It will probably 
take $500-$600 million more even to get 11 divisions in France. 
The value however in terms of our own security is enormous. 


Mr. Nash: If we can get agreement on what we are after, that 
would be a big help. There is also the problem of the security re- 
strictions on Germany. I do not think we should restrict their pro- 
duction. 

General Bradley: I agree with that. As regards the 12 German 
divisions, we should get just as many as we can. They will probably 
he cracker jack divisions and they are located where we need them. 

MAAG study shows that France can only build up 12 divi- 
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sions, we will have to go along with that, of course. I think we will 
have to cut the air force and navy programs also for this is a budg- 
etary problem and there would have to be cuts all along the line. 

Mr. Nitze: But even to finance 11 French divisions and to get the 
necessary start on the infrastructure, we will have to be prepared 
to make $500-$600 million more available. 

Mr. Nash: I don’t think the JCS can help us on that but it can 
help on the question of the relative importance of Indochina and 
Formosa. 

General Bradley: Are you sending us a memorandum on that? 

Mr. Nash: Yes, we are. 

Mr. Perkins: We may also have to transfer funds from US. end- 
items to procurement in France. 

General Bradley: I suppose that means buying stuff that is al- 
ready on order there? 

Mr. Perkins: Not necessarily. We might be able to use our funds 
for new contracts. 

General Bradley: This is not really a JCS problem. 

Mr. Nash: It may become one, especially if it involves transfers 
between countries in order to get the necessary funds. 

(Here follows a discussion of the Japanese Peace Treaty.) 





No. 498 


751.5 MSP/2-1152 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Policy Planning Staff 
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and the first six months of calendar year 1953. It is doubtful 
whether such statistical information can be assembled and far 
more probable that rough estimates will have to be relied upon. 

First six months of calendar year 1952. 

Financial aid of $600,000,000 already promised to France for the 
period ending June 1952 has not been forthcoming at the anticipat- 
ed rate. The existing methods by which this aid is being given to 
the French will probably result in only $400,000,000 of assistance 
by the end of June. To meet this gap it is possible, by scraping the 
bottom of the barrel of Title I funds and utilizing the remaining 
transfer authority, to give the French about $150,000,000, which 
ought to meet the French dollar balance of payment problem and 
provide counterpart funds which would give budgetary assistance. 
To cover the remaining $50,000,000 of the present aid commitment 
it may be possible to deliver end items to Indochina in substitution 
for end items produced in France and it may be possible to acceler- 
ate other existing channels of assistance slightly. 

In short, provided the necessary decisions are taken by Mr. Har- 
riman (probably after consultation with Mr. Lovett) we should be 
able to fulfill our commitment to the French during the remainder 
of our fiscal year 1952. 

Second six months of calendar year 1952 and the first six months 
of calendar year 1953. 

Rough estimates indicate that the French needs for financial as- 
sistance in the second half of calendar year 1952, over and above 
end item assistance, will range from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
Aid of comparable magnitude will probably also be required by the 
French in the first six months of calendar year 1953. 

The ability of the United States to provide assistance within the 
range of $600,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 will depend upon the pro- 
gram approved by the Congress this spring. It is estimated that if 
the provision authorizing the transferability of 10% of the funds is 
not altered and the Congress approves, without serious cuts, the 
amount of $1,400,000,000 to be requested for economic aid and 
$1,000,000,000 to be requested for offshore procurement, the neces- 
sary assistance can be provided to the French. If aid of this magni- 
tude is given to the French, however, it will be extremely difficult 
to meet any other emergency needs that may arise during our 
fiscal year 1953. 

2. Methods of making assistance available to France after June 30, 
1952. 

Since no presentation has yet been made to the Congress in con- 
nection with the 1953 aid program, it is possible to select the most 
appropriate basis for the possibility of aid to France and try to 
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secure Congressional approval. A number of methods have been 
suggested, all of which raise difficulties, so that this matter re- 
quires the urgent decision of Mr. Harriman and Mr. Lovett in con- 
sultation with you. 

The estimated cost of training, equipping, housing and providing 
facilities for increased Associated States forces over the next two 
years is approximately $400,000,000 a year. All but a small part of 
this amount represents expenditures in local currency in Indo- 
china. It is argued that it would be easier to secure Congressional 
approval to finance the training and equipping of these forces than 
for any direct assistance to France in connection with offshore pro- 
curement. The difficulty of substantially increasing offshore pro- 
curement rapidly is that it would involve taking over many exist- 
ing French contracts, and the Defense Establishment has main- 
tained that to do so would be contrary to their regulations and 
would result in the financing of contracts with French businessmen 
on more favorable terms than can be given to American business- 
men. While it is expected that an item of $1,000,000,000 for off- 
shore procurement would be included in the request for the 1953 
program, it is not anticipated by the Defense Establishment that 
these funds would be used to pick up any existing contracts and 
therefore the benefit to France of such procurement would not be 
rapidly evident. 

If the aid to the French is in the form of the assumption of 
American financial responsibility for the creation of additional As- 
sociated States forces, and this aid is made directly available to 
Indochina by the purchase of local currencies, the United States 
would take on very large responsibilities for the effectiveness of 
these forces and the success of the program. Even if some method 
were devised of channeling the aid directly to France, and leaving 
to the French the responsibility for making available local funds in 
Indochina, there would still be an implicit United States involve- 
ment in the success of the Indochinese program. One additional dif- 
ficulty is that there presently exists an artificial rate of exchange 
between the franc and the Indochinese piastre, a rate which over- 
values the piastre by two to three times. Part of this artificial over- 
valuation is of course washed out as profits are transferred to 
France and taxed there and part of it is washed out, so far as the 
French budget is concerned, as a result of imports from France to 
Indochina. Nevertheless, it is possible that the French budgetary 
problem could be improved by the establishment of a more realistic 
rate between the franc and the piastre, and it might be necessary 
to have an alteration of the rate to avoid problems with the Con- 
gress. 
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3. Relation of United States assistance to French decisions on EDC, 
contractual relations, etc. 

In conversations with Schuman the French financial problem 
will undoubtedly play an important part, and our ability to provide 
economic aid should help to secure French agreement on the politi- 
cal problems to be discussed. In a sense the amount of aid is more 
a question of the bargain that will satisfy the French than one de- 
rived from actual French requirements, but it is likely that the two 
will not be far apart and will be in the neighborhood of 
$500,000,000 for the second half of calendar year 1952 and an equal 
amount for the first half of calendar year 1953. While the French 
difficulties are certainly increased by their financial problem there 
are many other factors which enter into the French position on the 
EDC and German contractual relations. The French recognize the 
strain that is imposed upon them by trying to maintain sizeable 
forces in France and carrying on the Indochinese war and they are 
concerned about their inability to achieve a balance with Germa- 
ny’s military capability. If additional United States aid and the 
danger of destroying the whole NATO program which would result 
from the failure to secure an EDC and a settlement with Germany 
can bring the French around on these European political matters it 
will be a considerable achievement. It does not seem very probable 
that it will be possible to get very far in London with the question 
of action against China or other matters not directly related to the 
European scene. While we should press for the maximum amount 
of agreement with the French on policies within and outside 
Europe, excessive pressure might weaken the chance of securing 
the most necessary political decisions—those relating to Germany. 
4. Further work to be done. 

A working group has been established with representatives from 
MSA, State, Treasury, and Defense to look more closely into the 
size of the French financial needs and the methods of making as- 
sistance available. It is hoped that this working group can gather 
material quickly which can be sent to you in London by the week- 
end. * 

It seems clear that it will be necessary for you, Mr. Lovett and 
Mr. Harriman to meet in London if the question of aid to France is 
to be dealt with in the Tripartite talks since the decisions required 
cannot be made by the State Department. 

JouN H. Fercuson 





* Numerous staff level meetings between representatives of the Departments of 
State, Treasury, and Defense, and the Mutual Security Agency took place during 
the following 2 weeks; documentation concerning these meetings is in file 751.5 
MSP. 
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No. 499 
751.5 MSP/2-1252 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Bruce) to the Department of State ' 


TOP SECRET  #NIACT Panis, February 12, 1952—1 a.m. 


4924. Attn Lincoln Gordon. Ref Deptel 4719 Feb 9. ? 

1. Re third para reftel, country team has today recd from Fr data 
showing possible scope and nature of a 1952 mil program based on 
1400 bil franc expenditure program. We are informed that this pro- 
gram has since recd the approval of Min Bidault and may be con- 
sidered as an official submission. This info being analyzed and will 
be forwarded to you in separate tel. * Purpose present message is to 
comment on second para reftel and to set forth our views on action 
needed to arrive at some conclusion as rapidly as possible. For pur- 
poses this tel, therefore, we are accepting that mil program on 
basis of 1400 bil francs will prove viable and balanced within itself, 
and politically acceptable in relation to Ger contribution and con- 
tinued support Indo-China operations. We doubt whether these ob- 
jectives cld be obtained if budget were at a lower level. 

2. Under suggestion in Embtel 4884, * Fr wid have to contribute 
1225 bil francs from their own resources if 1400 bil francs in ex- 
penditures are to be achieved. This wid represent an important in- 
crease over TCC financial recommendation. It wid obviously be 
very difficult for Fr cab to undertake budget at this level in view of 
price inflation in France and crisis in external payments. However, 
French need for imports, their desire to have adequate NATO def 
program, and prospective political repercussions of spectacular cut- 
backs in Fr effort, might compel France to agree if US can give 
firm commitment that $600 mil will be so rearranged as to provide 





' In telegram 4930 from Paris, Feb. 12, Bruce urgently requested that the Depart- 
ment of State make sure that Secretaries Acheson and Lovett, Tyler Wood, and Lin- 
coln Gordon see this message and telegram 4925 (infra) promptly that morning so 
they could discuss it before Acheson departed for London. (751.5 MSP/2-1252) Tele- 
grams 4924 and 4925 from Paris had both been received in the Department of State 
during the night of Feb. 11. 

* This telegram requested information concerning the breakdown of how appro 
priations for Indochina would be spent and what the composition of the French pro- 
curement program was, as well as the Embassy's analysis of the size of the forces 
that could be maintained on a budget of 1400 billion francs. (751.5 MSP/2-852) 

3 Infra. 

* This telegram recommended that the United States contribute 175 billion 
francs in budgetary assistance ($500 million) out of the fiscal year 1952 funds. To 
this the French would add 1225 billion francs from their own resources, giving a 
total defense budget of 1440 billion francs. (751.5 MSP/2-852) 
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an addit] $200 mil* to be applied against 1400 billion franc pro- 
gram for calendar 52 and can indicate intentions to ask Congress 
for equivalent of $500 mil out of FY 53 appropriation for assistance 
through direct aid and offshore procurement as outlined in para 5 
of Embtel 4884. 

3. Suggestion made in para 2 (d) Embtel 4884 Feb 8, was based on 
fact that, in absence additl economic aid beyond and $300 mil al- 
ready in sight for FY 52, surest way of mtg US assurance of $600 
mil and at same time providing equip required for 1400 bil franc 
mil program, is to help French place new orders (largely for IC) 
from Fr production. For example, if we shld undertake to increase 
the total end-item assistance from US to Indochina, in substitution 
for Fr budgetary expenditures on Fr production for IC (which, from 
second para reftel, we understand you have under consideration), 
such a step wid not help meet the $600 mil assurance. On the other 
hand, if we spend dols in France for mil equip for IC or Metropole, 
such action both helps meet France’s dol needs and assists her mil 
program. 

4. Even if the $600 mil assurance can in fact be met by other 
means, any substantial substitution of US end-items does not seem 
feasible for fol reasons: 


(a) French mil authorities have always been extremely reluctant 
to put too much IC mil effort, either or physical terms, under 


end-item procedures with consequent delays which jeopardize their 
troops in IC. Thus we feel sure we wid encounter serious difficul- 


a SS OF Gs SO a ee ee ee 

(b) If we undertake to increase end-item assistance in substitu- 
tion for Fr uction, the effect will be to decrease total Fr mil 
production. This will be a serious danger for future as it wid mean 
a sharp reduction in Fr arms production which it has been US 
policy to encourage. 


5. It is important to emphasize that the type procurement sug- 
gested in para 2 (d) of reftel wiil necessitate changes in US proc 
procedures. A great many indiv items will be involved and the ur- 
gency of time wid not permit the negot of a long series of indiv con- 
tracts. Arrangements wid doubtless have to be made whereby the 
US Govt wid reach a broad agreement with Fr and for the Fr Govt 
to purchase agreed list of items. Fr Govt wid procure items in 
usual way and without delay. Dol payments to Fr might be acceler- 





* In order to avoid any misunderstanding, Bruce sent telegram 4931 from Paris, 
Feb. 12, to explain that the additional $200 million mentioned here and in para- 
graph 8 means a rearrangement of expenditures within the $600 million figure and 
not an additional sum. (751.5 MSP/2-1252) 

* Not printed. (MSA telegram files, lot W-130, “Paris Tomus”) 
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ated by use of Eximbank. Other OSP, of the normal type heretofore 
under consideration, cld continue to extent desirable. 

6. With respect your request (second para reftel) for further info 
on IC appropriations and composition proc program, shld like point 
out that considerable amount of detailed info on IC mil program 
along lines has been transmitted to Wash during past 2 months: 

(a) In Toeca/Torep D-1224, Dec 10,7 we transmitted Fr proc pro- 

for 52 both for Fr forces in IC and for nat] armies of Assoc 


Are requesting Fr for any subsequent revisions these fig- 
ures. However, we are reasonably certain that any such revisions 


will not appreciably alter data as to magnitudes of program or 
types of items. 

(b) In Toeca/Torep D-1239, Dec 18,’ we transmitted Fr proposals 
for US financing of $130 mil of IC proc. 

(c) In Tomus A-12, Jan 9,* we gave you our tentative estimate of 
52 budget breakdown for IC including estimates for air and naval 
ee > es on bee SOS Se SD sees. De ase 
being requested to verify this 

(d) We are sending you em fay oF tbh bey fe 
3. Tide eartain solienn wil be forthcoming on above date, be- 
lieve enough info available to you to take decisions in principle. 
However, MAAG with Fr is preparing list of items to be procured 
here which conform to JCS criteria and will cable soonest. 


7. We urge that every effort be made overcome policy and admin- 
istrative difficulties standing in way of course of action proposed 
para 2 Embtel 4884. On a realistic view of sitn it does not appear to 
us that Fr cab can increase def expenditures to level required to 
meet 1400 bil franc program unless US undertakes to provide at 
least 70 bil francs of additl fin resources in FY 52 and to seek Con- 
gressional approval for FY 53 aid as outlined in para 2 above. 
Additl transfer of econ aid may be possible and offshore proc as 
proposed in para 5 above cid be reduced to this extent. 

8. This message concurred in by Harriman, Draper, Pauley, La- 
bouisse and Richards. They see no other way to meet all aspects of 
existing crisis than to provide addit] $200 mil from FY 52 funds. 

Bruce 





* Not printed. (BCA airgram files, lot W-140, “Paris Toeca”) 
* Not printed. (MSA airgram files, lot W-140, “Paris Tomus”’) 
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No. 500 
751.5 MSP /2-1152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Bruce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET NIACT Panis, February 11 [72], 1952—1 a.m. 

4925. Attention Lincoln Gordon. Ref Embtel 4924, Feb 11. ' 

1. French Defense Minister presented breakdown of 1400 billion 
budget divided as follows (all numbers in billion francs): 

Army 340, Air Force 220, Navy 125, common services 125, De- 
fense Dept civil expenditures 137, third slice infrastructure 15, and 
Indochina and DOT's 438 broken down into 380 for Army, 33 for 
Air Force, and 25 for Navy. Defense Ministry and MAAG both esti- 
mate that expenditures of 1400, allocated according to foregoing 
breakdown, would support an army of 14 1/3 divisions, but in lower 
state of readiness than set by SC’s particularly in divisional 
backup. Eighteen months’ conscription period could be maintained 
with somewhat slower call up. Air Force estimated as having 27 
squadrons of 478 planes with better planes and effectiveness consid- 
erably greater than the 26 squadrons in being latter part of 1951 as 
against 33 squadrons recommended by SC’s. Navy would be same 
as 1951 plus two destroyer escorts and six coastal minesweepers 
due under MDAP. 

2. 1400 estimate contains continuation of old procurement con- 
tracts of approximately 38 for Army, 68 for Air and 45 for Navy. 
Provides new procurement and production contracts amounting to 
only 60 for Army, 19 for Air and nothing for Navy. French official 
states implication of small amount in new contracts for Air is that 
jet aircraft needed in 1953 would have to come from OSP or end- 
item aid. The 1400 estimate provides little production for buildup 
in 1953. 

3. The 1400 budget shid give a force politically viable in relation 
German contribution. The buildup of French and German air 
forces could be kept in balance within EDC. 

Bruce 
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No. 501 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 12, 1952. 


The Secretary telephoned Secretary Lovett to ask whether he 
had seen telegrams 4924 and 49257 from Bruce. Secretary Lovett 
said he had not. Mr. Acheson said there was a meeting going on at 
Mr. Harriman’s office with a representative of Defense, as well as 
of State, to try to figure out just what they meant. The result of 
the conversation was that Mr. Lovett and the Secretary would get 
together today, when they had a report on what the worl:ing level 
people considered the telegram meant in terms of financial help 
wanted. 

There followed discussion of whether Mr. Lovett should come to 
London on the weekend to talk with Mr. Harriman about the 
French budget. Mr. Lovett said the matter had been mentioned to 
him, but that in his judgment (which was before these telegrams 
had been received) he had not thought he should go, since to do so 
played Lisbon down. He had thought he would have time to talk on 
Tuesday, the 19th in Lisbon; but the Secretary pointed out that he 
might not get there until Wednesday. 

The Secretary said he thought the talks that were now proposed 
between Secretary Acheson, Secretary Lovett, and Mr. Harriman, 
in the light of the new cables, were a necessary preliminary to 
Lisbon. The telegrams seem to indicate that the French will accept 
the TCC program, provided we give them financial help (in the 


have some idea about what we can do before going to Lisbon. He, 
therefore, thought Secretary Lovett should consider 
London if Mr. Harriman was going to be there, after 
Harriman, and possibly Mr. Lovett, could go down to 
snp Gams Catia Git Ge Peetu tates the Ne enation 

Mr. Lovett said he thought there were two reasons why 
ably would not go to London. The first was that he had 
Committees on the Hill that, because of the postponement 
NATO, he would be available to testify through Monday. He 
thought it was fairly futile to talk with the French along the lines 
of what we would do for them in return for what they would do. 





' Drafted by Marion Evans, Dulles’ personal secretary. Copies of this memoran- 
dum were sent to Matthews, Merchant, and Bonbright 
*? Document 499 and supra. 
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He had pointed out to them in November in Paris * what might be 
done in the way of military expenditure and had also pointed out 
that every month of delay would mean 35 or 40 million dollars not 
spent. They have now lost three or four months such expenditure, 
which is now gone. He thought we would have to face up to the 
fact that it was hopeless to deal with the French on the basis of the 
14 divisions, and that we must face up to the fact that they would 
have to do what they can, and we can not talk with them on the 
basis of some theoretical figure of the military people. Mr Lovett 
pointed out that he had only 200 million dollars of transferable 
funds left. As soon as they can find out some way of distributing 
that, they will be out of cash, except on end items under the trans- 
ferability clause. 

However, Mr. Lovett said he would come to see the Secretary as 
soon as he had word from Ruffner. He thought any talk would be 
meaningless until we get some plan of what to do. He has a strong 
hunch that there is very little that can be done now. He mentioned 
that if we cut down the French to 7 divisions, the Germans will 
have to be cut down to seven also. Mr. Lovett said that he thought 
the temper on the Hill is going to be very rough on our doing any- 
thing more than match the other country’s effort—not pick up his 
tag. He had ducked questions by saying that we were exploring 
things now. 

* For documentation concerning these meetings with the French in Paris during 
November 1951, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 1, pp. 437-455 passim. 








No. 502 


A/MS files, lot 54 D 291, “MAAC” 


Minutes of the Mutual Assistance Advisory Committee Meeting, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1952, 11 a. m. ' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, February 20, 1952. 
MAAC M-10 
Present: 
Office of the Director for Mutual Security Agency 
Mutual Security 
Mr. Gordon (Chairman) Mr. Cleveland 





' The Mutual Assistance Advisory Committee (MAAC) was an interagency group 
created in November 1951 as a successor to the International Security Affairs Com- 
mittee (ISAC). Records of this Committee, including documents, reports, and action 
summaries are in BCA~MSA-FOA files, lot W-13, “MAAC files”. 
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4. The Chairman pointed out that Embassy telegram 4924 was in 
effect a proposal for the redistribution of the way in which the 
$600 million commitment to the French should be made available, 
noting that the need on which the $600 million commitment is 
based still exists. He requested that the members comment on this 
proposal. Mr. Cleveland noted that the French defense program is 
actually larger than we had expected. In effect it represents a 
French contribution of approximately 1225 billion francs. Previous- 
ly it had not been anticipated that the French contribution would 
exceed a gross of 1100 billion francs. The Chairman pointed out 
that the TCC had recommended a French contribution of no less 
than 1100 billion francs but that our staff in Paris has agreed that 
we should seek a French program of no less than 14 billion francs. 
He asked that the members consider means available to achieving 
a program of that magnitude. He referred to the recommendations 
contained in paragraphs 3 and 5 of the telegram from Paris (4924) 
and indicated that this was the general approach that he had dis- 
cussed with Mr. Nash and General Olmsted on February 9, and at 
that time they had been opposed to such a solution. General 
Ruffner said that consideration had been given to this proposal in 
the light of the two cables from Paris and that one of the most im- 


having the French come up short on their divisions. In addition, 
there is no decision as to whether transfers should be made f 


the Italian and Belgium programs to meet this proposed plan. | 
reported that it had not been possible to discuss these cables wi 


end-item funds. Moreover, Secretary Lovett is insistent that when- 
ever money is transferred that an equivalent contribution to the 
Defense effort result. The Chairman said that this was not a ques- 
tion of additional transfers from the military end-item funds but 
rather a suggestion by the Embassy that the money programmed 
for offshore procurement or for end-items for France be utilized in 
France to procure similar equipment under procedures less restric- 
tive than those presently in effect for offshore procuremer.t. Colo- 
nel Hains said that nonetheless a transfer would probably mean a 
cutback in forces elsewhere and as yet we have no indication as to 
whether General Eisenhower or the JCS will agree to this. Mr. 
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Gordon said that he was aware of this but in view of the large 


French actually get $600 million without any extraordinary action 
on our part, there will be no need for worry; but that unless the 
French are guilty of gross negligence in seeing that US defense ez- 
penditures accrue for the most part to the Government, we will be 
bound to see that they actually obtain the $600 million. 

6. The Chairman then raised the question of whether it would 
not be possible to meet a part of our commitment by purchasing in 
France some portion of their military program under standards 
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No. 503 


Secretary © Memorandse of (onwerumtson tot 6 [) 2 Pebrusry 97 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State (Battle) ' 


SECRET [Wasnincton,) February 12, 1952. 
lier conversations * and said he had a couple of ideas on how to 
handle the French situation. He said that out of some $580 million 
of the end item account which could be transferred, we have trans- 
ferred a little over 478 million, plus 27 million for Indochina. This 
leaves approximately 75 million. Mr. Lovett said he thought under 
the Secretary's theory (the business of what would be required for 
14 divisions instead of 17) if we could stick to hard items such as 
trucks, etc., and leave off such items as blankets, we might be able 
to shrink down deliveries to the lower figure. He said this might 
give us some funds to enable us to go in to off-shore procurement. 
He mentioned that of the 150 million already approved for off- 
shore, we were unable actually to make the purchases for one 
reason or another. He said that what we must find out is some reli- 
able information on the actual items which the French would want 
purchased. The Secretary promised to speak to Mr. Harriman and 
try to send something back to Mr. Lovett next Friday. 





' Copres of this memorandum were sent to Bonbnght, Merchant. and Matthews 
* For a record of an earlier telephone conversation, see Document 50] No record 
of other conversations has been found in Department of State files 
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7515 MSP /2-1252 Telegram 
The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


TOP SECRET WasuincrTon, February 15, 1952—12:35 a. m. 
PRIORITY 

4841. Paris pass Harriman and Draper, Labouisse, Richards. Ref 
Embtel 4924 Feb 12 ? & Deptel 4811 rptd London 3876. * 

1. Legal and policy issues concerning best means dealing with {'- 
nancial gap in desirable French defense program still under urgent 
consideration here. Under acceptable conditions, it does appear pos- 
sible that $200 million might be made available from FY 52 funds 
for application during this CY beyond the $270 million already pro- 
vided from economic aid funds, and $30 million special assistance 
for IC, in forms directly (a) contributing to French defense program 
support, or (b) relieving the French defense program by an equiva- 
lent amount. Whatever amounts and techniques finally determined 
we would prefer making maximum in form procurement eligible 
hardware for use in Indo-China, perhap« piecing out small amount 
with direct aid from already available economic aid funds. Items 
would in any case have to be on JCS eligible list. Method and con- 
ditions of procurement still under study. 

2. Understand that an immediate indication of what US is pre- 
pared to consider is essential (a) to obtain satisfactory French force 
and expenditure commitments for 1952 as part material being fi- 
nally assembled by TCC Sunday for presentation to NAC Wednes- 
day, and (b) to avoid possible French misunderstanding as to maxi- 
mum US could do. 

ee aS Se Se a ae & See 


A. If France would undertake a oe S Oe 
size and character outlined in 1 4925 Feb. 11 [/2],* and 
devote to that program during CY 52, 1225 billion francs out of 
core Sp Seco, © any te ee Se ee CS to 
and the U.S. is prepared to consider providing, out of FY 52 
Mutual Security funds up to $200 million in forms directly contrib- 





' Drafted by Lincoln Gordon of the Office of the Director for Mutual Security and 
cleared with Merchant, Cleveland of the Mutual Security Agency, Foster of the De- 
partment of Defense, and Willis of the Department of the Treasury. Repeated to 
London for Acheson and Nash. 

? Document 499. 

* Telegram 4811 offered a preliminary recommendation that the United States 
purchase, out of Title II] military funds obtained through a transfer from Title I, 
eligible military hardware produced in France for use in Indochina. (751.5 MSP/2- 
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* According to telegram 5036 from Paris, Feb. 16, when Labouisse informed Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre of the contents of paragraph 3 of this message, Clermont-Tonnerre 
indicated that it would be extremely difficult for France to increase expenditures 
from its own resources to 1225 billion francs for calendar year 1952. He also empha- 
sized his desire that something be put in writing concerning the amount, nature, 
and timing of U.S. assistance for fiscal year 1952. (751.5 MSP/2-1652) 





No. 505 
Editorial Note 


After extensive preparations during January and early February 
1952, a series of Foreign Ministers meetings was held in London, 
February 13-19. Bipartite meetings between the United States and 
France dealt with the question of the size of the French financial 
contribution to the defense of Western Europe and with the rela- 
tionship of the European Defense Community to NATO. Tripartite 
and quadripartite talks among representatives of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany were largely occupied with discussion of the German fi- 
nancial contribution to Western defense, security controls in Ger- 
many, and the treatment of war criminals. The Foreign Ministers 
subsequently traveled to Lisbon where, in addition to attending the 
Ninth Session of the North Atlantic Council, February 20-25, they 
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751 5/2-2562 Telegram 
sents an agreed memo of conversations between the representatives 


of France and the United States at Lisbon. The French Ministers 
present were Faure, Schuman, Buron, Bourges-Maunoury 
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francs had been one of the important elements of comparison 
which was used in the establishment of the German contribution. 
Therefore, as the situation had now developed, France must accept 
a burden higher than that of any of her partners. Moreover, the 
other European countries were able to establish firm military pro- 
grams and to foresee the basis of their financial position while 
vumnen anes anugs ho enesstainly @ aimtanm eqpenmiinees ot 
any time for the war in Indo-China. These expenditures overbur- 
dened its economy and placed in peril the continuation and the 
execution of the French program for European defense. 

Mr. Jean Monnet concluded in ing his conviction that the 
weight of the military expenditures that was going to su 
port were far too heavy. Moreover, the expenditures which 
result from the war in were necessarily uncertain. 
Mr. Edgar Faure called attention again to the consequences 
which would result from the present situation not with regard to 
the position of his own government, * but also with regard to the 
policy of western defense which all the NATO countries conduct in 
common. 

Mr. Schuman, making specific reference to the remarks of Mr. 
Faure on the need for a special solution for Indo-China, or for sup- 
plementary assistance, stressed that the of Indo-China 
dominated the situation. It had to be exami first by France but 
also by its Allies. A solution was necessary this year, if not we will 
a 3s SS Sees ee Se ee oe ee ae 
us the gravest decision that is to be taken in the course of 1952. 
Mr. Acheson replied that this program of Indo-China was now 
22 ee 68 ee Cee iy a ee ee 


“It was understood by the representatives of both governments 
that the memo of understanding, dated the twenty-fifth of Febru- 


ary, 1952, was drawn up on the basis of the above discussion. End 


Text of agreed memo of understanding to be signed this after- 
noon after conforming French and American texts follows in sepa- 
rate cable. * 

ACHESON 





* Telegram Actel 14 from Lisbon, Feb. 26, noted that Faure's last comment must 
be changed to read as follows “which would result from the present situation not 
only with regard”. (751.5/2-2652) 

* Infra 
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751 5/2-2552 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Acting Secretary of State ' 


TOP SECRET  # PRIORITY Laspon, February 25, 1952—9 p.m. 

Actel 10. Please call attention President. No distribution except 
Lovett, Snyder, Harriman. Following is American text of memoran- 
dum of understanding to be signed this afternoon after confirma- 
tion with French text. See Actel 9. * 


Begin text. 1. In conformity with engagements undertaken in 
common in North Atlantic Treaty ization and with specific 


ommended in report. French Government underlines, however, 
that it considers this su rey oe~ bY -7- 
character and stresses that level of its 1952 contribution is not to 
arte ty HATO conmaetins df enki af t subsequently be 
made organizations of capability rance to con te 
to defense effort in 1953. 

2. In consideration of this decision 


952. * 
Il. In accordance with this agreement representatives of United 
States Government informed French Government that program of 
assistance from US from fiscal year 1952 funds would be as follows: 





' Repeated to Paris for absolutely eyes only Bonsa! and Labouisse ~ 
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* For the text of the Supplementary Report of the TOC, see vol. v, Part |, p. 211 
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According 


were to be added at this point in the text. (751.5/2-2652) 





sat ana 





uit bh ve] 
hah : hi 
HEHE 

Hi: 





only permit Fr forces to be equipped in email measure 


financial resources foreseen (75) 5/2- 2652) 
* According to telegram ‘9% to Paris, Feb 29. this memorandum of understand 


img as corrected by telegram Actel 12 was signed by Acheson and Schuman in 
Lisbon on Feb 25 The minutes transmitted in telegram Acte!l 9 (supra) were also 


initialed by Acheson and Schuman (751 5/2- 2852) 
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No. 508 


[ee & 2- Debt 


The Acting Deputy Director of the Office of European Regional 
Affairs (Knight)* to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 


The new agreement with the French,* which should be firmed 
up later today, is leaving a none-too-good taste in the mouths of 


a few days there before returning to Washington. While | would 
like to return by next week end, I somehow feel it would be foolish 
to skimp on a day or two as long as I am there and have this occa- 
sion to get a personal “feel” of the situation. 
Affectionate best wishes to Sybil. 
As ever, 
RipGway 





' Knight was in Lisbon to serve as coordinator of the US Delegation to the Ninth 
Seasion of the North Atlantic Council, Feb 20-25 

* This ws a reference to the memorandum of understanding. subsequently referred 
to as the “Lisbon agreement”, the text of which is in telegram Actel 10 from Lisbon, 
Feb 25, 

* David K. E. Bruce 

* Presumably a reference to Liewellyn E Thompson, Counselor of Embassy in 
Italy 
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Memorandum by the Acting Deputy Director of the Office of 
TOP SECRET [Laspon,) February 24, 1952. 
Subject: France's Military-Budgetary Problem 

Despite our immediate success in reaching agreement on the 
French budgetary and force contribution, I think all of us realize 


This seems to be a fallacy of the first importance. It is difficult to 
imagine Europe's defense based on an arc with no depth. This 
would be the situation if France does not develop the kind of mili- 
tary strength which we now have in mind. It is now apparent that 
this kind of strength falls well short of the old DC/28 target. * It is 
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and for all”, we need a decision that can stand for more than a few 
weeks or months—a decision shared in all essential aspects by al! 
Ne eee oe Se 


The cost of this force level should then be looked at in the light 
of our decision as to the importance of France to us. It is probable 
that when we will have thought out carefully this question, the 
answer will be that we must make sure of France as an active and 
full participant in our collective defense, situated at the strategic 
heart of the continental NAT countries. As a corollary, it is proba- 
ble that we would conclude that we must somehow attempt to pro- 
vide France more budgetary support than is now planned, even in 
our 1953 aid program. 

Certainly, we should not give in to any and all French requests 
and demands. However, we should try to arrive at a fairer evalua- 
tion of the French effort and of the situation in which France now 
finds herself. It is conceded by the French, as well as by ourselves, 
ognize that there is little fiscal equity in fact and that the progres 
sive taxation on the statute books only applies with any reality to 
the Frenchmen with fixed incomes declared at the source. Never- 
theless, it would seem to be a serious lack of statesmanship to 
ema Rgemencelle tle paar ely Apnea eager foncnaar 
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ue, of course, to urge the French to take all possible corrective 
measures. But there are real limits on the extent to which any 
practicable measures can be immediately successful. Inflation is a 
fact, and it must be controlled if France is not to break up internal- 
ly. 

It is believed that the French military budget problem cannot be 
solved by patchwork, by squeezing out a few additional million 
francs from other parts of the French budget, and by trying to find 
a few more million dollars in this or that part of MSA funds. In 
plain words, it would seem that the negotiations over the last year- 
and-e-half have demonstrated that this problem is of a very differ- 
ent order of magnitude. If so, we face a very difficult decision as to 
how this problem can be solved in a way that is politically and eco- 
nomically realistic in the United States. 

In view of the legal restrictions on MSA funds, it is evident that 
we are unable to make a substantial additional contribution to 
France without special Congressional action. The reluctance of the 
Congress to take such action in an election year is apparent. In 
fact, there is much evidence that a strong effort will be made in 
the Congress to reduce drastically the foreign aid program already 
proposed for 1953. To request a supplemental appropriation at this 
time, in the face of the existing opposition, might seem to be politi- 
cally irresponsible. On the other hand, there is a possibility that a 
bold new program might be the best way to focus public attention 
on the nature of the problem and to create the support required to 
sustain our existing program. 

It is suggested that it might be possible to peg a new program on 
the Indochina situation. It is factually correct that, except for the 
operations in Indochina the French would need no dollar assistance 
whatever. Moreover, such a program would highlight the fact, 
largely ignored by our naturally Korea<onscious public, that the 
French have beer fighting a major war against Communist expan- 
sion in Asia since 1945. Politically, it would seem highly preferable 
to concentrate public attention on the “fighting French” in Indo- 
china rather than upon the “laggard French” in Europe. Finally, a 
program to provide additional dollar support to the French in hold- 
ing Indochina, with the understanding that the French would con- 
tinue to supply the manpower, would be difficult for critics of US 
policy in Asia to oppose without embarrassment. 

The foregoing suggestion assumes, of course, that the US contin- 
ues to consider that a French withdrawal from Indochina, even if 
logistically possible, would be highly undesirable in its effect -.pon 
the total strategic situation in Southeast Asia. In any event, from 
the point of view of US domestic politics, a bold new program based 
on France's fight on behalf of the free world in Indochina would 
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seem to offer the best prospects of success. The only alternative is 
an effort to stretch points in our present legislation and to try to 
increase aid out of the very limited funds presently available, while 
seeking to minimize the widely-prophesied reductions in the 1953 
aid program. This would put the administration on the defensive 
without directing public attention to the real issues of American 
security which are involved. A new and special program for Indo- 
china, similar in some respects to the Greek-Turkish aid program, 
would inevitably arouse new screams of anguish from the die- 
hards, but it would also give us the opportunity to place the facts 
before the public in a dramatic and convincing fashion. In view of 
the present state of opinion in the Congress, it would appear that 
we have little to lose by taking the initiative in this way. 





No. 509 
Editorial Note 


During the early morning hours of February 29, the government 
of Edgar Faure was defeated in a vote in the French National As- 
sembly on a question of confidence. The defeat came on an article 
in the finance bill under consideration by the Assembly providing 
for an overall tax increase of 15 percent. Reports of the downfall of 
the Faure government were transmitted to the Department of 
State in telegrams 5219 and 5260 from Paris, February 27 and 29, 
respectively. (751.21/2-2752 and 2-2952) 

Following an unsuccessful attempt by Paul Reynaud to form a 
new government and René Pleven’s refusal to try and form one 
himself, Antoine Pinay accepted the task and presented himself to 
the National Assembly for an investiture vote on March 6. Once 
approved, Pinay then presented his Cabinet to the Assembly on 
March 11 for another investiture vote which was also successful. 
The Embassy evaluated the obstacles in the way of Pinay’s efforts 
to form a government in telegram 5419 from Paris, March 7 
(751.13/3-752), it also reported on his new Cabinet and provided a 
brief biographical sketch of Pinay in telegrams 5433 and 5434 from 
Paris, March 8 and 9, respectively. (751.13/3-852 and 3-952) 

The political crisis in France was analyzed by Ridgway B. Knight 
in his memorandum to James C. H. Bonbright of March 7 which 
summarized Knight's impressions derived during his recent stay in 
Paris. Knight’s memorandum was subsequently circulated through- 
out the Department of State as well as to members of the Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board. (751.00/3-752) Several months later, a de- 
tailed 18-page study of the new government, entitled “The Pinay 
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Government—lIts Genesis and Prospects,” drafted by Martin F. 
Herz, was transmitted to the Department of State in despatch 2982 
from Paris, May 12. (751.00/5-1252) 





No. 510 
700 5/3- i782 


The Chief of the Mutual Security Agency Mission in France (La- 
bouisse) to the Assistant Director for Europe of the Mutual Securi- 
ty Agency (Cleveland) * 


CONFIDENTIAL [Parts,) March 7, 1952. 

Dear Haran: We are extremely disturbed by the recent meas- 
ures which France has taken in the external economic field, * not 
only because they do not appear to offer any hope of a real solution 
to the problems at which they are aimed, but also because they 
represent a definite step away from the goals of an integrated 
Europe of which the French have been the most vocal advocates up 
to this time. 

In our view, the retreat of the French into a system of import 
restrictions and what are in effect export subsidies or a system of 
preferential exchange rates is a greater blow to the ideal of the cre- 
ation of a harmonious and unified economic system to cover all of 
Western Europe, and of eventua! political federation than the de- 
fection of any other country. If this ideal of an economic and politi- 
cal union in Western Europe is ever to be reached, the French will 
have to play a leading part in its achievement. With Great Britain 
keeping herself at arm’s length from Europe, with the fear that 
exists in Western Europe of a resurgence of German power, only 
the leadership of a France strong enough to provide an effective 
counterweight to Germany would appear to offer the possibility of 
reaching the goal. Thus the spectacle of a French economy caught 
up in a morass of difficulties from which its efforts to disentangle 
itself seem ineffectual and without direction, and finally adopting 
emergency measures which intensify the economic barriers in 
Europe is doubly disquieting. 

The French have insisted that the recent measures are only tem- 
porary, and that their extreme character (with regard to the reim- 





mitted to the Department of State in “Quarterly Economic Reviews” drafted by Em- 
bassy officials, copies of these reviews are in file 851 00. 
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position of import quotas) is an indication of their temporary 
nature and a guarantee that other solutions wil! be found. We are 
not as optimistic as they are, in their statements at any rate. In 
order for the present measures to be temporary the French would 
have to adopt a firm line of action unpopular with powerful pres- 
sure groups. It was their inability to do this which led to the cur- 
rent difficulties. The present crisis has been considerable time in 
the making. In the spring and summer of 1951, it was already clear 
that inflation in France was much greater than in other countries. 
The deficit in foreign trade, the French position in EPU, and offi- 
cial foreign exchange assets all began to and continued to deterio- 
rate. In October the deterioration became very acute; then it let up 
somewhat but was still very rapid if compared with the situation 
during the spring and summer months. Until the measures taken 
at the beginning of last month almost nothing was done to arrest 
the decline, and indeed many policies followed by the Government 
only served to enhance it. 

Credit policy is a case in point. Following the economic lull in 
the latter part of 1949 and the first part of 1950, the French liber- 
alized their credit policy in May 1950 to encourage an expansion. 
Conditions, of course, changed drastically after ine outbreak of the 
Korean war. During the last quarter of 1950, it was clear that pro- 
duction was expanding satisfactorily and that the major problem 
was to stem the inflation. Nevertheless, it was not until October 
1951 that anything was done to restrict bank credit, which under 
the impetus of speculative pressures, as well as the expansion in 
production and the rise in prices, was three times as large in 1951 
as in 1950. Even so, the measures taken at this time to tighten 
credit were more apparent than real and the expansion during the 
remainder of 1951 was just as great as previously. We have been 
told that under the pressure of complaints of businessmen the 
French financia! authorities evolved a whole series of devices 
which made it possible to extend credit outside of the rediscount 
ceilings and thereby in effect to negate the publicly announced in- 
tentions of the Bank of France. 

The Government wage and price policy has equally aggravated 
the inflation. One of the most contradictory aspects of this policy 
has been the legislating of price increases for the public utilities, 
for wheat, and other controlled commodities or services. Thus, 
within a brief period, the price of wheat was raised 30 per cent, the 
price of coal 20 per cent, steel 21 per cent, electricity 25 per cent, 
gas 12 per cent, and freight rates 15 per cent. It is true that each of 
these price increases was based on some rationale of increasing 
production (wheat), eliminating the deficit (SNCF), or obtaining 
funds for desirable investments (electricity and gas); but almost all 
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of these commodities and services enter directly into the cost of 
living and therefore increases in their prices only serve to nourish 
the inflationary spiral in which wage increases compensate for in- 
creases in the cost of living and in turn serve as the justification 
for further price increases. The Government's attempt to lower the 
price of meat resulted in confused disorder, the main results of 
which seem to be a temporary brake in the price of more expensive 
cuts at the expense of a rise in the cheaper cuts. 

During the year and a half following Korea, hourly wage rates 
rose considerably more than consumer prices, and while weekly 
earnings did not rise as fast as wage rates, they were stil! higher in 
real terms at the end of 1951 than in June 1950. Twice in 1951 the 
Government boosted the legal minimum wage, which has a kind of 
“pilot” effect on wage trends, once by 11.5 per cent and the second 
time by 15 per cent. Probably because of the 1945-49 experience, 
when large-scale increases barely enabled wages to hold their own 
with prices, French labor could not now be satisfied with increases 
of a smaller magnitude which it might have been possible to absorb 
fully into the existing cost structure, thereby avoiding a large in- 
crease in the general price level and perhaps leading to a greater 
increase in real wages. 

Government-inspired wage increases and government-directed 
price adjustments were transmitted rapidly throughout the price 
structure. Each economic pressure group succeeded in more or less 
maintaining its relative position. The financial authorities saw fit 
to let credit outstanding rise accordingly. As a result of these fac- 
tors, the French wage and price structure moved upwards faster 
than that of its principal trading partners. By September 1951, the 
increase in French wholesale prices since the pre-Korean period 
was 4-5 per cent greater than in Belgium, Germany, and the UK, 
and 15 per cent greater than in Italy and Switzerland. During the 
last quarter of 1951, the gap was intensified and in December the 
increase in French prices was 11 per cent greater than in the first 
group of countries mentioned above and 25 per cent greater than 
in the second. 

The French sometimes seek to attribute their difficulties to the 
post-Korea increases in the prices of imported raw materials. Al- 
though this undoubtedly had some effect in starting the inflation, 
the fact that imported raw material prices have fallen appreciably 
since the spring of 1951 has not prevented French prices from con- 
tinuing to rise. In December 1951, the weighted index of imported 
raw material prices was 40 per cent above the level of June 1950, 
whereas the index of domestic raw materials was 94 per cent 
above. 
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The most common explanation that the French give of their 
present predicament, both popularly and in official circles, is that 
it is due to the burden of financing rearmament. However, this has 
not yet had a serious impact. In both 1950 and 1951, the Govern- 
ment budget was in a better condition (ie., the percentage of ex- 
penditures which had to be covered by borrowing was smaller) 
than at any other time since the end of the war. Thus, the budget 
and defense expenditures cannot be held responsible. It is true to a 
certain extent that the defense effort has absorbed resources of the 
economy, in the sense that basic production and capacity in the 
heavy industries has increased under the stimulus of foreign 
orders, anticipated domestic orders and speculative increases in in- 
ventories. Thus, practically all of the industries concerned with 
producers’ goods have experienced a particularly sharp increase. 

A complaint constantly made in official circles is that the low 
level of foreign exchange reserves makes it impossible to have any 
flexibility in external economic policy. But the French were in a 
relatively good reserve position in the spring of 1951, and even if, 
as the French maintain, the rapid loss of dollars thereafter was 
partly due to the postponement of United States economic aid, the 
loss in EPU credits and in credits with other areas of the world 
cannot be attributed to this cause. 

In the case of their EPU position, the French are certainly cor- 
rect in attributing a part of their present difficulties to the import 
restrictions previously imposed by the Germans, the Dutch and the 
British. The German and Dutch import restrictions have probably 
played as important a part in the deterioration of the French posi- 
tion in EPU as the French internal inflation. The British restric- 
tions undoubtedly played a part in the sharp drop in sterling ex- 
ports in December and will weigh heavily on the French trade bal- 
ance as long as they are continued. The improvement in the Dutch 
external position has made it possible for them to eliminate pro- 
gressively their import restrictions to the point where they have 
almost reached again the 75 percent stage of liberalization. The 
German external position has improved spectacularly and though 
they are still far from the 75 per cent stage, they have increased 
the percentage of liberalized imports from its low level following 
the February crisis, and it is to be expected that both their situa- 
tion and degree of liberalization will continue to improve. As far as 
the British are concerned, it is difficult to say now what the future 
prospects are; improvement in their external position will depend 
on the effectiveness of their internal measures and particularly of 
their budget policy. 

In a sense, the French were pushed to take the expedient of re- 
stricting imports by the similar previous action of their main cus- 
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action may force a more searching examination in 
and the EPU Managing Board of what has to be done in 
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cent trade liberalization. Thus, EPU had no choice except to sit by 
and watch the French slide downwards at an increasing rate. 

The progressive liberalization of imports by other countries 
which are France’s customers, and the broadening of the EPU 
function, may have a favorable effect on the French position. But it 
is doubtful that these developments by themselves would be 
enough to solve the French external problem. Even if other coun- 
tries’ actions had been the major cause of the present French exter- 
nal position, it has reached such a point, taking into account also 
the atmosphere of disorganization and inflation internally and the 
upward adjustment in the price and wage structure, that it apr ears 
that only a devaluation may be able to set things right again. De- 
flation is out of the question. As was the case in England in the 
months preceding the devaluation in September 1949, the expecta- 
tion in France of devaluation is leading to a flight of capita! of 
such proportions that it may be possible to stem it only by the fait 
accompli. However, the sine qua non of devaluation’s having any- 
thing more than a temporary salutary effect is that internal prices 
are kept from rising as a result. Otherwise, the cycle will only 
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devaluation will not be an easy one, and will depend upon a credit 
and price and wage policy which will force sellers to absorb a large 
part of the increased cost of imports instead of, as usually occurs 
after any increase in costs in France, of overcompensating for it. 

We have discussed the entire problem of corrective measures 
with French financial officials. We have also considered the prob- 
lem with the Finance and Trade people in MSA/E and have 
reached agreement with them that the four following consider- 
ations should be stressed both in the EPU hearings on the French 
problem and in any further bilateral talks: 

ge ee Se ee ee et ete fe ee ee 

for European integration in which she has 
ee coal and steel community, the common military 
budget, and the common military procurement program? 

(2) What evidence can be offered to buttress the belief that 
France is able or has the will to handle her domestic economic and 
financial affaires in a manner conducive to the creation of the type 
of economic conditions which are necessary for in 

ap Whak clans aun Ueda: Sales te the Punch to eamen Gant Os 
restrictive measures will really be only temporary? 

(4) What did the French do before the fact to try to head off the 
crisis which has descended upon them? 

The implementation of the Lisbon decisions may provide the 
French with an opportunity to work out the type of economic and 
financial program needed to restore some measure of stability to 
the situation. It is only upon the basis of such stability that we can 
hope to move forward towards our broader political objectives in 
Western Europe. 

In view of the delicate nature of many of the subjects discussed 
in this letter, I should greatly appreciate your limiting its distribu- 
tion to a few key persons. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY 





No. 511 
751 18/3-1552 Telegram 


The Chargé in France (Bonsal) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, March 15, 1952—2 p. m. 


5611. MSA/E for Draper. Pass also Harriman, Lovett, Snyder 
and Wood. 
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1. Amb Draper, accompanied by Labouisse and myself, paid cour- 
tesy call on PriMin Pinay afternoon March 14. Amb said he was 
returning to Wash this weekend for few days and he wid be glad to 
carry any mag PriMin might wish to send. 

2. Pinay was most appreciative Amb Draper's visit. Said he ac- 
cepted present job not because he liked or wanted power but be- 
cause he felt he was needed. Pointed out heavy burdens facing 
France for reconstruction, investment and rearmament. He empha- 
sized drain of operations in Indochina which “is not a French war 
but a fight on behalf of the free world against Communism,” and 
pointed out that France is spending in Indochina at an annual rate 
equivalent to more than 50% of France's total investments in that 
area. 

3. Pinay said his govt wid con*inue policies of predecessors in in- 
ternat! field, mentioning Schuman Plan, EDF, and NATO. Specifi- 
cally stated wid honor commitments made at Lisbon, but said it 
most important that US act promptly to carry out its undertakings 
so as to enable France to do her part. 

4. Pinay referred to importance US expediting off-shore proc pro- 
gram, and especially urged that we find way to help finance Fr mil 
production so as to prevent curtailment of production. In this con- 
nection, Pinay made point that a new atmosphere of confidence is 
appearing in France and that it was a main objective of his govt to 
strengthen this confidence. He feared the serious consequences to 
“this young and fragile plant” if it shld prove necessary to cut back 
production and possibly increase unemployment. 

5. Pinay stated that there exists in Fr opinion generally a deep- 
rooted fear of inflation and that memories of what happened to the 
currencies of Germany and of certain central European countries 
after World War I are being recalled in connection with the 
present situation. He expressed the view that further deterioration 
in the direction of inflation cld quite easily produce grave difficul- 
ties including public disorders. 

6. Amb Draper expressed his sympathy with the Fr position. He 
summarized situation with respect to our $200 mil undertaking, 
but added that, in all frankness, he must point out his strong 
doubts that much if anything cld be done to take over addit!l Fr 
production. He referred to Pleven’s statements on this subj of last 
Monday and merely undertook again to bring the Fr concern over 
this matter to the attn of the Wash authorities. 

7. As to his prospective program (which we understand wil! be 
presented to the Assembly on Tuesday next), Pinay said the broad 
lines were known but not the details. He said that one of France's 
problems has been the need to finance by heavy taxes the costs of 
investment, reconstruction, NATO def, the operations in Indochina, 
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etc. These heavy taxes made prices higher and this in turn injured 
Fr's trade position. He said he intended to balance his budget, but 
wid not increase taxes. He wid try to make savings in the admin of 
the govt; “there wid have to be readjustments in investments and 
reconstruction”; and he wid make every effort to encourage pay- 
ment of taxes due. He laid great stress on the importance of a 
moral awakening and of instilling in all Frenchmen the full sense 
of their civic responsibilities. He attributed the low morale of Fr to 
the shocks and dislocations of the two World Wars and to the occu- 
pations, but expressed his belief in the country’s ability to recover 
stature promptly. He believes he has made a real start in this di- 
rection and appears to have confidence that he can carry it 
through. 

BONnsAL 





No. 512 
Editorial Note 


During the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952, which began on March 13 and contin- 
ued through April 4, former Ambassador in France David K. E. 
Bruce appeared before the committee to give testimony concerning 
the political and economic conditions in France. For the text of 
Bruce's statement made before the Committee on March 25, see 
Department of State Bulletin, April 7, 1952, pages 533-534. Regard- 
ing these and other hearings relating to the Mutual Security Act of 
1952, see Document 255. 
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Emenhower Library Emenhower papers. 1916 1962 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Counselor of Embassy in 
France (MacArthur) ' 


SECRET Paris, March 20, 1952. 


Participants: Genera! Eisenhower, 
General Chaban-Delmas, French Deputy and Mayor 
of Bordeaux, 





'A handwritten notation on the source text reads “This memo represents Mr 
MacArthur's recollection of the conversation. It is simply for the record and has not 
been cleared 
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senhower at SHAPE on Thursday, March 20, at 10 a. m. 

General Chaban-Delmas opened the conversation by sayir; that 
he was privileged and honored to be received by Genera! Eisenhow- 
er. The latter replied that he was very glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of General Chaban-Delmas, since he knew of Genera] Chaban- 
Delmas’ work in the Resistance. Chaban-Delmas said that in 1940 
he had gone to England and joined the Resistance. From 1940 until 
the liberation in 1944 he had «i: 2nt most of this time in France, al- 
though he had made numerous trips back and forth by plane be- 
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French Resistance leaders to avoid a premature insurrection in 


of the complete disruption of telephone, telegraph, and communica- 
tion lines to the south. There had been a potentially very danger- 


ing. 

Genera! Eisenhower then said he would like to take the opportu- 
nity of his meeting with Chaban-Delmas to set forth some of his 
problems, and notably some of his views on the role of France in 


tries 
sions with which the North Atlantic alliance is continually faced. 
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equal partner. These tactics were not aimed at the United States, 
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placed by the leadership of Ge»seral de Gaulle. Americans should 
not be oversensitive about thi: since he could assure General Ei- 
senhower that it was not directed against the United States. 
General Chaban-Delmas then made reference to a recent and im- 
portant speech of General de Gaulle's in which the latter, after at- 
attacks against them did not serve either the country in question 
or the collective unity which is essential if the Western world is to 
States had, by agreeing to designate a Supreme Commander, sc- 
cepted responsibilities which he, Chaban-Delmas, hoped it would 
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ties in such a way as effectively to change the status of Morocco 
through the gradual elimination of France’s legitimate interests 
there. 

General Eisenhower said that he agreed entirely with General 
Chaban-Delmas on this point. He had never heard anyone suggest 
that any American Army officer had endeavored to use his mili- 
tary position in Morocco or elsewhere to undermine or weaken the 
position of an ally. Certainly, this was nui the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Chaban-Delmas said he had mentioned this to 
General Eisenhower not with the idea that the latter would have 
different views, but simply as an illustration of the type of problem 
which might arise. He was very happy to hear Genera! Eisenhower 
express himself as he had. He added that the time might come 
when the respective positions of France, Morocco, and the United 
States should be reviewed. If there were any thoughts on this on 
the part of either France or the United States, they should discuss 
it through diplomatic channels as an entirely separate question 
from the existence of non-French allied forces in Morocco. It was a 
separate problem and neither the United States nor any other 
country should use its position in French overseas territories to en- 
deavor «) secure a change in the international status of such an 
area. Chaban-Delmas said he mentioned this not because he 
thought the United States had any such ideas in mind, but that 
past experience with the British had not been happy for France in 
the area of Africa and the Middle East. He felt certain the United 
States would not commit the errors of which the British had been 
guilty. 

General Eisenhower said he would like to skip from the subject 
of North Africa back to metropolitan France. In his view, the de- 
fensive strength of any country consisted of three elements—first, 
the spiritual and moral strength of a people and their will to resist; 
second, their economic and financial capabilities; third their actual 
military forces-in-being. The over-all strength of a country was not 
simply the addition of these three elements, but rather their multi- 
plication. In other words, if a country were deficient in any one of 
these elements, the total net result would be deficient, since if you 
multiply something by zero, the result is zero. Chaban-Delmas said 
he agreed entirely with General Eisenhower and knew that Gener- 
al de Gaulle felt 100% the same way. It was for this reason that 
General de Gaulle and his Party believed that existing French 
leadership was not sufficient to build up the three factors which 
General Eisenhower had mentioned. It was for this reason that 
they believed they must come to power in order to achieve strength 
in these three vital areas. 
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General Eisenhower then said he would like to talk about the 
problem of Western Europe. At the present time there appeared to 
be two highly organized and developed large industrial complexes. 
One was the Soviet Union, which had harnessed the potential of 
the satellite states to the Soviet industrial complex. The other was 
the United States. Through the size of both of these complexes and 
because each had available to it many essential raw materials, the 
individual European countries were not in a position really to com- 
pete with them. Europe as a whole was deficient in essential raw 
materials such as oil, coal, etc., etc. If the European countries 
wanted to compete and make a living, it did not appear to General 
Eisenhower that they could be in constant competition with each 
other and with the United States and Soviet industrial complexes. 
He believed profoundly that what was called for was a European 
union which would enable the individual European countries to 
make maximum collective use of their individual capabilities. It 
was only by united effort that they would be able to preserve a rea- 
sonable standard of living and at the same time maintain that min- 
imum defensive strength which was necessary if they were not to 
be left at the mercy of the Soviet Union. Many people thought that 
Americans such as he were naive when they talked about Europe- 
an union. Many Europeans felt that Americans over-simplified the 
problem and did not take into account historical and ethnical facts. 
Gencral Eisenhower said the question of European union certainly 
posed many very great problems. However, if European union was 
a necessity for long-term European survival, there was no such 
thing as impossibility. Rather, the difficulties became obstacles 
which enlightened leadership, courage, and perseverance could 
most certainly overcome. Chaban-Delmas said he thoroughly 
agreed that European union was essential to the survival of 
Europe. General de Gaulle also believed this, and had taken the 
lead in stressing the need for European unification. 

General Eisenhower said that before concluding, he would like to 
mention one other point—namely, the European Army. When he 
had first heard of the European Army concept, he had been very 
cool toward it. It was not a simple and easy concept to implement. 
As he had studied it further, and particularly as he had studied the 
problem of Germany, he had come to believe strongly that the Eu- 
ropean Army was the best and speediest and safest way to incorpo- 
rate a German contribution to Western defense. Western Europe 
needed a defense line as far to the East in Germany as possible to 
give the necessary depth. It would be unthinkable to have Germans 
defended by allied forces with the Germans sitting calmly on their 
hands and doing nothing to contribute to their own defense. It was 
also unthinkable to let Germany rearm independently, with no 
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control whatsoever. If this occurred, the Germans might be dis- 
posed to play the Soviet Union off against the West, or in the pat- 
tern of the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement, Germany might make 
some sort of alliance with the Soviet Union for tactical reasons. If 
this should ever occur, the defense posture of Western Europe, and 
indeed of the free world, would be very difficult, to say the least. 
What was needed was a plan which would permit Germany to 
make an adequate contribution to Western defense and at the 
same time would tie Germany solidly and effectively in with the 
Western world. He believed the European Army plan was the only 
solution which we now have which would result in what we desire 
to achieve. 

Chaban-Delmas said he agreed thoroughly with General Eisen- 
hower but that what was first needed was political integration 
through the formation of some supra-national body which would 
unite Western Europe. General Eisenhower said he felt this was a 
little bit like the question of which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg. He believed that time was of the essence and that we should 
move forward now in the next several months and create the Euro- 
pean Defense Community so that we could get ahead with the job 
of bringing in a German contribution. Insofar as he was concerned, 
there was no reason why parallel with this development, a Europe- 
an constitutional convention could not be called which would study 
and perhaps in a year’s time report on steps which might be taken 
for real European political union. There was an opportunity for the 
Europeans to move forward concurrently in both fields. Obviously, 
it would take longer to create a real political union than it would 
to establish the European Defense Community, but the latter was 
most certainly a step in the direction of European unity as was the 
Schuman Plan. 

General Chaban-Delmas said he personally agreed with General 
Eisenhower. (Subsequently, he said to Mr. MacArthur that he felt 
the Gaullist Party had been wrong in systematically opposing the 
European Army, and that perhaps it should take a new look at its 
position and develop one favoring the European Army, while con- 
tinuing to attack the government for not pressing ahead rapidly 
enough with a real European union. He said the General’s remarks 
had caused him to reflect and he would wish to think and talk to 
some of his friends about this problem.) 

General Eisenhower, in conclusion, said he had enjoyed very 
much his conversation with General Chaban-Delmas. General 
Chaban-Delmas was young, energetic, and seemed to have great 
understanding of the necessity of unity and collective action. In the 
coming years, he would expect to see his name become more promi- 
nent in the French and international press as an advocate and de- 
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fender of collective allied action and as one who was tolerant and 
understanding of the viewpoints of his different allies. 

Chaban-Delmas replied that if by stepping out of the political pic- 
ture tomorrow he could further collective action, he would do so 
immediately. He had no political background, having originally se- 
lected the civil service (finance) as a career. However, he had 
turned to public life because he believed France needed people who 
wished to come to power not simply to be a minister in a govern- 
ment, but to use their power for the greater good of France and the 
Western alliance. He said he had been greatly honored to be re- 
ceived by General Eisenhower and would treasure always his op- 
portunity of having such a full and frank discussion with the Gen- 
eral. 





No. 514 
EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Letters—France, Jan -Aug. 1955" 


The Counselor of Embassy in France (MacArthur) to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bonbright) 


PERSONAL AND SECRET Paris, April 5, 1952. 


Dear JAMIE: I enclose a memorandum, which I dictated in con- 
siderable haste, of a conversation between General Eisenhower and 
General Koenig. It occurred at a small informa! luncheon where 
there were four of us present (ie., Generals Eisenhower, 
Gruenther, Koenig, and myself). While Koenig is an old comrade- 
in-arms of the General and served under him both in London and 
Normandy, as far as I was able to ascertain, Koenig’s approach was 
quite negative. In essence, he says nothing can be done until de 
Gaulle comes to power on his own terms. 

The object in having Koenig come to SHAPE, insofar as we were 
concerned, was to try to exercise influence so that the absolute hos- 
tility of the Gaullists to the European Army might be somehow 
shaken. We did not make one single inch with Koenig and it was 
clear in my mind that the root of General de Gaulle’s and Koenig's 
opposition to the European Army is that it will mean the disap- 
pearance of a French national army. This is very difficult for any 
French general to swallow. 

You may wish to pass this along to Ridge. ' I particularly invite 
your attention to the fact that you will be having Koenig in Wash- 
ington in May on a trip whose main purpose is to try to sell the 





‘Ridgway B. Knight. 
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RPF to our people. You and possibly David Bruce would be inter- 
ested to know that at one point of the conversation, General Eisen- 
hower asked whether Koenig had explained his views to David. 
Koenig replied that he liked Ambassador Bruce and that he saw 
him from time to time socially, but that he had the feeling the Am- 
bassador and the Embassy were reticent about seeing him because 
of his association with General de Gaulle. 

It was good to see you over here, and we only regret that your 
trip was so brief. This carries with it every good wish and all the 
best. * 

Yours ever, 
Douc 


{Enclosure} 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Counselor of Embassy in 
France (MacArthur) 


SECRET [Paris,] April 2, 1952. 
Participants: General Eisenhower, 
General Gruenther, 
General Koenig, French Deputy from the Bas-Rhin, 
Mr. MacArthur. 

Several days ago General Koenig wrote General Eisenhower 
saying he would be very glad to call upon him. In reply, General 
Eisenhower invited General Koenig to lunch with him today. In 
the course of the conversation, General Eisenhower expounded his 
views on the role of leadership which France should play in conti- 
nental Europe and his conviction that in the long run, European 
union was essential if the European countries were to be able to 
maintain an adequate standard of living while at the same time 
maintaining adequate military forces for their defense. He pointed 
out that the continental European countries could only do this if 
they made maximum collective use of their own individual econom- 
ic, financial, productive, manpower, etc., capacities. General Eisen- 
hower thought that France could take the lead in organizing a uni- 
fied Western Europe. 





2 In a reply to MacArthur dated Apr. 11, Bonbright acknowledged receipt of this 
letter and commented that “with the experience of the past ten years under our 
belts, it seems to me that one thing which remains unchanged in this changing 
world is the attitude of the Gaullists, at least those of the hardcore. I must say, how- 
ever, that I take considerable satisfaction in the signs of strain within the RPF 
party itself.” (EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Letters—France, Jan.~Aug. 1955") 
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He expressed the strong view that it was essential to get along 
with the signing of the European Defense Community Treaty in 
the next month. The signing of this treaty should not await the or- 
ganization of a European federal political union, which would obvi- 
ously take at least a few years to work out. However, the EDC was 
a step in the direction of European unity and should be implement- 
ed now, while the situation in terms of Germany was probably as 
favorable as it would ever be. At the same time, the participating 
European countries could organize some forum where they could 
study the problems of political union and come up with a plan for 
governments to examine perhaps in a year or eighteen months. 
General Eisenhower concluded by saying Germany will not contin- 
ue to drift indefinitely between East and West, and that Adenauer, 
who was well-disposed toward European unity and affiliation with 
the West, will not remain in power indefinitely. Even now, the 
German Social Democrats and the neo-Nazis are both chipping 
away and endeavoring to undermine his position. We should, there- 
fore, press ahead rapidly, and by signing the EDC Treaty tie Ger- 
many solidly and irrevocably in with the West. 

Koenig said that while he agreed with General Eisenhower, it 
was naiv.: to believe that the present French leaders would ever do 
anything constructive. He said they were nice, amiable gentlemen, 
but that they lacked character and that to them politics was an 
end in itself, instead of means of coping with France’s ills. He 
asked for General Eisenhower's candid opinion on the French Gov- 
ernment, saying that he could not believe anyone had any confi- 
dence in it since it constantly made promises which it never ful- 
filled. For example, Moch had promised 15 divisions by December 
1951, and France had only produced about half that number. Gen- 
eral Koenig said that when a government committed itself it 
should do so seriously and not make lighthearted promises which it 
had no intention of keeping. 

General Eisenhower said the question of a government being 
able to meet its plans frequently depended on financial and eco- 
nomic quesions, on which he, General Eisenhower, was not in a po- 
sition to pass judgment. If the reports on France’s economic and fi- 
nancial situation which he read in the papers were accurate he 
could understand how and why they had been unable from the fi- 
nancial end to do what they had said they would do, particularly in 
view of the increasingly heavy financial burden in Indochina. 

Koenig said he agreed there might be financial difficulties which 
would prevent a government from meeting a commitment, but this 
was not the case in France, where lack of leadership, incompe- 
tence, and fumbling had been responsible for a very considerable 
part of the slippage. He again said that France could never fulfill 
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the role of leadership which Genera! Eisenhower envisaged for it, 
with the present leaders. Messrs. Pleven, Pinay, Reynex«i, Auriol, 
etc., were all pleasant and amiable politicians, bu: they would 
never give France rea! leadership. 

He said that from the military point of view, de Gaulle and the 
RPF insisted that the government should increase the number of 
officers and non-commissioned officers in the professional army; 
that it should increase the term of military service to 24 months; 
that it should instill in the French armed forces real morale and 
will-to-fight by seeing that they were properly organized, trained, 
and equipped. These were military conditions for the entry of the 
RPF into a coalition government. Unfo:tunately, the other parties 
were unwilling to accept these conditions because of the Socialists, 
who were at heart anti-anything that had to do with the military. 
Recently, Paul Reynaud had sounded out all the parties to find out 
if a government of national union could be ‘ormed. Reynaud made 
no mention of it being headed by de Gaulle, and the presumption 
was that someone else, possibly Reynaud himself, might head it. 
The RPF had been willing to participate, but the Socialists had re- 
fused to enter any government in which the RPF joined because 
they would not agree to the military conditions de Gaulle felt were 
essential to France’s security. 

Referring to General Eisenhower's views on European Union, 
General Koenig said General de Gaulle strongly favored such 
union. He did not, however, favor the European Defense Force. In 
any event, steps for European military integration cou!d only be 
taken after there was a political union through which political 
agreements had been reached. Insofar as the RPF is concerned, it 
does not object to a German national army. 

General Eisenhower said that while the RPF might not object to 
a German national army, Adenauer had objections, fearing that 
there might be a rebirth of German militarism. Furthermore, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had the feeling that the French people were op- 
posed to a German national army. Koenig did not dispute this 
point, but simply said that de Gaulle was strongly opposed to the 
European Army because it would mean the disappearance of the 
French national army. This was unthinkable. 

General Eisenhower said Koenig had said that General de Gaulle 
was for European union. If this were really true, why did he not 
support steps in this direction which the present government was 
taking? Koenig replied that the present government would never 
achieve any real steps in the direction of European union because 
of the incapacity of the present leadership and that therefore there 
was no point in the RPF’s supporting a government which had a 
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policy of the lowest common denominator and would never produce 
constructive results. 

General Eisenhower said he was discouraged and disappointed in 
what General Koenig said. He felt that the survival of France and 
Europe were at stake. General Koenig gave him the impression 
that playing politics was more important than survival. Koenig re- 
plied that it was the present French leaders and not the RPF who 
were playing politics. The RPF would not lend itself to this and 
would remain a party which had only France's interests at heart. 

In conclusion, General Koenig said he was going to the United 
States in May to attend the West Point Sesquicentennial and that 
while in the United States would make occasion to see a few promi- 
nent Americans in public life to get across to them General de 
Gaulle’s real views, which he felt were sadly misunderstood in the 
United States. 





No. 515 
EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “EUR—Subject files IT” 


The Counselor of Embassy in France (MacArthur) to the Under 
Secretary of State (Bruce) 


TOP SECRET AND PERSONAL Paris, May 1, 1952. 


Dear Davin: With reference to my letter of April 25, ' I enclose 
a Memorandum of Conversation prepared by Dick Walters summa- 
rizing General Eisenhower's conversation with General de Gaulle 
last evening when General Eisenhower was the guest of honor of 
the Order of the Liberation. The Memorandum prepared by Dick 
Walters has had no clearance, and General Eisenhower has not 
seen it so it has no standing but represents, I believe, a good 
résumé of the conversation. 

When General Eisenhower arrived at the building which is the 
headquarters of the Order of the Liberation, General de Gaulle 
came out on the sidewalk to greet him as he stepped from the car. 
They then proceeded into the building and General de Gaulle led 
them to a salon where he, General Eivenhower and Colonel Wal- 
ters were closeted during the conversation set forth in the attached 





' MacArthur's letter informed Bruce of General Koenig's initiative in organizing 
this dinner and concluded that “it is probably a good thing that the two men can 
meet prior to General Eisenhower's departure.” (EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Letters— 
France, 1950-1955") Eisenhower wrote President Truman asking to be relieved 
his post as Supreme Commander in Europe by June | and this request was accept- 
ed. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway succeeded General Eisenhower as Supreme Com- 
mander. 
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Memorandum. They then joined the other guests (General Juin, 
General Koenig, Admira! d’Argenliev and Andre Poniatowski) for 

Dick Walters tells me that the whole atmosphere was the most 
extraordinary thing he has ever witnessed. General de Gaulle was 
- completely relaxed, was witty and filled with charm; as Dick put it 
“even Tony Biddle couldn't have put on a better act”. Apparently 
the whole atmosphere was informal and very friendly. 

You will note that General Eisenhower took the initiative at the 
beginning of the conversation by making reference to de Gaulle’s 
anti-American statements. Dick Walters said that he fully expected 
de Gaulle to show some signs of stiffness or resentment when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower opened fire on him point blank as it were. No such 
thing happened. De Gaulle nodded and indicated that he fully un- 
derstood General Eisenhower's point of view and then went on to 
develop his reply. 

While I have no illusions about de Gaulle and his Party, I do 
think that the meeting served a very useful purpose, and I believe 
that at least some of General Eisenhower's observations will 
remain with General de Gaulle. 

This is written in great haste to catch the outgoing pouch, but 
carries with it every good wish and all! the best. 

I am enclosing copies of this letter and the memorandum for 
George Perkins, Jamie Bonbright and Ridge Knight. You might 
also wish to show this to Doc * who has had some experience with 
this gentleman in the past. 

Yours ever, 













































Douctas MacArtuur Il 


{Enclosure} 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Lieutenant Colonel Vernon A. 
Walters 


TOP SECRET [Panris,) April 30, 1952. 
Place of Conversation: Seat of the Order of Liberation 
Participants: General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
General Charles de Gaulle 
Lt. Colonel Vernon A. Walters 
After expressions by both Generals of their satisfaction at having 
this opportunity to meet and talk informally so that they could 
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know what was in one another's minds, Genera] Eisenhower said 
that one thing which had been bothering him had been the intima- 
tions in statements and speeches of Genera! de Gaulle’s that would 
indicate that the U.S. troops who were in France were here as “oc- 
cupation forces” or were in other ways unwelcome. He said that it 
was difficult enough for Americans to convince U.S. public and 
Congressional opinion of the need for sustaining the American 
effort in Europe and voting the foreign aid appropriations. The sol- 
diers who are here would prefer to be at home. They felt they were 
doing a service for their country and for freedom by serving here. 
General de Gaulle replied by saying that to understand his point of 
view General Eisenhower, who was a citizen of a great, powerful 
nation, must understand that he, General de Gaulle, saw his 
nation, which had been great, now greatly reduced in power. He 
felt it necessary to constantly remind the French people that they 
must be independent and strong; independent even with their 
allies. If they lost this love of independence, they could never 
become a powerful partner for the United States. He was greatly 
distressed by the weakness of the State in France under the 
present system. He said quite frankly that he wanted to change 
that system. As it now stood, it provided no continuity or opportu- 
nity for leadership. When he made the statements which he did, it 
was not to attack the U.S. but to help him in his struggle to 
achieve this change. General Eisenhower asked General de Gaulle 
to remember that his words were heard on the other side of the 
ocean also, and to think of the effect they might have there. He 
said that as far as the necessity of the stability of France was con- 
cerned, he was likewise convinced that it was essential when a 
party had been elected to power that it be able to exercise that 


power. 

General de Gaulle then said he would like to mention one or two 
other points. He said that in Africa the French had sometimes 
been wrong and sometimes been right, but nevertheless France 
needed that portion of Africa which was associated with her. There 
were reforms which would have to be carried out, but in the frame- 
work of those reforms the French hoped that this portion of Africa 
would remain with them, as it was a prerequisite for their own 
greatness, and because they felt so strongly about this that any- 
thing which they interpreted as being interference or trespassing 
on their rights made them “leap into the air, and particularly 
myself’, added General de Gaulle. 

General Eisenhower replied that he presumed the General was 
referring to the alleged activities of some U.S. Consular personnel 
in the North Africa area. General Eisenhower said that it was a 
tradition in the State Department which he did not believe would 
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be changed that their officials would be free to receive anyone who 
was not a criminal! or a member of some outlaw group, but likewise 
the State Department condemned any interference by any Ameri- 
can whatsoever in the interna! affairs of any other nation. He did 
not believe you could stifle the wave of nationalism in any of these 
countries, but hoped that the Arabs would realize that they could 
not make a living by themselves and needed the French as much 
as the French needed them. The only desire of the U.S. was for sta- 
bility in this area and for the French and native populations to 
work increasingly closer together for the mutual benefit of both. 

General Eisenhower returned to the subject of the inferences 
against the presence of U.S. troops in France and said that every- 
thing should be done to avoid assisting the Communist poison in 
this respect. The presence of these troops was a visible commit- 
ment that the U.S. would be present from the beginning if any- 
thing did occur and not wait as they did in 1914 and 1939. 

General de Gaulle said he was very happy to hear these views of 
General Eisenhower's concerning North Africa and with respect to 
the presence in France of U.S. troops—he said, “If these troops 
were not here, the Soviets would be at the Atlantic and there 
would be a Communist government in Paris’. General de Gaulle 
then said that he felt that the Atlantic alliance, and primarily the 
US.-French alliance, was absolutely essential. Measures should be 
taken against the Communists, but the present government was 
too weak to do this. That is why he wanted to change the present 
system. 

General de Gaulle then said there was the question of the Ger- 
mans. He mentioned he had been one of the first to advocate an 
“entente” between France and Germany. This would be the great- 
est contribution that could be made to Europe and perhaps to the 
world, but it must be done in such a way that the French people 
would not fear the Germans. General Eisenhower said that he felt 
that Europe in the long run could not earn its living without a 
closer federation, particularly in the economic field. He felt that 
the European Defense Community was the best way of obtaining a 
German contribution while maintaining the necessary safeguards. 
General de Gaulle interjected that a federation between France 
and Germany was absolutely essential. General Eisenhower said 
that France, as the keystone of the European arch with her long 
tradition of bold and imaginative leadership, could seize an ex- 
traordinary opportunity by taking the leadership in this moment— 
so to speak, grasping the flag and moving out in front. If she did 
this, she would never fear the Germans, because the federation 
would be something which she had brought about. 
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General de Gaulle then asked Genera! Eisenhower whether, very 
broadly speaking, he felt we should adopt an offensive or defensive 
strategy in the Far East. General Eisenhower said that, broadly 
speaking, because of the problem of the 400 million Chinese. the 
vast area of China, and the necessity of building up adequate 
strength in Europe, he felt a defensive strategy was probably indi- 
cated. Genera! de Gaulle asked General Eisenhower's opinion con- 
cerning Indochina. The latter replied that Japan seemed to want to 
be with the West, and to live she had te trade with the whole 
South East Asian area—Indochina, Formosa, Malaya, Indonesia, 
etc.—Indochina was the barrier to the advance of Communism into 
South East Asia, and therefore it was absolutely essential to keep 
the stopper in the bottle in Indochina and to make sure that that 
stopper was strong; the fighting in Indochina was not a colonial 
episode, but a tactical battle in the great strategic world struggle 
against Soviet dictatorship. General de Gaulle said he was very 
happy to hear these words from General Eisenhower. 

Genera! Eisenhower said that during this converation he felt 
that one of the things at which General de Gaulle had been hinting 
was the question of prestige. He himself felt that the NATO na- 
tions should support one another and build up one another's pres- 
tige and not “go around cutting one another's throats”. General de 
Gaulle replied, “You have put your finger right on the heart of the 

General Eisenhower said that he felt that while General de 
Gaulle and he might differ on points like the European Army, he 
felt that the important thing was to agree to understand the impor- 
tance of the alliance between France and the US. within its NATO 
framework and to work with self respect, but also with mutual re- 
spect and particularly understanding. General de Gaulle said, “I 
could not agree with you more. I am most happy to have had this 
talk”. 





No. 516 
7515 MSP 5-852 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, May 8, 1952—7 p. m. 
6905. Cotel. Defense for Frank Nash. 





' Repeated to Heidelberg for Handy, Wiesbaden for USAFE, and London for NPO. 
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1. French Govt has presented country team with detailed memo * 
concerning additional OSP which the Fr Govt requests be made in 
Fr for reasons set forth para VI of Lisbon memo. * 

2. Program envisaged by Fr amounts to approx 216 billion francs 
($616 million) spread over several years. Payments scheduled as 
fols: 1952—$106 million; 1953—3303 million; 1954—$164 million; 
later—$43 million. 

3. Items which Fr suggest that US purchase include following: 
300 MD-452 jet aircraft; 80 Nord 2501 cargo aircraft; 118 artillery 
observation planes; $7.5 million of radio and radar equipment; $8.7 
million of aviation ammunition; 680 armored reconnaissance cars; 
835 13-ton tanks; various sizes artillery amo; 150 Ses Venon air- 
craft; 20 cargo aircraft; 15 jet trainers. 

4. Contracts authority for foregoing items had been granted by 
previous Fr legislatures; items are included on provisiona! basis in 
current Fr military budget under caption “to be cancelled if not 
purchased by US under offshore program”. 

5. In explaining memo to us, Clermont-Tonnerre of French Inter- 
ministerial Comite indicated that although 216 billion francs ($616 
million) is figure given in memo, minimum Fr requirement would 
be covered by purchases amounting to around 170 billion francs 
(about $500 million). Reduction to reach lower figure will be ex- 
plained to us later. 

6. Clermont-Tonnerre confirmed Pleven’s statements to Nat! Ass. 
(Embtel 6874, May 7‘ and Tomus 434, May 6°) as to urgent Fr 
volved this production not related tu 1952 Fr forces build-up, it is of 
utmost importance that Fr receive US assurances at earliest possi- 
bie date that purchases along lines suggested can be undertaken; 
otherwise, Fr production of these items will have to be cancelled as 
of July 1. 

7. Threat of such cancellations, added Clermont-Tonnerre, will 
place Pleven under great pressure in Assembly during debates 
later this month to readjust budget in a way that wid permit 
maintenance Fr production in order avoid adverse effect on Fr eco- 
nomic life including closing of plants, layoff of personnel, etc. 
Funds to do this cld only be obtained by reducing other mil expend- 
itures, particularly those for maintenance of troops. 





? Not found in Department of State files. 

* Transmitted to the Department of State in Document 07 

* This telegram summarized prese reactions to Pleven'’s report to the Defense 
Committee of the National Assembly concerning French need for extra military aid. 
(951.61/5-752) 

* This telegram discussed Pleven's report as related in the press. (751.5 MSP/5- 
652) 
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8. It was emphasized that Fr do not necessarily desire the immed 
letting of contracts or obligation of funds by US. Assurances of "JS 





treaty establishing a European Defense Community. For documen- 
tation on United States efforts to encourage signing of the EDC 
Treaty, see volume V, Part 1, pages 571 ff. While in Paris, Acheson 
held a series of bipartite and tripartite meetings with 
tives of the United Kingdom and France. On Tuesday, May 27, 
day of the formal signing ceremonies, Acheson had a 
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tite discussion with the French; records of these meetings are print- 
ed infra and Document 519. 

Numerous position papers were prepared in the Department of 
State in preparation for these tripartite and bipartite talks. Copies 
of these papers are in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 109-110. 





No. 518 
662A 005-2952 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State * 


SECRET Paris, May 29, 1952—3 p. m. 


7432. From the Secretary. Secy called on Pres Auriol 7 p.m. May 
28 remaining for half an hour. Accompanied by Amb Dunn and 
Knight who acted as interpreter. 

Salient aspect was emphasis placed by Auriol on Fr fears, which 
he fully shares, of rebirth strong, aggressive and adventuresome 
Ger. Referring to Germany’s comeback in psychological as well as 
material fields during past 5 years, this compares favorably with 
her evolution in 12 years after First World War. Pres said his 
greatest fear was that FedRep wid withdraw from EDC when mili- 
tarily strong enough to do so, unite her forces with those of East 
Ger and then seek to inveigle us into some adventure to recover 
her lost eastern provinces. He contrasted “moderate” Fr irreden- 
tism after 1870 which Fr never permitted to become casus belli 
with that which we can expect of Prussia. Prussia inflexible and 
will never forget; Prussia always has been and will be again soul 
and backbone of Ger. 

Auriol expressed regret that Schuman had been unable to con- 
vince Secy in Bonn re reparations out of current production and in 
somewhat vague manner sought demonstrate inequitable econ 
burden thus placed on Fr shoulders. 

Secy thanked Pres for his views and told him that he had given 
considerable thought to them as at last mtg Pres had expressed 
himself in similar vein. Secy outlined alternatives which faced US 
in connection with Ger none of which represented course of action 
which enthuses US. However, choice we made seemed to be wise 
one as other courses action definitely more dangerous. Secy assured 
Pres that we wid remain alert and fol evolution Ger with great 
care. Re SPD and Schumacher which worry Auriol greatly Secy 
told him that at some time we might be obliged to take joint action 





' Repeated to Bonn. 
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with our Allies warning that party’s policies and actions transcend- 
ed purely internal plane. 

Pres ended conversation by stressing the dangers of seeming to 
grant a monopoly of negotiating initiatives to USSR especially now 
when West is in stronger position and shld therefore be more will- 
ing to talk. He made fuzzy suggestion that Ger be somehow inter- 
nationalized under an internat! guarantee “mil or legal’ to be 
worked out by all of Ger’s neighbors “probably through UN”. Secy 
agreed re his concern about public opinion being led to believe that 
Sovs be permitted appear as only party desiring to negot, but point- 
ed out extreme practical difficulty internationalizing a country 
over long term when this country fundamentally opposed. 

Pres Auriol sent warmest messages to Pres expressing again 
deep appreciation for welcome he had recd from US Pres and 
people last year. * 

[Dunn] 





2 For documentation concerning President Vincent Auriol’s visit to Washington, 
Mar. 28-Apr. 2, 1951, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. 1v, Part 1, pp. 348 ff. 





No. 519 
Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 168 


United States Delegation Minutes of the French-United States 
Discussion at the Quai d'Orsay, Paris, May 29, 1952, 3:30 p.m. ' 


SECRET [WASHINGTON,] June 10, 1952. 
Participants: France: 

Prime Minister Pinay 

Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 

Defense Minister Pleven 

M. Letourneau 

Mr. Maurice Schumann 

Mr. Montel 

Mr. Gaillard 

Mr. Parodi 

M. de Margerie 

General Lecheres 

M. Alphand 


! These minutes, presumably drafted by officials of the Department of State upon 
their return to Washington, were circulated as document SCEM Min 4. Regarding 
the background and preparations for this talk, see Document 517. A summary of 
this meeting was transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 7482 from 
Paris, May 31. (751.5 MSP/5-3152) 
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M. de Clermont-Tonnerre 
M. Charpentier 

M. Wormser 

M. Mertinet 

M. Ratineau, and others 


Mr. Pleven as Minister of Defense opened the discussion with a 
lengthy statement along the lines generally familiar. He said that 
he would like to say a few words regarding the implementation of 
the policy which arose out of the discussion held in Lisbon last Feb- 
ruary. On February 25 the French and US Governments, over the 
signature of Messrs. Acheson and Schuman, had agreed on a 
memorandum * dealing with French military expenditure for 1952 
and the amount of US financial aid to be made available in support 
thereof. , 

Mr. Pleven said paragraph 6 of the Lisbon Memorandum of Un- 


derstanding recognized the fact that the agreed program of 1400 
billion francs would entail cancelling a certain number of contracts 


for military equipment and also that generally speaking no new 
orders could be piaced. This meant that France’s armament indus- 
try would be brought to a very low level. It was therefore agreed at 
that time, Mr. Pleven said, although there were no legal commit- 
ments entered into by the US, that the US would examine the pos- 
sibility of offshore purchases in addition to those already decided 
upon for Indo-China. The French Government was to give the US 
Government a list of items of equipment which were already in 
production or which could be produced quickly. This policy, Mr. 
Pleven continued, was quite in line with the recommendations of 
the TCC Wise Men which were approved by the NATO countries, 
and which stressed the usefulness of offshore purchases and the ne- 
cessity of placing contracts as quickly as possible. The TCC report 


* Transmitted to the Department of State in Document 507. 
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also pointed out that there was a greater possibility for offshore 
purchases in France than elsewhere in Europe. A figure of $1 to $2 
billion was mentioned for the period 1952-1954. In the comments 
made by the US Government on the TCC report, Mr. Pleven said, 
mention was made of some prior conditions which would have to be 
fulfilled in order for offshore purchases to be possible. The US Gov- 
ernment stressed the necessity of settling certain fiscal problems, 
and of reaching bilaterial agreements concerning facilities granted 
to the US. Shortly after the Lisbon meetings, Mr. Pleven said, the 
French Government set themselves to the task of meeting these re- 
quirements, so that now there are agreements on both the fiscal 
problems and on the facilities to be granted. In addition, the ad- 
ministrative procedures had to be settled. 

Mr. Pleven said that as they had agreed to do, the French Gov- 
ernment gave the US representatives in Paris a list of orders that 
would be cancelled if it were not possible to replace French Gov- 
ernment orders with offshore purchases. It was on these contracts, 
Mr. Pleven indicated, that he wished to dwell for a moment. The 
list in question shows in many cases the items affected will be 
items of essential equipment. If the contracts are cancelled, there 
will be a crisis in the French armament industry, the social, eco- 
nomic and financial consequences of which cannot be exaggerated. 
A whole part of the aircraft program passed by Parliament in 1950 
might be brought to a sudden stop on July 1, 1952. This would par- 
ticularly affect interceptor, transport and jet aircraft. Two out of 
the four big nationalized concerns would have to be closed down 
and the same would apply to a well-known private firm (Hispano 
Suiza). As regards the Army, the cut would hit mostly light tanks 
and armored vehicles, and a considerable part of the artillery pro- 
gram. As for the Navy, production of carrier borne interceptor air- 
craft to be used by NATO would have to stop. All of these factors 
had been pointed out to the US representatives by Mr. Bourges- 
Maunoury in Lisbon last February. The Lisbon agreement had 
been signed on February 25 and over three months have elapsed 
since that time. Although the French Government has been able to 
defer the debate on the budget until June 10, Mr. Pleven said, the 
debate would open under very unfavorable conditions if the French 
Government were not able to give Parliament at least some idea of 
the minimum volume of offshore purchases that France can hope 
for, even if only from the credits involved in the US fiscal year 
1951-1952 exercise. The French budget has been set up in conform- 
ity with the Lisbon commitments, including infrastructure. Parlia- 
ment will be sorely tempted to use part of the infrastructure or 
other funds to prevent plants being forced to close down, unless the 
French Government is able to tell Parliament that sufficient off- 
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shore orders will be placed in time to avoid such an outcome. Mr. 
Pleven went on that he would like to say frankly that the greatest 
consideration should be given by the US agencies concerned to the 
political considerations involved in OSP. The whole offshore pro- 
curement problem is part of the general framework that was re- 
ferred to yesterday in the discussion of Indo-China, and it is obvi- 
ous that equilibrium inside the EDC calls for sufficient production 
of armaments and aircraft in France to meet at least a large part 
of the needs of the French contribution to EDC—so that France 
would not have to rely solely, in the future, on US or German de- 
liveries. 

The Bonn and Paris agreements now enable Germany again to 
produce items of military equipment. Politically it would be incon- 
ceivable, even unthinkable, Mr. Pleven said, that French arma- 
ment factories should have to close down just when German arma- 
ment factories are beginning operations. It is in direct interest of 
the EDC and the whole of NATO (especially for the US forces, so 
far from their home bases) that there should exist in France the 
necessary industrial facilities for maintaining and repairing mili- 
tary equipment. It is equally essential that it should be possible to 
produce in France the necessary spare parts for aircraft and to 
carry out the heavy maintenance of aircraft. In any case this would 
reduce expenditure which would have to be incurred otherwise. 
Mr. Pleven said that he fully recognized the fact that the US en- 
tered into no legal commitments at Lisbon regarding the offshore 
purchase of the items now under discussion, nor were any dates 
fixed by which the US consideration of the problem would be ter- 
minated; however, the time for quickly reaching a decision had 
now come. Mr. Pleven said he did not mean that the detailed con- 
tracts should now be signed but rather that the French Govern- 
ment should know on what minimum volume of orders it could 
rely out of the US FY 1951-1952 funds, as well as the possible 
order of magnitude of purchases that might be made from FY 1953 
funds. Mr. Pleven concluded by saying that the main objection 
which the ratification of the EDC treaty will encounter is that Ger- 
many will attain military hegemony in Europe. The only possible 
answer to that charge will be to see that all measures have been 
taken to assure that France’s military forces (her contribution to 
the European Army) will be as strong and well-equipped as possi- 
ble. He was convinced, Mr. Pleven said, that it is in the French and 
in the US interest that such a state of affairs should be reached 
rapidly. 

The Secretary said that considerable progress has been made in 
the field of offshore purchases, and that there is very little differ- 
ence of opinion between the two Governments concerning the prin- 
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regard to the questions mentioned by Mr. Pleven, the 

said that he had indicated to Mr. Pleven in Lisbon that certain pre- 
liminary tasks had to be accomplished. It had been first of all nec- 
essary to determine what defense production would be financed by 
the French budget in 1952 and what would not, and also to prepare 
the list of equipment which the French Government wished to sug- 


procurement had been studied earnestly by the US officials here in 
Paris and also by Mr. Nash, who was returning to Washington that 
evening. The Secretary went on to say that the US side knows the 
necessities of time and would try to meet them. The US would at- 
tempt to give the French Government some indications, some lines 
of guidance, as to what is possible, what is not possible and what 
items might require further discussion. The Secretary said that the 
French and the US Governments agree in general on the principles 
that had already been mentioned by Mr. Pleven. With regard to 
the Mutual Security legislation now before Congress, *‘r. Harri- 
man and Mr. Lovett had appeared before Congressional committees 
and explained energetically why it is best whenever possible to 
place orders in Europe. They had explained that building up the 
European armament industry, and particularly French industry, 
would enable equipment to be replaced and spares to be produced 
in France, thereby avoiding future dollar difficulties. The principle 
of offshore procurement had been very well received by the Con- 
gress. The current legislation before the House of Representatives 
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provides for $1 billion, out of the funds to be available for the pur- 
chase of military equipment, to be used for purchases outside the 
US. This raises a question which applies to certain items of equip- 
ment, the question of prices. It is obvious that if military equip 
ment is less expensive in Europ> than in the US then no question 
arises. 

Questions do however arise when such equipment is mcre expen- 
sive in Europe than in the US. There is no difference of opinion 
between the two Governments on that score, the Secretary said; he 
was sure that the French Government is as concerned as the US in 
having French prices at a level at which OSP purchases will not 
only be desirable but also economical. The two Governments are in 
cussed by Mr. Pleven, that of the maintenance of an appropriate 
balance between the French and German armament industries. 
The Secretary said that he understood that such a balance is a 
basic necessity for the EDC undertaking, that he realized the un- 
derlying reasons, and that the practical success of the recent 
accord rests thereon. The necessity of maintaining such a balance 
applies not only to the armed forces but also to production facili- 
ties. In all of these things, the Secretary said, the US wishes to sup- 
port EDC and NATO policy and findings, such as in the TCC and 
annual reviews. The US has no separate and distinct policy in this 
regard. The Secretary went on to say that it would be outside his 
field to discuss any individual items in the French Government re- 
quest for OSP. Some of these may raise specific questions, particu- 
larly the problem of prices already discussed. He was sure, he said, 
that the aim was a common one and he was certain that the De- 
partment of Defense and the Mutual Security Administration 
would give their best consideration to the French Government's re- 
quest, and would see that Paris is informed as quickly as possible 
about the decisions that may be reached in Washington. The Secre- 
tary concluded this part of his statement by saying that the Senate 
last night passed a bill which did not differ greatly from the recom- 
mendations made by the committee reporting the Mutual Security 
legislation. The House of Representatives had, however, made a se- 
rious reduction in the appropriation request. The next step there- 
fore is for the bill to go to conference. * 

Mr. Pleven said that he wished to thank the Secretary for his 
agreement on the principles involved, that is, the necessity for 
maintaining in France an armament industry which is alive and 
active and in equilibrium with the German armament industry. 





* For information concerning the Mutual Security Act of 1952 and its revision by 
Congress, see Document 263. 
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. Mr. Pleven concluded by saying that the problem with 
the French Government would be faced on July 1 still re- 
and that he asked that some indication as to what the US 


purchase request be given in time for the French military budget 
debate, which is scheduled for June 10. 
The Secretary said that this gave very little time, and presented 
great difficulties, especially in view of the present status of the US 
utual Security legislation for FY 1953. The Secretary went on to 
say that all he could say now was that he and Mr. Nash would 
eh the appropriate persons in Washington what Mr. Pleven 
said, and they would try to get a decision as soon as possible. We 
will do the best we can, the Secretary said. 
Mr. Montel (Secretary of State for Air) said that he wished to 
eA TeaGnnE és aun auieat Hennes the dae It is our pur- 
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1952, 256 in 1953, and 270 in 1954. Thus the gap for 1952 would be 
44 billion francs, the gap for 1953 would be 194 billion francs and 


had been delighted to be in Paris and to have had a 
the questions which he and his associates had dis- 





The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State * 


Paris, May 29, 1952—7 p. m. 

7449. From the Secretary. After the second bilateral this after- 
noon * Secy and Amb Dunn congratulated Pinay on efficiency and 
firmness which French Govt displayed in supressing yesterday's 
disorders. Pinay answered that in acting as it did French Govt was 
not merely seeking to repress hostile demonstrations against Gen 





to Moscow. 
* See the U.S. Delegation Minutes, supra. 
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Ridgway * but to deal with what he considered to be a thoroughly 
organized program to break up the states internal apparatus of law 
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No. 521 
751 5/6- 1452 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, June 14, 1952—6 p. m. 


7826. Cotel. 

1. In response urgent request by Pleven for info he cid use in 
connection his speech to Assem re mil budget (Embtel 7805, June 
13 '), we gave Pleven on June 12 the fol informal memo: 


oot ene “1. The US has under active consideration the addi- 
offshore purchase proposals which the Fr authorities submit- 
ted to the US on May 6. 

2. As was anticipated in recent discussions, it was not possible for 
the US to come to any firm decisions in this matter by June 10. 





' Telegram 7805 summarized Pleven's speech during the budget debate in the Na- 
tional Assembly on June 12, a speech in which Pleven emphasized that France 
would meet its commitments in Europe and Indochina. (751 5/6- 1352) 

® For a summary of these proposals, see Document 516. 
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dates, etc.” End text. 
We believe this conforms to sense of Deptel 7256 June 9,* and 


not inconsistent with DA 910666, June 7 * (see Embtel 7722, June 


1] *). 
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3. In light foregoing, it appears most urgent that Wash decision 
as to country team recommendations made Embte!l 7455, May 29 * 
be reached by July 1, in order that we may be in position give 
Pleven sufficient details on which to base his July 15 statement. 

DuNN 
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No. 522 
Editorial Note 


Beginning on June 16, Jean Letourneau, French High Commis- 
Washington for 3 days of consultations which resulted in an agree- 
ment whereby the United States would provide up to $150 million 
in additional aid for fiscal year 1953 in support of the overall 
French effort in Indochina. For documentation on this Letourneau 
visit, including summary minutes of the meetings of June 16 and 
17, see volume XIII, Part 1, pages 183 ff. 





No. 523 
Editorial Note 


In response to a request for advice from the Export-Import Bank 
concerning a proposed $200 million credit to France, the National 
Advisory Council approved consideration of this credit at its 194th 
meeting on June 9. On the recommendation of the Staff Commit- 
tee, contained in NAC document No. 1325, the action was approved 
without discussion. The minutes of this 194th meeting and the 
Staff Committee document are in NAC files, lot 60 D 137. 

On June 25 the Export-Import Bank announced its decision to 
extend a $200 million credit to the Republic of France in order that 
France could receive immediately dollar proceeds of contracts 
being placed in France under the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Program. For the text of this announcement, see Department of 
State Bulletin, July 21, 1952, page 105. 
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No. 524 
Editorial Note 


During Secretary Acheson's visit to London in June 1952, a 
series of ministerial talks was held with representatives of the 
United Kingdom and France. Tripartite talks in the morning and 
afternoon of June 27 concerned matters relating to Germany, 
Korea, and Indochina. For a summary of the talks regarding Ger- 
many, transmitted to the Department of State in telegram Secto 
26, June 28, see volume VII, Part 1, page 275; for a summary of the 
discussion concerning Indochina, see telegram Secto 27, June 27, 
volume XIII, Part 1, page 212. 

On the morning of June 28, Acheson and Dunn met with Robert 
Schuman to discuss numerous subjects of common interest, includ- 
ing Ambassador Kennan’s views of Soviet behavior, a reply to the 
Soviet note, the defense of Southeast Asia, and North Africa. The 
minutes of this meeting (MTL CONV-5) and a summary of the dis- 
cussion transmitted in telegram Secto 42 from Paris, June 28, are 
in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 111. Position papers prepared in 
anticipation of these meetings are in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, 
CF 112. 





No. 525 
7h. 5 MSP ~-252 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Panis, July 2, 1952—9 p. m. 

61. Cotel 

l. As Deptel 7694 June 28 ' recd Paris June 30 in garbled form it 
was not distributed until July 2. We are urgently preparing com- 
ments which we hope forward tomorrow. 

2. As Wash aware, report CM 52/43 by international staff team 
for additional aircraft production discussed NAC July 1. * Shortly 





' Telegram 7694 informed the Embassy of the thinking of various departments 
concerning the French proposals of May 6 It aiso noted that the major problem was 
the availability of funds in view of budget cuts and the already high level of cond) 
tional commitments to France (751 5 MSP/6- 2852) 

* NATO document CM (52) 43, an International Staff Aircraft Report, was die 
cussed at a special mecting of the North Atlantic Council on July |, a summary of 
this meeting was transmitted to the Department of State in telegram Polto ® from 
Paris, July 2. (740 5/7-252) 
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spect to plants making equipment. 


said dite lati 
anteabatetatiie 
Considering the conversations which i 


production. 

As the authors of the report did not understand these consider- 
ations, they reached conclusions which the Fr Govt cannot accept. 
End translation of texts. 

Cleared with Labouisse and Timmons. 

DuNN 





No. 526 
751.5 MSP/7-12652 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET Paris, July 12, 1952—9 p. m. 
303. Cotel. 
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2. Pursuant auth given Deptel 211, July 11,5 I also handed 
Pleven fol informal memo re previous aid to France and IC. 
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(4) As know, by far the 
and the Fr Union is being 
egrennte of ton 5, 1950, 


(5) It ie hoped that the f 
ing the extent and nature 
china. End text. 


3. Summary my conversation with Pleven being reported in sepa- 
rate telegram. ® 
DuNN 





* Infra. 





No. 527 
751.5 MSP/7-1352: Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, July 13, 1952—3 p. m. 


309. Cotel. Personal for Secy and Under Secy; pass Def personal 
for Lovett and Foster; DMS personal for Harriman and Gordon; 
MSA personal for Kenny. Limit distribution. 

As indicated Embte] 303 July 12,' I informed Pleven yesterday 
of US response to Fr May 6 proposals. In presenting this response I 
stated it was the result of extremely careful exam by all depts and 
agencies concerned and that full consideration has beer. given to 
all milit, econ and polit factors. 

2. In long conversation which followed, Pleven expressed on per- 
sonal basis gravest disappointment and strongly urged that US 
revise its decision in light polit factors which he had frequently ex- 
plained in previous conversations, particularly that with the Secy 
on May 29 (Embtel 7482, May 30 2). 

3. Pleven said limited character US decision creates exceedingly 
difficult problem for Fr Govt. While he welcomes decision procure 
aircraft and ammo, Pleven said this not sufficient permit Fr Govt 
to maintain level of milit prod compatible with overall level Fr de- 
fense effort. He was most emphatic in stating his own opinion that 





' Supra. 
® This telegram summarized the U.S.-French meeting in Paris on May 29 concern- 
ing offshore procurement. See Document 519. 
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without an adequate production program Fr Govt cid not expect to 
receive continued Parl support for milit budget in present form. 
Pleven stressed that it is polit impossible further to cut back air- 
craft production plans, and that it wid be almost equally difficult 
to reduce other production. Thus, he personally felt it almost cer- 
tain that cuts in other areas milit budget, notably infrastructure, 
wid be inevitable; while this might not affect the 1952 force goals 
agreed at Lisbon, goals for later years wid be seriously affected, 
and some slippage of parts of 1952 milit program wid be unavoid- 
able. 

4. In connection his argument that Fr milit production must be 
maintained, Pleven pointed out that in order to carry out milit ex- 
penditures agreed at Lisbon, Fr Govt nad already been obliged cut 
back planned appropriations for investment, housing and other 
econ and social requirements. 

Having once made cuts in civil budget with adverse social and 
polit results, Pleven felt Fr Govt wid be unable defend cuts in milit 
production budget which wid have similar consequences. 

5. Pleven inquired whether US decision was indicative of a shift 
from original US post-Korea policy of vigorous encouragement 
milit production in Eur, to a new policy under which all major 
equip items wid be produced in US, with Eur countries limited to 
production ammo, spare parts and soft goods. I replied that quite 
the opposite is true as evidenced by fact that for first time US pre- 
pared to buy complete aircraft in Eur under OSP. 

6. Pleven told me that if Govt came under expected attack for 
present extremely serious state of affairs in milit production field, 
he may have to take position that he Pleven, has been at fault in 
failing adequately to explain Fr needs to US. In such circum- 
stances, Pleven said he might have no alternative but to resign. 

7. Pleven had little comment to make on our memo re total US 
assistance. In his present preoccupation with problem financing 
milit production prog, particularly aircraft, he did not appear to 
feel that this info wid be particularly useful. 

8. While seriousness with which Pleven views situation may arise 
in part from his own personal involvement, and while he empha- 
sized that he was not speaking for govt, I feel it is certain we are 
now entering upon a very difficult period in our relations with Fr 
both in matters relating te NATO build-up and our wider polit ob- 
jectives. Pleven did not commit himself as to steps he planned to 
recommend in light decision I had communicated to him; however, 
we shid shortly learn of adjustments Fr Govt will make in accord- 
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ance parliamentary requirements reported Embtel 7962 June 19. * 
Whatever these adjustments are, we can be certain that they will 
have an adverse effect on France's ability to reach milit goals. This 
will certainly become more clearly apparent during NATO annual 
review, which promises, as far as France is concerned, to present 
problems even more difficult than last year. 

9. The Pinay Govt is probably the best govt in sight for some 
time and I feel it is extremely important that we do everything we 
can to assist it in carrying out its program not only with respect 
defense build-up but also of promoting polit and econ stability in 
France during period when important proposals for Eur unity are 
being considered. If there is any way in which we can contribute to 
Fr stability by means further assist to Fr milit production prog, I 
am convinced situation warrants giving all possible consideration 
to doing so. * 

DuNN 





* This telegram informed the Department of State that the French National As 
sembly had approved a resolution requiring the government to report to the Assem- 
bly on the possibility of achieving its production program before July 15. (751.5/6- 
1952) 


*The subject was raised at the Secretary's daily meeting on July 15. (Secretary's 
Daily Meetings, lot 58 D 609, “July 1952”) 





No. 528 
751.5 MSP/7-2252: Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, July 22, 1952—1 a. m. 


466. Rptd info SRE. Cotel. Ref: Embtels 309 July 13' and 303 
July 12. ? 

1. At request PriMin Pinay I called on him this afternoon to re- 
ceive Fr Govt observations on US reply to Fr May 6 proposal re 
OSP. FonMin Schuman and Min Nat Def Pleven were present. 

2. Pinay opened conversation by saying that reason for his 
asking me to see him in presence of Mins Pleven and Schuman was 
to emphasize extreme importance Fr Govt attaches to this matter, 
which is one of deepest concern to entire Govt. He stated that the 
purpose of the mtg was to request that the US reconsider with the 
utmost urgency and at the highest levels the decisions which had 
been recently communicated to Pleven in response his May 6 pro- 





* Document 526. 
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which he said were explanation of Fr Govt views. 

3. Pinay, Pleven and Schuman then proceeded to describe in 
some detail the pol, econ and social effects they foresee if US 
unable to reconsider its present position. They again referred to 
the very difficult sitn in which Fr Govt wid find itself in attempt- 
ing to carry out present econ stabilization program and at the 
same time to provide an adequate def effort, if financing cannot be 
found for the items figuring in the additional OSP request. Pleven 
stated that if US cannot favorably reconsider Fr request, Fr Govt 
might find it necessary to call a special session of Parl to consider 
the matter and to auth readjustment of 1952 def budget. Schuman 
expressed himself as feeling that any proposal to reduce def pro- 
duction program wid place Govt in extremely difficult position in 
Parl. In addition to the normal Commie and RPF opposition, socs 
wid be sufficiently disturbed by prospects of unemployment to vote 
against Govt. With each of these groups thus opposing Govt for its 
own reasons, Schuman felt Govt might well be overthrown. In addi- 
tion, he foresaw greatly increased difficulties standing in way Fr 
ratification contractuals and EDC. 

4. In addition to aide-mémoire from PriMin (translated text con- 
tained in immed fol tel *), Pinay handed me three other docs: letter 
to me from Pleven, dated July 21, in response my letter of July 12 
(text my letter contained Embtel 303), memo commenting on our 
memo to Pleven of July 12, regarding recent US econ and mil aid 
to France (text also given Embtel 303) and memo commenting on 
our supplementary memo to Pleven of July 15 (text our memo 
being cabled separately *). Translation these three docs being 
cabled. * Any country team comments will be forwarded promptly. 
DuNN 
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3 Infra. 

* The text of Dunn's memorandum of July 15 was transmitted to the Department 
of State in telegram 469 from Paris, July 22; the memorandum commented on the 
items in the French memorandum of May 6 which the United States was not pre- 
pared to include in its normal offshore procurement program for France. (751.5 
MSP/7-2252) 

* A translation of the Pleven letter of July 21 was transmitted to the Department 
of State in telegram 481 from Paris, July 22. (751.5 MSP/7-2252) A translation of 
the French memorandum, which commented on Dunn's memorandum of July 15 
(see footnote 4 above), was transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 486 
from Paris, July 22. (751.5 MSP/7-2252) No telegram containing a translation of the 
French memorandum which was a response to Dunn's memorandum of July 12 has 
been found in Department of State files. 
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¢ For a summary of the French proposals, see Document 516. 
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shore procurement. Mr. Foster said he had told Bonnet that this 
was completely contrary to anything we had ad the 

The Secretary said that, of course, what happened at Lisbon was 
on record. Mr. Foster said that letters which Ambassador D 


thing” and that he would so have to report to Mr. Acheson. Mr. 
had told the Ambassador he could not argue the point, nei- 
ther would he accept that it was our responsibility. F ad 
stated he would do everything he could if Bonnet Foster 
pp pe tagncnpeme: Auden dy Bana foo my 
worth of offshore procurement. Foster added he was di oa te 
apparent leaks in the French press which put this sagen 


Mr. Foster said that during their talk Bonnet got out Bidault’s 
stopped when he apparently realized that Bidault’s letter and Mr. 
Lovett's response did not prove his point. 

Foster remarked that what Mr. Pleven wants is 
$440,000,000 which the latter says France can well produce, and 
previously placed and now find beyond their budgetary aie te 
carry. This amount is well above any commit ap fp 
Mr. Foster commented that he thought the French would like to go 
back to bilateral deals and want considerably more than their just 
aan te Uae & ab 6 ee oe ae 
and for our own account”, an additional 25 to 50 million 
worth of military equipment, but ~~ * 
amounts the French desire. He said it boiled down to the fact that 
the French were in political difficulties and what we could do 
about it he was not quite sure. 

The Secretary said we would get hold of the papers in question, 
in preparation for Ambassador Bonnet’s call. * 





' Not found in Department of State files. 

* Durning Ambassador Bonnet's meeting at the Department of State with Acheson. 
Perkins, and Martin on July 21, he used an approach similar to that summarized in 
this memorandum, a memorandum of the conversation, drafted by Martin, is in file 
751.5 MSP/7-2152. 
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No. 531 


7515 MSP ~-2652 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET  #WNIACT Pars, July 24, 1952—3 p. m. 

1. In commenting on démarche made July 21 by PriMin Pinay in 
company Pleven and Schuman (mytel 466, July 22'), I believe it 
shid be recognized at outset that we are now in presence of prob 
since beginning of North Atlantic Alliance. As I know Wash is 
fully aware, polit implications of problem of financing France def 
production are so far-reaching and so involved with other aspects 
of our Eur policy, that any decisions taken at this time will have a 
marked effect on plans and objectives of US and our Eur partners 
for some time to come. Consequently, I feel it hardly nec to urge 
that formulation of US reply be given most urgent attention at 
highest levels in light these factors. 

2. In view limitations resulting from the very heavy Congression- 
al cuts in FY 53 MSP request and the urgent competing demands 
for the funds finally voted, we are naturally not in position to rec- 
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4. When I saw Pleven this morning on another matter, he asked 
whether I had any news for him re OSP-. I told him that | had no 
instructions, but indicated I thought picture looked gloomy. He re- 
plied that if US answer to Pinay aide-mémoire is to be negative, he 
hoped US position wid be clearly based on reduction of appropria- 
tions and consequent unavailability of funds. He said a reply in 
these terms wid assist him before Parl, but that if reply went into 
the merits of French production program, his position wid be 
wholly untenable. OSP situation, he said, is not just serious but 
“disastrous” and the direct consequences can flow from it if no rea- 
sonable solution is found. 

5. I have asked for telecon at 10 2 m. Wash time today to discuss 








No. 532 
Thi 5 MSP/7-2652 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET WasuincTon, July 24, 1952—7:34 p. m. 
PRIORITY $$ NIACT 

451. Subject: Pleven OSP Proposals. Agree it desirable to come to 
final conclusion on May 6 Pleven proposals as soon as possible and 
wid answer along fol! lines suggested by you in telecon: 

Sharp curtailment by Congress of funds requested for milit as- 
sistance in FY 53 makes it imperative to apply limited funds final- 
ly made available to most essential needs as those needs were ex- 
plained to Congress. Funds granted by Congress for offshore pro- 
curement were on basis of our request for first application to pro- 
curement of ammunition spare parts and similar items to help fill 
present NATO needs. Other than $86 million aircraft and $99.8 
million ammo we cannot at present accept any commitments on 
balance of May 6 request. US response to Pleven May 6 proposal 
does not preclude additional procurement of certain ammunition 
acceptable as to types, standards, prices and delivery schedules. US 
also ready to proceed with spare parts procurement. Also in firm- 


' Drafted by Wendt and Kranich and cleared with Wolf, Perkins, Martin, Halaby 
of the Department of Defense, and Arth of DMS 
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No. 533 





ing up FY 53 end item program items to be furnished by US may 


be procured through French manufacture if adequate facilities and 
acceptable prices can be established. 
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It shld be pointed out, however, that the foregoing does not pre- 


clude the procurement in France the US Govt of additional 
quantities of certain ammunition, subject to its ility as to 


1953 end-item pro- 
gram, to determine that certain items to be furnished by the US 





751.5 MSP/7-2552: Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, July 25, 1952—9 p. m. 


588. Cotel. This afternoon I presented to Prime Minister a memo- 
randum, text of which is given in mytel 571, July 25, ' on the sub- 
ject of additional offshore purchases in Fr. When he realized from 
reading the memorandum that this represented no modification in 
US position given Pleven in my June 12 letter, he said that this 
would mean a most disastrous blow to entire Fr economy and to 
programs and policies of Fr Govt, both in domestic affairs and in 
the internat] defense situation. He said that Fr which is now un- 
dertaking an expenditure of 40 percent of its budget for military 
purposes, would have drastically to revise its whole military ex- 
penditure. He said that France could not continue its military ex- 
penditures, including IC, at present rate, particularly since to do so 
it had been necessary to cut back expenditures essential to its in- 
ternal economy such as housing and other necessities. He said that 
this meant that France was expected to supply only the soldiers 
and not to participate in production for military purposes, although 
it had vast facilities and large numbers of men presently employed 
in those industries. He said that the allocations for Great Britain 
were greater than for France. He also said that even at this very 
moment the US is expending large sums for the building of de- 
stroyer escorts in France which as far as he can see are not essen- 





* Supra. 
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tial needs and certainly not as essential as some of the armament 
equipment which had been offered in May 6 list. 

He added that this struck at the very heart of the present Govt’s 
program, which is to stabilize the economic situation, provide pros- 
pects of steady employment for the Fr population, and to combat 
Communism in the country. He said that this would be a real blow 
to Govt’s efforts to offset the Communist propaganda against the 
Fr position in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

I did take the occasion to point out that there is no intention or 
policy on our part not to have Fr manufacture military equipment. 
He said that he recognized this was not intentional but that the 
result of lack of assistance at this critical time would be the same. 
I also said that, as pointed out in the memorandum, as we go for- 
ward with the evolution of the FY 1953 military aid program for 
France we would study every possibility that might arise to make 
additional offshore purchases. He said that while he appreciated 
that this would be done, it would of course have no effect upon the 
present critical situation of the govt in connection with its obliga- 
tions under present budget. He concluded by saying that the Fr 
Govt in facing this situation would have to take decisions of the 
gravest character, and he hoped that our govt would understand 
when it became necessary for the Fr Govt to decide to take the 
most drastic measures to carry out its present internal program. 
He was obviously very deeply shaken and disturbed by our commu- 

At the Prime Minister’s request, I have also transmitted copy of 
our memorandum to MinDef Pleven. 

DUNN 





No. 535 
751.5 MSP/8-952 Telegram 


The Chargé in France (Achilles) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, August 9, 1952—2 p. m. 

879. Cotel. Ref: Embtel 303, July 12, 1952; ' Embtel 571, July 25, 
1952. * Foll translation letter of Aug 8, 1952 sent by PriMin Pinay 
to the Amb and recd late last evening. 
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1. In connection Deptel 784, August 9,7 pls see Embtel 879, 
August 9, * which apparently crossed your message. 

2. Pinay letter of August 8, quoted ref Embtel, provides clear in- 
dication of Fr interpretation relation $186 million Pleven OSP 
(plus unspecified amount of electronics) to $650 mil of budgetary 
support, namely, that the $186 million is additional to the $650 mil- 
lion. You will note that last para Pinay letter states that matériel 
to be covered by the $186 million (plus electronics) is not within Fr 
budget. 

3. In this connection, fol background shld be recalled. When we 
recd from Fr the Pleven May 6 list, we specifically asked them 
whether any of the items of such list were included in the Fr 1952 
budget or were to be included in future Fr budgets. Fr said that 
answer to both parts of question was no. As you know, Fr had two 
inconsistent lines of argument. One was that if US did not contract 
for Pleven May 6 items, Fr wid not be able to go forward with their 
production. Other was that pol and social consequences of cancella- 
tion cld not be tolerated and that their CY 1952 and future budgets 
wid have to be rearranged to carry forward the production of any 
of the Pleven May 6 items which US was not prepared to finance 
under OSP. As previously reported, we felt latter course of action 
wid be one that Fr wid follow with respect to major items. To reca- 
pitulate, items on Pleven May 6 list were at time of presentation, 
clearly outside CY 1952 mil budget and outside of future mil budg- 
ets for planning purposes. US inability to purchase the Pleven May 
6 items, other than the items represented by the $186 million (plus 
electronics) created for Fr a new sitn. Present position, according to 
Pinay letter, is that the items covered by the $186 million (plus 
electronics) remain outside present and future budgets. We under- 
stand Fr are now considering how to rearrange their CY 1953 mil 
budget in order to make room for those items of Pleven May 6 list 
not to be financed by US under OSP. 

4. Re para 5 Deptel 784, we are endeavoring to obtain from Fr 
fullest possible indication their present thinking about size and 
composition CY 1953 mil budget. In this connection we are asking 
Fr to define in more specific terms statement in Pinay letter that 
“Fr plans for 1953 will be built around a Fr contribution calculated 
on the basis recommended by the TCC.” * 

ACHILLES 





? This telegram informed the Embassy that the Department of State was now able 
to clarify French aid prospects for fiscal year 1953 in light of the Congressional cuts 
in Title I funds. (751.5 MSP/8-952) 


* Supra. 

* Telegram 915 from Paris, Aug. 12, summarized the Embassy's understanding of 
how the French looked at the various figures that comprised their 1953 military 
budget. (751.5 MSP/8-1252) 
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No. 537 


Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 458, “F-G" 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of Western European 
Affairs (Byington) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 


[WasHIncTon,] August 14, 1952. 


ment production are the result both of imprudence on the part of 
the French Government and prolonged misunderstandings about 
the nature and extent of US aid. To avoid further difficulties and 
possible dire political repercussions, it is essential that negotiations 
be undertaken at the earliest moment and in advance of the NATO 
annual review to transform the Lisbon and Letourneau under- 
standings into a carefully defined commitment. In spite of the seri- 
ous problems regarding availability of funds every effort should be 
made to extend $650 million FY 1953 budget support aid, condition- 
al upon a commitment by the French to undertake certain agreed 
priority defense tasks, including a CY 53 defense effort of the size 
and general composition as recommended in the NATO annual 
review. We should also make a precise statement of the relation- 
ship of our budgetary support to OSP (especially regarding the ad- 
ditional $186 million OSP envisaged in Ambassador Dunn’s letter 
to M. Pinay *). (These recommendations are discussed in detail in 
Tomus 101, August 8. *) 

The French would also have to agree that this would be the max- 
imum limit of US aid in FY 1953. Any approach to the French in- 
volving a lower US commitment is likely to result in a lower 
French contribution with attendant political risks both in France 
and the US. 

2. An amount of $325 million for FY 1953 in defense support ap- 
pears appropriate to the MAAG. The MSA recommendation for de- 
fense support is $300 million. There is no agreement among the 
country team regarding the manner in which defense support 
funds should be applied. 





' Drafted by James D. Tallman of the Office of Western European Affairs. 

* Telegrams 941-943 from Paris, Aug. 12, are in file 751.5 MSP/8-1252. 

* This is a reference to Dunn's letter of July 25, transmitted in Document 533. 
* See footnote 6, Document 535. 
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3. The French end-item program for FY 1953 has been reduced 
by the MAAG from the initial estimate of $690 million to about 
$400 million. This amount will be sufficient only to meet the barest 
minimum of essential equipment scheduled at Lisbon for 1953, and 
covers NATO forces only. 
ices as follows: 

(a) Ground force—$390 million: This amount is based on a 15 % 
division commitment for NATO but exclusive of all elements of 
home defense. a 


(b) Navy—$164 million: This figure is believed by MAAG to 
to enable the French Navy to meet its 


(c) Airforce—$135 million: This amount will onl 
maeene 60 GUUDINS ante SUStENINy Cam under AP and ell 
not generate new French airforce NATO. 


The JAMAG screening which reduces the MAAG estimate of 
$690 million to about $400 million, will have the following effect: 


(a) The reduced { for the ground forces is $174 million which 
j reduce standard of below desirable 


disagree proceeding 

= 15 Ys ditwion NATO gual, Eeab/MSA taking the mopative 
view 

(b) New amounts within the overall] $400 are not available 

haps mide. rand airforce However, b AAG state that fur 

curtailment proposed program 
ciple the combat eflectvenea of thove srforee uni itel 
the combat effectiveness of those airforce units. Emb/ 


the inflexibility of the naval program requirements as dis- 
Gesed by the MAAG. 


MAAG recommends that the sharply curtailed FY 1953 end-item 
program not be further reduced, and that every effort be made to 
increase amounts made available for French rearmament. The 
MAAG further recommends that both military assistance and de- 
fense support funds be directed to achievement of NATO force 
goals. Emb/MSA add that importance of French IC efforts should 
not be overlooked in this process. 

4. Given a $650 million total aid program MAAG recommends 
use of $325 million in defense support funds for off-shore procure- 
ment of necessary military equipment not furnished under end- 
item program either because of inadequacy of funds or non-con- 
formance with Defense Department screening criteria (such as the 
MD-452/TI aircraft). In view of the Lisbon understanding as well as 
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our broader objectives in France, the above approach is regarded 
by Emb/MSA as impossible to justify. 

5. The crucial political aspects of our current difficulties with 
of the EDC, and the approval of the air base agreement, and possi- 
bly the Indochina effort may be affected gravely. 





No. 538 
7515 MSP/8-2852 Telegram 


The Chargé in France (Achilles) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, August 28, 1952—7 p. m. 


1274. Cotel. Joint Emb MSA Mission mag. 
1. Had very useful informal discussion at lunch today given by 


culties which confronted us in this field, but stated wid endeavor 
move quickly. We earnestly hope that everything possible will 
done in Wash to expedite action in this regard. Specifically, 


tion of Mark IV for Mark 





' Document 526. 
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parts procurement. (In this connec- 
that French Ford Co and others 


ready and willing 

_ @ Expedite action in determining needs in electronics field and 
in starting procurement. 

7 hme decision on points raised in Tomus 101 * and Embtel 


5. During meeting, we pointed out unfortunate repercussions 
which flowed from recent publicity over OSP. Pleven seems to have 
been particularly nettled by A 1 friendly art in Wash Post, and at- 
tributed largely to that art his statements to press. He has calmed 
down and gives impression of desire to work out problems in ami- 
cable manner. If we can move forward on matters mentioned para 
4 above, believe will do much to restore relations and to facilitate 
achievement many of our common and nat! objectives. 

6. Separate tel covers Pleven’s views re airbase agmt. * 

ACHILLES 





* See footnote 6, Document 535. 

* Summarized in the memorandum by Byington, supra. 

* This is a reference to telegram 1266 from Paris, Aug. 28. (711.56351/8-2852) Doc- 
umentation concerning the negotiations over the airbase agreement with France is 





No. 539 
7515 MSP/9-1152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State ' 


Paris, September 11, 1952—6 p. m. 


Paris Tomus 101, Aug 8,? Embtels 941, 
2,* and Paris Tomus 173 Sept 4,* have ex- 
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maximized if French informed soonest re firm and final US deci- 
sion as to maximum amount such assistance France can expect in 
support French CY 1953 military budget, subject to French under- 
taking milit program acceptable to NATO and US. Necessity to 
reply to Pinay ltr of Aug 8 (Embtel 879 Aug 9 *) which is still un- 
answered, and which places us on explicit notice of French assump- 
tion that total US commitment is $650 million, makes it a matter 
of real urgency that US decide what course of action it will pursue 
with French with respect to FY 1953 budget-supporting assistance. 
In this connection, MinDef Pleven yesterday emphasized to Ambas- 
sador importance French Govt attaches to early reply Pinay Itr. 

2. Pinay ltr indicates that Fr CY 1953 budget being framed on 
assumption of $650 million US aid, and we have reason to believe 
that Fr plan their presentation to NATO AR on basis this amount 
of aid. Consequently, we feel it absolutely essential to be frank and 
firm with French Govt now while budget is still in planning stage 
in order to avoid misunderstandings such as have arisen in recent 
past. 

3. During past few days, we have had extensive consultations on 
this subject with Amb Draper and his staff, and have been in- 
formed of the problem in the multilateral context which SRE feels 
wid be likely to arise if other NATO partners were to learn that 
France had been singled out for definite advance notice US inten- 
tions without reference to negotiating leeway in NATO AR. This 
tel therefore contains draft of proposed reply to Pinay Itr which 
takes account these circumstances. 

4. For reasons indicated in previous messages cited above, coun- 
try team feels that provision of full $650 million would offer best 
possibilities for maximizing French mil budget in CY 1953. Conse- 
quently we still feel very strongly that this figure or as close to it 
as possible should be considered as level of aid to be made available 
to French out of FY 1953 funds conditional upon satisfactory de- 
fense effort by French and that French shid be advised of this deci- 
sion. 

5. However, SRE has informed us of its view that because of Con- 
gressional cuts it does not appear possible consistent with needs 
other countries to envisage level of budget-supporting assistance for 
France in fulfillment Lisbon and Letourneau assurances in excess 
of $575 million. SRE has also expressed opinion that because of 
multilateral problem referred to in para three above it would be 
most undesirable to mention a firm figure to French at this time. 
Both SRE and country team agree that minimum amount which 
French could expect to receive under Lisbon and Letourneau assur- 





5 Document 535. 
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the greatest extent possible wid be in accordance with NATO rec- 
ommendations. End draft text. 


Pinay at earliest possible date, if this is in accord with Wash deci- 
sion. * 


DuNN 





* For the revised text of this letter which was approved by the relevant agencies 
in Washington, see Decument 542 
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No. 540 

MSA welegrem file: ict W-130 “Pare Repto Telegram 

The United States Special Representative in Europe (Draper) to the 

Mutual Security Agency ' 

SECRET PRIORITY Parts, September 11, 1952—9 p. m. 
Repto 849. Cotel—Wash eyes only. As you will see from Paris 
Embtel 1522 of Sept 11, * Amb Dunn and I have discussed at length 
the question of a reply to the Pinay ltr and the level of aid which 


might be notified now to the French Govt. I have stressed the 
impact of decisions concerning French aid on other NATO coun- 
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France wid depend upon the NATO exercise as for other countries; 
on the other hand, that a minimum annua! planning figure had 








751 5 MSP 10-382 Teiegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET Wasninoton, October 3, 1952—7:28 p. m. 


1954. Cotel. Reply to Pinay letter and oral supplementary state 
ment being transmitted simultaneously separate tel.* Fol points 
shid also be covered in ur discussions with French. 

1. Make clear that $525 million excludes whatever amts pro 
grammed to carry out Moody amendment. 

2. You shid secure an understanding and, if possible, an agreed 
minute to the effect that, while we have no desire to prejudice any 
possible developments with respect to the foreign exchange value of 
the frame, we wid want it understood that the value of US. aid in 
support of the French Def budget wid have to be examined again 
with the French Govt to determine what adjustments might be ap 
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propriate under the new budgetary situation that wid result from 
any changed relation of the French franc to the dollar. 

3. Since the terms of the understanding we wish to reach with 
the French, as contained in the ltr and the supplementary oral 
statement, relate the dollar value of our aid (excluding Moody) to 
the total French def budget (including counterpart, US. procure- 
ment, etc), and do not therefore involve the specific rate or amt of 
counterpart accrual as such during any particular fiscal or calen- 
der year, the 10% counterpart problem, as well as the counterpart 
pipeline problem, is adequately covered by the terms of our overall 
negotiation. No specific ref to the 10% problem is therefore neces 
sary at the outset, and we are sympathetic to expressed desire of 
country team not to entangle these aid negots with estimates of 
counterpart pipeline at beginning and end of calendar ‘53, etc. (If 
there in any indication Fr think or will wish to argue later that 
$525 million is after deduction 10% of def support portion, you shid 
leave no possible room for doubt that score.) We are still left with 
the question however, of whether to make further releases in CY 
‘52 of accrued counterpart beyond the 1843 billion francs, prior to 
satis understanding with the French on basis Pinay ltr. As under- 
stood here between MSA and Labouisse, no further release desi 
ble until we have received satis reaction from Fr Govt to the US. 
4. As agreed in MAAC with Labouisse, counterpart of FY 53 aid 
in the form of def support will all be devoted to Fr def producti 
budget. pe ther se the specific application of counterpart funds 
to Fr def production and, where necessary, the specific conditions 
under which counterpart funds will be used, will be agreed from 
time to time by the Fr and U.S. Govts under a more detailed proce- 
dure than has heretofore been in effect. Fr shid be advised in ur 
discussions US. will work out with them a procedure 4 


ourse, take place within the framework of such guidance as can 
secured from NATO, on NATO-wide def production programs. We 

jerstand Labouisse in agreement with advising Fr of these in- 
tentions at time of transmittal Itr to Pinay. 
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5. In your discretion you may remind Fr that diversion of end- 
items funds from origi::al intended purpose means less end-items 
funded for all NATO countries, France included. 

ACHESON 





No. 542 
751.5 MSP/10-352 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET WasuincrTon, October 3, 1952—7:20 p. m. 
1955. Cotel. This cable contains (a) letter to Pinay now author- 

ized for transmittal, and (b) text of oral statement to be made to 

the French at time of transmittal. Separate telegram being sent si- 

multaneously contains instructions on separate points not covered 

this telegram. * 

(a) Ltr to Pinay. * 


Begin text. | have the honor to refer to your Excellency’s letter of 
Sous ©. Se centers for the French defense 


securi 
y made available the United States Congress. 
At the time of the conversations in February 1952 at Lisbon, US. 





of the Director for Mutual Security and 
Nash of Defense, Hebbard of Treasury, Cleveiand 
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The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State ' 


ary Panis, October 8, 1952—8 p. m. 


2153. Cotel. 

1. The Prime Minister asked me to see him this morning. Schu- 
man, Pleven and Gaillard also present. Purpose of meeting was to 
inform me of French reaction to my letter and oral statement on 
aid * (Embtel 2113 *). 

2. Pinay stated he was most seriously concerned over nature and 
tone of US position. He said conditions listed by US were unaccept- 
able to French and he returned to me the copy of the oral state- 
ment I had left with Gaillard on Monday, saying that public know!- 
edge of content of this paper would have most serious conseq 
on Franco-American relations. 

3. Main points which appear to have generated real heat were: 
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based, he said, on 217 billion francs estimated budgetary support 
from $650 million US aid, plus some increase based on increase in 
GNP, etc. Pinay said if US not prepared give $650 million, French 
would have to re-make budget. (Gaillard estimated that on basis of 
$525 million aid French military budget would probably total about 
1420 billion francs.) Main point, however, was that it was up to 
French to estimate what they could afford, and not for US to do so. 

5. Pinay went on to say that US position overlooked fact that 
France was doing more in 1952 than had been recommended by 
TCC and had anticipated in 1952 the increases in military expendi- 
ture envisaged by TCC for 1953. Pointed out that other countries 
were doing no better and some were doing less than recommended 
by TCC. Also stated US overlooked fact that small pay-scale for 
French soldiers and officers meant French contributing more than 
budget figures implied. 

6. As to US statement on proposed use of counterpart to influ- 
ence French budget, Pinay said no French Government could 
submit to this procedure. All three Ministers adamant on this 
point, taking position that composition as well as size of French 
military budget is a matter for French determination alone. 

7. On subject of amount of assistance, Pinay alluded to fact that 
two months had elapsed since his letter to me and that consequent- 
ly French had gone ahead with plans based on $650 million. He 
asked me to urge in the strongest manner that aid in this amount 
be provided. 

8. I view this situation with the utmost seriousness. I believe that 
the most serious strains are developing in our relations with the 
French, and that we may expect very difficult days ahead. I am of 
course not in a position to judge the necessity for the position we 
have taken in this particular matter. I believe that we shall not be 
able to accomplish the scrutiny and review of the French defense 
production budget in the manner envisaged in Deptel 1954. * It was 
made clear to me by the three Ministers that they would consider 
this an infringement of French sovereignty. I also believe it most 
unlikely that the French will develop a military budget calling for 
more than, if as much as, 1252 billion francs from their own re- 

9. I have just been informed by a reliable US correspondent that 
Pinay today told his party he had received note from me which was 
offensive in tone. 

DuNN 








are dealing with our recent reply * to Pinay letter to us of August 
8 ? on subject of financial assistance to France in the defense effort. 








' Por text of the U.S. reply, see Document 542. 
* Pinay's letter was transmitted to the Department of State in Document 535. 
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Panis, October 10, 1952—6 p. m. 
2213. Cotel—this is joint Embassy/MSA message. Re: Embtels 


2153, October 8 ' and 2212, October 10, 1952. * 





HAE 


lee Hy 


, 
! 
: 
: 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the De ' of § 
1. We should distinguish clearly between the nature of the two 


: 
: 
: 
x 


lines of following telegram Embtel 2213. * 


7S1 5 MSP 10-1062 Telegram 
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crease in France's own financial contribution to defense implicit in 
US figures. 

3. It is not yet clear to us whether the French objection is intend- 
ed to mean that as matters now stand they will refuse to discuss 
size or content of military budget not only with us but also in 
NATO framework. Aware that French main objection on this score 
is to “US interference”, but that they recognize that such discus- 
sion is implicit in NATO annual review. Difficulty is that their 
present frame of mind could seriously prejudice review and that Fr 
may line up others to restrict scope of examination of military 
budgets. 

4. Consequently we believe it would be desirable for us to seek to 
make clear to the Fr again, in the continuing discussions, the rea- 
sons why US assistance must be related to a level of defense effort 
by the recipient countries, and at the same time to assure them 
that we are not attempting to drive hard bargain. In these continu- 
ing discussions, we should emphasize that we of course recognize 
that the Fr budget both as to size and composition, is a matter for 
Fr determination; but that we simply considered it fair to all con- 
cerned to attempt an exchange of views in a friendly manner pre- 
liminary to the final aid determinations which would be made as 
result of the annual review. We should emphasize that this was 
sense of our message and that, if Fr considered its phrasing unhap- 
py, they should forget the wording. The main points are the idea 
that there is a relationship between assistance and level of effort 
and that it would be helpful to have preliminary discussions as to 
possibilities on both sides. 

5. Second Fr objection is to proposed counterpart procedure. 
Basic objection apparently directed to our suggestion that we 
wanted closer review military budget. Fr can only see this as total- 
ly unjustified prying into matters that are internal Fr affair. More- 
over, obvious Fr suspect proposed procedure would mean that they 
would be held to a hand-to-mouth basis, having to justify various 
segments of their production program in the greatest detail. As 
stated in ref tel, we are convinced that the procedure envisaged in 
Deptel 1954 * is not capable of accomplishment in the face of the 
adamant Fr objections. It is no longer simply a question of risking 
a certain amount of friction in order attain results which would 
outweigh possible harm; issue has become one which if maintained 
from US side could conceivably have most serious consequences in 
terms of our NATO policies. 

6. We therefore recommend that we be authorized to make clari- 
fying statement to Fr which will modify somewhat intent of para 4 





* Document 541. 
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of Deptel 1954. Line would be that Fr may be assured that, assum- 
nG CERSPIY HASHES GF GENEE CONeM, So CoumiengaSS esmsute 
in CY 1953 it will be released for application to mil budget or, how 

ever, in view of importance on US side of making convincing public 








762.00/10-1152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State ' 


Paris, October 11, 1952-2 p. m. 


2240. Rumors of secret Franco-Sov convs reported in Bonn’s 1498, 
Oct 4, * and 1505, Oct 4,* brought forth Schuman’s emphatic denial 
(Embtel 2090, Oct 6 *). 

Any idea that the present Fr Govt wid undertake such talks 
without informing us can be firmly excluded. It is also unlikely 
that any unauthorized contacts of any importance between non- 





Germany. (641.61/10-452) 
* Telegram 1505 reported Adenaver's opinion that Wehner had not bee: able to 
cubstantiate his charges of secret French Soviet conversations. (641.61/10-<52) 
ee Se See) See Se eee ane So 
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2. That the present sitn is similar to that which led to the Laval- 
3. That France and Russia have a common interest in preventing 


1. That the Fr wid like to do a “deal” on Indochina. 
Stalin pact of 1935. 


Our evaluation of these questions is as follows: 


These include: 


: 
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future? This ques derives added importance from new emphasis 


which Kremlin appears to be putting on efforts to split our Eur 
allies from US. It is a very large topic but we believe substantially 
correct answer can be found in examining certain allegations 


which are being used to lend plausibility to rumors of secret talks. 
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have got to treat our partners truly as partners. We must use our 
great strength and influence very gently and tactfully. We must 
consult our partners more and earlier in formulation of our own 
policies. We must be careful not to give impression of intervening 
in their internal affs and not to ask them to do things we are not 
prepared to do ourselves. Some of our actions and sometimes the 
way we do things, give ammo and tend to give plausibility to 
Commie charges that we dominate Eur “satellites”. NATO can be 
of great importance, if we proceed soundly, boldly, and tactfully, in 
cal and econ fields. 

DuNnN 





No. 547 
EUR fice ict @ D ISR Letters —Pramce Sept-Dec 1957 


The Counselor of Embassy in France (MacArthur) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Perkins) ' 


SECRET ## PERSONAL Paris, October 19, 1952. 


Dear Georce: On a personal basis, | am enclosing a memoran- 
dum prepared by General Tony Biddle covering a long talk he had 
with M. Pleven. This memo is of very considerable interest since it 
reflects the state of mind not only of M. Pleven, but of important 
elements within and without the French Government. I think it 
also points up some misunderstandings or misapprehensions in the 
minds of the French. 


Day before yesterday General Ridgway and Jimmy Dunn met out 
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US should start telling the French what to do in all fields, foreign 


our policy that we tend on occasion to be both pedantic and intoler- 
ant. I also recognize that in the majority of the cases this is not the 


I hope you will not think that in this letter I am trying to be 
pedantic or to lecture anyone, for I certainly am not. It is just that 
I am really more apprehensive than I have been for many months 
that unless we show rea! leadership which involves, of course, firm- 
ness but also patience and tact (with a capital T), we may over the 


mind. Thus far, no action has been taken, so I do not know wheth- 
er the memo will in fact go back to the five-sided building or not. I 
have not requested authority to send it on to you, but am doing so 
on my own initiative, so | would hope that you would hold this 
within the Department until such time as I can let you know 
whether the memo did go back to Defense. 
Every good wish and al! the very best. 
Yours ever, 


[Enclosure | 
Memorandum for the Record, by General A. J. Drexel Biddle 


SECRET Paris, October 10, 1952. 

On October 10, 1952, the Minister of National Defense, M. René 
Pleven, telephoned me that his Government, in general, and his 
Ministry, in particular, were currently faced with a number of irk- 
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some problems; that these had either a direct or indirect bearing 
on General Ridgway’s mission. He would therefore welcome an op 
portunity to discuss them informally, to impart the official French 


1. French official impression of US official sttitude toward 


a 
Official Impression of US Official Attitude Toward 


At outset, M. Pleven said that it was with a real sense of 
regret that he had to admit that he and his Cabinet associates had 
gathered an impression, particularly during the past four or five 
months, that the US had manifested a lack of confidence in 
France. the French point of view, this had become evident in 


this connection, he had in mind a recent note,* delivered to his 





* This is presumably a reference to the US reply delivered to Pinay on Oct. &: for 
the text of thus reply, see Document 542 
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Government, regarding financial aid which had a very definite 
bearing upon military requirements for France Characterizing this 
note as having been written by lawyers, M. Pieven said that, had 
the US authorities concerned only discussed the whole matter in 
advance of writing the note, they would have learned that the 
French Government had already gone very far in its active consid- 
eration of the military problems involved. 

M. Pleven went on to say that, with further regard to his Gov- 
ernment’s impression of a lack of confidence on the part of the US, 
he and his associates had gained the impression that, prior to the 
intensification of the political campaign in the US, both the Presi- 
dent and the Department of State had shown clear comprehension 
as to France’s position in regard to NATO and SHAPE’s mission, 
but that, unlike the President and the Department of State, the 
Pentagon had shown a distinct inclination to be distrustful of 
France. It was furthermore felt that the intensification of the polit- 
ical campaign had served to divert the attention both of the Presi- 
dent and the Department of State during the past four or five 
months, with the result that the Pentagon had been running 
things in Washington. He was apprehensive lest France was suffer- 
ing in American eyes as a result. 

Indochina 

It was, furthermore, the impression of his Government that the 
Pentagon lacked comprehension as to France’s position vis-a-vis 
Indochina, and the effect upon France's military build-up in West- 
ern Europe, of continued fighting in Indochina. He personally had 
gone all-out in an effort to enlighten American opinion, and he had 
had reason to believe that Washington, in general, and the Penta- 
gon, in particular, had been given a clear picture of France’s posi- 
tion in the matter. For that purpose, he had encouraged the visit of 
the late General de Lattre to the US; he had even gone to the US 
Ambassador and had requested the French Ambassador and his 
staff to follow up on the late General’s visit there, and his efforts 
at clarification. * 

The main purpose of these efforts had been to show that Indo- 
china was no longer a colonial consideration, but rather a strategic 
action within the broad concept of containment; that whatever in- 
vestment had been made in Indochina had been wiped out by the 
cost of the campaign there, during the past seven years. Indeed, 
the costliness of this seven-year campaign had been so considerable 
as not only to have wiped out the French investment in that coun- 





* General de Lattre de Tassigny, French High Commissioner in Indochina and 
Commander of French Union Forces, visited Washi in September 1951. For 
documentation on his visit, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. vi, Part 1 pp. 480 ff. 
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try, but also to have caused serious drain on the manpower as well 


Pete fee thoes i. ae hana 
friends were encouraging him to join a regiment which re- 

on the part of the candidates sufficient financial resources 
special uniforms, to cover animal upkeep, entertain- 

ment, etc. Under norma! circumstances, knowing that it would be 
too rich for his blood, he would have been frank to say that he 


situation were, for him, a matter of real concern. 

He wondered whether the men of the Department of Defense 
really understood the meager lot of the average Frenchmen—how 
difficult it was for him to make both ends meet. He wondered, for 
example, whether they understood what the Minister of Defense 
received, what the wife of the Minister of Defense in France had to 
do to keep her house going, and at the same time to make it possi- 
ble for her husband and herself to meet their official obligations. 
Many an American in public life, who visited Paris, saw only the 
“bright lights’ and the brilliant atmosphere created for the benefit 
of tourists. He only wished that those same individuals might see 
the way the average Frenchman lived. The former would have a 
much clearer idea of what France was up against. 

Two Years’ National Service 

As regards the question of 24 months’ national service, M. 
Pleven assured me that his Government was determined to achieve 
this; that it took time to accomplish it (he readily admitted), but he 
did want me to know that there were a number of factors which 
contributed toward constant resistance to the project. For example, 
the average Frenchman had witnessed, during World War II, the 
vast amount of heavy equipment used by the US forces, and its ef- 
fective employment. They had been impressed, moreover, by mini- 
mum loss of life among the American troops, a fact which they at- 
tributed to the use and manner of employment of this heavy equip- 
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ment. Hence, that same average Frenchman would today be the 
more ready to have his son called up for national service if he were 
aware of the availability of an adequate number of tanks, heavy 
guns, etc. Furthermore, there was many an individual in the Na- 
tional Assembly who fought in the Resistance forces in World War 
Il. In preparation he had received only three months of training 
and, generally speaking, had acquitted himself creditably. It was 
therefore difficult for him to understand why two years would be 
necessary for training the youth of today. That same man, of 
course, would be the more appreciative of the necessity of the two 
years’ national service period, if he knew of the existence of the 
heavy equipment and modern weapons which required a more 
lengthy time of training than the light equipment with which he 
himselfhad been trained in the Resistance forces. Hence, the lack 
of heavy equipment today rendered the Government's position a 
difficult one in its efforts to forward the required two years’ nation- 
al service period, notwithstanding the fact that the Government 
was determined to achieve this end. 

In connection with the foregoing, M. Pleven added that the curve 
in the birthrate in France showed a considerable dip in the years 
1945-1952. He was seriously concerned lest this might affect the 
national service call-up in the course of the next several years. 
This was a problem which his Government was currently studying. 

US-French Negotiations: French Concern 

At this point, M. Pleven referred to certain US financial assist- 
ance discussed during the Lisbon conference. He said that in talk- 
ing to the US representatives, the French representatives had dis- 
cussed a requirement for France amounting to $500 million for 
1953, and a requirement for Indochina amounting to $150 million 
also for 1953. On 15 August 1952, the French Government had 
asked for a confirmation. Not until 8 October 1952 had an answer 
been received. Moreover, the US had cut down the French total re- 
quirements of $650 million to $525 million. 

As regards end items, the French Government on 15 April 1952 
had sent an inquiry to the US Government regarding end items. 
Not until 8 October 1952 had M. Pleven been answered. Moreover, 
the answer bore the date of 21 August 1952. From the French 
standpoint, the answer was definitely unfavorable: 

a. In the case of electronics equipment, France had stated an 
urgent requirements of a ximately 11,000 sets, whereas the 
answer showed none available. 


b. As regards tanks, France had stated a requirement of 918. The 
answer had shown only 37 available. 
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In this connection, Mr. Pleven handed me the attached copy of 
the aforementioned reply,* for the information of General Ridg- 
way. 

Mr. Pleven went on to say that, as he had previously mentioned 
to me, he was greatly disappointed not to have been told the rea- 
sons for the reductions, in response to his query. This had placed 
him in a position of not being able to explain the matter to his as- 
sociates. They were, therefore, left to their own speculation, and 
characteristic of the French mentality when not given the reasons 
for a certain action, their imagination took the worse form. For ex- 
ample, the predominant thought was that the US was saving for 
Germany the bulk of the equipment required for France. As he had 
previously emphasized, it was so important to treat the French 
with confidence as partners, and to be completely frank in dealings 
with them. Otherwise, they were apt to jump to conclusions based 
on speculation. 

A further matter of concern in the above connection was the fact 
that the US authorities had imposed upon him certain obligations 
regarding the end items actually offered—such as keeping a check 
on the condition of the equipment with a view to the US determin- 
ing its disposition upon obsolescence. These terms were impractical, 
and his Government preliminarily had taken a dim view of them. 

As regards ammunition and propellants, his Government had 
thus far had no word from the US authorities concerned. He failed 
to understand the US position in the matter, particularly after 
their having expressed such urgency in the matter. 

Conclusion 

Summarizing the foregoing points, M. Pleven stated that, in view 
thereof, his Government found itself, financially and production- 
wise, in a difficult spot. Moreover, he was concerned over the possi- 
ble effect thereof upon the military build-up of the 1953 military 
commitment, which he and his associates had been discussing. 

General Ridgway'’s Recent Statement to the Press 

Prior to concluding the discussion, M. Pleven referred to General 
Ridgway's recent interview with the US press correspondents '— 
the interview which had been garbled by the United Press article. 
He stated that, as regards the points which General Ridgway actu- 
ally did raise, there was no exception taken by the French Govern- 
ment. In fact, the Government readily admitted that the General 
was completely correct. But what did affect their sensibility was 





* Attached to this memorandum was a two-page table, not printed, outlining the 
principal reductions of the military aid program to France. 

* This is presumably a reference to General Ridgway's statement to the press in 
Paris on Sept. 29, 1952, that he considered the forces under his command as Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe to be inadequate for their defensive task. 
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the absence of some reference to the British military commitment 
to NATO, for the French were very critical of the British on this 
score, inasmuch as they felt that the British had insufficient forces 
on the Continent. 

A. J. Drexe: Biopiz 





No. 548 


75 10-2152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 
Panis, October 21, 1952—7 p. m. 





' Transmitted to the Department of State in Document 535. 
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nents of ratification. He said that this was not a question of fig- 
ures, because only experts and those who had a profound know!l- 
edge of the subj know what the figures in the case mean, but that 
upon was an idea that wid permeate public opinion. He said that 
the full amount of aid contemplated and already included in the 
budget estimates, that is 650 mil dol, could make an overwhelming 
case for Fr being able to carry on effectively in Indochina and build 
up to the force goals for 1953 which were within the picture pro- 
jected by NATO and also and even more particularly within the 
picture with respect to the position of Fr in EDC. He therefore felt 
that if this matter were given full and careful consideration by our 
govt, and all the facts of the present picture carefully laid before 
them, we wid realize the strong advisability of not allowing a re- 
duction of aid of a comparatively small percentage to bring about 
the failure of the Fr Govt to accomplish the objectives for the 
future peace of Europe in which we were all so vitally interested. 

The Prime Minister said, and in this he was seconded by Pleven, 
that the Fr Govt was fully confident that it could bring about the 
ratification of the treaty after full and frank discussion of articles 
on their merits, provided he could meet this one objection which 
had such a strong effect upon public opinion, that is, of Fr entering 
the community with inferior resources. 

Pleven said that he considered this situation so dangerous for the 
parliamentary picture that, although the general budget was to be 
presented these days for discussion, he was unwilling to present 
the military budget on basis of present figures, that is, fitted to a 
reduced American level of aid, and that he wid have to ask for an 
extension of time for presentation of the military budget. 

I am reporting foregoing on most urgent basis, and my comments 
will follow. * 

DuNN 





* For Dunn's comments on this meeting, see telegram 2556 from Paris, Oct. 24, 
infra 

In a memorandum to Perkins, dated Oct. 22, Ridgway B. Knight gave his reaction 
to this telegram. He stated that regardless of the right and wrong of the legitimate 
irritation “over tactics which border on open blackmail” the United States would 
find ways of supplying an additional! $125 million if that would ensure ratification of 
the EDC. If the money were supplied, he asked, what assurances would the United 
States have that there would not be additional French requests along the same 
lines. (751.5 MSP/ 10-2252) 
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No. 549 


Tel S 16-2482 Tetegran 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Parts, October 24, 1952—9 p. m. 


2556. Cotel. Myte!l 2458.' I would certainly have had more re 
spect for Pinay’s presentation to me at lunch Tuesday, if it had 
been put on a broader basis and was not so narrowly directed to 
our level of defense aid I have therefore given careful consider- 
ation to entire present situation before furnishing Dept with analy- 
sis and my considered recommendations. 

In first place, Pinay make it look as if United States aid and 
hence size of military budget was principal impediment to ratifica- 
tion of EDC and that if $650 million figure is met, other parliamen- 
tary objections to treaty could be easily overcome. I believe this is 
exaggerated. Problem of Brit association with EDC and Franco 
German agreement (or lack of it) on Saar, specific criticisms of 
Herriot, general fear of German rearmanent and of German's 
breaking out of EDC, will remain important factors until debate 
ends. However, Pinay is right in that most powerful argument of 
EDC's opponents is that France cannot match German’s defense 
contribution because of drain in Indochina. Furthermore, this is 
only argument of EDC opponents which United States can do very 
much to overcome. 

Secondly, how to provide adequate defense contribution in 
Europe while continuing war in Indochina would be one of Pinay’s 
principal problems even if he were not faced with EDC ratification 
this year. It would also be one of principal Franco-American prob- 
lems, EDC or no EDC. The imminence of EDC ratification date, 
however, makes both Pinay’s problem and our problem more acute. 

The war in Indochina and consequent drain on French financial, 
material and manpower resources and public debate as to whether 
France would be continuing to fight this war at all, all combine to 
make size of military budget and level of United States aid to 
France liveliest and deadliest political subject with which govt has 
to deal. Blunt and distorted as Pinay’s presentation may have been, 
he was talking as political man dealing with a most dangerous 
issue, an issue, which, while essentially domestic-political one, di- 
rectly involves a foreign govt. Schuman could not attend lunch be- 
cause of OEEC and Pinay is no diplomat, but there was no mistak- 
ing deep conviction with which he spoke and fact that he was in 





* Supra. 
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real trouble. Schuman later told me he agreed with Pinay’s conclu- 
sions. 

Dangers in this situation from United States point of view (ques- 
tion of EDC ratification apart) are that French public opinion and 
ly ignorant of magnitude of our end-item aid to Indochina, will as- 
sociate what they call “reduction” in United States aid figure as 
directly applicable to French efforts in hot war in Indochina. As re- 
ported in Embtel 2288 * intimations along this line, perhaps offi- 
cially inspired, had already appeared in press where our immediate 
and sharp denial received little play. There is unfortunate tenden- 
cy in France today to blame many of nation’s problems on United 
States and it is but one step further to associate possible reverses 
in Indochina with “reduction in United States aid”. Govt here in 
present political atmosphere could hardly be expected actively to 
discourage such formulation. 

Labouisse and | have fully supported, for reasons well known to 
you, granting of full $650 million figure to Fr Govt. Distasteful as 
Pinay’s narrow approach is to us, we do not feel that it would alter 
recommendations which were in part based on probability of our 
being faced with just this situation. Consequently, I urge reconsid- 
eration of our position taking into account considerations set forth 
above. 

It is becoming increasingly important that we end as soon as pos- 
sible the present situation in which everyone, from Pinay and the 
govt to important leaders of opinion and opponents of the govt, is 
blaming the United States “reduction” of defense aid for all their 
ills, including their difficulties in Indochina. 

We should, it seems to me, get this discussion on the volume of 
aid in relation to the French military budget in such a state that 
we can publicly relate our assistance directly to the heavy drain on 
French resources in connection with Indochina. 

Accordingly, | recommend authorization to inform Pinay as soon 
as possible along the following lines: 

How the French Govt deve its military budget is of course a 
matter for the French Govt to ine. We are anxious, however, 
to direct our assistance as much as ible to the support of Fr 
military operations in Indochina and it is hoped that substantial 


amounts of out budgetary support can be directed to thal end As 
to the amount of United States budgetary support for FY 53, we 


* This telegram reported lead story in Le Monde on Oct. 14 concerning the 
reduction of US. aid and & cant ciitst the cur tn Eafechten fn sanseate 6 
. aid to France had not been finally deter- 
specify the division of such aid between the 

Metropole. (951.61/ 10-1452) 
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In conveying a message along the above lines, it would be essen 
so) opinion that we be prepared, with respect to counter- 
a position in our further detailed di : on aid 
lines of our recommendations contained in para 6 of 

Embtel 2213. * 








The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State * 


SECRET NIACT Paris, November 3, 1952—1 p. m. 

2729. Franco-American relations are cooler than at any time 
since Gen de Gaulle resigned in 1946. Dept knows causes, on one 
side as on other of Atlantic, and object of this message is neither to 
summarize nor to analyze them. France's major internat! troubles, 
however, when placed in proper (not Auriolesque) perspective are 
of almost as much concern to us and to Atlantic Alliance as to Fr. 
They are intimately connected and cannot be considered in isola- 
tion from the other. Forthcoming weeks offer real, if limited, op- 
portunities to palliate if not to solve some of these troubles, and as 
their psychological aspects are sometimes as important as their 
substantive ones, palliation at this particular time is not unimpor- 
tant. 

Principal issues are: 

(1) US aid and Indochina, 


(2) North Africa, 
(3) Germany-EDC-Eur Union. 


Reasons for this telescoping will appear as each item is analyzed. 





' Repeated to Tangier, Rabat, and Tunis. 
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(1) US aid—Indochina. For present fiscal year the maximum (in 


mil budget for Metropole and Indochina and as figure US had 
Fr Govt to expect. Fr public opinion has also been informed 
that, with this assistance from US, Fr can develop mil program 
which will enable achievement of 1953 objectives in Fr NATO 
build-up and Indochina operations. Again rightly or wrongly, if 
$650 mil is not made available during course of annual review the 
“shortfall” in US aid will continue, in Fr public opinion, to be 
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Afro-Asians as confused and vacillating and which has gotten us 
worst of both worlds. * 

(3) Ger-EDC-Eur Union. If Fr receive consideration on two 
points discussed above, there is little else we can or shid do of a 


If question of Ger defense contribution comes up in Dec 15 NAC 
mtg, * relation of EDC ratification to urgency of NATO build-up 
will become clear. This development without US having to take 
lead shid in itself put considerable pressure on Fr to understand 
and to face her responsibility, particularly if Ger Bundestag has 
ratified EDC treaty by that time. Our guess is that majority of Fr 
Parl and public know they probably must accept EDC for better or 
worse. Best proof is that most virulent opponents have not come up 
with viable alternative. But in absence of comprehensive under- 


All of us here consider thes: issues basic to Franco-American re- 
lations at present time. Lines of action suggested above appear to 
be within our means and to coincide with our interests, failure to 
follow substantially such course runs risk, in our opinion, not only 
of further serious (and unnecessary) deterioration in relations but 
also of jeopardizing attainment of major US objectives in NATO, 
SEA and with respect to Ger and EDC. * 


DuNN 








No. 551 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in France * 
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eration of possible Canadian token contribution to Indochina effort 
shid not rule out idea that Canada might also provide assistance in 
some form to UK either as result of Commonwealth programs or 
further NATO approach, shid developments make this feasible. 

5. Of course US cid not take any initiative in such matter but 
must act in support of Fr initiative. Recognize that present is inop- 
portune time to explore this subj with Fr but wid like have views 
Emb Paris, SRE, Brussels and Ottawa so we can proceed promptly 
along most effective lines when Fr situation becomes clearer. In 


choose to give and that US could not of course take position on amt 
or form of this assistance, altho we wid be willing support Fr re- 
quest shid it be decided to proceed along these lines. Also bear in 
mind importance keeping it clear that IC war shid not be made UN 

6. This possible approach discussed fully Draper here and sub- 
stance concurred in by him. 


Bauce 





No. 552 
7h 5 MSP 1)-"R2 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET Panis, November 7, 1952—7 p. m. 

2854. 1. Re Deptel 2612, Now 4,' Labouisse and I| called on 
Pleven this morning. | informed him that, following the request 
made by him and Pinay on October 21 (see Embtel 2458 *), I had 
taken up with Washington the matter of increased aid for France; 
that this had been carefully considered by the agencies concerned; 
but that it was not found possible to go beyond the statement made 
in my October 6 letter. I referred again to the statement in that 
letter to the effect that the final determination of aid would 
depend largely on the results of the Annual Review 
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NATO submission. He hopes to have his budget presentation com- 
pleted and acted on by the houses of parliament before end of year, 
preferably by mid-December. 

3. As to size of budget, Pleven said it would be about 1420 billion 
francs, but that he intended also to propose a “conditional tranche” 
of 44 billion francs. The latter would indicate the additional effort 
France would undertake if full $650 million of United States budg- 
etary support is made available. He said that the 44 billion francs 
would be used to finance training and equipment and provisions for 
some 40,000 additional troops. Great bulk not al! of hard items 
planned for Fr NATO forces and for Indochina are apparently cov- 
ered by basic 1420 billion franc budget. (Pleven pointed out that 
production segment of budget was at lowest feasible level, and that 
there would stil! be serious shortages in some items.) 

4. In speaking of size of French military effort, Pleven said that 
France now had under arms more than 900,000 men (excluding 
Assoc States national armies) which is more than in 1939. He also 
stated that if United States troop pay scale used, French budget 
would have to be equivalent of one billion dollars larger. In this 
connection, he pointed out that soldiers themse!ves were not only 
making extra personal sacrifices, but that, because of low pay-scale, 
families often had to help supplement persona! needs of sons in 
forces. This he said could be considered as additional taxation. 

5. We repeated to Pleven what had previously been said about 
necessity for fuller information as to production items in military 
budget. We pointed out that of United States budget-supporting as- 
sistance presently set at $525 million, part would be in form of de 
fense support and part as OSP; that it was important, if we were to 
get on with necessary selection of items to be bought by US, that 
we have physical break<down of items in production budget; that it 
would also be most helpful to have information as to assets and re- 
quirements of hard items. We made point that this type of informa- 
tion needed not only to enable us to make selection of items, but to 
make adequate reports to Congress re expenditures. Pleven agreed 
to give us the information we requested. It was made clear that 
this was on an informal and unofficial basis. It is our opinion that 
France will cooperate wel! in this regard if we handle matter very 
informally and do not give them the impression we are “demand- 
ing” information and want it as basis for telling them what to do. 

Dunn 


vec T 
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No. 553 
Editorial Note 


During the Seventh Regular Session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met in New York from October 14 through 
December 22, several meetings between Secretary of State Acheson 
and representatives of the United Kingdom and France and numer- 
ous United States-French bilateral meetings were held. On Novem- 
ber 8 a United States-French meeting concerning General Assem- 
bly items relating to North Africa took place. The following day, a 
tripartite meeting was held with the French and British which was 
devoted to a discussion of North Africa. For a record of these meet- 
ings, see volume XI, Part 1, pages 839 ff. On November 13 a meet- 
ing was held which included United States and French representa- 
tives and dealt with the pending United Nations resolution on 
Korea. A record of this meeting, as well as copies of the numerous 
position papers prepared as briefing documents for the Secretary of 
State and his advisers, are in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 132- 
134. 





No. 554 
611 51/1) -452 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET New Yorx, November 8, 1952—11:45 a. m. 


6. For Dunn from the Secretary, I have read with much interest 
and profit your 2729." I agree with you on the substance of your 
telegram and within the realm of the possibility we are trying to 
act along the lines which you propose. I had hoped that you would 
be returning to Washington so that we could have a thorough dis- 
cussion of the problems which confront you in Paris and us back 
here. As this is postponed for the time being, I would like to try to 
think out loud with you. 

Be it North Africa, Indochina or aid, our difficulties with our 
French friends appear to stem from the fact that while we are able 
to support them and agree with them up to 90 percent of their 





' Repeated to the Department of State as telegram 375, which is the source text 
Acheson was in New York to attend several meetings of the Seventh Regular Ses- 
mon of the United Nations General Assembly and to hold discussions with various 
Foreign Ministers. For information concerning his meetings in New Yorl. with rep 
resentatives of the French Government, see the editorial note, supra 
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views and wishes, we just cannot do so 100 percent, and this for 
many reasons. 

That France is a cornerstone in the edifice which we would be 
happy to see constructed in Europe should be apparent. For more 
than two years we have been seeking every possible way to ease 
the problem of German participation in the defense of the West. 
First the French sought to get out of this quandary through Moch’s 
proposal and then through its heir the Pleven Plan, the latter of 
which we have consistently supported. At no time have we hinted 
at what the French themselves fear in the back of their minds nor 
sought by any means whatever to foster a German military effort 
without an equivalent French effort, in order to achieve our securi- 
ty goal. This patience does not result only from the sentimental 
and human values which we place on France—rather it reflects 
our mature judgment that European security and thereby our own 
rests on France and Germany and not on France or Germany. As 
you know we have not prodded France re EDC ratification for all 
the complex reasons which you and I appreciate and know would 
be counter-productive; neither do we intend to do so at this time, 
preferring to seek prior action by the other five EDC countries 
which should bring our French friends to face up to their decision 
and in a way which should lead them to make the decision which 
we sincerely believe to be in their own best interests. 

With reference to the aid figures, I do not see how outside of the 
AR, we can give them the satisfaction which they ask and commit 
ourselves to $650 million worth of budget supporting aid. The 
French themselves have periodically requested a collective ap- 
proach to the NATO task and we just cannot prejudice the entire 
AR by agreeing to this figure bilaterally. The amount at stake of 
$125 million is not only a very small percentage of the total French 
military budget, but is a relatively small percentage of our total 
aid to France. Parenthetically in this regard, | am not happy about 
the manner in which our end-item assistance both for France and 
IC seems to be largely disregarded in France. 

With regard to North Africa we intend to support France in the 
UN if the French give us the minimum means of doing so by at 
least stating their case in positive terms. We will do so because we 
think this serves our own best interests and because we think it is 
right. This is not to say that this course of action will be popular, 
for it will not. As an example of the type of assistance which we 
are prepared to give, I refer to Deptel 2662 ° stating that we have 





* Telegram 2662 discussed the US. position concerning the Tunisian and Moroc- 
can items on the agenda of the General Assembly. (320/ 11-652) 
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taken a position that we will oppose any oral hearing of Tunisian 
and Moroccan representatives in the General Assembly. We are 
aware of the thorny problera of competence and regret that we 
simply cannot take any other position thereon but to admit compe- 
tence. As you know our legal experts are unanimous on this point. 
However, in general, we are determined to be of help on the sub- 
stantive issue and resolutely to oppose any action in any way con- 
demnatory of France. 

I agree with you fully that our relations with France have never 
been more complicated and tense since we had to deal with De- 
Gaulle. I realize full well the complexes and attitudes which render 
your task so difficult and with which we must successfully deal if a 
sensible soluticn is to be found both in terms of our interest and 
those of France. I assure you that the French attitude is both well 
known and understood in the Department. We will do our utmost 
to take it into account in our actions. I am not entirely sure that 
the French Government is equally conscious of the situation and 
state of mind which face us at home and of the limitations imposed 
by our general responsibilities which prevent us at times from en- 
tirely complying with French desires. We must, of course, at all 
costs avoid a situation that will enflame public opinion here into 
demanding a retraction from the European continent in the face of 
what this opinion might consider an unreasonable and uncoopera- 
tive attitude on the part of those who must remain our French 
friends and close allies in Europe, Africa and the Far East. 

I fully realize that you are doing everything within your power 
to present the American problem to the French in Paris, and | 
assure you that I shall do everything possible along the same lines 
during my meetings with Schuman over the next few days. 

ACHESON 





No. 555 


740.5/11-1052: Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET Paris, November 10, 1952—7 p. m. 


2870. Re Deptel 2609, Nov 4. ' 

1. We have considered with great interest the possible line of ap- 
proach outlined in reftel, and we fully aj»preciate the desirability of 
having others participate in assistizg France in financing the Indo- 
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Chinese operations. We assume that reftel concerned with aid that 
would only alleviate strain on French budgetary resources, and 
that manpower assistance not considered in this context. It is the 
budgetary strain which deeply affects French thinking in NATO, 
EDC, Germany and defense questions in general. They would 
equally welcome any prospect of relieving drain on Friday 
[French?| military manpower but at present time seem to expect 
such relief only from “settlement of Indochina war” or eventual de- 
velopment of Associated States Nat! Armies, as they apparently see 
any military participation by other countries, in absence of overt 
Chinese intervention, as highly unlikely and perhaps undesirable. 

2. French have long been anxious for internat! recognition that 
they are defending Indochina in interest of free world rather than 
merely waging a colonial war. You will recall that during Secre- 
tary’s discussion with French ministers last May, Pinay’s first 
question was whether US did in fact recognize Fr effort in Indo- 
china as in general allied interest rather than purely Fr interest 
and that Secty replied in affirmative. 

In recent weeks there has been increasing public discussion of 
this situation and increasingly frequent statements that Fr could 
not continue indefinitely to carry by herself the burden of a war in 
which her nat! interest was less of a controlling factor than of pre- 
venting the spread of Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 

3. It seems to us that pre-condition for obtaining even symbolical 
aid from other countries is establishment of pol framework for as- 
sociating them with Fr effort. Fr may have had this in mind when 
they suggested Southeast Asia problem be discussed tripartitely in 
Dec. Should Fr themselves bring up in immediate future question 
of possible approach to other countries, we believe we should refer 
to Secty’s reply to Pinay last May, reiterate our belief Indochina 
campaign of interest to free world rather than solely to France, 
state that we support in principle the idea of obtaining and orga- 
nizing additional assistance from other nations, and that we would 
be prepared to support such Fr proposals to this end as might be 
practicable and desirable. 

4. On other hand, any initiative by us at present might well, in 
current state of Fr thinking, arouse strong suspicion we merely 
seeking ways of reducing our own assistance. This might have seri- 
ously discouraging effect on their own determination with respect 
to Indochina. Accordingly I hope no steps will be taken with Fr at 
this time along lines reftel, and fact that we are even considering 
subject should be most closely held. 

DUNN 
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text of the CY 1953 overall military budget, including Indo-China. 
B. The elements of this are as follows, in comparison with 
those of the CY 1952 military (billions of francs): 


Giote: Fue etenes Seeee’ S508 vale’ end ENS pecgene— 
latter subdivided into three columns headed (1) onditional 


footnote 3); 217 (see footnote 4). 
Total Soy © 1400; 1420; 44; 1464. 


Footnote 3. Gounterpart equivalent of $125 milion (difference 
between $650 million $525 million) 

Footnote 4. Counterpart equivalent of $650 million in FY 1953 
aid less the 10 percent deduction described in footnote 2 


above. 

C. The French 1 Govt's tation states that the “condi- 
tional” of 4 francs will be utilized in CY 
1953 only widitionsl esuistonce aon one $525 million) is forthcom- 
) ~ French ili of 1464 billion francs in CY 

, mili l illion in 
1953 has been by Prime Minister Pinay and Defense Min- 





* For a summary of Dunn's meeting with Pinay on Oct. 8, see Document 543. For 
a summary of the Oct. 2] meeting, see Document 548. 

* A record of this meeting was transmitted to the Department of State in Docu- 
ment 552. 
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ister Pleven as the minimum needed to allow France to fulfill its 
commitments, both for the defense of Indochina, and for the NATO 


objectives, it is in our interest to eliminate the question of level 
of US aid to France in 1953 as a possible adverse factor in the ques- 


may not be fully committed, we should make the decisions now 
when they can have the greatest effect, rather than postponing de- 
cisions until the completion of the annual review or until it is too 
aap 3 Sep Gene Sp funds. Solution of the ion of 


ee ee ie eee 
earliest appropria te time t re budget- 
su - f,.. for France from FY 1953 funds has been fixed 
at ion. 

2. That the additional $125 million be provided either: (A) In 
the form of additional budget-su a oS oe 
from uncommitted end-item or (B) in the form of de- 
fense support aid transferred from uncommitted end-item 


plied to the French CY 1953 military budget. —_ “Moody 


Amendment” coun would of course be treated separate- 
ly. (The French be urged to include at an appropriate 
time this counterpart in their at re which 
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ing recommendations are adopted, the final CY 


B. 
1953 military budget would be (in billions of francs): 





740 5/12-1052 Telegram 


The United States Special Representative in Europe (Draper) to the 
Department of State 


SECRET Paris, December 10, 1952—11 p. m. 


B but not clear to me that point in para IV B with respect to 
[garble] spend even amount than involved this year. Not 
aware that can be sure oe ae oe a 
y committed. 
be informed of addit! aid 


oS etemes euerepeate Cae net qpemes but assume implication it 
shid be done while Secy in Paris. Do not concur. 
Re eo a: ae 9 ees 2p Se ae 


envisaged aid might be recd to Pome ne | of armored div and 
of 375 aircraft at bolo © 12 but which will not be provid- 
ed by Pleven 1464 to which 650 aid is related 
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Editorial Note 
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tury of the Treasury Snyder, and Director for M 
riman led a large United States Delegation 


Session of the North Atlantic Council held 
During the meetings, Secretary Acheson held two talks with the 


ters, lot 56 D 459, “F-G". The following evening Acheson visited 
Schuman in his office at the Quai d'Orsay, along with British For- 


lot, December 15-18. Regarding this meeting, i 
of the preparation of the background papers 
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eign Secretary Eden, where a discussion of Indochina took place; 
for the record of this meeting, see the memorandum of converse- 





Secretary s Metmsorands of Conversation bot 65 D 234 Memorands from § & 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation * 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,) December 24, 1952. 


Participants: Mr. Frederick J. Lawton 
Mr. Acheson 


I telephoned Mr. Lawton this morning. I said to him that, while 


that we had a cable in from Paris commenting on the fall of the 
French Government.” 
The cable said that foreign affairs had played a large part in the 


Early in September we had told the French that we expected to 
spend in fiscal year 53 for foreign aid a sum which is almost exact- 
ly the combined sum now in the budget for economic and military 
aid. I said to Mr. Lawton that he could see what the effect would 
be if the French opposition could point out that we were slipping 
behind this figure and could say that the Americans could not be 
trusted. I hoped — 
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realistic about the figure that goes in. For one thing we were fall- 
ing behind the figure which had been put in the "53 budget and the 
French could read what was happening in the monthly public 
statements of expenditure figures. However, he thought that in the 
second half of fiscal ‘53 we would proceed at a rate 10 or 15% 
greater than we had in the first half. 





Secretary s Memorande of Conversation jot 65 1D 234 Memoranda from S @ | 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State (Kitchen) 





' No record of this telephone conversation has been found in Department of State 
files. 
® For a record of this telephone conversation, see the memorandum, supra 


ees 
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made much impression on Mr. Lawton, that he had read him a 
cable which mentioned the fall of the French Government and that 
it might be a revolt which might blossom into a dangerous situa- 
Mr. Lawton to resolve any questions <* doubt in favor of a larger 
figure. Mr. Lawton said he had raised the figure to $4,000,000 for 
1954 and he thought $3.6 was better for 1953. Lawton had said the 
expenditure amounts would show upon on the monthly report and 
that we weren't kidding anyone. Tannenwald said that on the 
other hand there was no value in gratuitously pointing out that 
the reports would be bad for the next six months. Mr. Acheson said 
he had told Lawton that he couldn't argue about the facts and 
Lawton said he would do the best he could. 





No. 561 
Ti 5 MSP 12-21 


Memorandum by Lucius D. Battle of the Office of the Secretary of 
State's Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs to the Secre- 
tary of State * 


SECRET Wasuincton, December 31, 1952. 

At the 9:30 meeting on Monday,* you asked if anything were 
going on with regard to possible increase of the level of aid to 
France for Fiscal Year 1953. I told you that nothing was happening 
and that I doubted that we would be able to get any decision to 
increase the aid prior to the end of this administration, particular- 
ly in the light of the absence of a French Government. 

After you raised the question however, I talked to Mr. Perkins 
and Ed Martin. Mr. Perkins thought that Mr. Harriman was in- 
clined to try to settle the matter before January 20. Since then I 
have talked to Jack Ohly on several occasions and he has talked to 
Mr. Harriman. Ohly reports that Mr. Harriman is now definitely 
of the opinion that this question should go over to the new admin- 
istration. Mr. Draper has also indicated to Mr. Perkins that he 
shares this view. In the light of this and since | understand that 
there is something less than interest on the part of Mr. Lovett, I 
think there is no doubt but that this must go over to the next ad- 
ministration. 





' Copies of this memorandum were sent to Perkins, Moore. and McBrnde 
* Dec. 29 
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FRANCE 
No. 562 
Editorial Note 


Following the resignation of Antoine Pinay’s government on De- 
cember 23, President Vincent Auriol extended an offer to Guy 
Mollet, then Jacques Soustelle, and subsequently Georges Bidault, 
to attempt to form a government. When their efforts proved unsuc- 
cessful, Rene Mayer was asked by Auriol to try to form a govern- 
ment, a task he eventually succeeded in accomplishing by January 
8. Reports concerning the unsuccessful attempts to form a govern- 
ment by Mollet, Soustelle, and Bidault were sent to the Depart- 
ment of State in telegrams 3668 and 3709 from Paris, December 26 
and 30, respectively. (751.00/12-2652 and 12-3052) Information con- 
cerning the investiture votes of Mayer's new government was 
transmitted in telegrams 3776, 3798, and 3851, from Paris, January 
6, 7, and 8, respectively. (751.00/1-653, 751.00/1-753, and 751.13/1- 
853) According to telegram 3850 from Paris, January 8, the only 
change of major importance in Mayer's Cabinet was the substitu- 
tion of Georges Bidault for Robert Schuman as Foreign Minister. It 
was also noted that the retention of René Pleven, Léon Martinaud- 
Deplat, and Charles Brune, who were responsible for the anti-Com- 
munist program of the Pinay government, gave no reason to doubt 
that the new government would carry this program forward. 
(751.13/ 1-853) 





No. 563 
Secretary s Letters, lot 56 D 459, “S 


The Secretary of State to Robert Schuman ' 


[WASHINGTON,] January 19, 1953. 


Dear Mr. ScouMAN: When we recently spoke in New York ? and 
joked about our imminent political demise, I hoped for the sake of 
all of us that yours would still be distant. I now wish to express my 
deep personal regret at your departure, which I hope is only tempo- 
rary, from a post which you have filled with such distinguished 
statesmanship. Notwithstanding the high qualifications of your suc- 
cessor, * I hope that your influence will continue ever present and 
strong in the councils of your government and I believe this to be 





' Drafted by Ridgway B. Knight. 

? Presumably a reference to their meetings in New York during the Seventh Reg- 
ular Session of the United Nations General Assembly in November 1952; see Docu- 
ment 553. 

* Georges Bidault. 
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specially desirable when so much for which we have patiently 
struggled together seems to be in the balance. Regardless of the 
comments tinged with pessimism which are all too often heard 
these days regarding the EDC and your “Grand Design”, I believe 
that the generous and farsighted policies which in history have 
been associated with France and which in our time are synony- 
mous with your name will have the last word. 

Now that we are both leaving office I cannot help but look bac« 
and consider the distance which we have already come in a few 
short years. Time and time again we have found ourselves inti- 
mately associated and supporting each other in the attempt to heal 
the wounds of the past, to prepare for a brighter and safer future, 
and I like to believe that the years of our association wiil eventual- 
ly be looked upon as having borne rich and lasting fruit. 

My purpose however, dear Mr. Schuman, was not to write you 
about affairs of state, but to be personal, a luxury all too often 
denied to us in our work. May I merely tell you at this time how 
much I have personally enjoyed our relationship and how much I 
have profited from knowing one whom I think of as a great 
Frenchman, an inspiring European, and a true friend. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean G. ACHESON 





No. 564 
DMS files, lot W-1444. “FY 56 Program Estimates 


Memorandum by the Officer in Charge of European Program Af.- 
fairs of the Mutual Security Agency (Schelling) to the Assistant 
Director for Programs, Office of the Director for Mutual Security 
(Ohly) 


SECRET WASHINGTON, January 23, 1953. 
Subject: Administration of Aid to France, FY 54 

There are three principal alternatives for the treatment of aid to 
France in FY 54, which I assume at the moment to be $500 million, 
exclusive of the regular end-item program for France or the mili- 
tary and economic programs for Indochina already contained in the 
Title III budget presentation. 

The first, suggested in your letter to Lawton, ' is to orient the 
program as far as possible toward the campaign in Indochina, in- 
cluding in the “campaign” the build-up of Associated States troops. 
The second, proposed in the recent memo circulated by Harlan 
Cleveland,' is to orient the whole $500 million (perhaps jointly 





' Not further identified. 
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with other OSP in France or for France) toward French production 
of military equipment. The third is to proceed as we have proceed- 
ed this year and last year, which is to orient the prograrm toward 
total French requirements taking into account the Indochina cam- 
paign, French defense production, the French balance of payments, 
and all the other elements that have gone into the Congressional 
justification or the negotiation with France. 

My strong a priori preference is for an exclusive Indochinese jus- 
tification, with the funds to be authorized under the Far Eastern 
title of the Act, and probably with our negotiating philosophy cor- 
responding closely to the aid justification. Briefly, the reasons why 
I prefer this approach are: 


a. The Indochina situation seems to me a much stronger argu- 
ment to the Congress than either a defense production or a balance 


of payments argument; 

b. I believe we may accomplish more in our relations with 
France by identifying our aid with Indochina than by negotiating 
with France on the details of its production program; 

c. I believe it would be difficult to develop a French defense 
production presentation for the Congress, and I doubt whether we 
want in our negotiations with France to concentrate exclusively on 
the production part of their military budget and military activity; 

d. A huge amount of aid to France, approximately equal to the 
aid given in the two preceding fiscal years, at a time when no EDC 
country is receiving any aid except for the Berlin program and 
Moody Programs, and the small Italian investment program, could 
be misunderstood both by the French and the other European 
countries unless quite directly related to the unique characteristic 
of France, namely, that France is conducting a Far Eastern cam- 
paign costing between $1 and $1.5 billion annually. 


The above preference is a priori because it may prove difficult to 
develop enough information about the Indochina campaign to pre- 
sent the justification adequately to the Congress and, more serious- 
ly, because it may be quite difficult to find an administrative tech- 
nique satisfactory to Congress that relates the funds directly to the 
campaign in Indochina. Procurement of equipment in France for 
the Indochina campaign is the most obvious technique, and one 
that has been used on a significant scale last year and will be used 
again this year; it is quite impossible that this technique could ex- 
haust the $500 million. Last year about $125 million for the Lisbon 
program was of this type, namely, equipment procured in France 
for Indochina, and this year I understand that Defense anticipates 
real difficulty in finding more things for Indochina. The total 
French army budget for Indochina in 1952 only contained $350 mil- 
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lion worth of equipment of all kinds for both French and Associat- 
ed States forces, and “soft goods” including POL, clothing, bedding, 
textiles, raw materials, etc. barely raises the total to $400 million. 
The rest is pay and allowances—nearly $.5 billion—local construc- 
tion, food and miscellaneous other costs. Even if we financed all 
equipment, soft goods and food, we should barely reach $500 mil- 
lion and have no room to move around within these categories. Al- 
though this conclusion is based on the 1952 budget, the budget for 
1953 is not greatly different and we have no reason to expect that 
the budget for 1954 would differ markedly; I believe there may if 
anything be some slight reduction in the equipment component of 
the total budget. 

Incidentally, the whole cost of Associated States forces in the 
French 1952 budget, including pay and everything else, did not 
quite reach $200 million; any notion that the program could be 
identified with Associated States forces in its entirety would be 
completely invalid. 

The fact that total equipment barely reaches $350 million on the 
basis of the 1952 budget pretty clearly demonstrates that the pro- 
gram cannot be simultaneously identified with Indochina and with 
French matériel production; there is simply not enough overlap. 

As far as I can see, we are left with two possible approaches to 
the Indochina orientation of the French $500 million. One is to 
follow an eclectic philosophy, using a variety of opportunities and 
devices that present themselves to reach the required total, more 
or less as we did last year and are doing this year, but perhaps 
with a few new programming devices accounting for some of the 
funds, perhaps not quite reaching the total and justifying the re- 
mainder on a different basis. The other is to keep the funds all 
lumped together under a single programming device, possibly a 
wholly new administrative device, and support it with a single jus- 
tification. 

The first approach would probably lead to something like a 
couple of hundred million dollars of Lisbon procurement, $200 mil- 
lion of MSA assistance with the counterpart being used for Indo- 
china, $40 to $50 million of common-use type equipment shipped 
from the U.S., additional to what has already been proposed for 
Indochina, and another $50 million added to the defense support or 
common-use program for Indochina already contained in Title III 
with the counterpart of the defense support in piasters being devot- 
ed to the build-up of Associated States forces. If these latter two 
small pieces prove inconvenient, we might just split half and half 
between Lisbon procurement and defense support. I am not quite 
sure that Lisbon procurement related to Indochina could even 
reach half of the $500 million unless procurement were undertaken 
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even more loosely than was the case last year, or than will be the 
case this year. 

In looking for a new kind of device there are two points to keep 
in mind. One is that the exchange rate for the purchase of Indochi- 
nese piasters is notoriously disadvantageous to the purchaser with 
dollars; MSA has requested the NAC to look into this and to see if 
anything can be done to influence a change in the exchange rate; 
unless (which seems very doubtful) this situation can be remedied 
in the next few months, we should probably run into serious em- 
barrassment with any program that required conversion of dollars 
directly into piasters to support either French Union forces or As- 
sociated States forces, and it might even cause embarrassment in 
connection with a defense support program for Indochina where 
the rate at which counterpart were deposited would be affected by 
the same consideration and would be involved in any discussion of 
budget support for the campaign in Indochina. 

The second point is that unless it would look attractive to the 
Congress to help pay the troops fighting in Indochina, we can prob- 
ably not use a financial technique that identifies our aid with a 
specific $500 million worth of things purchased. In other words, if 
we were to transfer $500 million directly to France to help cover 
the Indochina army budget, it might be better to present our aid as 
so much support to a total budget and not identify it with particu- 
lar items in the budget adding up to $500 million. 

Following up the last point, it might appear administratively 
ideal to have authority simply to transfer $500 million to France 
subject to overall performance in Indochina; I am afraid there is a 
strong probability that Congress would insist that the money ap- 
propriated be identified with things purchased. A financial transfer 
was once made to the EPU, but the EPU is an inherently financial 
institution and the capital fund could not sensibly be identified 
with commodities; otherwise, except for minor purchases of local 
currency that I understand are authorized in other titles, we 
always provide things rather than cash, as witness the Lisbon OSP 
procedure. The latest MSA proposal comes close to eliminating the 
connection between funds and commodities, but as I understand 
that proposal it would still involve identifying the local currencies 
bought with dollars with specific items procured by the European 
governments and would not simply be a cash subsidy to the total 
procurement budget, unidentified with items. The administrative 
attractiveness of eliminating the commodity content of the pro- 
gram for France/Indochina is certainly great enough to deserve 
real consideration; in my judgment the idea would be very risky 
and I would guess that this estimate is shared by the people who 
are better than I at estimating Congressional reaction. This leads 
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us back to a traditional technique for administering aid to France, 
a technique that does not exclusively involve goods and services 
procured by the U.S. for shipment to Indochina but which uses 
something like MSA counterpart to permit us to finance at arm’s 
length those items in the Indochina budget which we do not want 
to be directly associated with in procurement. 

The eclectic approach mentioned above meets this condition. It 
suffers one serious disadvantage, namely, that in most respects it 
would look so much like this year’s program and last year’s pro- 
gram that it might be extremely difficult to convince Congress that 
it really did represent a program in support of Indochina. Transfer- 
ring the procurement portion to Title II] would undoubtedly be of 
great advantage, but since that was done by Section 513 transfer 
last year and may yet, to some extent, be done again that way this 
year, the difference could appear to be only the difference between 
correct programming at the beginning of the year and revised pro- 
gramming during the year. in other words, we should have done 
the same thing three years in a row, first calling it economic aid, 
next calling it defense support for France, and finally caliing it 
support to the campaign in Indochina. This is not to say that we 
could not greatly improve the presentation by concentration on 
Indochina; we should certainly go back to last year’s technique by 
imputing the counterpart to Indochina, rather than this year’s 
technique of putting it into French defense production; and we 
might even consider some special appropriations treatment for the 
“MSA” type aid to France to make it clear that it was half way 
between Titles I and III (although, unless we were careful, this 
might fix the figure too rigidly in Congressional action). It would 
still, I think, be difficult to make an impressive, coherent Indo- 
china case when the programming contents were very little differ- 
ent from the two preceding years when that case was not strongly 
made but only incidentally adverted to. If we do this, we should 
certainly take advantage of all possibilities for procuring equip- 
ment or even certain respectable types of soft goods and of maxi- 
mizing the common-use stuff sent directly from the U.S. so that 
only the minimum amount would be administered directly to 
France. The usual objections against loose procurement in France 
as was done under the Lisbon Agreement, by those who have to 
carry it out, could undoubtedly be somewhat mollified by a very 
candid explanation to the Congress of what we were doing and 
why. (Possibly the technique suggested by Harlan Cleveland, or 
some variant that deliberately permits more lenient procurement 
practices than should apply regularly to OSP, would be ideal and 
should be authorized if necessary or made clearly allowable by leg- 
islative history.) 
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One other possibility would be to put all «i our eggs in a single 
basket and rely on a convincing presentation coupled with a tradi- 
tional technique. We might administer the whole 3590 million as 
defense support for France with the counterpart required to be ap- 
plied to the Indochina budget, with ine justification focused on 
Indochina, and with the clear intent to make the aid available in 
relation to Indochina with negotiations concentrating on Indochina 
and with the aid conditional on F’rench continuation of the cam- 
paign in Indochina. This is probally the only traditional aid tech- 
nique that has the physical capacity to carry the whole $500 mil- 
lion program. It suffers two defects; the first is that the aid might 
have to be appropriated as defense supvort rather than military as- 
sistance, and under Title I rather than Title III. The second is that 
it would look very much like this year’s and last year’s aid tech- 
nique, oniy worse, because of the langer MSA share. 

The first disadvantage might partly be met by some new legisla- 
tive arrangement under which the French figure could be identi- 
fied as different from Title I and more like Title III, or half way 
between, and by a jurisdictional arrangement under which MSA, 
although carrying out the administrative function, shared responsi- 
bility with Defense and State under DMS supervision. The second 
disadvantage would have to be overcome simply by presenting and 
reiterating the Indochina story, making it clear that the French 
connection resulted from the fact that the Indochina campaign is 
fought with the French budget and making it clear that our inten- 
tions were to relate the aid directly to the campaign in Indochina 
and perhaps—if these can be adequately developed—to some new 
developments in connection with Associated States forces. 

This defense support/counterpart device is clearly more risky 
than the eclectic approach; it should be used only if (a) there is 
great faith in the cogency of the Indochina argument, (b) if ade- 
quate information on which to develop an Indochina story, (c) per- 
haps some new and distinctive legislative or administrative fea- 
tures, (d) determination to stick to the Indochina angle and not 
clutter up the presentation with French NATO or French defense 
production objectives which, however important themselves, would 
contradict the whole premise on which the presentation was based. 

For immediate action, I suggest the eclectic approach be adopted 
for tentative programming purposes, with quantitative estimates 
being developed that maximize the Title III] procurement compo- 
nent and on the assumption that legislative history or legislative 
action will take the taint off Lisbon-type procurement for Indo- 
china. Simultaneously, information should be gathered and a docu- 
ment prepared about the Indochina campaign for the purpose of 
justifying any part or all of the program for the Congress. Third, 
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we should keep in mind two possibilities mentioned above, namely, 
the defense support/counterpart technique and the Cleveland-type 
technique, as devices that might prove superior after further con- 
sideration of likely Congressional response. These two techniques 
do not seem to require immediate quantitative programming 
beyond the development of facts and reasons which would be neces- 
sary in any way to support the eclectic program. * 





2 On Jan. 26, Schelling sent Ohly a memorandum which dealt with the various 
kinds of offshore procurement programs in France and enclosed a Department of 
State paper on this subject. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “FY 55 Program Estimates”) 





No. 565 
Editorial Note 


Following his appointment as Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, along with the newly appointed Director for Mutual Securi- 
ty, Harold E. Stassen, took a 9-day trip to Western Europe, begin- 
ning January 31, which included 3 days in Paris. On the afternoon 
of February 1, Dulles met with the Chiefs of Mission of the West- 
ern European Embassies for a briefing on the situation in their re- 
spective countries. The following day was entirely devoted to meet- 
ings with French officials, including a courtesy call on President 
Vincent Auriol. The schedule for February 3 included meetings 
with Lord Ismay, the Secretary-General of NATO, and representa- 
tives of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, as 
well as attendance at a meeting of the North Atlantic Council. For 
documentation on these meetings in Paris, including telegraphic 
summaries of Dulles’ conversations with the French officials on 
February 2, see volume V, Part 2, pages 1548 ff. 





No. 566 
Secretary s Letters, lot 56 D 459. “Memoranda for Prreident— 1953" 


Prime Minister Mayer to President Eisenhower ' 


Paris, February 3, 1953. 


Mr. Prestpent: I was very grateful for the message of friendship 
which you were kind enough to transmit to me as well as to the 





' Following his visit to Paris, Feb. 1-3, Dulles received a letter from Mayer for 
delivery to President Eisenhower Dulles forwarded Mayer's letter to the President 
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members of my Government through Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen. * 
You have retained a fond memory, you say, of your relations 
with my compatriots and with the French authorities. In fact, Mr. 
President, you have twice deserved their gratitude. Today their 
confidence is extended not only to the Chief of the Armies of lib- 
eration but to the organizer of the defenses of Europe. It is a 
homage rendered to your boldness and also to your wisdom. 

The French Government intends also to show that it is resolute 
and reasonable. It has undertaken to pursue on its own account the 
European policy of its predecessors. It intends to lead it to a satis- 
factory conclusion: but it is a question as you know, Mr. President, 
of an ambitious enterprise whose lasting success depends in the 
last analysis on the wholehearted support of the peoples. 

During their brief stay in Paris Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen have 
informed me of your preoccupations in this field. They are also 
mine and those of my Government. 

They have furthermore become aware of the difficulties of our 
task. It is our responsibility to settle these difficulties alone and we 
shall not fail to do so. But there are other difficulties whose solu- 
tion requires the active support of our principal partners in the At- 
lantic Community. I am convinced that both the former and the 
latter will be overcome and that when, in answer to your kind invi- 
tation for which I thank you very warmly, I proceed to Washington 
with Mr. Bidault, * we will be able to appreciate together, and with 
satisfaction, the progress made. 

Please accept [etc.) 
MAYER 





* For documentation concerning Mayer's visit to Washington, Mar 26-28, see Doc- 
uments 583 ff 
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No. 567 
7515 MSP 2-052 Telegrem 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET $$ PRIORITY Paris, February 10, 1953—noon. 


4461. For Stassen from Dunn. Re Paris circular 811, January 
29." Following is text statement requested reference telegram set- 
ting forth country team appraisal prime problems and major ac- 
complishments MSP in France: 

Begin statement. 1. MSP in France has been directed toward solu- 

(a) Enabling France play her full part in the undertaking to or- 
ganize political, economic and military resources Atlantic commu- 


nity and, to this end, provide leadership for creation Europe- 
an community, — solvent and militarily assur- 


assisting French con- 
ina and raise, train 
forces which can ultimately assume respon- 
sibilite fi for aie that area. 


2. Major difficulty besetting efforts solve these problems has been 
that in terms French resources alone, progress beyond certain 
point towards solution of either of them could be achieved only at 
expense progress towards solution the other. Given limitations on 
total French resources, heavy commitments in other fields—i.e., ex- 
pansion and tmodernization of basic industries, reconstruction of 
war damage, housing, economic and social development dependent 
areas—severely limit French material and financial resources 
available for defense. Necessity allocate large portion such re- 
sources to active operations Indochina has meant that amounts re- 
maining for European buildup inadequate create forces considered 
desirable by NATO. Situation has even brought into question 
France's ability match projected German defense contribution, con- 
dition regarded as essential in winning political acceptance EDC 
within France. 

3. By providing important increments military equipment both 
for European forces and for troops fighting in Indochina, and by 
furnishing sizeable amounts financial assistance in support French 
overall military budget, MSP has enabled France make steady 





‘Im this telegram, Stassen, newly-appointed Director for Mutual Security, re- 
quested that each Ambassador inform him of the prime problems confronting, and 
the major recent accomplishments of the Mutua! Security Program in the Ambassa- 
dor's respective country This circular telegram was sent to the capitals of all the 
countries participating in the Mutual Security Program. (700.5 MSP/1-2953) 
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progress towards solution above problems and has encouraged sub- 
stantial expansion her own defense contribution. French overall de- 
fense budget, which represented 23 percent total budget and 6% 
percent GNP in 1950, today stands at 37 percent total budget and 
10% percent GNP. French army 1952 force goal of 12% divisions 
committed to NATO was met toward close year by activation two 
divisions which were below minimum NATO standards. These will 
reach proper standards early in 1953 when it is expected that nec- 
essary equipment will have been provided. Complete transition 
from piston-type day fighters and fighter-bomber aircraft to 
modern jet-type aircraft for front-line forces committed to NATO 
has been made. Naval aviation has been revitalized by supplying 
under US end-item program one aircraft carrier and planes for two 
carriers, while stimulating naval ship building by programming 25 
French-built warships under MDAP. French have made outstand- 
ing progress in fields of logistics and training. In Indochina 179,000 
French Union regulars and 60,000 auxiliaries are engaged in 
combat against Chinese Communist-supported Viet Minh. Progress 
has been made in formation national armies Associated States. 

Vietnamese army, 50,000 strong beginning 1950, today numbers 
147,000. These solid accomplishments due primarily courage and 
determination French leaders and people. However, clear that 
without MSP assistance such accomplishments would not have 
been possible. Consequences such a situation would almost certain- 
ly have been full-scale reappraisal by French Government of all ex- 
ternal commitments, followed by either withdrawal from Indochina 
or adoption neutralist policy in Europe, or perhaps both. Thus fair 
say that in case Frence major MSP accomplishments have been (a) 
secure continued French participation European defense build-up 
and (b) assure defense Indochina. 

4. Prime problems confronting US in immediate future are how 
MSP can continue be used to consolidate progress already realized 
and carry through to successful conclusion French endeavors 
Europe and Indochina to which we have given our support. 


(a) In Europe problem centers around securing French acmene. 
ance EDC ratification and, after that, moving forward within 

framework to bring French defense forces to optimum level. MSP 
has important bearing upon EDC ratification, for one main root 
French doubts and hesitations is fear ie her heavy extra- 
European commitments, France will be u maintain parity of 
forces in Europe with Germany. It seems clear that, as been 
case up to now, French can achieve this objective in Eu while 
maintaining effort in Indochina only with help contin US as- 
sistance during remainder build-up period. Reciprocally, European 
integration movement offers best possibility for creating conditions 
under which Europe can become independent of external aid. Thus 
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it contains within itself promise for orderly termination MSP as- 
sistance once its objectives accomplished. 

(b) In Indochina problem remains one of developing program 
whereby France can eventually pass major part defense responsi- 
bilities to Associated States. For MSP this means in part assuring 
that during interim French Union forces engaged there are ade- 
quately equipped maintain effective resistance against Communist 


enemy. But, of longer-term importance, it means finding ways ac- 
celerate expansion national armies. One of most troublesome 
lems is limitation imposed by rate at which Indochinese 


jotted Associated 


lertaki 

rian eta ho urraing MSP oa ni png 
nha independent nations Indochina capable shouldering their 
share own defense. 


5. Summarizing, two major accomplishments MSP in France 
have been (a) supporting and encouraging French action within 
framework NATO and European integration movement, looking to- 
wards creation political, economic and military structure in West- 
ern Europe independent external assistance; (b) assisting French 
successfully defend Indochina. Prime problems in carrying MSP to 
successful conclusion are (a) aiding French make continued 
progress towards goal effective, balanced defense contribution 
within framework NATO and European community; (b) finding 
means eventually relieve French of large part present burden Indo- 
china by organizing defense potential Associated States. 

DuNN 





No. 568 
DMS files. lot W-1444. ‘Prance’ 


Memorandum by the Director for Mutual Security (Stassen) to the 
Secretary of State ' 


SECRET Wasninocton, February 26, 1953. 
Subject: In re French Allocations 

1. It is my view that France is currently over-extended. 

2. There are many reasons why we should move promptly to ease 
the situation. 

3. Some disagreement exists within the present personnel of our 
Government and with the French Government over a balance of 





' A copy of this memorandum was also sent to the Secretary of Defense 
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$125 million of the total of all types of defense and economic help 
other than end items which France was to receive in the current 
fiscal year. The difference arises out of a Lisbon talk with the 
French by Harriman and Acheson, in which the figure arrived at 
was a $650 million total and the allocations thus far total $525 mil- 
lion. 

4. By the use of certain discretionary authority, additional funds 
could now be made available to France in the current fiscal year. 

5. In view of the entire circumstances I am inclined to recom- 
mend to you, and if you both concur, recommend to the President, 
that an additional $140 million in aid be made available to France 
in the current fiscal year through the means of paying for certain 
of the French military and production expenses on a special pro- 
curement basis. | have selected this amount because it seems that 
the need and desirability is clear and, therefore, I do not wish to 
place it on the limited foundation of making good a disputed com- 
mitment of the former Administration. | believe much more good 
will and constructive direct results can be accomplished by action 
of this nature. 

6. It is further recommended that the allocation of these addi- 
tional funds be concluded in relation to Premier Mayer's visit to 
Washington. 

7. It is suggested that at the same time we should develop a 
friendly understanding as to the anticipated program of the French 
Government itself in certain of the more important non-financial 
items, such as the governmental positions of communist trade 
union leaders, the clearance for our gasoline pipeline across France 
for the NATO forces, perhaps the EDC timetable, etc., etc. 


No. 569 
7315 MSP 3-258 


The Director for Mutual Security (Stassen) to the Secretary of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasuinoton, March 2, 1953. 

Dear Foster: This informal note is to advise you directly that 
through the normal procedures we are now in the process of allo 
cating to France and Italy the second half of their anticipated 
direct dollar aid for the current fiscal year. 

In the case of France, this is an amount of $135 million, which 
together with the $135 million released last summer brings this 
particular type of aid to $270 million for the year. This does not 
include offshore procurement, or United States military end items, 
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or the so-called special Lisbon type offshore procurement which in- 
volves paying for certain items purchased by the French Govera- 
ment from production within their own countrv. A portion of the 
$135 million is being promptly released to help France cover its 
EPU position for the March 15th settlement. 

In the case of Italy, this second half is $40 million, which togeth- 
er with the $40 million released last summer makes a total of $80 
shore procurement or United States defense end items. We also 
have under active consideration and will probably allocate approxi- 
mately $10 million to Italy of the socalled Moody funds for special 
assistance to smal! business. We anticipate doing both of these 
prior to the Italian elections and at such time as the United States 
country team in Italy, after consultation with the Italian Govern- 
ment, indicates to be the best time. 

I am quite certain that all of these matters are fully known to 
your Department in the normal interchange of information and 
discussion between the staffs, but thougat I would give you this 
direct and informal information personally. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaRoLp 





No. 570 
7h 5 MSP 31258 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) ' to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Panis, March 13, 1953—6 p. m. 


1. Following is translation of a letter dated March 11 I have just 


Begin translation. In a letter which he sent to the French Gov- 
ernment last September * your predecessor indicated that a sum of 
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According to information iently furnished b 
ices this sum comprised: $270 economic aid, $255 million 


ee carpe Ta YE amy mg 

In order to permit the preparation of contracts corresponding to 
these I arranged to have sent to MAAG France on December 22, 
1952 lists of material amounting to a substantially larger total in 
order to allow the appropriate American authorities the possibility 
of making a choice. 

Two months and a half have elapsed and the officers responsible 
for preparing the contracts have not yet to my knowledge received 
instructions. The result is that the French Government is not able 
to gain the benefit of the dollar payments under this program 
before an indefiaite delay, despite the hopes which it placed on the 
assurances contained i the letter of redecessor. Moreover, 
the material delivered cannot be stored in warehouses when it 
is destined for Indochina and should be shipped without delay; cer- 
tain articles included in the lists will be gone from them diffi- 
culties will arise when it comes to arriving at the agreed total. 
Under the circumstances I request you, Mr. Ambassador, to be 
good enough to call the attention of your Government in the most 
urgent manner to the importance of speedily issuing instructions to 
the officers in charge of pre the contracts without which the 
question remains at a stendatill. nd translation. 


2. I strongly urge that the interested agencies act on this matter 
as promptly as possible so that contracts for some items can be con- 
cluded before Mayer's visit to the United States. Country team ele- 
ments and procurement officers here are also concerned about the 
administrative difficulties that will be caused by further delay. 
Would appreciate being informed how soon specific directives will 
be issued to the procurement headquarters in Europe. 

DILLON 





No. 571 


611.51/3-1653: Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, March 16, 1953—7 p. m. 


5091. I paid a formal call on René Mayer today and he took the 
opportunity of saying very frankly how conscious he was of the dif- 
ficult position he would be in during his «isit to Washington. ? He 
said that he was sure that Department understood French position 
but he was concerned about reaction of public opinion in US. He 





' Repeated to Bonn and London. 
? Regarding the Mayer talks, which took place in Washington beginning Mar. 26, 
see Document 583. 
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said that he had fully expected to have the protocols in definite 
agreed form by now but that Germans had delayed negotiations. * 
He said that it begins to appear to him as if Adenauer may be 
more interested in a personal triumph for himself in America as 
against France than in working for the eventual successful realiza- 
tion of EDC. He said he understood Adenauer planned a country- 
wide tour of US with a number of speeches * and he felt that this 
would naturally not be helpful in France. Mayer’s own position for 
ratification remains clear and firm and he intends to say a few 
words on this at American Club lunch Thursday. 

Regarding financial items of agenda for Washington he said 
French wished only to explain and explore in a similar manner to 
British during their recent visit. They have no firm proposals to 
make. They will, however, stress the vital importance of the con- 
tinuation of EPU without which they feel there can be no unity of 
any sort in Europe. They feel that end of EPU would mean imme- 
diate collapse of CSC. 

Mayer also said they would suggest that US call an international 
monetary conference in September and that he hoped to make this 
suggestion publicly at Press Club in Washington, subject our ap- 
proval. * 


DILLON 





* For documentation concerning the EDC protocols under reference here, see vol. 
v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff. 

* For documentation concerning Chancellor Adenauer’s visit in April 1953, see 
vol. vu, Part 1, pp. 424 ff. 

* In telegram 4874 to Paris, Mar. 17, the Department of State replied to this mes- 
sage by indicating that Adenauer’s plans called for travel in the United States as a 
tourist and that he had refused numerous invitations to give speeches. It also stated 
that the Department wished to discuss Mayer's proposal regarding an International 

Conference with him before he made any public remarks on this subject. 
(611.51/3-1653) 





No. 572 


740 5/3-1953. Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, March 19, 1953—1 p. m. 


5128. Limit distribution. In after-dinner conversation last night, 
Bidault spoke at length about Washington visit and EDC along fol- 
lowing line: 





' Repeated to London and Bonn. 
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It was unfortunate from every point of view that Mayer visit was 
to take place at this time. It had become merely one of series, fol- 
lowing Eden and Van Zeeland and preceding Adenauer and De Ga- 
speri, and results would not be good for France. It would be better 
for Mayer to stay home and “let me go and get my nose bloodied.” 
(There is, of course, no serious thought of Mayer’s not going.) Aden- 
auer was cocky and would have great success in America because 
of Bundestag ratification but court might very well subsequently 
trip him up. 

He spoke slightingly of “Schuman myth” and commented that 
Schuman had acquired great reputation as European whereas he 
(Bidault) had originated these ideas and would be able to carry 
them out in way which Schuman could never do. He was prepared 
at right time to lead aggressive fight for ratification but that time 
was not yet. At that time he would have both Mollet and Pinay 
and their respective supporters in favor of ratification. 

He hoped that in Washington conversations and elsewhere 
United States would show great patience and “surtout pas de zele.” 
Bidault obviously wishes to minimize United States pressure for 
EDC ratification and to convince us that he is playing shrewd polit- 
ical game to obtain ratification. He may be, but whether in fact he 
will or can carry it through depends on many factors other than 
merits of EDC. 

I would recommend that in private talks with him and Mayer, 
President and Secretary make very clear both vital importance and 
urgency of ratification. 

DILLON 





No. 573 


751 5/3-2053 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, March 20, 1953—8 p. m. 

5157. MSA pass Timmons. This is joint Embassy-MSA Mission 
message. This telegram sets forth our appraisal probable French 
position during Mayer talks on questions relating to French contri- 
bution to common defense effort and possibilities United States as- 
sistance in support thereof. 


I. Probable French position 


French Government has deferred final decisions this field pend- 
ing opportunity to consult on IC aspects with Letourneau who is 
expected in Paris tomorrow. However, from our discussions with 
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various French officials, it appears likely that position wil! shape 
up along following lines: 


(a) French apparently will make no specific aid proposals since 
they have serious doubts that at present moment United States ad- 
ministration would be prepared to make any new commitments, 
and they do not wish to run risk of rejection. Also they have inti- 
mated matter of aid is one to be decided in connection annual 
review. French officials have already given public indication that 
talks cannot be expected to produce solutions for all outstanding 
problems. This was sense Mayer speech before American Club yes- 
terday and Bourges-Maunoury before Assembly Finance Committee 
(see Paris Tomus 616, March 19 *). 

(b) French presentation will probably be more ae | familiar 
lines, emphasizing that heavy burdens carried by Fre in ~— 
of IC, reconstruction and expansion of metropolitan econom 
economic development of overseas territories impose severe ite 
tions upon resources which France can devote to European defense. 
French may make statement to effect that France is only European 
NATO country prepared to increase manpower contribution and 
that it seems most unfortunate that this is prevented by lack of 
funds. May allude here to 44 billion francs ($125 million) condition- 
al section military budget, pointing - » SHAPE re of this would go 
to increase in forces (see French re recd for detail this 
and budgetary effect in 1954). In t Zz connection, although oe 
may not emerge clearly from French presentation, it should be 
borne in mind that current thinking French Government appears 
to be that, given present tendency French economic activity to 
level-off, it will p ly not be possible to envisage larger French 
contribution in 1954 than for current year. 

(c) France may raise question of whether from point of view rela- 
tions United States administration with Congress, it would be help- 
ful to present any future United States aid (apart from deliveries of 
end-items for met litan forces) as being for purpose of assisti 
French effort in Indochina. This idea has been discussed at fenath 
past week by interested French ministries, but final decision on 
whether to propose it to United States or not has been deferred 
= nding return of Letourneau. Important to note that question 

re is one of presentation, rather t substance, since no indica- 
tion that current planning envisages substantial increase in French 
expenditures for IC. Thus, with exception few billion franc increase 
French IC contribution, any increase in United States aid over 
present levels would, in fact, permit increased French military ex- 
penditures in Europe. Mere shift within current level aid so as to 
appl it all to IC operations, rather than divided between NATO 

a IC expenses, would make no real substantive difference. 

“a Two arguments made by some on French side against ear- 
— © aid for IC. First, serious administrative problems 
which they see in connection with putting it into effect, since large 
portion French expenditures in IC is for troop pay, transportation 
charges, et cetera, which it would be difficult inance with United 





' Not printed. (MSA telegram files, lot W-130, “Paris Tomus”’) 
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questioning, and will wish to avoid taking any new commitments 
at this time. We believe such a tactic can be used to excellent ad- 
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i, deapite rigi 
Equally 


rate 
beginning fear 


load imposed upon it without contin- 
tes. 





No. 574 
611 51 /3-2158 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


Paris, March 21, 1953—6 p. m. 


5173. Re Embtels 5157, March 20 ' and 5176, March 21. ? While 
overall US approach to Mayer-Bidault talks Washington, and in 
some cases decisions on individual items on agenda, depend on fac- 
tors outside our competence, Embassy submits following recom- 


1. Discussion of post-Stalin Soviet foreign policy affords opportu- 
nity to reaffirm basic policy of peace through «irength and US de- 
termination to follow and develop it unless and until events justify 
any change. Occasion might also be taken to reassure French in 
this connection that US foreign policy vis-a-vis Soviet world will be 
carried out vigorously but in no sense recklessly, also to emphasize 
that Stalin's death means no lessening of menace or urgency of de- 
veloping Western strength and unity, including EDC. 





Supra. 
* Infra. 
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2. Far East and Southeast Asia. 

a. Indochina, covered by Embtel 5157. 

b. and c. Extent of consultation US prepared to undertake de- 
pends on factor beyond our competence but from point of view of 
France-US relations we recommend general assurance of such con- 
sultation as any given situation may warrant, without giving 
French unduly favored position of binding ourselves to consultation 
under given circumstances. With respect to Korea we have in past 
given assurances considered satisfactory by French, re consultation 
prior to drastic new political or military initiatives and repetition 
such assurances seems desirable. Similar general assurances on 
China would be desirable if practicable. Present leaders have 
shown themselves less sensitive than British on substantive US ac- 
tions in Far East but would like to be in a position answer critics 
in National Assembly on occasion new action by US Government 
by saying French were consulted in advance. They will probably be 
satisfied with very little substance from US on this. 

d. Five-Power “staff agency’’ question now seems to be making 
desired progress but we believe that French have heretofore been 
disappointed that this matter has dragged on so long without tangi- 
ble results. Tripartite declaration would depend upon nature and 
scope. Danger would seem to lie in statement by three major West- 
ern Powers which would give implication they, without reference 
to countries in area, were disposing of problems in that area. 

3. NATO. 

Our recommendations as to aid are given in Embtel 5157. US 
substantive decisions will presumably be based, aside from cuestion 
of availability of funds, upon concrete factors relating to ability 
and determination of French to use our aid effectively in Indochina 
and to meet SHAPE requirements, upon future European defense 
plans, and timing also determined primarily by material rather 
than psychological factors. Nevertheless it should be possible, with- 
out interfering with military needs, to relate US statements and 
actions, timewise, not merely to present visit but to completion of 
annual review and possibly subsequent developments. 

4. EDC. 

US approach on EDC should be orie of questioning designed to 
pin French down on (1) degree of determination to ratify and (2) 
timing. While ratification of anything by any parliament must be 
handled by government concerned in its own best judgment as to 
tactics and timing, French position on both has heretofore been 
highly unsatisfactory from US viewpoint. Points to be stressed 
would be (1) essentiality and inevitability of German military con- 
tribution, (2) impatience of US Congress and public with what ap- 
pears excessive French procrastination, (3) difficulty of obtaining 
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funds from Congress for France, whether in Indochina or Europe, 
in absence of improved prospects for early ratification. While we 
should use care to avoid any public impression of pressure, Presi- 
dent and Secretary could nevertheless be very blunt in private 
talks with Mayer and Bidault. Bidault may be too preoccupied both 
with his personal problems and ideas to be greatly swayed by objec- 
tive arguments but discussion and agreement with Mayer, with Bi- 
dault participating, on tactics and timing should be beneficial. 

During past week there has been noticeable increase in optimism 
here, friends and opponents alike seeming to feel that prospects of 
ratification have improved. This is probably due to spurt of favor- 
this has no doubt been inspired by government's desire to improve 
climate for Washington visit, it does represent useful trend which 
should be encouraged. Mayer and Bidault might be particularly 
questioned as to their future plans for stimulating discussion and 
obtaining public, in addition to parliamentary, support. 

Occasion might also be taken to reiterate US position re Saar. 

5. Three-power cooperation. 

See Embtel 4871, March 3,* and 2b, c and d above. Anything in- 
dicating French relationship to US not inferior to that of UK will 
help. 

6. Economic and financial problems. 

See Embtel 5175. * 

7. Middle East Defense. 

Believe French will be primarily interested in our views on 
course Cairo negotiations and setting up MEDO in light these nego- 
tiations. 

They will undoubtedly emphasize they expect to participate in 
decisions to be made on MEDO, particularly as they relate to Arab 
States other than Egypt. 

On freedom transit Suez Canal, Foreign Office continues adhere 
to position that discussion between Three Powers on this problem 
essential to assure that when time comes to seek declaration from 
Egyptian Government, Three Powers should be in general agree- 
ment on basic principles. One way to handle this problem might be 
to suggest French inform us in writing of their position on basic 





* Telegram 4871 informed the Department of State of the French desire for some 
reassurance that the United States would continue to treat France as an individual 
power and that ratification of the EDC Treaty would not mean a loss of national 

. (740.5/3-3538) 

* Telegram 5175 briefly noted that the French hoped to exchange ideas concern- 
ing economic and financial cooperation between the United States, Canada, and 
Europe. Their presentation would be based on the conclusions of the Fourth Report 
of the OEEC. (611.51/3-2153) 
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principles which we could agree to examine with view to determin- 
cussions or whether they are of such minor importance that discus- 
sions not required. (French insist it should be possible to carry on 
such discussions without leaks.) 

8. Balkans and Trieste. 
to ours. 

9a. Noninterference in North Africa. 

French have feeling, of which most concrete cause was Secre- 
tary’s statements to Bidault here in February, that new adminis- 
tration is more understanding than old on North Africa. Very little 
would be necessary during Washington talks, perhaps merely refer- 
ence in communiqué to general accord of views, to reinforce this 
feeling with great advantage here. French pressure for statement 
on noninterference has been relativel» dormant since Boegner- 
Waller informal conversation October 10, 1952 about which Utter 
French silence should not be interpreted as lessened French inter- 
est. He stated French continue regard this matter as of importance 
and believed it should be raised with new administration. However, 
if current French confidence concerning new administration's atti- 
tude can be strengthened, and [garble] by acceptable status of 
forces agreement, this problem may die natural death. 

We are telegraphing separately on 9b status of forces in Morocco. 

DILLON 





No. 575 
611 51/3-2158 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, March 21, 1953—6 p. m. 


5176. This telegram gives our estimate of French objectives in 
Washington conversations. Our recommendations as to United 
States approach to individual agenda items will follow. See also 
Embassy telegram 5157? re French defense contribution and 
United States assistance. 

Mayer announced at time of his investiture that he hoped short- 
ly to confer with President and members of new United States ad- 
ministration and he, like so many other European leaders, consid- 





' Repeated to London. 
* Document 573. 
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ers early visit to Washington essential from point of view of nation- 
al and personal prestige. Corollary is necessity bring back some 
material, or at least psychological bacon. 

From both substantive and public relations points of view timing 
of visit is bad. Unless protocols are squared away before Mayer and 
Bidault depart from here, which would at least remove one nega- 
tive factor from picture, French will be unable to point to any sub- 
stantial progress toward ratification of EDC and they are acutely 
aware of Adenauer’s advantage in this respect. Even approval of 
protocols will be of little public interest in United States. Nor are 
they close enough to decision on EDC for favorable results of trip 
to have maximum impact on French opinion or even to give us as- 
surance that subsequent demands wil! not be made prior to ratifi- 
cation debate. 

With respect to EDC, we should remember however first that 
Mayer Government is improvement over Pinay Government which 
had deliberately kept situation on ice. Secondly, French ideas about 
NATO burden-sharing, formalization of “big three” relationship, 
increased aid for Indochina and “hands-off in North Africa”, while 
of grat ienportence in themesives, will be presented os, and are, 
zaore or less directly related to EDC ratification situation. Mayer 
must be able to assuage nationalist sentiments fearful that 
France's “great power” status will become submerged in EDC and 
that Germany, not burdened with overseas commitments, will over- 
shadow France in Europe. If Mayer and Bidault push these points, 
they do so from weakness and not from strength. But they need 
our help in eventual EDC debate; thirdly, appearance of overt pres- 
sure will be harmful. This does not however preclude plain talk by 
us On appropriate occasions. 

French position with respect to aid is covered in Embassy tele- 
gram 5157 and that on economic and financial questions in Embas- 
sy telegram 5175, March 20. * 

We are afraid that they will not come well prepared for these 
conversations and wil] talk too much in generalities. This is a 
chronic problem with French, and in present instance it is also mo- 
tivated by fear of being turned down on specific proposals. Mayer's 
and Bidault’s pessimism about forthcoming talks also indicate this. 

DILLON 





* See footnote 4, supra. 
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message. Department pass MSA/W for Timmons and pass 


ury. Re Department airgram A-1587, March 6. ' 
1. Since closing weeks 1952 when French external position took 
lecided turn for the worse, we have been maintaining close watch 


on French balance of payments and have been S 7 
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3. In face of this impasse only visible French plan for immediate 
future is to continue to struggle along, thanks primarily to the var- 
jous categories of extraordinary dollar receipts, until such time as 
some external development as for example, some action on the part 
of the British with respect to sterling—provides them with an op 
portunity to proceed gracefully with a rate adjustment. This ap 
pears to be motive underlying their efforts to obtain line of credit 
from Exim-bank against expected $255 million in budget-support- 
ing OSP. It was also consideration which prompted them to raise 
possibility of allotment of special resources out remaining defense 
support aid to cover their EPU deficit from February. Notwith- 
standing decision of Ministry of Finance to withdraw request for al- 
lotment to cover February deficit, it is not to be excluded that simi- 
lar request may be made in connection with anticipated March def- 
icit. 

5. [sic] Thus until now, although there has been considerable 
pressure on French to come to grips with the problem created by 
the overvaluation of the franc, they have been able to withstand 
that pressure through a series of makeshift devices. In one sense 

granting of Export-Import Bank credit against budget-supporting 
OSP contracts would mean giving the French another facility 
which would enable them to postpone any decisions in the ex- 
change rate field. At the moment, the French net loss of dollars is 
very slight, and if a substantial amount of budget supporting OSP 
is mobilized, they may be able to get along (despite debt service 
payments due July 1) until another “run” on their foreign ex- 


ance of the distorted pattern of French trade and its adverse effects 
on other EPU countries. 

6. Embassy and Mission are aware that a refusal to grant 
Export-Import Bank loan would not necessarily precipitate any 
action on part of French. For one thing they might be able to find 
private US banks which would be prepared to extend them dollar 
credit against budget-supporting OSP contracts (even though they 
have informally indicated their reluctance to deal with private 
banks in this connection). Nevertheless, we believe US Government 
should weigh most carefully any proposed action which would tend 
to relieve balance of payments pressure on French at this time, in 
order to satisfy ourselves fully as to whether such a development 
would serve either our objectives in France specifically or our in- 
terests generally. 

7. Moreover, we recognize that certain arguments can be made in 
favor of granting French request: 
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justment would automatically solve all economic and financial dif- 


9. We will continue to follow situation and to report any addi- 


ficulties of France. There are number of other necessary and desir- 
tional information developed re French plans to deal with continu- 


able reforms. However, overvalued currency appears to be most 
urgent problem, for the longer it is allowed to continue, the greater 
the anomalies and distortions which it produces in French econom- 
ic structure and activity and the greater the amount of foreign ex- 
change resources dissipated in uneconomic operations. 

ing payments deficit. We recommend that in any case no decision 
be taken on request for Export-Import Bank loan until after Mayer 
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Tot 53 cass 


Memorandum by the Under Secretary of State (Smith) to the 
Secretary of State * 


André [WasnincTon,] March 23, 1953. 
Meyer just phoned me from bed, he is slightly ill. 

He sees France as very strongly divid 
ing EDC ratification unless at the last minute there is some “ser 


On the general subject of EDC, André is 

restrainedly optimistic, whereas three months ago he was, I know, 
pessimistic. 

oy las date Mayer to tell you that he (René 

Mayer) was to talks actuate “lth gon ond with 

the President not in the presence of Bidault at some time during 

visit. I also this is important although it may be 


has two or three suggestions he would like to 

constructive in nature) for our future relati 

will come down at your convenience. He thinks, 
not be until after our French guests |! 





' A handwritten note in the margin of the so cont oat Unter 
tary Smith spoke with the Secretary about this memorandum Secre- 
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were treated with restraint and coolness and given no preferential 








Memorandum by B. E. L. Timmons of the Mutual Security Agency 
to the Director for Mutual Security (Stassen) 


SECRET WasHINGTON, March 23, 1953. 


1. I am attaching the brief paper you requested, setting forth my 
views on the problems confronting the Mutual Security Program in 
France, and the alternatives as I see them for FY 1954 and the im- 
mediately following years. 

2. I have attempted to address myself to the major issues of 
policy, and to outline a coordinated action program that might be 
possible. I have not dealt with the question of how such a program 
as is envisaged should be presented to the Congress, or how it 
should be administered. Most aspects of these matters have been 
adequately explored by DMS and MSA staff members. 

3. Before preparing the attached paper, I had the opportunity of 
talking briefly with a number of the key people in DMS, State and 
MSA concerned with France. The pressure of work on them, par- 
ticularly in preparation for the Mayer talks, and my own time 
schedule did not, however, allow as full a discussion as I would 
have liked of the current Washington thinking on France. It is my 
impression that there does not yet exist in the Executive Branch a 
coordinated program for conducting an overall examination of the 
long-term French economic and military problems, and for at- 
tempting to work out solutions with the French. What in my opin- 
ion now needs to be done is to consider where France is going, in 
terms both of the NATO buildup and the war in Indo-China, 
whether it is possible to set in motion those economic and financial 
meaures upon which France must embark if she is eventually to 
become independent of external aid, and what more might be done 
through U.S. policies and aid programs to influence progress 
toward our security objectives. Such an examination would obvious- 
ly have to be related on the one hand to our policy toward the 
entire NATO build-up, and on the other to the major political ques- 
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tions both in U.S.-French relations and within the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

4. A great deal of useful work on some of these problems has 
been done in a short time in preparing the U.S. position for the 
Mayer talks. Such Ministerial talks, while useful for broaching 
questions and arriving at general understandings, are not likely to 
permit the extensive mutual examination of problems that now 
seems called for. The kind of program referred to in paragraph 3 
above might well constitute the sustained follow-through that 
would be desirable to make the forthcoming Ministerial talks of 
maximum value to the US. 


[Attachment] 


Summary of Attached Memorandum on MSP in France * 

Section I—Reevaluation of MSP in France at this time is called 
for by new Administration’s overall security and budgetary prob- 
lems. Also, French Government's recent indication that French 
military costs, for the present minimum effort, will show alarming 
rise in 1954 over 1953, without any increase in French defense con- 
tribution from own resources, presents the most serious questions 
as to where France is going, both in NATO and in Indo-China. 

Sections II, III, and IV—Our MSP objectives with respect to 
France (Section II) and where they stand (Section III)—Indo-China 
is stalemate; EDC ratification is in serious question and French 
will apparently take position that maintenance France's present 
military commitments, with some increase in readiness standards, 
would necessitate increased U.S. aid over FY 1953 level; present 
French economic and financial policies are not now being directed 
toward the problems that must be solved if France is to become in- 
dependent of U.S. assistance. The present economic and financial 
situation and outlook is unsatisfactory (Section IV). 

Section V—The alternatives—The course of action foreseen that 
is considered most desirable in terms of our national interests is to 
continue aid to France, but, if possible, within a significantly differ- 
ent framework: 


(a) Attempt work out urgently with French (both within NATO 
and bilaterally) something a a rational solution to the 
, of how large a NATO force contribution France can 

ora, 





' This memorandum, not printed, was a detailed six-page analysis of the Mutual 
Security Program in France which contained numerous alternatives for U.S. policy 
in this area. 
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(b) Mutual examination of basic French strategic and political 
plans for Indo-China, and what can be done to seek an early ac- 


oo A basis so as to enable 
etdy indies Meme, tak dee teoen af Gaediiane eaiblie on 
the programs of action to be carried out in connection with (a), (b), 
and (c) above, with aid as a balancing factor. 


There can be no rigid or precise program in this field, and it may 
well be that major political factors would make such an approach 
impracticable. The alternative would then be, in my opinion, to 
continue aid on the present unsatisfactory basis to enable France 
to go forward on the present minimum basis. 





No. 579 
740 5/3-2453: Telegram 


The United States Observer to the Interim Committee of the 
European Defense Community (Bruce) ' to the Department of State 


SECRET Paris, March 24, 1953—noon. 


Coled 51. Eyes only for Merchant. I saw Prime Minister unoffi- 
cially this morning. He spoke briefly about some current financial 
problems French Government. Then discussed Van Zeeland’s prom- 
ise Washington that Van Zeeland would proceed press aggressively 
for ratification EDC in Belgian Parliament in advance French 
action, if asked do so by Mayer or Bidault. Mayer said could not 
take this statement Van Zeeland’s as constituting serious commit- 
ment. Felt if he, Mayer, were to encourage him go ahead in Bel- 
gian Parliament, would meet with evasive response. (Added howev- 
er he would consider immediately whether he might make such ap- 
proach today or tomorrow to Van Zeeland, and would be ready talk 
about it with our authorities in Washington). 

I mentioned to Mayer pessimistic and antagonistic reports which 
we believe have been sent to their respective governments by Am- 





' After serving as a Consultant to the new Secretary of State for one month, 
David K. E. Bruce was appointed by Dulles to serve as U.S. Observer on EDC Af- 
we nA Representative to the European Coal and Steel Community with 

additional responsibilities for reporting on the development of the European Politi- 
cal Community. Bruce assumed these responsibilities in Paris beginning Feb. 19, 
1953. 
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bassadors Guillaume of Belgium and Quaroni of Italy. He said he 

I then mentioned matter interests in French Foreign Office ad- 
verse to EDC. Seemed thoroughly familiar with situation there and 
told me of rather drastic step he recently took to bring Quai into 
full support governmental policy. Said Bidault was firmly commit- 
ted to policy speedy ratification EDC, and told me of recent talks 
with Bidault on subject. 

As to European Political Community, feels there are many con- 
tentious features in present treaty text requiring close scrutiny by 
his government and parliament. Mayer is in favor of political fed- 
eration, but not of pushing it concurrently with or in advance of 
EDC, since he thinks this would lose him Socialist and other votes 
for EDC, which are absolutely necessary if it is to be ratified. He 
does not expect meeting of ministers in Luxembourg May 12? in 
connection with EPC to have fruitful results. 

Regarding protocols * believes questions raised by them should 
be substantially settled today and tomorrow at meetings Interim 
Committee, and he will go Washington in position state this matter 
has been in major part satisfactorily disposed of. 

He placed particular emphasis on Saar saying he could not pro- 
ceed to vote on EDC ratification until he had reached agreement 
with Germans this issue. He believes best chance doing so would be 
personal meeting or meetings between himself and Adenauer. He 
will communicate with Francois-Poncet today with view ascertain- 
ing whether Chanceilor will stop Paris and talk with him on Ade- 
wauer’s way or return from United States. Feels however Chancel- 
lor wili be very difficult, especially on economic and financial at- 
tachment Saar to France. Said that Saar represented only advan- 
tage in way of “reparations” gained by France; that France had 
put great deal money into it, and although he was agreeable to 
Europeanization of area politically, he would persist in maintain- 
ing its present economic and monetary status vis-a-vis France. Said 
this also represents decided feeling Saar population. 

I mentioned some recent statements French political figures re- 
garding possible referendum on EDC treaty. He stated he would 
never consent unless treaty itself were first ratified, but that in his 
own opinion referendum might prove useful after ratification in 
order dispose of question as to whether such action had been con- 
stitutional. Was afraid of questions as to constitutionality posed by 





* For a report on this meeting, which took place in Paris not Luxembourg, see 
Document 167. 

* For documentation on the EDC protocols under reference here, see vol. v, Part 
1, pp. 571 ff. 
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the EDC and EPC in France, and added this also might include 
coal and steel community. Similar difficulties would present them- 
selves in Belgium, Holland and Germany. However, there was no 
use discussing referendum in detail since his govt had not adopted 
position regarding it and there were many members coalition op- 
posed to it. 

He expected to ask in Washington for increased aid to France in 
connection Indo-China war. Although his objective to build up 
armies of Associated States, aid extended by US would have to be 
helpful France to meet its immediate and prospective difficulties 
since France already shouldering a burden Indo-China which made 
proper participation in European defense impossible. He expects 
specifically to ask for disputed 125 million dollars out of present 
fiscal year’s appropriation, and final action off-shore procurement 
contracts which he thinks have unreasonably bogged down in 
Washington. 

He stated fully understood impossibility of the US Government 
making specific pledge aid to be furnished out next year’s appro- 
priations, and would simply lay before the President and Cabinet 
members what France’s necessities would be during that period. 

BRUCE 





No. 580 


751 5/3-2553 Telegram 


The United States Special Representative in Europe (Draper) to the 
Department of State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Paris, March 25, 1953—11 p. m. 


Polto 1839. Personal Draper to Wilson, Dulles and Stassen; copy 
to Dillon.* On behalf of SRE I should like to present following 
views on certain aid aspects of pending French negotiations: 

1. There are still many uncertainties about feasibility and costs 
of French proposals for their NATO build-up which we and inter- 
national staff are attempting to clarify as part of AR process. Until 
further progress has been made I urge that nothing be said which 
commits US with respect to aid in relation to NATO build-up or 
with respect to force goals themselves. For example, do not consid- 
er 18 divisions for 54 as goal US can endorse. More detailed mes- 


' Ambassador Dillon was in Washington to attend the meetings with Prime Minis 
ter Mayer and his advisers during their visit from Mar. 26 through Mar. 28. 
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2. If there are broader policy considerations which appear make 
it necessary say something to French about aid related to NATO 
effort, preliminary view here would be against increasing budget- 
ary support aid to France in 54 above 53 level, or for increasing 
present 53 level in order to achieve further NATO build-up. Grant 
of $125 million more in 53 in particular would create most serious 
difficulties with other NATO countries and would appear impossi- 
ble to justify to ourselves, in advance of positive action of French 
on EDC. 

3. If found necessary to say something about end item aid, be- 
lieve programming for end-item deliveries to French NATO forces 
has been in general on substantially higher scale in relation to 
present size of forces and any reasonable prospect for future build- 
up than most other NATO countries. Would therefore, urge no 
commitments for increases in end item programs until over-all 
NATO situation can be reviewed as result AR. 

4. This of course, does not exclude additional aid to France, de- 
signed to help meet her problems in Indochina. Believe strongly 
any such additional aid should be related directly to additional 
effort in Indochina and not be shifting of burden there from France 
to US. Before making any commitments for such additional aid, if 
sizeable, suggest US should be reasonably satisfied that additional 
effort involved is of character and magritude to give prospect 
bringing Indochinese hostilities to conclusion in not too distant 
future. Agree fully with second point of Washington 4907 to Paris 
of March 19. ? Might it not be useful for special high level US mili- 
tary team to visit Indochina to review with French adequacy of 
proposed actions in order that US may be fully satisfied on this 
point? 

DRAPER 





2 This telegram summarized Paris working-level discussions on Indochina; for 
text, see vol. xim, Part 1, p. 416. The second point of this message emphasized the 
sense of urgency with which Washington viewed the Indochina situation. 
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Memorandum of Discussion at the 138th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Wednesday, March 25, 1953 * 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 138th meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense (for Items 3 and 4); the Secretary of the Army (for Items 
3 and 4); the Secretary of the Navy (for Items 3 and 4); the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (for Items 3 and 4); the Chairman, Joint 

Staff; the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army (for Items 3 and 4); 

of Naval Operations (for Items 3 and 4); the Chief of 

Staff, U.S. Air Force (for Items 3 and 4); the Commandant, U/S. 
i a, oe eee eee eee ee 
and 4); Captain Paul L. de Vos, USN, Joint 

j tem 3); the Acting Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs; the Special Assistant to the President for Cold War Plan- 
ning; the Military Liaison Officer; the Executive Secretary, NSC; 





» Defense of Europe and 
63 D 351, “NSC 115”. 
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relief from the limitations on their sovereignty which now exist. 
Secretary Dulles predicted that the result would probably be a uni- 
lateral assumption of a larger measure of sovereignty by the Feder- 
al Republic, with tacit United States and British agreement but 
with irreconcilable French hostility. Premier Mayer was wholly 
dedicated to the EDC program and was prepared to make it a 
matter of a confidence vote in the French Parliament. 

Secretary Dulles then went on to indicate that his problem re 
garding the French in Europe was bound up with Indo-China. It 
was beyond the capabilities of France to shoulder the load repre- 
sented by its commitments in Europe and its commitments in 
Southeast Asia. Accordingly, the forthcoming conversations must 
try to figure out a way to end the heavy drain, both military and 
economic, which Indo-China represented for France. Secretary 
Dulles indicated that he and other American officials would ex- 
plore with the French visitors a program designed to bring about a 
situation in Indo-China which within a year or eighteen months 
would substantially reduce the strain on French human and mate- 
rial resources. Secretary Dulles did not expect to reach any final 
conclusions or to make any commitments during this visit, but it 
was a great opportunity, since we were dealing with a man in the 
person of Premier Mayer who was completely frank and wholly 
dedicated to our objectives in Europe. 

Secretary Dulles then informed the Council that he had just 
come from a meeting with fourteen members of Congress. He 
felt that if the American people could be given reason to believe 
that the difficulties in Indo-China will end by the French according 
Indo-China a real autonomy, and if a program could be devised 
giving real promise of military and political success in Indo-China, 
the Congress would at least be open-minded in its consideration of 
continued United States assistance to the French in Indo-China. 

In response to Secretary Dulles’ remarks, the President said that 
two ideas immediately occurred to him. Would it not be advisable, 
he inquired, to arrange for Premier Mayer to speak to the Ameri- 
can people on the radio or on TV, and give a full explanation of the 
French attitude and objectives in Indo-China? Such a speech could 
go far to counteract the familiar belief that the French desire to 
perpetuate colonialism in Indo-China. Mayer could explain the 
lively desire of the French to get out of Indo-China and the real 
reasons which prevented them from doing so at this stage in the 

The President's second-point was an inquiry whether the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could profitably explore the possibilities of offering 
the French a preeminent command position in Europe. Such mili- 
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tary prestige was very dear to the French, and they might be of- 
fered either the Central European command or even General Ridg- 
way's job. In his book, said the President, General Juin was a first- 
rate soldier. The President added that he was well aware that his 
proposal would arouse jealousies of the French in other European 
countries. On the other hand, he felt that we could easily protect 
ourselves against any dangers posed by the French taking over 
such a command. Whether the proposal was finally accepted by all 
the nations concerned, the mere fact that the United States had 
been behind such an offer would do much to stimulate needed 
French enthusiasm for the EDC plan. 

Secretary Dulles agreed that the President’s proposal would cer- 
tainly go far to counteract French dread that their entry into the 
European Defense Community would mean the loss of France's 
identity and leadership on the Continent. Indeed, said Secretary 
Dulles, it would be very helpful if he could be given the initial re- 
action of the Joint Chiefs of Staff within a day or two. 

General Bradley stated that he was quite sure that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could provide their opinion within the time limit 
suggested by the Secretary of State, but went on to say that this 
question was really more political than military. It therefore 
seemed to him that the State Department should also consider the 
political implications of the President’s proposal and notably the 
degree of opposition which we might anticipate would arise in the 
various European states. 

a. Discussed the ject in the light of an oral briefing by the 
Secretary of State on US. position with respect to the 
an Defense Community and Indo-China in the forthcoming 
with the French Ministers. 

b. Noted the President's desire that the Department of State and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff explore, from the 
viewpoints, ts, respectively, the feasibility of 
of the top NATO commands. * 


Note: The action in b above subsequently transmitted to the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense for implementation. 

{Here follows discussion of significant world developments affect- 
ing United States national security, the status of United States na- 
tional security programs, and a review of basic national security 
licies.} 

*For information concerning the subsequent appointment of Gen. Pierre Al- 


phonse Juin as Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Central Europe on July 3, Docu- 
ment 602. 
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No. 582 
DMS files, lot W-1644, “Prance” 


The Consultant to the Director for Mutual Security (Bissell) to the 
Director for Mutual Security (Stassen) 


SECRET Paris, March 25, 1953. 

Dear Harotp: I had a long and most satisfactory talk with 
David Bruce, which I followed up in a second conversation with his 
assistant, W. M. Tomlinson. In these conversetions they expressed 
@ general attitude toward our relations and negotiations with the 
French which seemed to me eminently sensible and worthy of your 
persona! attention. 

I asked Tomlinson to summarize Mr. Bruce's and his views, 
which he has done in a brief memorandum enclosed herewith. 
After Tomlinson had left for Washington, Devid Bruce personally 
called me to say (a) that he did not concur in the third of Tomlin- 
son’s recommendations (which I have bracketed on the enclosed 
memorandum), but (b) that with this exception Tomlinson’s memo- 
randum did correctly represent his (Bruce's) views. I have described 
these conversations in some detail to Dr. FitzGerald who can 
expand on this note if you wish. I might add that Tomlinson is also 
in Washington and, if you are closely concerned with the French 
negotiations, you might find it profitable to talk to him. 

I am quite aware that this is somewhat outside of my territory 
but assume you are interested in whatever intelligence we can 
send forward to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD Bisse. 


[Enclosure] 


Memorandum by the Deputy United States Representative to the 
European Coal and Steel Community (Tomlinson) to the Consult- 
ant to the Director for Mutual Security (Bissell) 


SECRET [Pants,) March 24, 1953. 
Subject: Negotiations with French 

I have summarized below the conclusions of discussions between 
Mr. Bruce and myself on this subject. I did not get a chance to 
clear this with him but he said you could present this general line 
in Washington as his point of view. 
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(2) Ease the pressure for construction of airfields and lines of 
communications. 

(3) Delay the signature of offshore procurement contracts. 

(4) Shift approach of French MAAG from a national army to 
a army basis. 

(5) Avoid discussions for an Export-Import Bank loan against 
contracts. 

(6) Slow up defense support aid allocations to extent possible. 


t 
i 
i 





longer forthcoming, it no longer serves the interests of common 
tal Europe, for would ot be potified —~ that such 
we not in 
ance will continue but the emphasis must shift to the creation of 
forces and defense installations in different areas. Once the French 
military understands that there may be no French continental 
NN ee 8 Oe Se nee Gees 
EDC ratification in France will improve considerably is also 
the judgment of a number of sympathetic French officials.” 
No. 583 
Editorial Note 


On January 13, 1953, French officials informed Ambassador 
Dunn of Prime Minister Mayer's desire to visit Washington in the 
near future in order to discuss major problems with the new ad- 
ministration. Dunn reported, in telegram 3916 from Paris, January 
13, that “all the cardinals of Europe want to make the pilgrimage 
to pay their respects to the new Pope” and he recommended that 
the new Secretary of State might wish to take the initiative in issu- 
ing an invitation to Mayer. (751.13/1-1353) Arrangements were 
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subsequently made for Mayer's visit which was scheduled for the 
fourth week in March, following a visit to Washington by Anthony 
Eden and Richard A. Butler on March 4-7 and preceding Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s taiks in Washington during the second week in 
April. For documentation on the Eden-Butler talks, see Documents 
375 ff; for documentation on Adenauer’s visit, see volume VII, Part 
1, pages 424 ff. 
Washington and were greeted at National Airport by Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon; for the text of the statements of welcome 
that were exchanged upon Mayer's arrival, see Department of 
State Bulletin, April 6, 1953, pages 492-493. Beginning with a 
meeting the following morning aboard the Williamsburg with 
President Eisenhower, talks were held between the United States 
and French officials for the next 3 days concluding with a meeting 
at the White House on the morning of March 28. Reports of all 
French Minister for the Associated States, concerning Indochina on 
March 27 and 30; for documentation on these Indochina talks, see 
volume XIII, Part 1, pages 429 ff. A complete set of the minutes of 
these meetings is in file 611.51 and in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, 
CF 141. Copies of all the briefing papers drafted in preparation for 
these French talks are also in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 141. 
For the text of the final communiqué issued at the conclusion of 
the meetings on March 28, see Department of State Bulletin, April 
6, 1953, pages 491-492. 





No. 584 
7405 3 2658 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, March 26, 1953—7:39 p. m. 


4992. Paris pass Bruce. This morning's meeting on board Wil- 
liamsburg devoted to presentation of President's views and of Mr. 
Mayer's. 

Re EDC President stressed major importance attached thereto 
both by American people and himself. EDC vital not only because 
it provides best means obtain German contribution without which 
no real defense of Europe can be undertaken but also because it 
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cty—edhrscaptine sence epee spend im possible 
President declared that EDC so important in American eyes that 
American people would not support aid to F if they were 
given impression that France resorting to dilatory tactics in 

to postpone ratification this vital devel = —_ 
ting forth any conditions precedent to ratification F naanoe 
very careful to point out why these conditions are in fact vital to 
Concerning Indochina President expressed full American symps 
thy for valiant French struggle as part of overall fight : 

Communist aggression. against 
He recognized this struggle not just another colonial war but ad- 


Referring to French position in Atlantic Alliance Mayer assert , 
her Lisbon goals in early 1953. Re French 
he briefly mentioned $125 million short-fall in aid but 


Government on long term planning i yh » 
best means use more efficiently limited resources at common dis- 


Re Indochina Mayer started by referring to NAC Resolution De- 


States Armies had to be developed for victory and for internal paci- 





* For documentation concerning the North Atlantic Council meeting, Apr 23-26, 
1953, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 368 ff. 

* The resolution under reference, expressing support for the French effort in Indo 
china, was adopted by the North Atlantic Council during its meeting in Paris on 
Dec. 17, 1952. For the text, see footnote 5, vol. xm, Part 1, p. 321. 
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fication. Politically it was necessary so develop popular basis for 
national governments to protect them from eventual take-over by 
Vietminh forces. While expressing the greatest interest in Gen 
Clark's repor: following visit to Indochina Mayer was careful to 

Letourneau said that details of recent Dalat agreements * would 
be given to us later but that in meanwhile he can say that these 
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“longer association between EDC and Atlantic Community may be 
necessary” and France’s role in Asia and Africa must be under- 
stood and recognized—hence requirement for protocols. * Whether 
or not France can with her own resources play both her role in the 
EDC and in the world is another matter which will be discussed 
later in talks. Meanwhile he stated that non-impairment of French 
world position through membership in EDC is essential require 
ment for French ratification. Mayer stressed his determination and 
that of every member of his cabinet to achieve ratification of EDC 
Treaty as interpreted by protocols. 
Meeting took place in frank and cordial atmosphere. 
DULLES 





* For documentation concerning the EDC protocols, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff. 





No. 585 


611.51/3-2753: Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET WasuincTon, March 27, 1953—5:45 p. m. 

5001. French delegation met with Secretary, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, Director Mutual Security (Defense represented by Assistant 
Secretary Nash) for three hours yesterday afternoon. Ambassadors 
Cambodia and Vietnam attended initial portion session devoted 
general exposé Indochina situation. Following their departure fur- 
ther discussion Indochina problem took place and Secretary also re- 
plied to points made by Mayer to President during morning * but 
which latter had not had time answer. Last portion session devoted 
French desire recognition her worldwide position and east-west 
trade. 

Mayer in introducing Letourneau made it clear Vietnam and 
Cambodia independent states and their peoples fighting maintain 
their freedom. Letourneau stressed French interest in creating 
strong free states Indochina that would later not lose through polit- 
ical weakness what they had gained militarily. He also highlighted 
importance recent “Dalat decisions” providing increased Vietnam- 
ese financial effort and creation 54 new Vietnamese battalions 
comprising 40,000 men. He said new units would be light, mobile 





! Drafted by McBride and cleared with Merchant, S/S, PSA, and the Department 
of Defense. Repeated to London, Bonn, and Saigon. The minutes of this first plenary 
session, circulated as document FPT MIN-2 of Apr. 6 are in Conference files, jot 59 
D 95, CF 141. 

? For a record of this morning meeting, see telegram 4992 to Paris, Mar. 26, supra. 
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type best suited Indochinese war and would result in more rapid 
pacification many areas permitting release French troops for offen- 
sive operations. He noted plan for 54 additional battalions in 1954 
if funds available and concluded no alternative to Dalat decisions 
now existed. While he could not promise complete victory he be- 
lieved implementation this plan which is reasonable and practical 
would result in breaking back Vietminh in 24 months. Finally he 
and his government and supporters and not Vietminh who were 
Soviet-controlled. 

Cambodian and Vietnamese Ambassadors made brief remarks. 
Secretary concluded this portion meeting reiterating our realiza- 
tion this was common war which while now restricted Korea and 
Indochina, might break out anywhere. He expressed hope for pro- 
gram commensurate with peril which we realized might call for ad- 
ditional assistance our part. He concluded such assistance depend- 
ed on many factors most important was whether plan France and 

After departure Associated States Ambassadors Secretary stated 
we understood French feeling tiredness in Indochina after seven 
years warfare but expressed conviction feeling would evaporate in 
face of positive constructive program and concluded we must not be 
immobilized by fear. 

Mayer and Letourneau posed questions what we would do event 
Chinese Communist offensive Indochina and if we didn’t think 
Korean armistice might cause considerable risk Chinese attack 
Indochina. Secretary said he thought Chinese Communist attack 
unlikely because they realize would start chain disasters far out- 
weighing any possible gains and while there no question land inva- 
sion of China, vista of trouble through sea and air attack would be 
strong deterrent to them. Nash stated recent talks on five-power 
cooperation Southeast Asia had made considerable progress and 
mentioned forthcoming meeting Honolulu where five-power talks 
would continue on invitation Admiral Radford. * Secretary agreed 
might be necessary for military reasons talk about what we would 
do in event evacuation but concluded firmly he convinced there 
would be no evacuation. He also noted, in unlikely event Korean 
armistice, that if Chinese obviously simply concluded such arrange- 
ment order transport troops attack Indochina, armistice would 
have automatically failed purpose. Finally he referred to integral 





* For documentation concerning these meetings, see vol. xm, Part 1, pp. | ff. 
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connection two wars as contained President’s State Union Mes- 
sage. * 

Secretary also commented on points raised by Mayer with Presi- 
dent. He said we agreed with French it would be easier if sustained 
level expenditures over considerable period time for aid France 
could be effected but legislative processes made this impossible. He 
added he hoped we might be in position say more during NATO 
meeting Paris. On EDC he recognized progress made in obtaining 
acceptance protocols and noted we recognized French Government 
were so far along road to EDC he saw no turning back and no ac- 
ceptable alternative. (EDC to be discussed more fully today.) 

In reply Mayer's presentation to President, Secretary also com- 
mented on Saar problem saying we understood importance area to 
France and also political difficulties it raised Germany, and recog- 
nized importance early settlement. However he said Saar settle- 
ment did not appear as condition precedent EDC ratification our 
view. He added we prepared use our good offices in matter and 
such influence as proper. 

To point expressed in morning to President re France’s world po- 
sition Secretary said we recognized this position and would contin- 
ue do so long as France continued furnish leadership in world as 
she had since war. He stressed world power position cannot be arti- 
ficial but based on facts life. He said French post-war record should 
lay at rest any anxiety this score and characterized France one of 
elite nations in world with vision and courage. 

Bidault continued this point saying France wondered if in future 
she would be just one of many European countries after EDC and 
EPC went into effect and referred to notes to US and UK on 
French proposal periodic tripartite consultations and concerted 
action. Secretary said we had considered this very carefully and 
had no objection in principle meeting together time to time as occa- 
sion requires and we had no idea French world position would de- 
cline as result EDC and EPC. With regard British attitude Bidault 
quoted Eden as saying concept US-UK-France should be directing 
members of free world went without saying but he was uncertain 
what exact framework should be. He expressed hope there could be 
talks with British and US on question Paris next month. He said 
EDC meant resurrection for Italy and Germany “with arms in 
their hands” and must not mean decline France. He concluded tri- 
partite declaration on consultation would do much dissipate French 
fears these points. 





* For the text of this message, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, pp. 12-34. 
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Secretary indicated it should not be difficult find way clarify 
problem but we felt no formal machinery should be set up. He 
pointed out we do work intimately with French and British but it 
often better not appear do so, and we intended preserve present re- 
lationship with France. Bidault said France was not asking formal 
machinery but just talks say once a year. Secretary concluded 
saying he thought this exchange views useful. 
field with British and US. We indicated we thought would be most 
helpful if other countries would join us in stopping trade with Com- 
munist China, which was not consistent interests free world. We 
noted UK recently indicated it would increase controls and said it 
would have excellent effect if French would make similar declara- 
tion including statement re COCOM. Bidault replied with general 
statement French position and indicated because of commercial 
treaty provisions, he could not change French position “secrecy 
issue” in Europe but was willing if satisfactory text prepared issue 
public statement on Chinese trade controls. It agreed experts would 
discuss draft text. * 

DULLES 





* The statement on Chinese trade controls was incorporated into the final commu- 
niqué issued on Mar. 28; for the text, see the Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 6, 





No. 586 
611 51/3-2853 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET WasHINGTON, March 28, 1953—3:10 p. m. 

5015. Secretary met with Bidault [re] political questions morning 
March 27 while Mayer attended meeting Humphrey financial mat- 
ters and Letourneau talked Pentagon with Defense officials. (Re- 
ports latter two meetings separate.*) Secretary and Bidault cov- 
ered following agenda items, all French-suggested: 





' Drafted by McBride and cleared with Merchant, S/S, and NEA. Repeated to 
London, Bonn, Cairo, and Moscow. The minutes of this meeting, circulated as docu- 
ment FPT MIN-3 of Apr. 6, are in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 141. 

* For a report on the economic talks, see telegram 5011 to Paris, Mar. 28, infra. 
For information oc ncerning Letourneau’s meetings at the Pentagon concerning 
Indochina, see the editorial note, vol. xm, Part 1, p. 434. 
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1. Korea. Bidault indicated reply Secretary’s question he believed 
topic sufficiently covered yesterday's discussions Indochina. 

2. Soviet Policy. Secretary indicated we thought Soviet policies 
continued generally as before though internal position might be 
weakened as result death Stalin who had enormous prestige. He 
thought Soviets might relax external tensions temporarily pending 
reconsolidation internal position. He mentioned Soviets might now 
have more trouble satellite leaders especially Mao Tse Tung who 
had considerable standing and might no longer be content play 
second fiddle, and concluded noting we should of course examine 
Soviet peace feelers even though we considered they purely tactical 
moves. Bidault replied we were substantially agreed. He noted new 
Soviet leaders had never known any other system and it would be 
frivolous expect substantive changes. He stressed while expansion 
Europe stopped and situation Soviets Far East no longer so tempt- 
ing, situation Middle East fragile. He said area composed series 
weak states dominated demagogy, corruption or both. In conclusion 
he agreed Secretary we must look carefully at olive branches. Bi- 
dault and Secretary likewise agreed prime tactic Soviet policy now 
division west especially US, UK and France. 

3. Middle East. Bidault stressed western powers should have 
united front this area as well as elsewhere against enemy and also 
show Arab states we were united. He said Arab states wanted get 
best price their cooperation, and Arab league merely propaganda 
agency. He said western presence Suez Canal indispensable and 
area defense must be organized. Freedom transit also major issue 
because unless guaranteed jugular vein free world strategy could 
be severed. 

Secretary declared we realized importance transit Suez Canal 
and Suez base but noted we would not participate forthcoming UK- 
Egyptian talks though we hoped British would convey resu'ts 
French and ourselves. Byroade noted we had same objectives but 
sometimes differed tactics feeling approach western powers jointly 
to Arab state not always productive. He added new role Egypt area 
helpful and also may make Arab League more helpful. He said we 
all wished Canal remain international but thought timing bad tri- 
partite talks because possibility leak which would be misunder- 
stood by Egyptians and affect delicate situation there. Byroade con- 
tinued we hoped Naguib would adhere international nature Canal 
but believed he should be approached when British-Egyptian prob- 
lems further along. If we raised it now, we would run into Israeli 
blockade problem. He concluded we were probably near time when 
we could talk but suggested talks not high level avoid publicity. Re 
MEDO he noted Bidault said France wanted Italian and Greek par- 
ticipation and remarked this was question principle not yet decided 
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area plus those countries which might aid its defense (now seven). 

Bidault agreed Egyptians should not be informed such talks and 
was willing have them any level. Secretary suggested talk might be 
held before French delegation left arrange technical discussions. 

4. Balkan defense, Trieste, Yugoslavia. Bidault said France re- 
ceived Balkan pact with satisfaction, noting it provided only con- 
sultation so far, that communication its contents NATO depended 
Yugoslavs and Italy should adhere thereto when Trieste question 
settled. On Trieste he made point it was axiomatic retreat by our- 
selves 1948 position should be agreeable Italians. Merchant con- 
discussing it NATO. He added possible have three-power talks 
Yugoslavs Washington SHAPE elements participating their nation- 
al capacities. He noted we had nothing specific Trieste now, while 
agreeing French position settlement problem urgent. 

This general field Bidault said France believed tripartite declara- 
tion guaranteeing integrity Albania would calm Yugoslav fears re 
Italy. He noted Turks might be helpful Albanian problem since 
they were not “interested parties.” Secretary said we would gladly 
study French text such declaration. He noted he did not know 
whether now was good time such statement but would certainly do 
no harm see what French had in mind. 

5. South America. Bidault asked if Secretary could reaffirm pre- 
vious understanding which to effect we would not compete French 
cultural interests Latin America but would encourage them. Secre- 
tary said he was happy reaffirm we supported French cultural in- 
terests Latin America. Bonnet noted economic interests were also 
involved, and Secretary said we sought no special place ourselves 
this area but were generally sympathetic French cultural and com- 
mercial interests, though we were not specifically aware what was 
involved this particular reference. 

6. Status US forces France and Morocco. * Bidault complained we 
were now “juridical no-man’s land.” Secretary stressed present ad- 
ministration pushing NATO status forces ratification vigorously 
Senate, and we realized public relations involved troops stationed 
foreign country even though they were performing common mis- 
sion. Re Moroccan case Department officer said we hoped get new 
draft French two weeks at most which while altering French some- 
what followed same general line being as close NATO counterpart 
as possible. 

DULLES 





* For documentation on this subject, see vol. x1, Part 1, pp. 599 ff. 
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No. 587 


€11 51/3 2858 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France * 


RESTRICTED WasnHincton, March 28, 1953—11:02 a. m. 

5011. Bilateral US-French economic talks yesterday morning 
with Mayer and Bourges-Maunoury, chaired by Humphrey. Dodge 
Bourges-Maunoury indicated Butler statement OEEC had dissipat- 
ed French concern re possible British actions, and that French con- 
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No. 588 


€11 51 3- 2853 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET Wasnincton, March 28, 1953—3:28 p. m. 

5016. Paris pass Bruce. Friday afternoon plenary session opened 
with Mayer reviewing history Saar issue. Referred 1946 US posi- 
tion favoring economic integration Saar with France and fact that 
document setting forth position formally approved by US, UK Gov- 
ernments at Moscow April 1947 and confirmed by US January 
1950. Stated status quo desired by both French and Saar popula- 
tions essential element of Saar financial equilibrium. France aware 
political, economic and cultural realities of Saar and did not intend 
de-Germanize area or attack cultural patrimony, but emphasized 
certain clauses in EDC and contractual agreements make it neces- 
sary that Saar situation be defined. Said this reaffirmed in French- 
German agreement on establishment Coal-Steel Community. 
French ready at any time hear from Adenauer and regretted delay 
in resuming French-German negotiations. Referred to French-Saar 
Convention of 1950 under which both parties committed to review 
of provisions when Saar gained European status, but said status 
quo should be maintained until question settled within context 
EDC and CSC. Declared Saar economic attachment to France con- 
stitutes only reparations France has received from Germany. Said 
Saar issue not invented by French to delay EDC agreement, but de- 
clared no French-German agreement can exist without settlement 
questions of such importance to France particularly with reference 
to CSC. Claimed Saar brings balance into Community and position 
would be different if Saar were in German mark area. Declared 
French parliament would certainly require some agreement on 
Saar issue prior to EDC ratification. 

Secretary replied compulsions of today more powerful than legal 
record. Said US Government cannot take position that terms of 
EDC and contractuals make Saar settlement legal prerequisite; if 
so Saar settlement would have been negotiated at same time, US 
and UK would not have ratified contractuals and EDC ratification 
within six months would not have been contemplated in EDC 
Treaty. Referred to conversations in Bonn with Adenauer who said 
he was ready proceed with negotiations at any time; expressed 


' Drafted by Wilson and cleared with MacArthur. Repeated to London, Bonn, and 
Saigon. The minutes of this second plenary session, circulated as document FPT 
MIN-4 of Apr. 14, are in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 141. 
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hope that negotiations would be resummed and said US would do its 
best to promote rapid resumption and be helpful. 

Riddleberger referred to problem of military production in West 
Germany and expressed US hope more liberal instructions could be 
given Allied representatives on Military Security Board so that 
production limited quantity and type military equipment in Ger- 
many could commence. Pointed out relation to off-shore procure- 
ment which cannot get underway without agreement on produc- 
tion. 

Re occupation costs and German military build-up, Riddleberger 
pointed to inability NATO Annual Review Committee complete ex- 
amination German submission and expressed hope amount allocat- 
ed for German build-up can soon be set and agreement reached on 
occupation costs. Related problem to situation in EDC Interim 
Commission where French have delayed study of German submis- 
sion which outlines plans for German defense contribution for FY 
1954. 

On recruiting for French Foreign Legion in Germany, Riddle- 
berger said US doubts whether such recruiting authorized by Occu- 
pation Statute but recognizes French position in matter, particular- 
ly in context Indochina struggle. Allied High Commission, however, 
now faced with protests from Adenauer and US hopes German sen- 
sibilities can be considered. 

Regarding war criminals, Riddleberger said German pressure is 
rising and suggested consideration of implementation of Mixed 
Board arrangements now that Germans have ratified contractuals. 

Bidault replied these problems require application of treaties not 
yet in force and in some instances suggested solutions not in accord 
with treaties. He could not agree to implementing Treaties or 
Agreements which had not yet entered into effect. (Details of Bi- 
dault’s arguments against points raised by Riddleberger contained 
in minutes being airpouched.) 

Said no Foreign Legion recruiting bureau established in Germa- 
ny but France could not prevent Germans from enlisting. Agreed 
French Government would take into account “justi com- 
plaints”. 

Secretary said US Government attaches importance to above 
French-German problems since some pertinent to US in context of 
contribution to strong military posture in Europe, but believed spe- 
cific solutions should be left to experts. 

Re Atlantic Pact, Mayer expressed French belief in necessity for 
planning on longer term basis. Believed NATO could make prepa- 
ration national prog ams more effective, less costly by system of 
longer term programs. 
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Humphrey said US had French thoughts in mind but believed 
longer range planning very difficult until immediate problems set- 
tled. 


Secretary expressed hope US could get in position to see ahead 
more than one year, but pointed out problem must be faced in 
terms of US Government position and said issue would come up in 
April NATO meeting. Reaffirmed US desire to give high priority to 
a really effective program calculated to produce success in Indo- 
china. 

Mayer expressed appreciation of US difficulties re commitments 
for long term planning but pointed out NATO had already started 
such planning with respect to armament and infrastructure. 

Re financial aspects of military effort Mayer pointed out serious 
budgetary deficit and indicated volume French effort can be consid- 
ered when extent US aid known. 

Referred complex procedure for off-shore procurement and ex- 
pressed belief efforts should be made towards simplification. Stas- 
sen said OSP procedures under consideration and US would wel- 
come study by technical experts. Pointed out special category OSP 
established at Lisbon to meet French desire acquire French mili- 
tary budget items rather than NATO military items and expressed 
hope special category could be eliminated in next Fiscal Year. 

Bidault raised question of exchange of letters re US support of 
French position in North Africa, produced two alternate drafts and 
suggested study by experts. Secretary agreed to examine drafts but 
made clear there was no commitment that US would agree to such 
an exchange. 

Agreed that communiqué as drafted by working group could be 
discussed at Saturday meeting with view to issuance by 3:00 P. M. 
Saturday afternoon. 

DULLES 
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No. 589 
€11 51 33082 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France * 


in promoting ratification both in country and in Parliamentary cir- 
cles and thus creating proper kind of public opinion in France fa- 
vorable to EDC. He expressed hope Adenauer would also be made 
to understand US position that Franco-German differences con- 
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culties there. Instead we wanted to help. As matter of fact, state- 
ment was now being prepared within US Government concerning 
Far East, and IndoChina and Korea would be linked therein. 
pointed in plan which had been outlined by Mr. Letourneau at 
Pentagon on March 27 a m.,* particularly by slowness of its time- 
table. He wanted to make clear, however, that while there was no 
US commitment to support this plan likewise there had been no 
US refusal to do so. Plan required more careful study and Presi- 
dent noted that this should be possible as Mr. Letourneau was 
planning to stay until March 31 p. m. 

Re Indo-China plan, Mayer said concerning slowness of its time- 


Poacidont auld Ghat US techalalons will bo glad to cosperato with 
French along above lines. 
DULLES 





* Regarding these talks at the Pentagon relating to Indochina, see the editorial 
vol. xm, Part 1, p. 434. 





No. 590 
611 00 4-953 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Panis, April 9, 1953—8 p. m. 
5401. To Secretary from Dillon (eyes only). Re Deptel 5140.? I 
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portunity to see the preliminary summary and wants to convey his 
appreciation to the President. He read the summary very carefully 
and felt that in general it was excellent and would serve a very 
useful purpose. He said that he had told Bedell Smith in New York 
last Tuesday * that it was important for the United States to take 
ets to a concrete decision of substance to them as rapidly as possi- 
ble. He sees such a decision in the Austrian Treaty as here the 
work is practically complete and a yes or no answer could be ob- 
tained in short order. Acceptance of an Austrian Treaty by the So 
viets followed by the evacuation of their troops from Austria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania would, he feels, be a concrete indication that 
they are willing to consider peaceful solutions of other problems. 
He has a real fear of a four-power meeting to cover all issues as he 
thinks the Soviets could drag such a meeting out interminably and 
meanwhile the free world would necessarily be more or less mark- 
ing time in their rearmament effort. He said that he had talked 
this problem over with Bidault on the voyage home and that Bi- 
dault was in complete agreement with his reasoning. 

He had one comment of real substance on the summary which 
he specifically hoped that I would pass on. He is afraid of creating 
a reunited Germany which he assumes would be a neutralized and 
disarmed Germany before an agreement is reached with the Sovi- 
ets on disarmament. A reunited Germany, he feels, would have 
more temptation to consider dealing with the east and unless a 
world-wide disarmament program is in effect, he fears the possibili- 
ty of reunited Germany joining with the Soviets and then being 
armed by them against the free peoples. He said that France could 
not permit the creation of such a free and united Germany unless 
it was done simultaneously with the achievement of a real disar- 
mament program. He hopes very much that the President will take 
this position when he makes his speech. He also referred to his 
statement of yesterday at Le Havre which he said was made after 
much thought that “equilibrium must be achieved in the world and 
it can be achieved in two ways, either by general disarmament or 
by building up the strength of the free peoples until we achieve 
such equilibrium”. Thus he feels we should proceed with the EDC 
and the rearmament of Western Germany until the Soviet agrees 
to general disarmament. Only then can we agree to a disarmed and 
united Germany. 





hower, 1953, pp. 179-188, or Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 77, 1953, pp. 599- 
603 


* Apr. 7 
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His final comment was on Indochina. He felt that the first state- 
ment regarding an end to direct and indirect ape & 
curity of the peoples of Indochina was inaep 
that the points eee ore Saas ae 
ined no specific mention of peace in Indochina He = 
President could strengthen his statement regarding the necessity 
for an Indochina settlement simultaneous with or immediately fol- 
lowing a Korean settlement. 

DILLON 





No. 591 


1054-7 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in France * 


Wasuincton, April 10, 1953—6:22 p. m. 
5181. Cotel. For Ambassador. Department has been discussi 
reached bilateral talks will be held with British and French by Sec- 
retary and colleagues in Paris in connection NAC meeting, to 
inform them FY 1954 aid possibilities. Der pe pee dpe 
lined below. This for your information and siiould not under any 
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portance French taking measures support and expand level eco- 
nomic activity France. Furthermore this level aid must be related 
French performance in field forces, as well as finances. Therefore 
US position should be reemphasized in support SHAPE and IS rec- 
ommendations on reorganization Army support units, development 
1953 ground and naval forces at levels proposed last December and 
as first priority increased French emphasis front-line air force. If 
French within own budget supported by $525 million US aid can go 
further and finance activation 15th division US hopes be able to 
supply end-items for it. 

We should also be assured ASIC budgets can be further increased 
1954 to cover part additional cost further ASIC force buildup. 

US would also agree in principle provide additional aid toward 
remaining gap in financing new ASIC force buildup, with under- 
standing this aid intended finance net new military effort Indo- 
china. Precise amounts necessary will depend upon JCS evaluation 
new plan as well as further screening and development informa- 
tion regarding costs and ability Viets spend additional funds Indo- 
china. (Costing tables pouched Timmons April 3.) Indochina matter 
to be discussed with French but see no necessity do so in context 
NATO AR, aside from making point indicated above regarding 
maintenance French contributiun Indochina. 

If French raise question, US would not be in position provide ad- 
ditional FY 1953 aid for NATO program. However US would wish 
clarify status whether French continue require $30 million to cover 
conditional tranche Indochina budget 1953, in view potential avail- 

Your comments foregoing appreciated. 

SmITH 





No. 592 
611.00/4-1653. Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, April 16, 1953—5 p. m. 
5518. Re Deptcirtel 1030, April 15.* Since text President’s ad- 
dress was carried by AFP ticker this morning, we gave copies to 





' Repeated to London and Bonn. 

* This circular telegram contained the text of President Eisenhower's speech 
which was to be delivered on Apr. 16 before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. See footnote 3, Document 590. 
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Bidault and Parodi, and to Burin des Roziers for Mayer, before 
luncheon, explaining points made in reference telegram to them. 
Mayer is dining tonight off record with principal French journal- 
ists and we are told he will give maximum support to United 
States views. 

They considered substance and tone excellent. They were entire- 
ly satisfied with and really appreciative of statements on Indo- 
china. They welcomed Korea and Austrian Treaty as initial tests of 
Soviet sincerity. Bidault was impressed by potentiality of final 
point on use of resources for suitable purposes. He and Burin both 
stressed importance of linking progress toward arms reduction 
agreement with progress toward German unification. In this con- 
nection, they noted with approval word “concurrently” in introduc- 
tory paragraph on arms reduction. 

Burin amplified last point, which he stated he had discussed with 
Mayer and Bidault at length on ship returning from United States, 
along following lines: If there should be four-power talks on Germa- 
ny as result, for example, of Soviet acceptance in near future of 
1952 Western proposals, * Russians might either propose or accept 
one of three different arrangements. 

One would be on Austrian pattern with Berlin as capital of uni- 
fiead Germany and some form of continuing four-power control and 
occupation. This would be solution most apt to be favored by Rus- 
sians and least acceptable to West. 

Second would be unarmed neutralized area with withdrawal of 
all military forces. 

Third would be establishment of uncontrolled sovereign govern- 
ment as result of free elections which would probably be Socialist 
and which would mean “starting all over again” with respect to 
EDC or any other form of German armament. 

Latter two would be extremely dangerous for West in absence of 
military equilibrium between East and West through arms agree- 
ment or other means. 

Burin commented that putting Soviet sincerity to test would 
greatly facilitate French ratification of EDC if Soviet insincerity 
were clearly demonstrated in near future. He feared however, that 
any four-power talks looking toward settlement on Germany or 
other comprehensive questions might be dragged out and prevent 
ratification for very long time. 

In largely ectemporaneous speech which Bidault made at Ameri- 
can Club this noon just after reading President's speech, he stated 
that Soviet sincerity could not yet be either accepted nor possibility 





* For text of the tripartite note to the Soviet Union of Sept. 23, 1952, under refer- 
ence here, see vol. vu, Part 1, p. 324. 
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of its existence dismissed, that mew agression in Laos spoke louder 
than words, that goodwill and good faith were essential ingredients 
to solution of any problems and that Western courage, resolution 
and unity were more important than ever. 

DILLON 





No. 593 
Editorial Note 


A United States Delegation which included Secretary of State 
Dulles, Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, and Director for Mutual Security Stassen left Washington 
on April 21 for the North Atlantic Council Ministerial meeting in 
Paris beginning April 23. In addition to the NAC meetings, ar- 
rangements had been made for a series of bilateral and trilateral 
talks with the British and French; for documentation concerning 
the NAC meetings of April 23-26 and the bilateral discussions with 
the British on April 23 and 25 as well as the trilateral talks with 
the British and French on April 25, see volume V, Part 1, pages 
368 ff. Reports of all the bilateral meetings with the French follow, 
excluding discussions concerning the Laotian question for which 
see volume XIII, Part 1, pages 505 ff. 

Copies of all the talking papers and speaking papers prepared in 
anticipation of the talks with the French are in CFM files, lot M- 
88, and Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 153. 





No. 594 


740 5/4-2353 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, April 23, 1953—noon. 

5624. Bipartite meeting held with French April 22, with Bidault 
(presiding), Pleven, Bourges-Maunoury, Letourneau for French, and 
Dulles, Wilson, Humphrey, Stassen, Draper and Dillon for US plus 
advisers. 

1. Pleven: Viewed “stagnation” of French ground forces proposed 
by NATO with concern in view military risk. NATO secretariat 
proposals will be taken fully into account but recommended expan- 
sion French front-line air strength beyond 1953 impossible to im- 





' Repeated to London and Bonn. 
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plement without increased budget which not considered possible. 
Question actually is whether present military budget level can be 
maintained which Pleven hopes. Uncertainty re post FY 1953 US 
aid is complicating factor. 

2. Bourges-Maunoury noted no improvement in budgetary situa- 
tion as unsatisfactory trend continues toward increased deficit 
which on present outlook for expenditures and receipts would 
reach 1000 billion francs in CY 1954. Excepted increased in GNP 
not materializing. Economies inevitable. Possible, however, main- 
tain CY 1953 military budget. In any event, burden in 1954 cannot 
be larger than 1953. 

3. Bidault: Would view relaxation in NATO with alarm since 
present situation requires perseverance. Believed NATO military 
effort should show continued upward trend. Strongly insisted need 
for longer-range defense planning including some foreknowledge 
future US aid. 

4. Dulles challenged use word “stagnation” as connoting deterio- 
ration and emphasized feasible qualitative improvements. As long 
as threat of war not predictably imminent, force levels should re- 
flect capacity for sustained economic effort rather than maximum 
requirements. US does not propose to pressure NATO partners to 
increase efforts. US also has budgetary problem limiting current 
economic capabilities with Congress reluctant to authorize large 
amount economic aid. Secretary added aid next year has best taken 
form assistance to Indochina on basis of a plan endorsed by our 
military and promising at least reduction hostilities to small pro- 
portions within, say two years. Hence increased effort required to 
develop indigenous forces and also changed attitude some local offi- 
cials better to reflect spirit Paris directives. Wilson agreed citing 
Korean lessons. 

5. Letourneau: Although invasion Laos worsened military situa- 
tion, plans he outlined in Washington which US military then 
seemed to find feasible, still valid. Sincerity of political and mili- 
tary officials in Indochina, who realize victory requires full native 
Vietnamese effort, cannot be questioned. French determined 
expand native forces. US assistance fully appreciated. Chief diffi- 
culties are finances, cadres, training. 

6. Pleven: Sought elucidation Secretary's remarks re aid. (a) Is 
present figure of $525 million aid from FY 53 funds in support 
French CY 53 military budget now to be regarded as final? (b) If 
France unlikely receive “economic aid’ in FY 54 what general 
order magnitude comparable aid can be expected? Assumed that in 
addition such aid, end-item assistance will continue. 

7. Dulles: Nothing he said altered commitments of FY 53 aid. 
Confirmed $525 million as final. Re FY 54, executive branch could 





NILABLE 
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propose figure comparable to $525 million provided IC program 
exists endorsed by US military. Increase even possible if Congress 
coulu be convinced program could shortly reduce IC conflict to 


8. Pleven: For French budgetary planning purposes vital that 54 
aid be determined by October. Stassen and Wilson indicated this 
feasible. Time lacking to discuss French agenda items, EDC and 
North Africa. We promised later talks if French wished. * 

DILLON 





* For a record of the subsequent US.-French meeting, which took place on Apr. 
26, see Document 596. 





No. 595 
611 51/4-2553 
Memorandum of Conversation, by the Public Affairs Adviser of the 
Bureau of European Affairs (Kirkpatrick) ' 


{Panis,] April 25, 1953. 


The following is a summary of the views expressed by M. Pleven 
during a long luncheon conversation which ranged over a wide 
tion wee personal rather then officiel and for this reesoa 1 


U.S. Policy: M. Pleven believes the aid policy of the new adminis- 
tration is a sound one which he finds entirely compatible with the 
interests of his country. He is, however, greatly disturbed by the 
manner in which it may be presented. To present it as a budget 





' Copies of this memorandum were sent to Bonbright, MacArthur, and Knight. 
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treme pressure to reduce the present military budget unless the 
U.S. economies are presented in a different light. 

He hopes very much that the administration can explain the 
American cutbacks by pointing out that vast sums have already 
been invested and have resulted in such important stockpiling of 
materiel and the creation of reserves that economy is now possible; 
by pointing out that waste and extravagance is being eliminated, 
and by emphasizing Secretary Dulles’ description of the policy as 
“more security for less money.” This presentation, he believes, 
would be understood, widely supported, and would eliminate possi- 
ble attacks which are otherwise bound to be made by the European 
governments. 

M. Pleven said that he was much impressed by Secretary Wil- 
son’s approach to the defense problems and felt that he would be 
able to work far more easily with him than he had been able to 
with Mr. Lovett, whose legalistic approach he found very trying. 
The fact that Mr. Wilson approaches problems from a common 
sense and a business point of view appeals greatly to M. Pleven. 
Mr. Wilson, he feels, has the approach of “big business’ which 
means that he understands the limitations of small business and 
hence the limitations under which France is working. He was also 
very complimentary about Secretary Dulles’ speech in the Coun- 
cil? and his general approach to all of the problems which have 
been discussed between the French and the United States since the 
new administration assumed office. 

EDC: Discussing M. Bidault’s speech of April 23d,* M. Pleven 
said that he felt Bidault would regret certain portions of it, notably 
that section suggesting that haste in the ratification of the EDC is 
not necessary. Pleven pointed out to Bidault afterwards that this 
would make it difficult when Bidault presents the protocols and 
the EDC for ratification. He also feels that the failure of the Bun- 
desrat to ratify the treaty will play into the hands of the French 
who are opposed to it. 

Political Notes: M. Pleven doubts whether the present govern- 
ment can last more than another three months and assumes that 
Pinay will attempt to form a new government. Pleven is, however, 
very discouraged by the general political situation in France and 
the lack of clear cut leadership, which he feels will be a continuing 
lack until the Constitution is revised. He does not regard the RPF 





® Regarding Dulles’ speech during the North Atlantic Council meeting of Apr. 23, 
see telegram Secto 6, Apr. 24, vol. v, Part 1, p. 373. 

* Regarding Bidault's speech on the EDC, see telegram Secto 7, Apr. 24, vol. v, 
Part 1, p. 378. 
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@s a serious political factor but rather an irritant in the body poli- 
tic. He says that he has not seen deGaulle for some years. 

He predicts a battle to the death between Bidault and Pinay for 
the Presidency and did not venture an opinion on the winner of the 
battle. 

Indochina: We discussed Indochina at length and in the broad 
context of the position of the West vis-a-vis the East. M. Pleven felt 
that from the moment the US. had pulled out of China the Far 
East became untenable for Westerners; that we cannot indefinitely 
hold on to any territory east of Suez, nor expect any positive assist- 
ance from any Asiatic country in the event of war with the Soviet 
Union. 

He was most pessimistic about Indochina and especially the 
attack on Laos. He described the terrain, the character of the Lao- 
tians, and the logistic problems of the French in that area. He 
stated that the French were negotiating with Thailand for the use 
of Thai routes and communications to get supplies into Laos and to 
evacuate personne! in the event that became essential. 

M. Pleven stated categorically that a Korean armistice—the ces- 
sation of fighting in Korea—would make inevitable French with- 
drawal from Indochina. He did not go into detail as to how and 
when such a withdrawal would take place nor did he speak of it in 
relation to any possible condition, such as a linking of the Korean 
and Indochinese wars in a settlement of the latter. I believe from 
previous conversations with him, however, that he does not believe 
that Messrs. Mayer and Bidault were precise enough in their dis- 
cussions in Washington on the interrelation between the two wars. 
He thought that the final communiqué of the Washington talks 
gave France a great advantage which Mayer and Bidault failed to 
follow up. Nor did he seem to feel that it would be possible, in the 
present circumstances, to reach an overall! settlement in the Far 
East which would permit the French to extricate themselves from 
Indochina. He spoke with considerable emotion, as he always does, 
of the heavy losses in Indochina and of his conversation of the day 
before with the head of the French Foreign Legion, which he said 
has lost more officers in Indochina since 1946 than its total number 
of officers since it was founded over a hundred years ago. 
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No. 596 
€11 51/4¢-2652 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, April 26, 1953—9 p. m. 


5672. Pass DMS, MSA, Treasury, Defense. Limit distribution. 
Reference Embtel 5624, April 23. * 


to French and made copies available to them. Text this memo 
contained immediately following telegram. * 

3. Dulles stated had two oral observations to make re this memo. 
We will need help French Government in getting to US the infor- 
mation needed for presentation aid program to Congress. Embassy 
and MSA Mission will be in touch with French re this. Second 
point related to EDC. Nothing specific included in memo, as we 
have already made our position clear. EDC can succeed only if it 
reflects real desires peoples concerned. However, progress of EDC 
will be much in our minds and those of Congress as aid program 


4. Bidault expressed appreciation for US comprehension French 
problems. Bourges-Maunoury indicated that US memo clarified sit- 


. Also what form would the $460 million in paragraph ib) 
. Stassen indicated that re both Ka) and (b), it is US intention 
have government-to-government agreement whereby we would pro- 
vide funds for items to be included in French budget. Where items 
purchased, do not intend have 10 percent counterpart deduction. 
However, $60 million to be made immediately available and part of 
$400 million mentioned paragraph ib) would be in form 
defense support aid, and such aid would require 10 percent coun- 
terpart be made available for US use. Implementation of arrange- 
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ments foreseen by memo to be worked out with Ambassador and 


5. Re paragraph ic) memo, Bourges-Maunoury asked whether 
additional IC effort mentioned is additional national armies light 
battalions already planned. Dulles confirmed what we have in 
mind is program for increase of ASIC forces discussed by Letour- 
mens when in Washington, but US military not wholly sutisfied 

and might have some suggestions to make. We must be able defend 
program before Congress on basis testimony our military people. 


would undertake furnish equipment for additional 
fact that if Vietnam national forces could be devel- 


6. Bourges Maunoury said aid in prospect is substantial and en- 
French envisage financial problems in better light. However, 
budget economies will still be necessary in 1953 and 1954. French 
objective will be make them without harming military potential. 
7. Pleven said helped considerably to have these aid indications 


«r-ginally hoped activate larger forces than goals recently set. Even 
presently planned forces would cost 30 billion francs more in CY 54 
and Letourneau program 90 billion more. Must consider what can 
do with resources available, including aid. Hopes to consult with 
US experts regarding new weapons and other savings. Asked if spe- 
cial program (paragraph Ka) memo) would be of kind to help 
French budget. Stassen confirmed this. 

8. Pleven went on to speak of difficult and intricate problems 
posed for France by IC. Made point that if additional effort in IC, 
to which we had indicated a willingness to contribute a portion, 
were to require additional French outlays, might pose insoluhe dif- 
ficulties. 

9. Bidault spoke cf French internal political problems in relation 
IC war. Some French are saying leave IC to cut expenses. Bidault 
said that defense of IC will go on, with US help and that of ASIC. 
It is French aim to build latter up. 

10. Dulles replied Pleven question re timetable by saying should 
know Congressional action toward late June and should have fairly 
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Panis, April 26, 1953—9 p. m. 


5673. Pass DMS, MSA, Treasury, Defense. Limit distribution. Fol- 
lowing is text of memorandum on aid, dated April 26, referred to in 


"Taek tes 2, ih Seadioe 
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11. Other matters touched on being reported separately. * 


12. Stassen and Ohly bring full details. 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


. 
: 


developing program that will commend itself to Congress and 
American people. Again expressed confidence in future of French 
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No. 598 
61151 42° Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


SECRET $$ PRIORITY Panis, April 27, 1953—3 p. m. 
5679. Re Embtel 5672, April 26. ' 


vers to leave Germany between West and East. 
5. Bidault commented briefly on Morocco. Said subject al 
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sary and must come first. They hope we will not permit National- 


ists to try delay matters by appeals to us. 
Dron 





No. 599 
€11 5. ¢-2752 Tetegrem 


The Ambassadcr in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


SECRET Pans, April 27, 1953—1 a. m. 


12 he would submit law for constitutional reform and revised fiscal 
program for 1953. He regards constitutional reform as more impor- 


have been overcoptimistic and that requirements would not be 


138 
Hall 
LE 

tf 





' Apr 26 A memorandum of this conversation is in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, 
CF 152. 
* For a record of the meeting. see Document 596 
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prior to establishment of EDC. Secretary said we then should re 
quest action on first three items of President Eisenhower's pro 
gram * namely Korean truce, Indochina peace and Austrian peace 
tion of EDC. Mayer agreed to this program but reiterated his belief 
that German question was inseparable from genera! problem of ar- 
maments and that two questions must be considered together. 
Whole discussion was carried on in very cordial and frank atmos- 
phere and resulted in useful clarification of views. 
DiL.toN 





* Reference to President Eisenhower's program as outlined in his “Chance for 
Peace” speech delivered on Apr 16, see footnote 3, Document 590. 





No. 600 
Editorial Note 


The government of René Mayer was defeated by a vote of 322 to 
244 in the National Assembly on May 21 and, according to the Em- 
bassy’s evaluation reported in telegram 6050 from Paris, May 21, 
internal political considerations were paramount in precipitating 
the government crisis. Embassy officials believed that the Mayer 
government “was essentially overthrown because Gaullist trend 
toward participation combined with special interest opposition to 
his financial program.” (751.00/5-2153) In telegram 6054 from 
Paris, May 22, Embassy officials predicted that the government 
crisis could be alleviated if the governing coalition was broadened 
by bringing the RPF into the government. (751.00/5-2252) 

In the weeks that followed, Guy Mollet, André Diethelm, Paul 
Reynaud, Pierre MendésFrance, Georges Bidault, and André 
Marie, were all unsuccessful in forming a new government. Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol let it be known that if any other investiture 
attempts were unsuccessful he might resign. This statement by 
Auriol, according to telegram 6464 from Paris of June 15, was illus 
trative of the growing sense of emergency in the National Assem- 
bly and a feeling that conventional methods might not suffice to 
reconstitute a government with an adequate program and powers 
to meet the situation. (751.00/6-1553) 

Finally, following an overwhelming investiture vote of 398 to 206, 
Joseph Laniel became the new French Prime Minister on June 27. 
According to Embassy officials, the composition of Laniel’s Cabinet 
assured continuity in French foreign policy through the presence of 
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Bidault as Foreign Minister and René Pleven as Minister of De 
fense. The creation of vice premierships for Reynaud and Pierre- 
Henri Teitgen was interpreted as a strengthening of the pro-Euro- 
pean integration forces. A report on Laniel’s investiture vote was 
transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 6664 from 
Paris, June 27 (751.00/6-2753); an evaluation of Laniel’s Cabinet 
was contained in telegram 6671 from Paris, June 28. (751.13/6- 
2853) 

A detailed 15-page study of this government crisis, arafted by 
Martin F. Herz and entitled “Lessons from the Present Govern- 
ment Crisis,” was transmitted to the Department of State in des- 
patch 2931 from Paris, June 23. (751.00/6-2353) Two weeks later 
Herz drafted a followup analysis entitled “The Political Parties 
After the Crisis,” which attempted to evaluate the impact of the 
crisis on the attitude of the political parties and on changed rela- 
tionships between leaders and rank-and-file members; this study 
was transmitted to the Department of State in despatch 114 from 
Paris, July 9. (751.00/7-953) 





No. 601 
751 0/6 2653 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State * 


CONFIDENTIAL Paris, June 26, 1953—7 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

6661. Reference: Deptel 6128; ? Embtels 6624, * 6643,* June 21, 
25, 26. 

1. We believe any French Government will certainly make its 
foremost preoccupations to bring to attention of France’s Allies 
strong sentiment, brought out repeatedly during this crisis, that in 
view of NATO commitments, Indochina burden exceeds her capa- 
bilities even after taking into account present volume of US aid; 
and that France can only be brought to her feet again if her finan- 
cial over-extension is reduced. 





' Repeated to Saigon 

? Telegram 6128 requested the Embassy's comments on André Marie's cal! for a 
new division of burdens not only relating to the Indochina effort but also concerning 
the NATO commitments. (751.00/6-1853) 

* Telegram 6624 contained an abstract of Embassy despatch 2931 which analyzed 
the first 4 weeks of the current government crisis. (751.00/6-2553) For information 
concerning this despatch, see the editorial note, supra. 

* Telegram 6643 briefly summarized Laniel's investiture declaration. (751.00/6- 
2653) 
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2. French attitude is that in military field NATO commitments 
and Indochina requirements must be looked at together. Any 
French Government, therefore, can be expected to seek, through in- 
creased aid, sizeable diminution of French financial contribution 
from own resources for military purposes. 

3. In his investiture speech today Laniel said “burden which 
France is assuming for defense independence of Associated States, 
and for common cause of free peoples, is too heavy for herself 
alone. This question will be raised at Bermuda conference.” * 

4. Although impossible now to forecast exactly what French Gov- 
ernment will say on this point at Bermuda, our estimate is that fi- 
nancial “burden sharing” question will be raised along lines 
French have been urging multilaterally and bilaterally over past 3 
years. We should be prepared for substantially stronger French 
pressure to achieve results along this line than heretofore. We 
have no indication that French have at this time anything in mind 
with some further reduction in the French military contribution 
from their own resources. 

5. On basis present state of French economy and finance, we feel 
certain that military budget in calendar year 1953 will not be more 
than 1375 billion francs (Embassy despatch 2523, May 18 *), which 
is 42 billion francs below figure originally voted. We doubt that 
France would find it possible to decrease this budget figure appre- 
ciably in current year. As to French calendar year 1954 military 
budget, our guess is that it will not be larger than calendar year 
1953, and that there will be pressure to set an overall ceiling below 
this year’s level unless US aid increased substantially above pro- 
jected levels. 

6. Also impossible estimate with any precision how French will 
decide to split up total calendar year 1954 military expenditures. 
However, our guess is that a continuation of defense of Indochina 
would require expenditure in calendar year 1954 of not less than in 
1953 calendar year. Therefore, if total resources available for over- 
all military budget reduced below this year’s figure, chances seem 
to be that reduction would fall on NATO segment of total budget. 

7. We will of course attempt ascertain something more definite 
as to probable French line as soon as new government is formed. 

DILLON 





* For documentation concerning the Bermuda Conference between the Heads of 
Government of the United States, United Kingdom, and France, originally sched- 
uled for June but postponed until December 1953, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1710 ff. 

* Despatch 2523 reported on the new “inancial program of René Mayer's govern- 
ment. (851.10/5-1853) 
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No. 602 
Editorial Note 


Following President Eisenhower's expressed desire to appoint a 
French officer to one of the top NATO commands, a desire which 
was noted by the National Security Council at its 138th meeting on 
March 25 (see Document 581), a series of meetings was held be- 
tween President Eisenhower and General Matthew B. Ridgway in 
which it was decided that the United States would support the pro- 
posal to establish two new positions in the NATO command struc- 
ture, the positions of Commander in Chief, Center and Commander 
Land Forces Center. This recommendation was used as the basis 
for an agreement in the Standing Group on the command change 
and the matter was then referred to the Military Representatives 
Committee. When Dutch officials raised objections, the Department 
of State responded that this was a NATO military matter which 
should be settled in the Military Representatives Committee and 
not in the North Atlantic Council. (Memorandum by Merchant, 
June 17; 740.5/6-1753) 

After discussion in the Military Representatives Committee, it 
was decided to approve the reorganization of SACEUR by establish- 
ing a Commander in Chief, Center and a Deputy SACEUR for Air. 
The North Atlantic Council was informed of this decision in a 
closed meeting on June 2 and a statement was read to the press 
the following day announcing the changes. (Airgram Polto A-5 
from Paris, July 2; 740.5/7-253) General Pierre Alphonse Juin was 
appointed Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Central Europe, and 
General Marcel Carpentier, another French officer, was named the 
new Commander, Allied Land Forces Central Europe; the new posi- 
tion of Deputy SACEUR for Air was taken by General Lauris Nor- 
stad of the United States. 





No. 603 
Editorial Note 


Following a postponement of a meeting of the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the United States, the United Kingdom, and France, sched- 
uled for June in Bermuda, due to Winston Churchill's illness, the 
Foreign Ministers of these three countries decided to meet in 
Washington instead in order to discuss problems of mutual inter- 
est. For documentation concerning the Tripartite Foreign Ministers 
meetings in Washington, July 10-14, including bipartite talks be- 
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tween representatives of the United States and France and be 
tween officials of the United States and the United Kingdom and 
tripartite talks with all three delegations, see volume V, Part 2, 
pages 1582 ff. 





No. 604 
DMS Giles, ct W-1444, “Pramce™ 


The Secretary of State to the Director for Mutual Security (Stassen) 


WasuHINGTON, July 17, 1953. 

My Dear Mr. Strassen: I am enclosing herewith a translation of 
an aide-mémoire which we received yesterday from the French Am- 
bassador, regarding the interest of the French Government in se- 
curing from the Export-Import Bank an advance of $100 million 
ae 6 ee ae ae oe © 


"UE, anicis inte tds eal scminad to ts tanta, ws 
Aid handed to the French Government in Paris on April 26, 1953, ' 
in which it was stated that “subject to substantial achievement of 
the financial program contemplated by the French Government 
and described in paragraph 1 above, the United States will give fa- 
vorable consideration to a proposal for an Export-Import Bank loan 
in the amount of one-half of the existing $200 million of offshore 
procurement contracts.” The financial program of the Laniel Gov- 
ernment, along lines similar to the program contemplated by the 
Mayer Government as of April 26, has now been enacted by the 
French Parliament and is being implemented by the Government. 

I believe that steps should now be taken to carry out the under- 
standing given to the French Government on April 26, and I would 
appreciate having your views on the matter. 

I am sending an identical letter to Secretary Humphrey. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DuLLEs 


{Enclosure} 


Aide-Méemoire From the French Government 


[Panis,) July 13, 1953. 


It was foreseen in article 3 of the aide-mémoire submitted at 
Paris on April 26 to M. Georges Bidault by the Secretary of State 





' Transmitted to the Department of State in Document 597 
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that, subject to substantial achievement in carrying out the pro- 
gram of financial recovery which was then under study, the Ameri- 
can Government would consider favorably the partial financing by 
the Export-Import Bank of the “budgetary offshore” contracts con- 
cluded with France. 

Since that time a change in Government has taken place in 
France. 

The Government presently in power has undertaken the imple 
mentation of a program of financial recovery similar, in its main 
features, to that which was prepared by the preceding Government. 
Parliament has just approved this program and has given to the 
Government the necessary powers to assure its realization. 

It therefore appears that the preliminary conditions set forth in 
the aide-mémoire of April 26 have been fulfilled. 

The French Government believes that there is nothing further 
which would prevent the American Government from giving an 
agreement in principle to the financing operation of the Export- 
Import Bank mentioned above. 





No. 605 
Secretary's Letters, lot 4% D 458. “Mt” 
President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Laniel ' 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,]} July 28, 1953. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: I have asked Douglas MacArthur, II, 
who, as you know, is Counselor of the State Department, to proceed 
to Paris to convey to you my warm personal greetings and to dis- 
cuss with you informally problems of common interest. One of 
these which is much on our mind these days is Indo China. * 

While I assume that Mr. MacArthur will seek an audience with 
you in company with our Ambassador, if you should want to give 
him any personal messages, I would be glad to receive them. 

You will recall that Mr. MacArthur brought us together in Paris 
some two years ago and I hope that the acquaintance then begun 
can be renewed in the not too distant future. 





' Attached to this letter, along with Laniel’s response of July 31 (Document 607), 
was @ covering memorandum indicating that this exchange of letters was being cir- 
culated for information to Merchant, Johnson, Bonsal, and McBnde 

* A summary of the meeting between Laniel and MacArthur, which dealt with 
matters relating to Indochina, was transmitted to the Department of State in tele- 
gram 409, July 31; for the text of this telegram, see vol. xm, Part 1, p. 706 
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With assurances of my continued respect. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicst D. ExseEnHOWER 





No. 606 
396 | 7-3158 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Parts, July 31, 1953—8 p. m. 


413. Limit distribution strictly. MacArthur and I saw Bidault 
this afternoon. He told us that things had not been too easy for 
him recently, and he mentioned in particular Salisbury’s statement 
in the House of Lords that the British in Washington had tried to 
attain agreement on a four power meeting at the highest level but 
had not been able to do so because of French and US opposition. ' 
He pointed out that this was not a correct description of what had 
happened and said it naturally made things more difficult for him 
in France. He also pointed out that the President's letter to Aden- 
auer * had had a very bad effect here in France and had constitut- 
ed a serious blow against French ratification of EDC. He said that 
the one good thing about the letter was its timing, coming at a 
period when the French Parliament was on vacation, and when ev- 
eryone was preparing to take their August vacations. He said he 
hoped it would be forgotten in the fall by the time Parliament 
came back. 

We then talked about Indochina, and he pointed out that the 
real problem now was the question of finding the necessary financ- 
ing, and that the action of the Senate in reducing Indochina credits 
by $100 million had been a very severe blow. * MacArthur told him 
that this decision was not yet final and described the efforts of the 
administration to have these funds restored in conference. Bidault 
was very pleased by this explanation as he had not realized thet 
any possibility remained of restoring the funds. He pointed out 
that his problem in regard to Indochina was particularly difficult 
as there were a number of people in the French Cabinet opposed to 
continuing the war effort in Indochina. Among those in the Cabi- 





re a aS ny 10-14, see Docu- 
ment 603 

* For the text of President Eisenhower's letter to Chancellor Adenauer of July 23, 
see vol. vu, Part 1, p. 491. 

* For information concerning Congressional reaction to the Mutual Security legis 
lation and Congressional! efforts to reduce appropriations during the Second Session 
of the 82d Congress, see Document 276. 
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desire to help in the present situation in Indochina but said 
US was unable to do anything concrete until it had re 
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definitely of our real interest in Indochina. He said that he person- 
ally had always felt that the US was deeply interested and would 
do what it could to help. 

DILLON 





No. 607 
Secretary + Letters, lot 59 D 458. “MI” 
Prime Minister Laniel to President Eisenhower ' 


SECRET Paris, July 31, 1953. 

Mr. Presipent: I have been particularly touched by the message 
that you had the kindness to send me. No emissary could have 
been more pleasing than the one you chose. 

I have had with Douglas MacArthur II, according to your desire, 
a very frank and very complete conversation on the principal prob- 
lems with which my Government is faced and notably on the ques- 
tion of Indochina. I have requested him to give a faithful account; * 
in turn, I express the wish that the occasion will be furnished me 
in the near future to meet you again. 

Please accept [etc.| 
J. LANTEL 





' Attached to this letter, along with President Eisenhower's letter to Lanie! of 
July 28 (Document 605), was a covering memorandum indicating that this exchange 
of letters was being circulated for information to Merchant, Johnson, Bonsal, and 
McBride. It was noted on the source text that this was an unofficial translation of 
Laniel's letter 

* An account of this meeting was transmitted to the Department of State in tele 
gram 409 of July 31; for the text of this telegram, see vol. xm, Part 1, p. 706 
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No. 608 
EUR Giles, lot SS D DE8, “Letters —Pramce, July-Dec 1950" 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL Paris, August 3, 1953. 
OFFICIAL—INFORMAL 

Dear Livre: When | was talking with Mendes-France the other 
day at our daughter's wedding, he mentioned that he planned to be 
in Washington for about two weeks beginning the first of Septem- 
ber. He is going over for some meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. He said he is looking forward very much to meeting 
some of the leaders of the new Administration. 

While Mendes-France is associated with certain policies that do 
not agree with our own present objectives, he personally always 
professes to be very friendly to the United States, and both Harry 
Labouisse and I believe that this is his real feeling. In view of his 
importance politically and the possibility that he may become 
Prime Minister of France sometime in the not too distant future, I 
think it is very essential that he be well looked after while he is in 
Washington. I feel he should have the opportunity of meeting and 
talking with the top people, not only in the Treasury Department 
and the International Monetary Fund group, but also in the Depart- 
ment of State, including a good talk with the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary. I personally think that this is very important and 
hope that you will be able to make the necessary arrangements to 
give him a really good time while he is in Washington. 

He also told me that he might possibly be accompanied on this 
trip by Edgar Faure. About the same recommendations apply to 
Faure if he should visit the United States, although I am not as 
certain of his personal good will toward the United States as I am 
in the case of Mendes-France. ' 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Doucias DiLLon 





‘In a letter to Dillon of Aug. 7, Merchant noted that arrangements would be 
made for a luncheon with Mendés- France as wel! as a possible meeting between him 
and Secretary Dulles if it could be satisfactorily scheduled. (EUR files, lot 59 D 233, 
“Lettere—France, July-Dec 1953") Subsequently arrangements were made for a 
luncheon at the Carlton Hotel on Sept. & with Assistant Secretary Merchant and 
Under Secretary Lourie and for a meeting with Secretary Dulles at 11 p. m. on 
Sept. 11. For a record of this Sept. 11 meeting, see Document 615. 
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No. 609 
TG @ 848 


Memorandum by the Ambassador in France (Dillon) * 


TOP SECRET Paris, August 4, 1953. 


Subject: Discussions with Prime Minister Laniel concerning his 
economic and financial program. 

During the past week I have had an opportunity to review with 
to pursue in the economic and financial field. This memorandum 
contains a summary of our discussions. 

In considering Laniel’s chances for carrying out the rather wide- 
sweeping program which he envisages, I think it is important to re- 
member that he is not a politically ambitious man. He did not ac- 
tively seek the job of Prime Minister and was chosen in the final 
phase of the longest Ministerial crisis since the end of the war pri- 
marily because of his general acceptability, based largely upon his 
fine record in the Resistance and his disassociation from past party 
feuds. 

Now at this critical period in French public affairs Laniel finds 
himself vested with “special powers” of a much broader scope than 
most people realize. With these powers his Government can intro- 
duce far-reaching economic and financial reforms. Since these 
powers have been voted for a limited period of time only, this is an 


Laniel takes as the point of departure for his policies the thesis 
that France—for her own good as well as in the interests of her 
European associates and her NATO partners generally—must be 
freed from the position of dependence in which she has languished 
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in the level of commitments—both domestic and external—which 
now overburden the French economy and keep it in a constant 
state of near collapse. The “special powers” in his view represent a 
unique chance for an attack upon this problem even though he rec- 
ognizes that his freedom of action is circumscribed by the overrid- 
ing necessity for France to make a major contribution to the de- 
fense of Europe and of Southeast Asia. 

I would like to caution that while Laniel has impressed me with 
cant, the Government has not yet reached any decisions on the use 
it will make of the “special powers.” The various possible courses 
of action are now under study by a series of committees working 
ure will be announced in the early i 
usually the case in France, the most 
be taken only a few days before the broadest of the “special 
powers” expire at the end of September. I would also emphasize 
that all decisions on the use of the “special powers” must receive 


prices to rise in the autumn. The idea behind it is to gain as much 
margin as possible in the cost-of-living index below the crucial 
figure of 149.1. At that point an automatic wage increase is set in 
motion under the escalator wage law. 

The second and central point of Laniel’s program is to introduce 
a substantial measure of order into the public finances. He is deter- 
mined to bring within manageable proportions the excessive budget 
deficit which has been the source of the continuous French infla- 
tion since the war. The problem for 1954 becomes even more seri- 
ous, because certain expenditures, such as debt service, pensions, 
and investments underway, must unavoidably increase. Laniel’s 
aim—and in this he is firmly supported by Faure—is to carry out 
important reductions in both the civil and defense expenditures, af- 
fecting in the latter case Indo-China as well as the French Metro- 
politan budget. At this early stage, precise information on the 1954 
budget is not available but the reduction goals Laniel mentioned to 
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me—a 250 billion franc reduction in civil expenditures, a 100 bil- 
lion frame reduction in defense expenditures for Metropolitan 
France, and a 50 billion franc reduction in the Indo-China budget— 
of 250 billion in civil expenditures are sure to encounter serious po- 
litical opposition and plans will certainly have to be revised down- 
ward. Lanie!l stresses that to have any success he must insist on 
sizeable reduction in defense expenditures as well. 

Laniel’s tactic is to present the 1954 budget to the French public 
as completely in balance. To accomplish this he proposes first to 
remove from the budget the credits for capital investment. These 


budget is at long last balanced, even if under one interpretation 
this is not strictly the case. It has been demonstrated time and 


uing 
of this month, but the decision > an oa 
is inclined to consider an immediate operation both neces- 
. but Faure is stil] hesitating. First of all, Faure 


ities, thus leading to a new price-wage spiral, 
and second, he tends to prefer carrying out a devaluation only 
when it is possible to announce a definite budget for 1954. This 
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would mear waiting until there is a definite arrangement on 
American assistance as well. Agreement on a budget for 1954 will 
take some time and, if the operation must be postponed until then, 
any hope of a devaluation by this Government might have to be 
abandoned. 

The Bank of France now definitely favors an immediate ex- 
change rate adjustment. Governor Baumgartner has said he would 
be prepared to support the operation by a tighter credit policy and 
even by an increase in the rediscount rate. The latter step would 
increase the cost of government financing and might be possible 
only as a temporary step. 

If a decision to devalue is taken, present plans are that the rate 
would be allowed to move only about 15 percent—that is, to 400 
francs or just over for one dollar—and then be allowed to fluctuate 
within a range of some 10 to 15 points. Exchange controls would be 
maintained so that the flexibility in the system would be artificial. 
The hope apparently is to create an impression in the public mind 
that the official rate for the franc is a real one and also to bring 
about a noticeable improvement in the rate at the appropriate time 
in order to convince the public that th operation has been a suc- 
os 

Laniei also favors a return to trade liberalization. The Finance 

Ministry is considering lifting quotas on textiles, shoes, kitchen 
utensils and certain other consumer items. Supporting such a pro 
to do in freeing financial transaction. Tourists might be given 
larger allowances and the limit on exports of banknotes by depart- 
ing travelers might be increased. 
The adjustment foreseen is not large enough to raise much of an 
outcry in Saigon and, under the present financial relations between 
France and Indo-China, any fluctuation of the franc against the pi- 
aster doesn't make much sense. At a later time, if the Associated 
the piaster if they wish to do so. 

One of the first problems Laniel’s program presents for us in any 
aid negotiations with the French is the U.S. position on the level of 
military expenditures for the French NATO build-up itself. Some of 
the French insist that economies can be made without its being 
necessary to revise the goals; others that cuts of the magnitude of 
100 billion francs will mean a reduction in forces. Pleven is certain 
to oppose these cuts strongly and has already been pressing within 
the French Government to open negotiations with the United 
States in the hope we will take a position supporting his view. 
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The far more serious problem is IndoChina I believe my tele 


(1) The relaxation of international tensions and the Armistice in 
Korea leave France the only country engaged in active military op- 
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attributed to him in this memorandum should be held in secrecy. 
He has not yet taken many of his Cabinet colleagues into his confi- 
dence, and the divulging of this information could prove of consid- 
erable embarrassment to him. 
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The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


| 
| 
| 


In reply I enclose a memorandum * which I have drafted with 
the cooperation of the senior members of my staff and which | com- 


mend to your most serious consideration. It may be summarized as 
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llies if US leadership of the free world is to be effective. 
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ordinary French citizens that our reluctance to enter into 
the Soviet Union means we do not sincere- 
ly desire peace 
d. A tendency on the part of Washington to act without what the 
French consider adequate consultation with our allies, or US insist- 
ence that its policies be adopted by its allies and associates even 
when the US is at the start in a minority of one. Respective exam- 
ples of these counts against the US are the recent letter of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Chancellor Adenauer, * and the position of the 
US on matters concerning East-West trade. 
e 


than our tolerance of McCarthyism at home and French doubt, 


and that we intend to force our allies either to follow our policies 
or to give us a free hand to go-it-alone. Similarly, the fact that the 
Administration has not cracked down on McCarthy aggravates the 
doubts as to whether the President has a firm grasp on the policy 
of his party. The unilateral aspect of some of our handling of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union enhances the fear of the French that 
we are wedded to an inflexible policy that makes us unwilling to 
take advantage of apparent readiness for a detente on the part of 
the Soviet Union, whether or not such readiness actually exists 
and regardless of what its motives may be. 





* For text of this letter, dated July 23, see vol. vu, Part 1, p. 491 
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4. Given this situation, if we wish fully to reestablish our position 
of leadership with the French people, a constant effort to counter- 
act the cause; listed above is necessary, including: 

a. National behavior that enables us to stand as an example of 
democratic comportment to be imitated by the countries who look 
to us for leadership. (This is a large order as it means effectively 
ee eee re 

and a greater emphasis on the President's beliefs 
as to the fundamentals of American conduct.) 


c. A constant effort to convince our allies that we are being care- 


ful not to the Soviet Union to retaliatory acts from which 
our allies believe they would be the first to suffer; and that we do 
not have an inflexible policy toward the USSR, but in fact are con- 


stantly reviewing it in the light of any new bases for judgment as 
to Soviet intentions as well as Soviet 


d. Demonstration, i 
due regard for the interests and opinions of our allies in order 
convince them that we sincerely consider them as partners, equal 
om ee = Oe 2 Oe, ee Sen 6 eee. 
ES Ss SO ane sotuaees SS peeaste Sky & 
salhior them teantie to Ont, common efforts to both realistical- 
ly and imaginatively with common political, economic, and military 


5. Two measures of particular importance for building the confi- 
dence of our allies in the broadmindedness and constancy of our 
ae Fey aoe: 
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the stability of the level of tariffs over an extended period. This is 
of fundamental importance and is urgent. 

at a of an affirmative Administration position that 

aid will continue for some time in the future, and, if possi- 

tion as to the probable limits of US economic and mili- 


vote po gG AI] AY DAS 


Many minor causes of irritation could also advantageously be re- 
moved from the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act without chang- 
ing its basic provisions. 

6. Full advantage should be taken of the unique position of the 
President in giving effective leadership to the country in many as- 
pects of its international relations. France looks to the President 
himself not only to set the tone of American foreign policy, but also 
for the reaffirmation of the basic tenets of American democracy. 

In presenting the conclusion that there has been a noticeable loss 
of confidence in the US among important segments of French opin- 
ion during the last six months, I am well aware that the French 
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themselves are behaving on many issues in a manner to destroy 
foreign confidence in France. Frenchmen who throw stones at the 
US live in the most vulnerable of glass houses. Nevertheless, de- 
spite the sometimes carping criticism of the US on the part of 
Frenchmen, it is important for our Government to recover and 
maintain the confidence of a people whose views are often irritat- 
ing but whose friendship for the US is so important to our own se- 
curity. 

DouG as DILLON 





No. 611 
EUR files, lot 59 D 233, BUR subject files 
The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration Mission in 
France (Labouisse) to the Acting Secretary of State ' 


TOP SECRET Paris, August 13, 1953. 


Dear GENERAL: In Ambassador Dillon's absence, I am writing 
with reference to his letter to you of August 4, 1953, in which he 
enclosed a memorandum of his conversations with Prime Minister 
Laniel ? concerning the economic and financial program which the 
Prime Minister hoped to undertake. 

You will recall that one of the measures under consideration was 
the possibility of devaluing the French franc around the middle of 
this month. I have now been advised that the interested French 
Ministers and their advisers met earlier in the week to examine 
this proposal in greater detail. At that meeting it was decided that 
in the face of the strikes spreading throughout France it would not 
be possible to proceed with the devaluation as planned. Those who 
had already been hesitant because of the possible effects of a rate 
adjustment on the wage-price structure met with no opposition 
when they argued that it would be far too risky to add the possible 
inflationary pressures of such an operation to the internal pres- 
sures for wage increases arising out of the present labor difficul- 
ties. Accordingly, it seems that all plans for a devaluation have 
been shelved for the time being. 

It is possible that, if the labor picture improves sufficiently, 
something might be done in the latter part of September, or that 
even if a general wage increase does have to be granted, the Gov- 





' According to a note attached to this letter, copies of Labouisse’s letter were sent 
to Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, Secretary of Defense Wilson, and Director 
Stassen. 


for Foreign Operations 
? Document 609. 
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ernment might find it propitious to devalue later in the year—in 
the latter case, undoubtedly by a greater percentage than previous- 
ly contemplated. However, it seems to me quite likely that the 
postponement means that it will not be politically possible for the 
present Government to devalue. 

As Ambassador Dillon suggested in his letter, I believe it would 
be useful if you would arrange for Secretary Humphrey, Secretary 
Wilson and Mr. Stassen to receive copies of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry R. LaBouisse 





No. 612 
751 00/8-2253 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, August 22, 1953—8 p. m. 


708. Re Deptel 582. * In light of available information as of today 
and bearing in mind that political forecasting in fast-moving situa- 
tion here is always risky, following is our appreciation of overall 
picture fortified by recent talks with Laniel, Reynaud and Martin- 
aud-Deplat, with Socialist opposition leaders Mollet and Gazier and 
continuing contact with non-Communist labor leaders: 

1. One basic fact which must not be overlooked is that Laniel 
Government combines broad parliamentary base and relatively ho- 
mogeneous character to better extent than any government since 
1947. Laniel could thus afford some defections from his majority in 
Parliament without necessarily risking overthrow. Coalition has so 
far come through labor crisis substantially intact. MRP, perhaps 
now most disparate element of majority, has stuck by Laniel even 
while acting as loyal intermediary for non-Communist strikers. 
Former Gaullists have behaved like faithful coalition partners. 

2. Opposition can be counted upon to capitalize on all mistakes 
and embarrassments of Laniel Government. This could be, but has 
not yet been, as true of Moroccan situation and leak re Navarre 
plan (as yet unnoticed here except for Communist press) as it was 
re decrees affecting labor. However, there exists no plan for joint 
action by opposition elements. Socialists in particular do not seem 
to desire overthrow of Laniel Government at this time and are not 
ready to participate in successor government. Non-Communist 





' Repeated to London, Rome, and Bonn. 
2 Telegram 582 requested the Embassy's estimates and analyses of the overall 
French situation in light of the present crisis. (751.00/8-2053) 
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labor leaders seem to have exaggerated danger to their unions 
from prolongation of strikes. Some now even say outcome of strikes 
in public sector has strengthened them vis-a-vis Communists. 

3. Nevertheless, strike wave has demonstrated again the narrow 
margin of tolerance of political scene here as well as seriousness of 
basic economic and social maladjustments of France. Labor dissat- 
isfaction is real and continuing factor of great importance and 
strike wave has demonstrated that action possibilities of right- 
center government are limited by accumulated labor grievances. 
Given the basic continuing fact that France is over-extended politi- 
cally, militarily and economically, temptation to cut commitment 
in Indochina continues great. Noteworthy, however, that demands 
in that direction have not been important factor in recent contest 
between government and opposition. 

4. Long-term trend may well continue to be toward eventual left- 
center majority particularly if discouraging trend in IC is not re- 
versed and if Mendes-France thus appears vindicated. He himself 
has not improved his political prospects for present, however, by re- 
minding union delegation that his own economic program would 
have brought even more retrenchment and greater sacrifices than 
those demanded by Laniel. (This has strengthened opposition of So- 
cialist leaders like Mollet to Mendes-France as potential leader of 
left-center coalition.) Nevertheless, we believe time for coalition de- 
voted to continued French presence in Indochina may be running 
out unless outlook there changes significantly. In absence of such 
change, shift to new majority (which need not come soon) is virtual- 
ly certain to involve basic change in Indochina policy in favor of 
withdrawal. 

5. Should reversal of majority occur, however, this does not in 
our view necessarily imply trend toward popular front type of coa- 
lition with Communist participation or support. There is no reli- 
able evidence that prospects for such coalition have improved. We 
must not confuse possible new coalition which might conduct one 
policy sought by Communists, with a pro-Communist or Commu- 
nist-supported coalition. Left-center coalition would not be pleasing 
to Communists in other respects than re Indochina and in fact 
would probably be very effective in fighting party and undercutting 
its support. 

6. Following are answers to specific questions in reftel: 

(a) Impossible predict whether azzembly will be recalled. If requi- 
site 209 verified signatures have accumulated by August 24, ex- 


Se Se See ee y be called for end of week but 
strength of motivating force (strikes) declining. 


mt. t settlement of government worker strikes and ab- 
disorders in Morocco so far indicate that government's po- 
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sition is strengthened. Our best judgment is that even if extraordi- 
nary session takes place, it would be inconclusive one in which 
steam would be blown off by opposition and some minor dissatisfied 
elements of governing coalition but without bringing dangerous 
showdown involving overthrow of government or disintegration of 
coalition. Although virtually inevitable that Morocco would be dis- 
cussed promptly, no indication so far that Indochina debate will 
take place prior to October 22 date set earlier by assembly. 

(c) Should Laniel fall over issue unconnected with Indochina, the 
most likely successor would be exponent of same right-center ma- 
jority, at least for present, though perhaps again a new name. 
Time does not yet seem ripe for change in majority. 

(d) Strikes do not appear have any effect either on military or 
political capability of France to send additional forces Indochina. 
Moroccan situation has so far had no effect on either of those capa- 
bilities but should disorders occur both would be affected. Serious 
Moroccan disorders might make it militarily and politically —_ 
sible to send additional troops to IC. In any event dispatch of addi 
tional forces would have important bearing on climate in which Oc- 
tober Indochina debate takes place. It is important therefore that 
government be able give convincing assurances at proper time that 
Navarre plan promises substantial diminution of French IC effort 
in early foreseeable future. 

(e) Danger of popular front type of coalition has in our opinion at 
no time been significant in present years. Recent developments 
have not increased prospects for such coalition and may have di- 
minished them. Possibility must, however, be constantly watched 
and new evaluation will be possible later in fall. Left-center coali- 
tion, which we still think is apt to eventuate sometime in not too 
distant future, would not necessarily indicate trend toward popular 
front. Nor is increasing French impatience over Indochina directly 
related to hypothetical trend toward popular front. 


7. Whether or not Laniel Government falls in near future, and it 
is quite possible it will last for some time, fate of right-center coali- 
tion devoted to holding in Indochina is most of all dependent upon 
improvement of prospects for reducing of French commitment 
there. We would hesitate to say that Laniel represents “last 
chance” of French remaining in Indochina, but our best judgment 
is that important improvement in picture there within next few 
months will be necessary to assure continuance of French effort. 
Unless such improvement occurs, any shift to new left-center coali- 
tion would mean that we would have French Government that 
would probably be soundly anti-Communist, basically for Atlantic 
cooperation and no less favorable to EDC than recent governments 
but it would almost certainly be government determined to seek 
early end of French military effort in Far East. 

DILLON 
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No. 613 


Secretary's Memorands of Conversation, lot 64 D 199 “Sept 1957" 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Acting Director of the Office 
of Western European Affairs (Knight) * 


SECRET [WasuincTon,] September 11, 1953. 
Participants: The Secretary 

Mr. Ridgway B. Knight, WE 

M. Mendes-France 

After the usual amenities the Secretary remarked that Russian 
acceptance or refusal of the Three Western Powers’ invitation to 
the Soviets to meet at Lugano on October 15 was one of the favor- 
ite subjects of speculation within the Department. He commented 
that the odds in this informal betting favored Soviet rejection. 

M. Mendes-France expressed his interest in our thinking as he 
himself had been somewhat tempted to conclude that the Soviets 
would accept, in view of the Communist rout in the German elec- 
tions and the related major diplomatic defeat for the Soviets. For 
these reasons he thought the USSR would tend to counterattack 
and the Four Power Meeting could provide a forum for splitting 
the Western Powers. 

The Secretary expressed the deep interest of the United States in 
Indochina and pointed to the great importance both to France and 
the entire Free World of a successful outcome to this painful and 
long-drawn-out war, which had not only constituted a hemorrhage 
for France but had been a source of much of the reluctance with 
which the French people considered the EDC and their association 
with Germany therein. It seems, however, that for the first time 
the elements are no: assembled which should permit defeating the 
enemy's organized resistance and perhaps more important than the 
reinforcement to the fighting forces in Indochina and the stepped- 
up program for the armies of the Associated States is the farsight- 
ed decision made by the French Government to grant independence 
to the Associated States. This should remove the mask from the 
Viet Minh and reveal it as the instrument of international Commu- 





' For information concerning the arrangements for Mendés-France’s visit to the 
Department of State, see Document 608. Knight prepared a memorandum analyzing 
the views of Mendés-France as a briefing paper for the Secretary prior to this meet- 
ing; this memorandum, which was forwarded to Dulles by Merchant on Sept. 3 and 
was subsequently read by Dulles as noted on the text, is in file 751.00/9-353. In a 
separate memorandum of conversation dated Sept. 11, Knight indicated that in a 
talk he had with Mendés-France, the latter stated that it was possible that he might 
come to power within the next few months. (751.00/9-1153) 


— 
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nism which it is. Referring to the possibility of increased Chinese 
support for the Viet Minh, the Secretary said that of course no one 
could forecast what the decision of the Communist masters would 
be but that he considered that under the circumstances there was 
just as much reason for a decision to cease hostilities as to step 
them up. The Secretary referred to his St. Louis speech and told M. 
Mendes-France that in his opening statement before the General 
Assembly he would call in vigorous terms for a cessation of Com- 
munist aggression in Indochina as a proof of Soviet peaceful inten- 
tions. Finally the Secretary said that he would not be surprised, in 
view of the probably advanced state of preparations and planning 
of the Viet Minh, should the fighting season in Indochina start 
badly and the Viet Minh score some initial successes during Octo- 
ber. 

The Secretary fully covered the impossibility of negotiating from 
weakness which could only turn into a Communist triumph and 
the necessity of building a situation of strength before one could 
think of negotiations with any possibility of success. 

M. Mendes-France expressed his appreciation for the Secretary's 
views in the matter of Indochina. He stated his sincere hope that 
the current program being discussed between France and the US 
would succeed and made the point that he had never favored im- 
mediate negotiations. He did however express the personal opinion 
which he had had for a long time that a continuation of a stale- 
mate in Indochina as a running sore in France's side with its re- 
sulting effect on EDC and the entire Atlantic alliance might con- 
ceivably best suit the Soviets. Otherwise he said, how can one ex- 
plain that the Viet Minh in 1949-50 did not receive the necessary 
assistance to clinch victory when it was well within its grasp. Com- 
menting on the possibility of reverses in October, M. Mendes- 
France expressed grave fears about their effect on French public 

(Subsequently in talking to Mr. Knight, M. Mendes-France ex- 
panded at length on this point. M. Mendes-France believes that the 
“Laniel-Navarre program” goes directly counter to the desire of 
the vast majority of Frenchmen to see an end to the Indochina 
war, that this program will only be tolerated as long as it offers the 
possibility of success, and that any noteworthy reverses could 
therefore cause a popular “explosion”, in front of which the French 
Government would probably be powerless. For this reason M. 
Mendes-France attaches the greatest significance to initial success 
for the forces of General Navarre.) 

M. Mendes-France concluded by saying that in his opinion the 
difficulties of the French nation were primarily mental “which per- 
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haps makes the situation worse as those are the illnesses most dif- 
ficult to cure”. 

(Developing this thought later with Mr. Knight, M. Mendes 
France stressed the deeply ingrained contradiction in the French 
mind between steadily increasing impatience over the present po- 
litical situation in France and the reluctance to take any steps 
which might affect the vested interests of al] categories of French- 
men. He also spoke at length about the essential need for France to 
put her own house in order, and the resulting need for sacrifices on 
the part of all Frenchmen as the only means of so doing, and final- 
ly of their unwillingness to make these sacrifices as long as they 
had the impression that these would be wasted. He seemed to be 
groping for new formulas to solve these various problems but not 
yet to have found them.) 





No. 614 
633. 51119-1658 


Memorandum Prepared for the Under Secretary of State (Smith) ' 


SECRET WasuHIncrTon, September 16, 1953. 
The whole question of the Laniel visit has become extremely 
complicated during the course of yesterday and today. ? We spent a 
long time yesterday and again this morning having a telecon with 
Dillon in Paris. | would summarize the situation as follows: 
Bidault who has not been well, returned to Paris last Monday. 
He apparently does not wish to accompany Laniel to the United 
States if he has to play second fiddle. At the same time, he appar- 
ently does not believe it wise for Laniel to visit the United States 
(possibly because he does not wish the latter to have a lot of public- 
ity, etc.). In any event, Bidault has been working on Laniel and the 
latter is not certain whether or not he should come to the United 
States. A further complication is the fact that we have not as yet 
been able to reach full agreement with the French on exchange of 
notes, and until solid agreement is reached both we and Laniel be- 





' This memorandum was presumably drafted by MacArthur. 

® According to telegram 1062 from Paris, Sept. 15, urgent contacts had been made 
between Ambassador Dillon and French officials during the morning of Sept. 15 con- 
cerning a draft press release announcing a possible visit to Washington by President 
Laniel. (033.5111/9-1553) The following morning Dillon met with Bidault to make 


al by a telephone conversation with MacArthur, as outlined in telegram 1085 from 
Paris, Sept. 16. (033.5111/9-1653) 
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think in view of Bidault’s maneuvers and the evolution of the situ- 
ation in Paris in the past twenty-four hours that this would be the 
most probable outcome. 


Denver and Paris made a simultaneous release today at 1:00 p. 
m. Washington time, saying in effect that the President had invit- 
ed Laniel and Bidault; that they had accepted; and that a mutually 
agreed date had been worked out. This release was at the French 
request to take the heat off Laniel after the leak concerning his 
visit broke in Paris yesterday. * 

I plan to brief you immediately following returns on the forego- 
ing developments, but am obligated to meet with the PSB Working 
Group at 2:00. I will, of course, check in with your office immedi- 
ately upon my return from the PSB in the event you want to have 
further particulars from me. * 





* For the text of this White House press release, see Department of State Bulletin, 
Oct. 5, 1953, p. 460. 

*A note by Walter K. Scott, dated Sept. 16 at 245 p. m., informed Under Secre- 
tary Smith that MacArthur had just been told by Dillon that Laniel could not visit 
the United States until later in the year. (033.5111/9-1653) 
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No. 615 


@53.5111 > ma 
President Eisenhower to President Laniel ' 


SECRET WasuinctTon, September 20, 1953. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: | appreciated very much your message con- 
veyed to me through Ambassador Dillon, * and while I was disap- 
pointed that it was not possible for you to visit the United States at 
this particular time, | fully understand and appreciate the reasons 
why you deemed it inadvisable. 

I was most encouraged to hear through Ambassador Dillon that 
both you and M. Bidault believe ihe situation now propitious for 
the French Government to move ahead quickly toward ratification 
of the EDC and that both of you now are concentrating your efforts 
to bring this about this year. You should remain confident of the 


hope that this great project, which holds the promise of such mag- 
nificent permanent benefits for Europe, would come into being at 
I know that you were encouraged by the results of the September 


Fortunately, the recent elections have demonstrated that contrary 
to the Weimar Republic, the Bonn regime has struck roots; in the 





_' This message war transmitted to Paris in telegram 1049 of Sept. 20 with instruc- 
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four years since the first Bundestag elections, the forces of democ- 
racy and common sense have grown considerably in strength, and 
the new voters have overwhelmingly supported the center forces 
dedicated to European cooperation, and rejected the extremes of 
right and left. It is our responsibility both to develop this situation 
for the common good and to strengthen it further. Therefore, it is 
most urgent that in al! our relations with Germany we be guided 
by a new spirit of friendship and trust and that the last vestige of a 
spirit of occupation disappear. 

We are not blind to history, and we know the difficulties this 
presents for the French people. But, we also know that the spectre 
of a Germany rapidly increasing its strength outside the ties of 
Western European unity would cause France even greater concern. 
Hence, we are confident that the leaders of France will not miss 
this historic opportunity for a FrancoGerman rapprochement 
which now offers itself, but which will certainly fade away if not 
seized resolutely and promptly. 

Finally, Mr. President, | want to wish for you the utmost success 
in your approach toward the solution of France's problems and the 
realization of the common aims of the Western nations, an ap 
proach which to me reflects statesmanship and courage in the 
highest degree and is in keeping with France's traditions as a 
world leader. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. Eisennower 
No. 616 
7M @® 0-128 
Memorandum for the Record ' 
TOP SECRET [Parts, October 6, 1953.) 


1. Two meetings were held with M. René Pleven, French Minis- 
ter of National Defense on September 28. At the first, held at 18:15 
at M. Pleven’s office, the following were present: 





' This memorandum, presumably drafted by Godley, was transmitted to the De 
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Mr. Wilson's letter of July 23. * He indicated that he was prepared 


to discuss these matters on behalf of the Secretary of Defense. 





[Here follows discussion of the transfer of title to the United 
States Army cablehead at Nacqueville, problems in North Africa, 
and construction and procurement matters.) 


8. Annual Review and Military Aid Items 


*. Mr. Nash requested M. Pleven to use his personal influence in 
sec ing an early French reply to the outstanding Annual Review 


would be made avilable nbd utine 
present US difficulties connected with providing additional aid for 


cine information frm Mr” Nash mt the Prech sare ofthe 
ly contracts for military aircraft. Mr. Nash stated that in view of 


* Neither found in Department of State files 
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or to indicate the magnitude of US assistance under the forthcom- 
ing program. He assured M. Pleven on the other hand that there 
would be a substantial offshore procurement program in Fiscal 
Year ‘54 in which the French would participate. He did not know, 
however, to what extent or what items would be included and 
could not give an answer at this time but would let M. Pleven 
know as soon as possible after his return to Washington. M. Pleven 
stated that he would need such information to meet his targets, er- 
pecially so far as the Air Force was concerned. 

B. During the dinner meeting, M. Pleven referred again to the 
forthcoming offshore procurement program, inquiring particularly 
if there would be more ships included for France. Mr. Nash said he 
thought this might be a difficulty. M. Pleven then commented on 
Mr. Latt’s plan for the purchase of Hunter Hawker aircraft for Bel- 
gium and Holland last year, saying that this had “broken his 
heart” in that it did not foster the concept of arms standardization 
in EDC countries. He said he had no objection to purchasing them 
for non-EDC countries of NATO and indicated that, had it been 
generally agreed, he would have been willing to produce Hunter 
Hawkers in France and not French designed aircraft. He expressed 
the hope that the United States (Government would use the great 
weapon it has in OSP in arriving at arms standardization which is 
one of the objectives of the EDC. 

C. Also during the dinner conversation Mr. Nash inquired as to 
French special weapons development and referred to the 
$50,000,000 special weapons fund that might be used to assist in re- 
search. M. Pleven said that he was very pleased with French re- 
search in the field of teleguided rockets and assumed that we 
shared this view because the US had ordered 1500 “SS10” rockets. 
He said an improved model, the SS11, had already been developed. 
He would send Mr. Nash a memorandum on this and other French 
special weapons projects through Ambassador Dillon. 

D. During the dinner meeting M. Pleven stated that he was 
having to shut down four or five aircraft plants in France out of a 
total of about 15. He reported that French aircraft research and de- 
velopment was being concentrated in the field of fast light aircraft 
for fighter-interceptors which were capable of landing on small air- 
fields, even on grass, thus permitting a wide dispersal and less ob- 
vious targets. Mr. Kyes commented that this appeared to be a wise 
move. M. Pleven went on to say that the French were now selling 
about 55 Ouragans to India and would be prepared to sell aircraft 
as well to Pakistan if that nation wanted them. 

E. M. Pleven also described at length the current situation in 
which top graduates from the Ecole Polytechnique were still going 
into Naval Architecture to work for six or seven years in French 
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shipyards, moving on thereafter into private industry. He noted 
their special interest in aircraft carriers and submarines and com- 
mented at length on the interest shown in the recent record 
making dives in the Mediterranean. 

9. During the dinner conversations M. Pleven indicated his per- 
sonal views on several other questions. These are as follows: 

A. M. Pleven described his practice in making a point every 
Sunday of giving a speech in his district. He indicated a great in- 
terest among his audience in the Federation of Europe and noted 
that in his speech last Sunday attended by a number of Belgians 
and French, at which he had spoken on the subject of EDC, the ap- 
plause was greater than he had ever received. He stated that in his 
opinion EDC would be ratified within three months but not until 
after the presidential elections on December 15. He noted that 
there were many candidates for the presidency who did not wish 
personally to be placed out on a political limb prior to the elec- 
tions. In this connection he commented that he himself was not a 
candidate but possibly M. Bidault was. Accordingly it might be 
very difficult to start the NATO meeting on the 15th of December 
since France is in the Chair. He compared this situation with that 
of Foreign Minister Kraft of Denmark at last April’s NATO meet- 
ing. The earliest time for a meeting in his opinion would be Decem- 
ber 17. 

B. Mr. Nash referred to EDC as M. Pleven’s “baby”, and M. 
Pleven noted that some of his early adherents had faded away 
from him, notably Jules Moch. In answer to a specific question, he 
stated that France would go ahead with ratification even if no four 
power talks were held and in advance of action by Italy if neces- 
sary. Mr. Nash mentioned his discussions in Germany with particu- 
lar reference to Ralstein’s comments regarding the role of the 
young people in the Adenauer election and their enthusiasm for 
EDC. Pleven indicated additionally that he was sure that the Saar 
problem would be worked out soon and alluded also to the fact that 
the Russian Ambassador had called upon him recently and dis- 
cussed the European Army for one hour and a half. 

C. With regard to the situation in Trieste M. Pleven expressed a 
personal belief that the only solution lay in the direction of inter- 
nationalization. He indicated additionally that there was now in 
France a good relationship with the Yugoslavs. 

D. With regard to Indochina M. Pleven recommended General 
Navarre as a good man. He stated that much depends on whether 
or not Vietnamese troops can stand up under pressure. Mr. Kyes 
and Mr. Nash compared with this the US experience with ROK’s 
in the first year in the war in Korea. M. Pleven indicated that if 
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these problems could be solved in Indochina all his problems with 
the French Army would be resolved. 

E. M. Pleven referred to the visit of the Austrian President and 
said he was distressed with the apparent lack of resolution on the 
part of the Austrian leaders and their marked neutralistic tenden- 
cies. Ambassador Dillon said he had received similar reactions 
from other French officials who had seen the Austrians. 





No. 617 


President Laniel to President Eisenhower ' 


SECRET [Paris, October ?, 1953.] 


Dear Mr. Presipent: I thank you for your letter of September 21 
[20]? and for having so well understood and appreciated my rea- 
sons for deciding not to advance the early date of the visit I plan to 
make you in Washington. 

In answer to your hopes for an early ratification by the French 
Parliament of the European Defense Community Treaty, I wish to 
confirm that that major decision is my chief concern. 

My Government’s commitment in that connection is binding. In 
fact, when I was inducted into office by the National Assembly, I 
stated that I would have the parliamentary debate held as soon as 
certainty of the settlement of the Saar question, the signature of 
the interpretative protocols, and definite statements of the closest 
possible association between Great Britain and the future Europe- 
an Defense Community were obtained. 

I have just had the opportunity to affirm my Government’s posi- 
tion publicly and to point out that we are approaching those condi- 
tions, of which the last British statements and the anticipated re- 
sults of the forthcoming meeting between Chancellor Adenauer 
and President Bidault will, I confidently hope, mark the achieve- 
ment. 

Just as the political facts did not permit the French Government 
to neglect anything in regard to what were considered by public 
opinion indispensable guaranties, under penalty of a parliamentary 





' The source text and the original French text of this letter were forwarded to the 
White House under cover of a memorandum by Kitchen of Oct. 8. Kitchen’s memo 
randum also indicated that a copy of the translation had been made available to the 
Embassy in Paris and that the Department of State did not feel that a reply from 
President Eisenhower was required. (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whit- 
man file) 

2 Document 615. 
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defeat the consequences of which would have been disastrous and 
incalculable, so it will be our concern, once these guaranties are ob- 
tained, to do everything possible to hasten and facilitate the deci- 
sion. 

I firmly hope that the increased freedom of action and authority 
that the results of the German elections have given the Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany as regards its public opinion 
and its Parliament, will enable him to devote all the understanding 
necessary to the satisfactory solutions which, I am certain, he sin- 
cerely desires to see obtained. 

Nor is this good will lacking on the part of France, and I am per- 
suaded that, if it is put at the service of a reconciliation and an 
understanding which must be the very foundation of the European 
edifice to which we are dedicated, it will render possible the devel- 
opment of mutual trust and the success of the work of peace which 
is our sole aim and our supreme hope. 

Please accept [etc.] 
P. LANIEL 


No. 618 
751 @ 16-2 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Acting Director of the Office 
of Western European Affairs (Knight) 


SECRET WasuHINGcTON, October 2, 1953. 
Subject: Conversation with Ex-Prime Minister Pinay ' 
Participants: The Secretary 
Mr. Antoine Pinay, Ex-Prime Minister of France 
Ambassador Bonnet, French Embassy 
Mr. Ridgway B. Knight, WE 





' According to despatch 2593 from Paris, May 22, Pinay met with Ambassador 
Dillon on May 21 to discuss a possible visit to the United States as a guest of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Because of his role as an important factor in the EDC ratifi- 
cation debates, Dillon recommended that the President and Secretary of State agree 
to arrange a meeting with him when he visited Washington. (033.5111/5-2253) Ac- 
cording to telegram 5906 to Paris, June 8, Secretary Dulles agreed to meet with him 
and to arrange meetings with President Eisenhower and Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. (033.5111/6-853) Pinay left Paris on Sept. 2] for a week-long visit to 
Canada, followed by a 2-week tour of the United States. Pinay, accompanied by 
French Ambassador Bonnet, met with President Eisenhower at 10 a m. on Oct. 3 in 
the White House, but no record of this conversation has been found in Department 
of State files. (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower records, “Daily Appointments’) 
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After the usual amenities Mr. Pinay proceeded to outline the 
basic situation of France today in very much the same terms as he 
had used previously with Mr. Merchant. * 

The Secretary expressed his deep understanding and sympathy 
for difficulties facing the French people and proceeded to develop 
the importance which he placed on European unity. In this connec- 
tion he stressed the importance which the United States places on 
the leadership of France which has shown so much political imagi- 
nation in the past. When France displays this leadership she can 
count on the full support of the United States. It is to France and 
not to Germany that the United States looks to exert leadership in 
the European movement. 

The Secretary apologized for speaking about French affairs as he 
was about to do and stressed that if he did so it was because he was 
an old and tried friend of France who had spent much time in 
France over a considerable period. Referring to the great economic 
and reconstruction effort which France has made between the two 
world wars, he commented that the French Governments of the 
period had failed in one respect: to seize the opportunity which of- 
fered itself when moderate German Governments were in power. It 
was only after Chancellor Bruening fell and was replaced by Hitler 
that France started making concessions. As a consequence the Ger- 
mans became confirmed in the thought that it was only by pound- 
ing the table that concessions could be obtained from France. Had 
France made to Bruening only a portion of the concessions which 
she later made to Hitler, in all probability there never would have 
been a Hitler. While he realized all the historical and other diffi- 
culties in France's path he ventured to hope that this mistake 
would not be repeated and that France would resolutely seize the 
opportunity which is now offered by the situation existing in Ger- 
many since the last elections. The Secretary said that he knew 
Chancellor Adenauer well and that he was sure that the latter was 
not a nationalist but essentially a European whose great desire is a 
reconciliation wth France. The Secretary concluded by saying that 
if this opportunity were lost perhaps we would thereby lose the last 
chance to raise Europe above her divisions and thus preserve the 
supremacy of European culture, institutions, and moral values. 

Mr. Pinay expressed complete agreement with the Secretary and 
assured him that he was devoting his efforts to achieving these 
very objectives. He did point out, however, the many historical as 
well as economic reasons which in France impeded the movement 
toward European unity. Mr. Pinay stressed the essential need for 





2 A memorandum of the conversation between Pinay and Merchant, which took 
place at the Department of State on Oct. 1, is in file 751.00/10-153. 
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increasing the standard of living of the average Frenchman and ex- 
pressed the hope that the West would not limit itself to developing 
a defense organization but would also organize its economy so as to 
be able to support the defense structure with greater ease. He con- 
cluded by saying that he belonged to those Frenchmen who pre- 
ferred to earn dollars rather than receive them as gifts from a gen- 
erous United States. 





No. 619 
751.00 10-953 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


SECRET Paris, October 9, 1953—4 p. m. 


1413. After a dinner which I gave for Laniel last night, I had a 
long private talk with him. The following points seemed of interest: 

1. EDC—Laniel is definitely in favor of bringing EDC to a vote 
promptly after the presidential election, rather than at an earlier 
date. He states that he is making real progress with URAS and is 
very much encouraged. He says the EDC campaign will continually 
gather momentum. He expects some Socialist support when EDC 
comes to a vote but, nevertheless, believes it important to seek 
maximum URAS and ARS support. He said his greatest difficulty 
and danger now comes from Teitgen, who wants to do everything 
at once. Laniel feels that French are not yet ready to go anywhere 
near as far as Teitgen wishes to go toward merging their country 
fully with Germany, and that the Teitgen policy risks bringing on 
a strong emotional reaction that could cause everything to fail. 
Therefore, he will continue to attempt to moderate Teitgen’s atti- 
tude. 

In talking of the necessity of reaching agreement with Germany 
prior to the vote on EDC, Laniel twice repeated that the time had 
come when he personally should sit down and talk with Adenauer. 
This is the first time he has mentioned any such project to me. He 
has always previously said such negotiations would be Bidauit’s 
job. He was not clear as to just how he intended or wished to bring 
about the meeting with Adenauer. 

2. Five-power talks—Laniel said there is no truth in the press 
stories that the Cabinet had decided to push for five-power talks. 
He recognized that this was a political impossibility in the US at 
the moment, and, in any event, he agreed that any such talks 
should only come after the Korean political conference. He said the 
press stories were deliberate leaks from members of his Cabinet at- 
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tempting to stir up public opinion. He indicated that he believed 
the responsibility for these leaks rested with Faure. 

3. Political situation—Laniel expressed reasonable confidence in 
the future of his government and said his greatest difficulties at 
the moment were coming from the radical Socialist Party which 
was obviously anxious to regain the Prime Ministry. He particular- 
ly mentioned Martinaud Deplat in this connection. 

4. Presidential election—It is very clear that Laniel personally is 
a full-fledged candidate for the presidency of the Republic. He 
talked at some length about the great importance of the position 
which was not generally recognized by the public. When I asked 
him who would name the new Prime Minister in case the Prime 
Minister should be elected to the presidency, he said that, of 
course, the incoming President of the Republic would have that op- 
portunity. 

5. Laniel continues to be definitely desirous of making a trip to 
Washington prior to the presidential elections. He said that he 
would be able to have a clearer idea of the possible dates in two or 
three weeks when his political relationships with the Assembly 
would be clearer. 

DILLON 





No. 620 
Editorial Note 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom met in London from October 16 through October 
18 to discuss a proposal for a Four-Power meeting with the Soviet 
Union. Concerning these talks, as well as bilateral talks between 
the United States and French officials on other issues such as Indo- 
china and EDC, see the editorial note, volume V, Part 2, page 1709. 





No. 621 
EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Lettere—Prance, July-Dec 1950" 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Ambassador in France (Dillon) 


SECRET PERSONAL [Wasuincton,]} October 28, 1953. 

Dear Douce: I am writing not just to share our worries concern- 
ing the everlasting delays in French ratification of EDC but to give 
you my own personal opinion that we are going to face an almost 
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unmanageable situation if by midJanuary when Congress will 
have returned at least one of the French Parliamentary bodies has 
not ratified. I sense a growing pubiic and Congressional exaspera- 
tion over the delays in EDC coming into force and in particular 
with France for the major responsibility in this matter which is 
generally assigned to her. If the EDC is not clearly and demonstra- 
bly in the bag before March 1, by which date I think we can expect 
any foreign aid program to have gone up to Congress, | personally 
believe we will have reached the point of no return as far as con- 
tinued aid to France is concerned. 

I am writing this not in any belief that you are not keenly aware 
of the urgency of the situation. I know you are and I appreciate 
that you are working twenty-four hours a day to improve it and in 
a most effective fashion at that. However I did want to share with 
you my growing apprehension over developing public and Congres- 
sional attitudes. ' 

Sincerely, 
Livincston T. MERCHANT 





‘In his Nov. 5 reply to Merchant's letter, Dillon noted that the French had the 
U.S. Congressional situation well in mind but that he and his staff would continue 
to remind them of it. (EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Letters—France, July-Dec. 1953") 


No. 622 


INR NIE files 


National Intelligence Estimate ' 


SECRET WasHINGTON, November 24, 1953. 
NIE 63/1 


Propas_e SHort-TermM DeveELOPMENTS IN FRENCH Pouicy ” 
THE PROBLEM 


To estimate probable French domestic developments and foreign 
policies over the next 18 months. * 





' National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) were high-level interdepartmenta! re- 
ports presenting authoritative appraisals of vital foreign policy problems. NIEs were 
drafted by officers from those agencies represented on the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (IAC), discussed and revised by interdepartmental working groups co- 
ordinated by the Office of National Estimates of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), approved by LAC, and circulated under the aegis of the CIA to the President, 
appropriate officers of cabinet level, and the National Security Council. The Depart- 
ment of State provided all political and some economic sections of NIEs 

® According to a note on the cover sheet, “The Intelligence Advisory Committee 


concurred in this estimate on 24 November 1953. The FBI abstained, the subject 
Continued 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. France, which is overextended in attempting to meet its inter- 
nal and external commitments, will remain one of the problem 
areas of the Western coalition. However, no critical deterioration of 
the French situation is likely during the period of this estimate 
except possibly with respect to Indochina. On the other hand there 
is virtually no prospect of an early “revitalization” of France. Such 
a revitalization would require fundamental changes in French in- 
stitutions and attitudes which, if realized, probably could not 
become really effective during the period of this estimate. 

2. Right-center governments are still likely to predominate. The 
chances for a left-center government coming to power are still less 
than even. In any case no French government likely to come to 
power in the next 18 months will be able to achieve both economic 
growth and financial stability. 

3. The next six months or so will probably be decisive for EDC. 
We believe that French failure to ratify EDC within this period 
would mean the virtual abandonment of the present treaty. Howev- 
er, we believe that France will ratify EDC within this period if (a) 
France's remaining conditions, especially on the Saar, are largely 
satisfied; (b) it remains convinced no fruitful discussions with the 
Bloc on Germany are likely; and (c) it is under continued pressure 
from its allies to ratify. t 





being outside of its jurisdiction. The followire member organizations of the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee participated with ‘entra! Intelligence Agency in the 
preparation of this estimate: the intelligence organizations of the Departments of 
State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff.” 

* Long-term developments in France are coveies in NIE-63, “France's Probable 
Future Role in the Western Security System,” 23 January 1953, the conclusions of 
which remain largely valid The present estimate supplements NIE-63 and concen- 
trates on probable short-term domestic and foreign policy developments, particular. 
ly in the light of developments since the publication of NIE-63. [Footnote in the 
source text. A copy of NIE-63 is in INR-NIE files ) 

+ The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Department of the Army, and the Director of 
Intelligence, US Air Force, would have this paragraph read as follows: “The next six 
months or so will probably be decisive for EDC. We believe that French failure to 
ratify EDC within this period would mean the virtual abandonment of the present 
treaty. Since France is fundamentally opposed to German rearmament and is more 
apprehensive of the threat of a resurgent Germany than of Soviet Communist ag- 
gression, French ratification of EDC continues to be conjectural. Even though 
France's present remaining conditions including a favorable settlement of the Saar 
question are satisfied, French ratification cannot be assured unless: (a) France is 
under continued powerful pressure from her Allies to ratify, and (b) France is con- 
vinced no fruitful discussions with the Bloc on Germany are likely.” [Footnote in 
the source text | 
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4. However, certain types of allied pressure might delay rather 
than hasten ratification. For example, although we believe that 
any alternative method of permitting West German rearmament is 
more unpalatable to the French than EDC, if one of these alterna- 
tives were formally proposed by the US or the UK, the French 
might seize upon the allied proposal as a pretext for lengthy discus- 
sions which would further delay West German rearmament. 

5. French ratification of EDC would remove the chief obstacle to 
its implementation, though France would still seek to limit any 
German military buildup and to prevent the emergence of West 
Germany as the dominant Western European power. 

6. On the other hand, if France failed to ratify EDC, it would 
probably seek to gloss over failure to ratify by expressing willing- 
ness to discuss West German rearmament in association with 
NATO. Such negotiations would almost certainly prove long and 
difficult, with France insisting on detailed safeguards at least as ef- 
fective as those contained in EDC, thus incurring the grave risk in- 
herent in the prolonged delay in the realization of a German mili- 
tary contribution to the defense of Western Europe. In these cir- 
cumstances, the cohesion and effectiveness of NATO itself would be 
endangered. 

7. In Indochina, we believe that even if the Laniel-Navarre Plan 
is successful the French do not expect to achieve a complete mili- 
tary victory in Indochina and probably aim only at improving their 
position sufficiently to negotiate a political settlement. 

8. If no negotiations take place within the next 18 months, 
France would probably continue its effort in Indochina, provided 
that: (a) the US assumed virtually the total financial burdens of 
the war; (b) the planned buildup of Vietnam forces permitted re- 
duction of French forces; (c) the Indochina states remained in the 
French Union; and (d) France continued to receive US support for 
its position in Europe and North Africa. 

9. If the above French conditions were not largely satisfied 
France would probably propose UN intervention or direct military 
participation by the US. Failing in this, France would probably 
seek in time to negotiate directly with the Communists for terms 
which would permit withdrawal with minimal loss. 

10. In contrast, we believe that France is determined to retain 
control, by force if necessary, over French North Africa. It wii 
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probably make some concessions toward local autonomy, but these 
almost certainly will not satisfy the local nationalists. Neverthe- 
less, French security capabilities probably will forestal! the devel- 
opment of any serious threat to French control during the period of 
this estimate. However, widening differences between France on 
the one hand, and the North African Nationalists supported by the 
Arab-Asian countries on the other, will throw increasing strains on 
US relations with both sides. 

[Here follow a six-page discussion which provided background in- 
formation and a full-page chart of the alignments of the political 
parties in the French National Assembly as of October 9, 1953.) 


No. 623 
Editorial Note 


The Heads of Government of the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom, accompanied by their Foreign Ministers and 
other advisers, met in Bermuda, December 4-8, 1953, for a series of 
meetings dealing with problems of mutual concern. For documenta- 
tion on these meetings, see volume V, Part 2, pages 1710 ff. 

Following the Bermuda meetings, President Eisenhower sent 
messages to President Laniel and Foreign Minister Bidault on De- 
cember 9. In his message to Bidault, President Eisenhower ex- 
pressed his appreciation for Bidault’s contributions to the discus- 
sions. President Eisenhower's message to President Laniel stated 
his regret that Laniel’s illness had prevented him from participat- 
ing in some of the meetings and wished him a rapid recovery. (Sec- 
retary'’s Letters, lot 56 D 459, “B-C” and “L”) 
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No. 624 


751 G0 12-1958 Telegram 


The Charge in France (Achilles) to the Department of State * 


SECRET Paris, December 19, 1953—2 p. m. 

2352. Presidential election * has captured spotlight which Secre- 
tary’s December 14 statement on EDC * had held for several days 
but latter nevertheless remains major topic of interest. EDC has 
itself played major role in election although welter of political 
cross-currents and usual attempts of Laniel and others to conciliate 
everybody make outcome as indecisive a test of EDC prospects as 
was the Assembly debate. 

Reaction of press, members of Parliament and private individ- 
uals to Secretary's statement has been both emotional and largely 
determined by their already held views. Opponents, who control 
most of press, raised uproar with primary emphasis on US pres- 
sure. Many friends of US have expressed concern at violence of re- 
action but most of them, although differing as to timing and 
manner, agree as to need of some such clear warning. Proponents 
have on the whole walked softly, waiting for initial clamor to sub- 
side. 

While nearly everything Secretary said had been said before, 
extent of reaction proved clearly that realities of US situation had 
not previously been recognized even by French parliamentary lead- 
ers, let alone public. His statement has made these realities sharp- 
ly clear and very violence of reaction stimulated by opponents has 
driven his points home more widely and effectively than could 
have been achieved by any milder approach. 

Curve of ratification prospects has dropped sharply since Novem- 
ber foreign affairs debate, and it is not yet possible to say whether 
trend has been reversed. In any event, no decision can be expected 
until after government has been formed (with EDC again playing 
an important role in a murky situation) and Soviet intentions have 
been clearly revealed at four-power conference or by refusal to 
attend. While Secretary's statement increased fears of US adoption 
of peripheral strategy, it reduced fears of direct US-German under- 





' Due to illness, Ambassador Dillon left Paris on Nov. 16 and returned to New 
Se a He did not return to 
his post in Paris until Mar. 6, 1954. (Telegram 1888 from Paris, Nov. 13, 1953, and 
telegram 304) from Paris, Mar. 5, 1954; 123 Dillon, Clarence Douglas) 

: to London, Bonn, . 


* Regarding 
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standing and punctured much wishful thinking that US would con- 
tinue to support France even if latter reverted to nationalism, 
sought reinsurance through more independently friendly relations 
with Russia or continued to evade decision. Effects of this new 
awareness of realities should long outlast initial emotional reac- 
tions. 

ACHILLES 


No. 625 
Editorial Note 


After 7 days of balloting, the joint session of the French National 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic elected René Coty to be 
the new French President on December 23, 1953. Coty’s election as 
the second President of France under the Fourth Republic took 
place on the 13th ballot. According to Embassy officials, the dead- 
lock in this election which caused so many ballots was another in- 
dication that the 7-year trend to the political right had come to a 
halt and was possibly being reversed. In telegram 2371 from Paris, 
December 22, Embassy officials concluded that the “spectacle of 
confusion and impotence offered by Versailles Congress is widely 
considered as one of national humiliation and as involving serious 
weakening of democratic fiber of the country.” (751.00/ 12-2253) 

Upon the recommendation of the Department of State, President 
Eisenhower sent a message of congratulations to President Coty on 
December 23. (Memorandum for the President, December 23; Secre- 
tary’s Letters, lot 56 D 459, “Memoranda for the President, June- 
Dec. 1953") For the text of this message, see Department of State 
Bulletin, January 11, 1954, page 47. Reports concerning the elec- 
tion of Coty, including brief biographical sketches, are in file 
751.00. According to telegram 2404 from Paris, December 24, Coty's 
position on the controversial issues was unclear because of his ab- 
sence from the recent debates concerning Indochina and other for- 
eign affairs issues due to illness. It appeared, however, that he was 
pro-European and definitely pro-EDC. (751.521/12-2453) 





No. 626 
Editorial Note 
The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, the United 


Kingdom, and the Soviet Union held a Four-Power Conference in 
Berlin beginning January 25 through February 18. For extensive 
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documentation on the Berlin Conference, including bilateral meet- 
ings between French and United States officials, see volume VII, 
Part 1, pages 602 ff. 





No. 627 
Ewenhower Library ( D Jackson papws 


Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the President (Jackson) ' 


SECRET [Besun,) February 6, 1954. 


France and EDC 

In the hectic daily give and take of preparing for Conference 
meetings, rolling with the punches during the meetings them- 
selves, working at night to prepare for the next day, it is difficult 
to pause for perspective. 

Mr. Molotov’'s extraordinarily frank toughnees during the last 72 
hours with respect to German unification and free elections have 
actually furnished us. at the end of two Conference weeks, with our 
first real pause and it is now possible for me, at least, to try to sort 
out a few ideas. 

I have chosen as top priority “France and EDC”. 

I believe that we have been given a most powerful assist by Mr. 
Molotov in our problem of persuading France that she should get 
going on EDC. At the same time, I believe that the ingredients of 
the Molotov assist, scattered as they are through several Conference 
sessions, may not be immediately apparent to the French. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for us to sort them out and make them ap- 
parent. If we handle ourselves with intelligence and energy we 
may be able to do more within the next few weeks regarding EDC 
than has been possible in the past several months for the simple 
reason that this time it is not America telling France but Mr. 
Molotov telling her. If you subscribe to the thesis outlined below I 
think these should be turned over to OCB for well-orchestrated jol- 
lowup action. 

Out of the thousands of words spoken by Mr. Molotov in the past 
two weeks four statements are of particular significance. 


“The Soviet Delegation realizes that parliamentarism and all 
amet aaa icisieanen. 
“The conclusion to be drawn from that is that the parliamentary 
system cannot guarantee us against new events arising, 





' Jackson was a member of the US Delegation to the Berlin Conference. 
* The ellipses in the quoted portions appear in the source text. 
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=  _ in the past and which led to the second World War.” 


2. “. .. we are prepared to do everything possible to secure 
friendship between France and Germany, between France and or 


Soviet Union and also between the three of them as three grea 
a of Europe—between France, Germany and the Lriet 


nion. 

4 course, it is a difficult task to secure firm friendship between 

aoe pease continental ers—France, Germany and 

the + oy em ion—but it is a noble task and a task worthwhile 
trying.” (Jan. 26) 

3. “In order to prevent pressure being put during elections by the 
Occupation Authorities, it necessary to carry out the withdrawal of 
occupation forces from the Territory of Eastern and Western Ger- 
many before elections.” (Feb. 4) 

4. “Germany shall be banned from entering into any coalition or 
military alliance directed against any Power whose armed forces 
took part in the war against Germany.” (Soviet draft proposal for 
Peace Treaty with Germany) 


What was Molotov conveying by his statement on parliamentar- 
ism. He was saying that as far as free elections and unification of 
Germany were concerned, the only way this could be brought about 
was through the operation of Soviet type elections. 

Futhermore, his statements all through the second week of nego- 
tiation indicate that the only kind of united Germany acceptable to 
Molotov would be one governed by a group of men “elected” under 
the Soviet system. On this point there is no give at all in the Soviet 
position. 

Therefore, what he is saying with virtually no double talk is that 
the only kind of united Germany, which the Soviets could consider, 
would be a united Sovietized Germany. Thus, creating a solid 
Soviet bloc from Vladivostok to the Rhine—where it meets France. 

The implications of statement no. 2 are even more sinister as far 
as France is concerned. 

What Mr. Molotov is saying “Europe for the Continental Europe- 
ans’ and since there are only three great powers on the Continent, 
Russia, Germany and France, the three should get together and 
should forget the US and UK. But the alliance proposed by the So- 
viets is not an alliance between equals or even near equals. Taken 
in conjunction with his first quotation, the alliance proposed is be- 
tween France and a Sovietized Germany, an integrated part of the 
USSR bloc, militarily, economically, and politically. 

If that were to come about there would be little use in France 
looking over her shoulder for help. Her neighbors would be Italy, 
Spain, the Low Countries, and the English Channel. In no time at 
all France also would be Sovietized. What help we could give would 
have to be mostly US based because North Africa would have gone 
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down the drain in the process, and England would probably be too 
close even if the British consented to our remaining as a source of 
provocation to the Soviets. 

Quotation 3 ties in directly with quotation 1. In order to make 
absolutely sure that nothing would upset their plans for the Sovi- 
etization of Germany in the event of all German elections, foreign 
troops must be withdrawn. Of course, the Russians withdraw either 
to Poland or conceivably to Russia itself—no more than a stone’s 
throw in modern military terms. 

The US would have to withdraw, in large part, to the US, as 
there would be no other accommodation for these troops. 

This troop withdrawal would leave some 250,000 armed men plus 
in the Russian Zone of Germany, whereas in Western Germany 
there are only 150,000 police and no para-military formations. So 
the matter of who would be able to impose force in the supervision 
of the elections is quite evident. 

Finally, Germany is to be forbidden forever to make an alliance 
with the West. Of course, she would not have to make an alliance 
with the East since she would be completely Sovietized thereby 
solving that problem. 

Thus, we have as clear a picture of Soviet European intentions, 
in Soviet words, as we have ever had since the Cold War began—a 
united Sovietized Germany, part of the Soviet bloc which reaches 
all the way to the Pacific—forbidden to be part of any Western de- 
fense system, a neighbor of France whose allies, the US and UK, 
have had to remove most of their armed forces from the Continent 
leaving France utterly defenseless in the combined German, USSR 
embrace, an embrace which would inevitably include military and 
economic pressure as wel! as political pressure. 

It seems to me that even to “LeMonde” this should be a Q.E.D. 
proposition with only one alternative to France for survival. The 
use of the word survival is deliberate because Mr. Molotov’s words 
these last two weeks have cut through all the neutralist theorizing 
and the imaginary neutralist choices. He has put the proposition in 
such a way that for France we are indeed talking about survival. 

The only alternative is EDC, including West Germany and quick- 
ly. 

The Soviets, both publicly and privately, have given every indica- 
tion that EDC, including West Germany, would be the kind of de- 
fense grouping they would respect. 

If France wants to avoid annihilation or World War III, the 
answer both in terms of French logic and in terms of French emo- 
tions, is EDC. 
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If we subscribe to this presentation of the case, it will be neces- 
sary as quickly as possible to start getting this idea into the minds 
of the French at many levels. 


We have talked about this kind of activity in France for months, 
and have done very little, largely because we did not have a theme 
that was new and gripping. We have it now, out of Molotov’s 
mouth. 

I feel that this is so important and so apparent that a small OCB 
task force of high caliber should be put to work immediately to 
solve this problem. 

It will have to operate on a crash basis because there are prob- 
ably not more that 30 to 60 days in which to achieve success. 

The US has been accused of rigidity in its stand over the past 
year, “EDC or else”. Thank goodness we were rigid because the 
events of Berlin now permit Frenchmen patriotically to speak the 
same phrase. 





No. 628 
DMS files, lot W-1444, “France” 
The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration Mission in 
France (Labouisse) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 
an Affairs (Merchant), at Berlin ' 


SECRET Paris, February 9, 1954. 
Dear Livi: I know that you have more than enough to do than 
to be bothered with the attached “personal appraisal” which I have 
sent to Mr. Stassen covering FOA programs, etc., during the last 
half of 1953. ? However, the parts on Indo-China (Section II-2) and 
on the General Economic Situation (Section III) may be of possible 
interest in connection with some of your talks with the French. 





isse sent a copy of this letter to Harold E. Stassen with a covering letter 
dated Feb. 9. In his letter to Stassen, Labouisse noted that the reason he was send- 
ing this letter and the enclosed report to Merchant in Berlin was because discus- 
sions were taking place during the Berlin Conference concerning Far Eastern ques- 
tions and he wanted to draw the delegation’s attention to two points which seemed 
im. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “France”) 

Labouisse also sent a copy of his report to Bonbright on Feb. 9 suggesting that it 
be circulated to the officers dealing with French affairs. (EUR files, lot 59 D 233, 
“Letters—France, Jan.-June 1954") 

2 This detailed 19-page report, dated Jan. 29, concerned Labouisse’s persona! eval- 
uation of the progress of FOA programs in France during the last half of 1953 as 
well as his observations on the general economic and political situation in France. 
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I won't take your time to labor the points now, but I do want to 
stress two things which I consider important, particularly if we are 
contemplating further commitments of assistance to the French. I 
do not know what is contemplated on this score, but I understand 
that the Secretary asked for a copy of the September 29th agree- 
ment. * 

First, I believe that there is a serious question as to whether the 
French will be able, in fact, to continue much longer this far-off 
war. Although the government is on record to us as intending to do 
so, there are important forces—some within the government—who 
do not have their hearts in this conflict. In my opinion, there are 
increasing pressures to find a way out short of “breaking up and 
destroying the regular enemy forces’, as the goal of the Navarre 
plan was characterized in the September 29th agreement. There- 
fore, it has become even more apparent than it was last summer 
that more and more responsibility for the war against the Viet 
Minh will be placed on the U.S. It appears to me quite probable 
that success or failure will depend not just on financial and materi- 
al aid from the U.S., but on U.S. participation as well. In making 
decisions as to further U.S. aid, or generally to U.S. policies re 
Indo-China, I feel that we should have these factors in mind. 

Second, if we are to give France more financial assistance—this 
year or next—I believe some very serious talks should first be had 
with top French officials concerning the use to which the dollars 
will be put after they serve their purpose of budgetary support 
through the purchase of French francs. What I have in mind is 
that the French should be utilizing this wind-fall of dollars to 
enable them to cushion financial and other adjustments so badly 
needed to put the French economy—and French morale—in a more 
healthy state. I realize that we do not have much bargaining capac- 
ity on this front, as the French know that our main bargaining po- 
sition is to have them continue the war to « successful conclusion. 
Nevertheless, I hope that no commitment will be made to grant 
further funds without careful consideration on this point, and with- 
out some effort on our part to influence the direction of French 
action. 

Incidentally, if there is any talk of additional financial aid for 





* Reference is to the U.S.-French agreement on supplementary aid for Indochina, 
embodied in letters exchanged by Ambassador Dillon and Foreign Minister Bidault 
at Paris on Sept. 29, 1953; for the texts of these letters, see vol. xm, Part 1, p. 812. 
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the calendar year 1954, I think we should refuse it. I do not believe 


HARRY 





EUR files, lot 58 D 233, “Letters—France, Jan —June 1954" 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration Mission in 
France (Labouisse) ' 


SECRET [Wasuincton,] March 3, 1954. 


Dear Harry: I received in Berlin your letter of February 9, ? en- 
closing a copy of your evaluation of FOA in France and the French 


With regard to the future, I was particulacty interested in Seo- 
tion III of the evaluation. I am not very sanguine about the possi- 
bilities of much real change in the economic way of life in France, 
much less our ability to influence the French to bring off any sig- 
nificant internal reforms. We are, however, legitimately interested 
and concerned about the French external accounts, and it would 
seem that this is the appropriate avenue for any possible approach 
to the French since it is the French dollar position that we have 
been underwriting over the past ten years. 

We are all mindful of the serious consequences of any sudden 
termination of dollar aid to France should the present basis for aid 
longer prevail. At the same time it is interesting to note that 
ee oe ee eee eee a 
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exceedingly light during the past semester, and our military 
expenditures in the franc zone have continued to increase, al- 
though neither of these factors can be relied upon indefinitely. 

In this connection, it seems to me that one of the most useful 
tasks you might consider undertaking now, as a means of forearm- 


re 





' Drafted by Beigel. Although the source text was stamped “March 3, 1954,” it 
also bore the handwritten notation that this letter was mailed on Mar. 9. 
2 


Supra. 
* Not p-inted. (FOA teiegram files, lot W-130, “Paris Tousfo”’) 
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ing for the future, is a prognosis of the French dollar position over 
the next several years, in its major elements (such as the level of 
dollar exports and outlook for expansion into certain areas or in 
certain commodities, level of dollar imports with analysis of hard 
core commodity needs and sources, possible changes in invisible ac- 
counts, debt service situation, EPU cover requirements and wheth- 
er an exchange rate adjustment would really help this situation, 
level of our military expenditures in France and Morocco based 
upon progress of US and NATO infrastructure programs and our 
troop strengths, and schedule of future receipts on regular OSP 
contracts which to date have been very low). We shall do what we 
can here to work out some projections along these lines, but would 
hope to be able to rely upon you for an authoritative analysis. 

As always, I would appreciate any comments you might have on 
this suggestion and on any other steps you consider we might use- 
fully take to deal with the French problem, whether in negotiating 
with the French or in becoming better informed about the dimen- 
sions of the French dollar problem over the next several years, and 
therefore better prepared to deal with it. 

With best regards, 


Sincerely, 





No. 630 
611 00/4-354 


Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
(Hanes) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WasnincrTon, April 3, 1954. 


Subject: hy mm of Paris Cable 3623 '—distribution only to Secre- 
Smith, Murphy, MacArthur, Merchant. 

In this ceble Ambassador Dillon reaffirms his conclusion of last 
summer that French confidence in American leadership has contin- 
ued to decline ever since the beginning of 1953. He states the time 
has come to supplement the routine Embassy despatches concern- 
ing the rising tide of French concern over “McCarthyism” with this 
summary. 

He summarizes the opinion in 4 areas of public comment as fol- 
lows: 





' This telegram informed the Department of State of Dillon's personal evaluation 
of the deterioration of American prestige in France which he noted after his return 
to France following 3 months of absence due to illness. (711.00/3-3154) 
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1. Paris Press 
Until recently, friendly French press spoke of McCarthy as rep- 


Prestige of Wisconsin Senator grows constantly before weakness of 
President of US.—Press now treats both men as equals”. “Eisen- 
hower—Another Hindenburg.” Anti-American and neutralist press 
is playing the theme that Washington is “just as bad as Moscow.” 
> Gees Sen © soeens Gs geany Suen 
phenomenon with the neo-Nazi threat. 

2. French Government and Anti-Communist Action 

The Embassy has had countless personal inquiries from French 
Gidide cunatiatin Go weal death & Etealie tn eo UL. and 
the prospects of the Administration being able to control him. 

ee Gee Gees See we mes Cat Spee see 
tion to “McCarthyism anticommunist measures in- 
creasingly dificult forthe French ment to take. 

Business Community 


wae leds te oa businessmen are stating they find it increas- 
t to maintain and defend their pro-American senti- 
maka belie caitientiy enttielamer andl ether Gein businessmen 
are now saying they do not desire to go to the US. “even if I could 
get a visa’ for fear of receiving rude criticism and perhaps 
under gt yp nt 4 oo * 
that “ yism” is fascism which will inevitably lead to anti- 
Semitism. 

4. Friendly Intellectuals 

The Ambassador cites several exam 
cal and almost universal th 
ing friendly intellectuals, 
fear of this i 
except the fact that this time it is 
“President Eisenhower has gone down in estimation of many of my 
friends because he takes no action. Why doesn't he do 
oh ge ep ~pyl-—  y 5 - J 
and Germany?” 

Conclusions: 

1. The United States, since the war, has been the hope of non- 
communist Frenchmen as their ultimate protector against totali- 
tarian communism from the East. To the extent that they have lost 
faith in us as the symbol of freedom and tolerance, Frenchmen 
tend to start looking elsewhere for the protection of their national 
security. “Elsewhere” is the east, which means a neutralist search 
for “re-insurance’”’. 

2. American prestige in France, and particularly in influential 
non-communist intellectual circles, has dropped to the lowest point 
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we can remember. To this extent, the Embassy's task of keeping 
France a strong, healthy and willing ally is increasingly difficult. 
cepted and never will accept Senator McCarthy's apparent idea of 
America, but is eager to accept the lead of President Eisenhower's 
America. Our prestige in France is directly related to the success of 
the Administration in dealing with and defeating what are regard- 
ed in France as the forces of totalitarianism. 

4. The French and French public opinion react instantly and en- 
thusiastically to every evidence of “McCarthyism” being successful- 
ly countered, exposed and coritroiled in America. 

JWH 





No. 631 
Editorial Note 


On April 10, Secretary Dulles left Washington for a visit to 
London and Paris to discuss primarily matters relating to the Far 
East with representatives of the British and French Governments. 
For documentation concerning Duiles’ meetings in London April 
11-13, see Documents 435-437. For a record of MacArthur's conver- 
sation with President Laniel on the evening of April 13, see infra. 
For a summary of Secretary Dulles’ talk with Laniel and Bidault 
on April 14, see Document 633. For documentation on the remain- 
ing talks in Paris concerning the Far East, see volume XIII, Part 1, 
pages 1327 ff. 





No. 632 
EUR files, lot 59 D 253, “Secy’s Trip to Parte & London” 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Counselor of the Department 
of State (MacArthur) ' 


TOP SECRET [Panrts,} April 14, 1954. 

At the request of Prime Minister Laniel I called on him privately 
last evening at 10:15 p. m. (he had sent word to me at the airport 
by M. Vidal, the Director of his Cabinet, that he would like to see 
me at the above-mentioned hour). We were alone except for Mme. 
Laniel, who sat quietly in another corner of the room. 





' It was noted on this memorandum that this conversation took place at the Presi- 
dent's private residence from 10:15 p. m. to midnight on Apr. 13. 
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After the usual exchange of amenities I said to M. Laniel that we 
were very glad to know that on Thursday, April 15, the French 
Cabinet would at last fix the date for the Assembly debate on the 
EDC. * M. Laniel immediately replied that the entire EDC situa- 
tion was extremely difficult. The URAS and ARS were making 
great difficulties and he was apprehensive that a political crisis 
might ensue when the date for the debate was fixed by the govern- 
ment, and this crisis would involve the fall of the present govern- 
ment. If the present government fell, he did not see how it could be 
succeeded by any other government which would put the EDC 
through. He felt that if someone like Mendés-France formed a new 
government the situation with respect to both the EDC and Indo- 
china would be virtually hopeless. Furthermore, to get a majority 
for EDC in the French Parliament he needed a few of the URAS 
and ARS votes, which he thought he could get if he maneuvered 
properly. Therefore, he was not certain that it would be wise tacti- 
cally to insist on fixing the date for the debate on Thursday. 

I said to M. Laniel that I had known Chaban-Delmas, the leader 
of the URAS group, for some 15 years. . . . I said that I did not 
believe that Chaban-Delmas and his friends would ever go along 
with EDC. They were opposed to it and their efforts to postpone the 
fixing of the Assembly debate was simply a maneuver to postpone 
any decision until such time as EDC was virtually down the drain. 
I thought that if the consideration for postponing the debate was 
the hope of bringing Chaban-Delmas and his friends along in sup- 
port of EDC, it was unsound. 

M. Laniel said that his position was very difficult and he did not 
wish to take steps which would involve the fall of the French Gov- 
ernment prior to Geneva. * He was inclined to agree that most of 
the URAS and ARS would, in the final analysis, oppose the EDC 
but he still thought he could carry a few of them along with him. 

I replied that I did not share his view. I said that the Secretary 
expected upon his return to the United States on Thursday, to be 
able to report to the President that M. Laniel and his government 
had finally set the date for the EDC debate. If this were not possi- 
ble I thought that very grave consequences would ensue. I said that 
I would like to speak very frankly. In the past few weeks the 
United States had been approached by the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and the Benelux countries with a view to discussing alterna- 
tive plans for the EDC which would ensure German association 





* For documentation concerning the efforts of the United States to convince 
France to establish a firm date for the National Assembly's debate on the EDC, see 
vol. v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff. 

* For documentation concerning the Geneva Conference, Apr. 26-July 21, 1954, 
see volume Xvi. 
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and participation in collective defense. These ap- 

been made because there was a growing belief that 

had lost the capacity to act or take any decisions which re- 
courage. This incapacity to face up to reality was rapidly 

ining France's position as one of the leading powers of the 

free world. Thus far we had not discussed alternatives and other 
of action with our U.K., German and Benelux friends. How- 
French Government could not even fix the date of the 

. Laniel should know that we would be obliged to go qui- 

etly ahead and work out alternative courses of action. We would 


forced us to leave her behind, we would go on with the other 
nations which wished to survive. If the French Government did not 
fix the date of the debate on Thursday, | felt that we would soon 
have to begin to explore other courses of action to which we had 
given a great deal of thought and for which we had some plans. 
I said that the countries that were joined together in the collec- 


peak one member of the group, France, suddenly refused to go for- 
ward or backward. It simply wished to camp on a ledge and remain 
there until it perished. It apparently not only wished to remain 
there alone, but wished the other members of the party to remain 
there and perish with it. The United States, as one member of the 
group, was not prepared to die simply because France wished to 
commit what amounted to suicide. Furthermore, we did not believe 
that the other members of the team who were roped together in 
this enterprise wished to perish because of lack of collective action. 
Therefore, the time had come when, if France would not budge, the 
rest of us must cut the rope and leave her on the ledge. 

In conclusion, I said I had one final observation to make about 
all this. M. Laniel and I were very old friends. We had worked to- 
gether in the Resistance. I knew his courage and his devotion to 
the cause of Franco-American understanding. To me it would be in- 
finitely sad if he were Prime Minister presiding over a French gov- 
ernment which, by its inaction, deliberately separated France from 
the United States and other Western Allies and who would be re- 
sponsible for France losing its position as a leader of the free world 
and becoming in effect another Belgium. 

M. Laniel said he recognized that the rest of the world could not 
wait indefinitely on France. However, his problems were very 
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great. The constitution and the electoral law had resulted in a situ- 
ation where it was impossible to govern France under the existing 
system. He wished to make clear that he had not taken a decision 
not to fix the date of the Assembly debate on Thursday, but it was 
all very complicated. 

[Here follows discussion of matters relating to Indochina; for 
text, see volume XIII, Part 1, page 1327.) 





No. 633 


PPS files, lot 65 D 101. “France” 


Memorandum of Conversation ' 


TOP SECRET [Panris,} April 14, 1954. 
LIMITED DISTRIBUTION 
Present: The Secretary President Laniel 
Ambassador Dillon Foreign Minister Bidault 
Mr. Douglas MacArthur II 
Lt. Col. Walters 
After exchanging the usual amenities and after some talk con- 


said that it arose in France from the nature of the majority. 

The Secretary said that he was very happy to learn that 
dent Laniel had the intention of making public on the following 
day the date of the opening of the debate on EDC. The President 
said that this was so, and that he had been waiting for the appro- 
priate moment to do this, as the risks were great. However, now 
the Government was going ahead and face these risks. The Secre- 





' Presumably drafted by MacArthur. It was noted on this memorandum that the 
conversation took place in President Laniel's office at 5:30 p. m. on Apr. 14. 
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tary said that it was our intention to issue the US declaration after 
the French Government had fixed the date for the EDC debate. He 
believed we could make public our declaration about 36 hours after 
the date of the debate was fixed. * He felt that this, in conjunction 
with the official British paper and the statement that Mr. Eden 
was making in the Commons today, * would have a very beneficial 
effect on French opinion. The Secretary then said that he felt that 
it was important that the French Government demonstrate its ca- 
pacity to act, as there was no weakness greater than indecision. 
The President said that there had never been any indecision on his 
part, that his mind had been made up from the beginning, but that 
he had been awaiting the most opportune time to present this very 
difficult problem. The Secretary then said that he felt that when 
the Deputies realized the strength of the position which France 
would occupy within the EDC with the support and assistance of 
the UK and the US, they would realize that this would be far 
stronger than anything that might be envisaged under any possible 
alternative scheme. 

Mr. Bidault then said that Mr. Laniel was a block of Norman 
granite on this subject. There was a jocular exchange at this point 
between Mr. Laniel who maintained that granite was found only in 
Brittany and not in Normandy, and Bidault who maintained that 
there was granite in Southern Normandy which he knew, having 
been a candidate for Parliament from a district there. Mr. Bidault 
then went on to say that under Mr. Laniel’s direction there would 
be nothing lacking in the political skill which was important and 
which [was] Mr. Laniel’s department as was courage. He also said 
that the Government would do all that had to be done. Mr. Laniel 
had shown his courage in removing e man who had not wished to 
be removed from his position. He had been compelled to remove 
Marshal Juin, difficult though this was in a country as divicied as 
France, because this would show that no man was above the ‘aw. * 





* This is a reference to the “US. Assurances Concerning EDC”, a declaration 
issued by President Eisenhower on Apr. 16; for the text of this declaration, see De 
partment of State Bulletin, Apr. 26, 1954, pp. 619-620 

* For documentation concerning the British paper under reference, which dealt 
with the question of British association with the EDC, and Eden's statement in the 
House of Commons about the association agreement, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff 

* Following Marshal Juin's speech at Auxerre on Mar. 27, 1954, during which he 
declared that the additional! protocols to the EDC Treaty were insufficient and that 
an alternetive solution was needed, the French Government divested him of his 
functions as permanent military adviser to the government and as military vice 
president of the Superior Council of the French Armed Forces on Apr. 1. The reason 
cited for removing Juin was his failure to respect the provisions of a decree of June 
6, 1939, requiring all senior officers to submit public speeches to the Prime Minister 
before they were delivered 
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A “band of intriguers, imbeciles and men blinded with ambition” 


[Here follows a discussion of matters relating to 
the text, see volume XIII, Part 1, page 1336.) 





No. 634 
Editorial Note 


On April 22, Secretary Dulles arrived in Paris for a meeting of 
the Norih Atlantic Council scheduled for April 23-24. Regarding 
this meeting, see volume V, Part 1, pages 508 ff. Dulles met with 
Foreign Minister Bidault on April 22 to discuss matters relating to 
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the EDC and Indochina. On the afternoon of April 23, MacArthur 
record of the discussion on the EDC, see ibid., page 940; for the dis- 
cussion on Indochina, see volume XIII, Part 1, page 1361. 





No. 635 
Editorial Note 


For extensive documentation on the Geneva oe _ 
26-July 21, 1954, which was largely concerned with 
ing to Korea and Indochina, see volume XVI. The documentation 
presented in that volume includes exchanges of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and President Coty, and between Sec- 
retary Dulles and Foreign Minister Bidault, as w-"' as “4 
numerous United States-French meetings con_.rning the outcome 
of the iations which took place during both the formal and in- 
formal meetings at the Geneva Conference. 





No. 636 
766 0S 1854 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State * 


-_ Panis, May 13, 1954—11 a. m. 


4343. Limit distribution. Situation in French Cabinet and par- 
ticularly in Parliament has deteriorated considerably in last few 
days. Knowledge of serious military danger in delta is just 

ing public and seems to be increasing desire for peace at any price. 
Even if Laniel government should survive confidence vote today, 
Viet Minh terms as basis of negotiation will become irresistible 
unless some new element enters situation. It is obvious that Cabi- 
ee oe or ee + 

by Bidault at Geneva. Only new element which I can ~ 
that could change present course of events would be public declara- 
tion and clarification of US position along lines of numbered para- 
graph 2 of Deptel 4023.* I would very much hope that question of 
specific right of withdrawal from French Union which does not 
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seem important to Vietnamese could be omitted from statement as 
it would push strongest supporters of continued French action 
It is very possible however that time is already too late for such 
action on our part and that even if it should be taken French Gov- 
ernment would be forced by Parliament to accept Viet Minh armi- 
stice terms. However, public statement along these lines by US 
would have great advantage of clarifying to French opinion, and 
presumably to rest of world, US position which is not at all under- 
stood here. I do not feel that governmental discussions along lines 
requested by Bonnet in Deptel 4048 * would have necessary impact 
unless they were accompanied by public announcement along lines 
previously indicated. 
At suggestion of Under Secretary I am planning fly Geneva late 
this afternoon, returning Paris early tomorrow afternoon. 
DILLON 





3 This telegram summarized a conversation between Dulles and Bonnet on May 
12 concerning the initiation of U.S.-French meetings over the matter of internation- 
alizing the war in Indochina. For the memorandum of this conversation, see vol. 
xm, Part 2, p. 1540. 





No. 637 
751.00/6-454: Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, June 4, 1954—8 p. m. 


4720. We are impressed by growing sentiment among parliamen- 
tarians and qualified observers, including Jacques Fauvet of Le 
Monde, that not only is fall of Laniel government imminent but 
that prospects for dissolution have increased. Gazier and Pineau 
(Socialists) told us at the beginning of week that in their opinion 
unless something is forthcoming from Geneva by the time current 
Indochina debate closes government will not survive that crisis. 
This conclusion is widely shared and even more optimistic observ- 
ers think that if Government survives Indochina debate it will only 
be on basis of some negative ordre du jour which will simply serve 
to put off the crisis for a week or so. After that government will be 
upset on one of number of other issues if not on Indochina itself 


again. 
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We can find little reason to disagree with these prognostications. 
Certainly Laniel himself has worn his reserves and good will very 
thin. Assembly is tired of the old reasons for giving the Govern- 
ment breathing spell—‘“France cannot be without a Government 
while she is negotiating at Bermuda, Berlin, Geneva’ and, they 
ask, “What other reason is there?” News that Laniel’s brother, 
Senator Rene Laniel, is involved in some questionable financial 
transactions has not enhanced the Prime Minister’s present pres- 
tige either. In addition, L’Express incident resulting in Jacquet’s 
resignation and contributing to difficulties of choosing new Com- 
mander-in-Chief for Indochina have all served to discredit Govern- 
ment and increase parliamentary impatience. 

One factor which is said to have made it possible for Government 
to survive its recent votes of confidence has been that prospects for 
forming new government were slim and any crisis would be pro- 
longed. They remain slim. There is talk of an Edgar Faure, a 
Mendes-France or a Pinay government but no evidence that mat- 
ters have advanced beyond the “feeler”’ stage. 

L’Express article claiming that Faure was well advanced in form- 
ing government has been largely discredited and resulted in little 
but a L'Express-Faure feud now receiving attention press. It has 
not helped Faure. On the other hand, Mendes-France is always a 
good contender particularly now when he is enjoying prestige of 
having been right in the sense of “I told you so” on Indochina. 
Pinay’s prospects are temporarily sidetracked for simple reason 
that he is ill with jaundice. 

While government crisis appears to be in offing and prospects for 
formation of new government have not improved, prospect of disso- 
lution is becoming more accepted. At dinner June 2 Jacques 
Fauvet, Chamant and Duchet (Independent Deputy and Senator) 
devoted evening to detailed study of Assembly membership by de- 
partments in order determing prospects for independents “in the 
forthcoming elections’. 

In considering latter prospect, it is recalled that Article 52 of the 
constitution states that general elections must take place at least 
20 days and at most 30 days after dissolution and that new Assem- 
bly meets with full powers on third Thursday following such gener- 
al elections. Therefore not impossible that with dissolution prolon- 
gation of period when France is without government (and Assem- 
bly) might conceivably be shorter than without dissolution and pro- 
longed crisis. While it is difficult to prognosticate regarding results 
of general elections, there is no reason to expect that a chamber 
elected now would be any less favorable to US policies and objec- 
tives than present one and there are reasons to hope that a new 
chamber would be considerably more favorable to European unity 
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and to EDC than present chamber. (In recent by-elections pro-Euro- 
pean, pro-EDC candidates h ve won and many competent observers 
believe that in general elections bitter end opponents of EDC on 
the right would lose out and a new National Assembly would im- 
mediately face up to the EDC and ratify it by a substantial majori- 
ty.) 

In any case, next hump is outcome current Indochina debate, 
now expected for June 9, when shape of things to come should be 
more clearly outlined. 

DILLON 





No. 638 
Editorial Note 


On June 12, the government of Joseph Laniel resigned following 
a vote of no confidence in the French National Assembly. In the 
Embassy's opinion, contained in telegram 4833 from Paris, June 14, 
the government’s resignation had to be interpreted as being due to 
the “assembly’s desire to lower French terms for Indochina peace 
at Geneva conference”. The Embassy concluded that any successor 
government would be under an implicit instruction to end the war 
even at the cost of “major concessions’’. (751.00/6-1454) 

Pierre Mendés-France was subsequently selected as the new 
Prime Minister-designate by President Coty and he immediately 
began to prepare for the investiture vote. Reports concerning 
Mendés-France’s investiture speech are contained in telegrams 
4906 and 4909 from Paris, June 17 and 18 (751.00/6-1754 and 6- 
1854); a more detailed analysis of the investiture speech and the 
successful investiture vote in the National Assembly on June 18 
was transmitted to the Department of State in despatch 3288 from 
Paris, June 23. (751.00/6-2354) 

When Mendés-France formed his Cabinet, Embassy officials 
noted that it was a “far-reaching break in continuity of French 
governments since the war’. According to telegram 4972 from 
Paris, June 21, the Mendés-France government represented in 
effect a “minority government” because its Cabinet had representa- 
tives of the ARS, MRP, and Independents, without any Socialist 
participation. (751.13/6-2154) A detailed analysis of Mendés- 
France’s Cabinet was transmitted to the Department of State in 
despatch 40 from Paris, July 6. (751.13.'7-654) 
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751G 00/6- 1854: Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State * 


TOP SECRET #NIACT Paris, June 18, 1954—1 p. m. 

4914. Limit distribution. I delivered President’s letter * personal- 
ly to Coty at 12:15 today. Coty was most pleased with the contents 
of the letter and said it had come at a most opportune time. He 
asked me to thank the President and said he would send him a per- 
sonal answer very promptly. 

Coty then said that it was true that there had been a certain 
amount of misunderstanding between France and the U.S. regard- 
ing Indochina, but that he wanted to make it clear that he fully 
realized that France bore a full share of responsibility for any such 

He then spoke highly of Mendes-France and said that it should 
be possible to obtain clear cut statements of position from him, 
which would be helpful in dispelling misunderstanding. He particu- 
larly praised Mendes-France’s categoric refusal to accept Commu- 
nist support for his investiture and said that it was the strong posi- 
tion that Mendes-France had taken on this subject, applauded by 
all anti-Communist parties in the National Assembly, which had 
given the necessary impetus to his candidacy to assure his investi- 
ture. 

Regarding publication of the letter, Coty felt that it would be 
most helpful to have it publicized but said that he would like to 
discuss it with Mendes-France this afternoon, after which he would 
let us have his definite feelings on the matter. I told him that 
when I received his views I would communicate promptly with 
Washington and get the views of my government regarding publi- 
cation. 

I personally feel that the letter is excellent and that it would be 
helpful to have it publicized. I hope that arrangements can be 
made for its immediate release should Coty so desire. * 

DILLON 





1 Repeated to Geneva eyes only for Under Secretary Smith, who was there to 
attend the Geneva Conference. 

* Reference is to President Eisenhower's letter to President Coty on June 18 
giving him courage “in these troubled days” of the French Government crisis. For 
the text of this letter, see Department of State Bulletin, June 28, 1954, pp. 990-991. 
For the text of President Coty’s reply of June 23, see ibid., July 5, 1954, pp. 13-14. 

* President Eisenhower's letter was released to the press by the White House on 
June 18. 
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No. 640 
751 00/6-2254 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, June 22, 1954—noon. 

4981. Last night after Mendes finished talking about Indochina, ' 
he remarked that he was finding the job of Foreign Minister more 
difficult than he had expected and that after he finished with Indo- 
china he might give up the Fereign Ministry to concentrate on the 
next important problem which would be North Africa. I asked him 
what he intended to do about EDC and he said, of course, that was 
important also but that it would be settled promptly before Parlia- 
ment went on vacation. He said that he was going to appoint a 
committee today to try and work out the compromise solution 
which he hopes to achieve. This committee will be jointly headed 
by Koenig, representing the anti-EDC elements, and Bourges- 
Maunoury, representing the pro-EDC elements. 

I then took the occasion to tell Mendes that I hoped that in the 
press of negotiations over Indochina France would not lose the op- 
portunity which she now had, and which would not long remain 
hers, to obtain a satisfactory settlement on the Saar. Mendes re- 
marked that he was not informed about this subject, I then told 
him that I personally and the experts in my Embassy felt that the 
agreement worked out at Strasbourg was most favorable to France. 
I told him that he should know that the US had worked very hard 
with Adenauer to get him to make the many concessions which he 
had made. I further told Mendes that if France did not grasp this 
opportunity to settle the Saar, I personally thought it would be 
most difficult for the US to again ask Adenauer to make conces- 
sions on the Saar in some future negotiation. I further pointed out 
that in my personal view, unless this opportunity was seized by 
France it might mean that the Saar would eventually and in the 
not too far distant future return to Germany. Mendes listened with 
great seriousness and then said that he would inform himself 


promptly regarding this problem. 
DILLON 





' This part of the conversation was summarized in telegram 4980 from Paris, 
June 22; for text, see vol. xvi, p. 1212. 
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No. 641 
EUR files, lot 59 D 233, EUR subject files 


The Defense Adviser to the United States Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (Voorhees) to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs (Hensel) * 


TOP SECRET Paris, June 24, 1954. 


Dear Srkuve: General Billi Donovan came over here with me 
from New York and stayed with me for two days before starting on 
for Bangkok. ? Both of us met with David Bruce and later with 
Douglas Dillon. Their appraisals of certain aspects of the present 
situation may be of interest and use to you, although in consider- 
able part they may merely duplicate, or perhaps serve further to 
corroborate, information which you already have. I, of course, 
present this subject to inevitable inaccuracies in recollection of 
long conversations of which I took no notes at the time. 

General Donovan believes that the partition of Vietnam will 
occur, with the complete surrender of Hanoi, Haiphong and the 
Delta area; that Laos and Cambodia are likely to be neutralized, 
and therefore left without defense; that the infiltration of the Com- 
mu iists into Laos and Cambodia, which has already occurred and 
which will increase, will probably result in these areas later being 
taken over by the Communists; that it is critically important to de- 
velop strength west of Indochina to prevent the above factors from 
resulting in the collapse of Southeast Asia. He counts strongly on 
the Thais. He recommends that the United States, by agreement 
with Thailand—an agreement which he considers could be made 
without difficulty—establish a U.S. air base near the eastern 
border of Thailand (there is a site for this which he considers suita- 
ble); that the U.S. station there a USAF air wing of 75 fighter 
planes. He feels that this would be a tremendous strengthening 
factor to the entire area. If this is done he believes that the British 
will furnish additional air strength to protect Malaya. He considers 
also that the increasing threat, both to Thailand and Burma, will 
tend to draw these countries closer together, and that the Burmese 
will also take more effective steps for their own defense. He thinks 
this will not be done by the Burmese particularly publicly, but that 
it can be done in conjunction with the British. He is optimistic that 





1 Attached to the source text was a memorandum by Hensel, dated June 238, 
which indicated that this letter was forwarded to Merchant for his information. 
Markings on the text indicate that it was circulated by Merchant to RA. 

? William J. Donovan was en route to Thailand where he was serving as Ambar 
dor. 
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if these vigorous measures are taken, the collapse of a substantial 
portion, or perhaps all, of Indochina will not result in the loss of 
Malaya, Thailand and Burma. 

Ambassador Bruce is, I believe, a uniquely well informed and 
wise counselor in connection with EDC. It was an excellent move, 
in my judgment, for the Republican Administration to keep him on 
active duty. He is obviously tired and weary of his job, but I think 
will continue to furnish to the United States, and to you, invalu- 
able counsel. I shall try to make arrangements for you to have an 
adequate private conference with him on your proposed trip here. 

He talked with General Donovan and me at length and with the 
utmost frankness. He believes that the French are likely almost 
completely to surrender in Indochina. As to getting EDC through, 
he feels that our most serious source of weakness is the British. He 
says that the British for the past several weeks have been negotiat- 
ing with leading Frenchmen opposed to EDC on possible modifica- 
tions of EDC, and considers that such negotiations under present 
conditions are literally poison for EDC. He states flatly that there 
have been the votes available in the Chamber of Deputies for the 
past nine months to pass EDC, and that the failure to do so has 
been entirely a result of the maneuvering of the politicians rather 
than a lack of votes. He says that the Benelux countries are bitter 
over the French inaction and that any attempted passage of EDC 
with modifications would not be accepted by them and would be a 
loss rather than a gain. He considers that Adenauer’s position will 
become precarious by fall unless EDC is passed. He still feels that 
it may be possible to pass EDC in its present form, and that, if this 
should fail, the only alternative is a German entry into NATO. If 
the latter should occur he believes that it can only be done upon 
the basis of unrestricted equal membership for the Germans, not a 
a 


ey a he considers that our 
greatest obstacle is the weakness of the position taken by the Brit- 
ish, and particularly, Eden. He feels that the French are gravely 
concerned about U.S. independent negotiations with the British 
without the French being included, and that if a firm, strong 
united stand could be worked out by the United States with the 
British it would have a great influence on the French. He thinks 
that if this were not sufficient negotiations between the Americans 
and the British on the one hand and the Germans on the other, 
without including the French, would exert a further influence. He 
feels, therefore, that a very strong stand is necessary with the Brit- 
ish. General Donovan underlines this with colorful accents. 
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In our meeting with Ambassador Dillon, he independently em- 
phasized the damage to the prospects of EDC resulting from the 
recent negotiations by the British with leading Frenchmen who are 
opposed to EDC in its present form, seeking an acceptable modifica- 
tion of EDC. Both he and Ambassador Bruce feel that any French 
modification of EDC would inevitably involve the elimination of 
the supra-national authority, and would therefore not only prevent 
the accomplishment of EDC, but would also undermine the coal 
and steel community already in existence on a supra-national 
basis. 

As to the relation of the military assistance program and off- 
shore procurement to the above, we discussed this subject with Am- 
bassador Bruce but only touched on it with Ambassador Dillon. Mr. 
Bruce feels that it would be desirable for us radically to slow down 
our offshore procurement contracts and our deliveries of end item 
equipment pending clarification of EDC’s status. He thinks that 
this should be applied not only to France and Italy, which have not 
approved EDC, but generally to the European countries. He feels 
that such action should not be announced publicly, but believes 
that it would be very promptly understood by the European coun- 
tries. He feels that this would have some benefit in promoting 
EDC, although the benefit would be marginal in character and that 
the main reliance for approval of EDC must be on obtaining a firm 
position on the part of the British under which they would line up 
with the United States. Nevertheless, he considers that such retar- 
dation of MDAP deliveries and OSP contracts would result first in 
some pressure by industrial firms upon the governments when the 
firms do not get the OSP contracts which they so much desire. This 
would be akin to the industrial pressure groups with which we are 
so familiar in our own Congress. He also feels that the slowing up 
of OSP contracts and MDAP deliveries to other countries which 
have ratified EDC might well lead to their exerting pressure on the 
French so that the pressure would not primarily be coming from 
the United States alone. He thinks that it is most desirable for 
such pressure to come from other countries also, such as the Bene- 
lux countries. He believes that the latter are prepared to press the 
French. 

As a footnote to the above, the following is a general comment: 
The Defense Department alone now has large funds available for 
European aid, both through deliveries of military end items, 
through offshore procurement contracts, infrastructure aid, and 
funds for military bases. Economic aid through FOA is now nearly 
at an end for the principal countries. Our military aid program, 
and particularly our OSP program, has under present conditions, 
perhaps even greater political than military significance. The time 
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has come when it is critically important that the Defense Depart- 
ment’s resources of military aid and OSP be effectively mobilized 
in U.S. negotiations. 

It is equally important, I believe, that a reexamination be made 
of these programs. While all of the present funds have been “pro- 
grammed”, the programs were largely developed under a military 
concept as to conditions, weapons, and military strengths different 
from those which at present seem probable. Even if EDC is ap 
proved, the number of divisions will fall very far short of those 
planned 2% years ago as the minimum necessary. The types of 
weapons and fighting will probably be different from those contem- 
plated in the plans developed at Lisbon. The military threat, in- 
stead of being one which would become most acute in two or three 
years as contemplated at Lisbon in February 1952, is now one 
which may last for forty years. The roughly 7% billion dollars un- 
spent for military aid for Europe represents almost all—at least, so 
I believe—of the only money which we will have available for Eu- 
ropean military aid. We are continuing to spend this money and 
deliver the items on a program and plan which may be in greater 
or less degree outmoded. 

The responsibility which you have to bring order out of this situ- 
ation is a very great one and the opportunity which you have is 
correspondingly challenging. Under present conditions it is my 
belief at least that your position in the Defense Department may 
well be a post second to none in importance. 

With warm regards. 

Yours faithfully, 





No. 642 


75] 00/6-2854 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Paris, June 28, 1954—7 p. m. 


5069. After first week of Mendes-France Govt following are our 
impressions and conclusions: 

1. His Assembly support, despite outward appearance to the con- 
trary, has narrowed since he received 419 votes for investiture on 
June 18. Although he obtained 421 votes on June 24, number of 
radicals in that total dropped from 72 to 63 and Social Republicans 





' Repeated to London and Bonn. 
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(ex-URAS) from 59 to 56. Overall increase was due to larger vote of 
the classical right (Independents, Peasants and ARS) which is defi- 
nitely in opposition but merely vote yes to give him all the rope he 
needs until July 20. (MRP abstained for similar reasons.) 

2. Cabinet contains some “fresh, young blood” but it is essential- 
ly weak. Mendes tried hard to obtain MRP participation but got 
only two mavericks who have since been thrown out of their parli- 
mentary group. He also tried to induce minority Socialists to enter 
his govt but even the lone wolf Lacoste, who had long been regard- 
ed as available, refused. He wanted Soustelle in his cabinet to guar- 
antee De Gaulle’s support, but Soustelle did not come in and De 
Gaulle on June 21 again scathingly denounced “present regime 
which, whatever may be intentions of individuals, can only produce 
illusions and fumblings.”’ 

3. His investiture appears to have caused widespread hope and 
relief particularly in quarters desirous of peace in Indochina, but 
no real enthusiasm except in leftist and intellectual circles and 
there seems to be no wave of sentiment comparable to that caused 
by his near-successful investiture attempt year ago. Even the mag- 
azine L'Express, which is warmest supporter of Mendes-France, 
does not claim that his investiture has stirred the country this 
time and even speaks of “an immense need for explanations and 
reassurances required to nourish the practically universal hope” 
among the people. 

4. Mendes has adroitly proceeded to provide those explanations 
and reassurances directly to the people and in this he is breaking 
important new ground. (Laniei’s broadcast reply to the strikers last 
year was amateurish bluster whereas Mendes has excellent fireside 
chat manner.) To what extent he can consolidate public support 
and if necessary use it to pressure Assembly to pass specific legisla- 
tion remains to be seen. Certainly Assembly itself does not like to 
see Premier appeal “over its head” to the country. 

5. Even if Mendes obtains Indochina truce by July 20 it does not 
appear likely at present writing that he would be able then to 
broaden his cabinet. Socialists, although under considerable pres- 
sure to participate, would first wish to discuss his economic pro- 
gram and MRP would probably require commitment re EDC. How- 
ever, we are not sure Assembly could hold him too closely to July 
20 deadline if by that time agreement on Indochina seemed immi- 
nent. On other hand it seems clear that if he does not produce such 
agreement fairly soon after the deadline, he will be pole-axed. 

6. What would happen after Indochina settlement if he obtains 
one is hard to predict, but we are inclined to feel that wave of na- 
tional gratitude and upsurge of his prestige predicted by some ob- 
servers may be smaller and briefer than expected; for the psycho- 
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logical atmosphere is not at all comparable for instance to Munich: 
In 1938 everybody feared imminent war and was relieved when it 
did not happen. Today most people expect imminent peace and will 
be greatly disappointed if it not obtained soon but not necessarily 
startled or overjoyed when it comes: Early peace in Far East is now 
widely taken for granted. 

7. Because Mendes would probably benefit only from brief period 
of euphoria in Assembly after possible Indochina settlement, he 
would have to act fast if he is to put even initial part of his eco 
nomic program through, for opposition to that program is consider- 
able. Communists will most likely switch back from support to op- 
position and MRP, which is now virtually an opposition party, 
would at best give only limited support to economic program as 
long as EDC not decided. Moreover, Radical and Social Republican 
support bound to decline after IC settlement. Consequently we feel 
Mendes faces tight squeeze in getting economic program going. 
However, we believe he will seek some Assembly action in that 
field before EDC showdown. 

8. Assuming, then, that he produces Indochina settlement before 
summer recess and that he is able to get at least some special 
powers from Assembly in economic field (which in that case is not 
improbable), he would still carry considerable weight in EDC 
debate. We believe if he were willing to throw that weight to side 
favoring ratification without amendments (or with minor face- 
saving conditions for deposition of ratification instrument), he 
could achieve satisfactory majority. But his intentions in that 
regard are at best cloudy at present. In any event such action on 
his part would probably produce exodus of Social Republicans from 
his cabinet and their substitution by MRP, which would change 
entire complexion of Govt, necessitating new appraisal of his pros- 
pects. 

DILLON 





No. 643 
EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Lettere—France, July-Dec 194" 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


SECRET [Paris,] July 1, 1954. 
Dear Livie: Here are some further thoughts on the new Mendés- 
France Government. I feel that these thoughts are somewhat more 
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important than those in my last letter,’ and I think it would be 
worthwhile for you to pass them along to the Secretary and others 
in the Department. 

Mendés himself has continued to show a most complete spirit of 
cooperation, and he has apparently instilled that spirit in all his 
people at the Quai d'Orsay. I had a visit with Guerin de Beaumont, 
which I did not report by telegram as our talk contained nothing 
that was startlingly new, but Beaumont on his own emphasized 
Mendés’ wish to have the best possible relations with the US. In 
talking about the EDC Beaumont mentioned his own plan briefly, 
but only referred to the part of his plan which postponed the entry 
into force of certain provisions of the EDC. He did not even men- 
tion that part of his plan which changed the functions of the Com- 
missariat. 

By far the most startling change in the Quai d'Orsay is the atti- 
tude of Parodi whom I have seen several times. Parodi is obviously 
very pleased with the new government. He told me that he had 
served as a Minister in de Gaulle’s original government with 
Mendés and had known and respected him ever since. Prior to the 
last two weeks, Parodi, whenever I have seen him, has always been 
very correct and formal. His attitude could even have been de- 
scribed as chilly. Now, on the contrary, he is friendly in the ex- 
treme and says every time I see him that he is making it his per- 
sonal responsibility to see that Franco-American relations continue 
to be of the closest. 

To my complete surprise the other day, he brought up the ques- 
tion of the EDC, and said that he felt that Mendés might be able to 
finally put it through the National Assembly. He said that he had 


ee ee eee 


was as if he were in favor of the EDC. ise ti annetiiion to ths 
past is well known it is difficult to know exactly how to evaluate 
his new attitude. 

This changed attitude by Parodi and the other career people in 
the Quai d’Orsay has been confirmed to me by Harold Callender of 
the New York Times and Kleiman of U.S. News and World Report. 
They both report to me that now that the career elements in the 
Quai d'Orsay have a much greater responsibility for the actual con- 
duct of foreign relations, their attitude on EDC has changed very 





' Not further identified. 
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considerably. They are apparently very afraid of the prospect of 
having to negotiate some new agreement alone face to face with 
present-day Germany. Therefore, the EDC looks far better to them 
than it ever has in the past. 

All this leads up to the more or less surprising conclusion that 
Mendés, if he should stay in power, probably will have much more 
power and ability to obtain ratification of the EDC with only minor 
face saving changes than a government headed, for instance, by Bi- 
dault. Mendés is known as a person who is more or less uncommit- 
ted on EDC, and if he should come out strongly for it as he indi- 
cates he will, it would have a powerful impact on the wavering 
vote in the Assembly, particularly if he has been successful in ob- 
taining an Indochina settlement. Therefore, more than ever before, 
the fate of EDC in France seems to depend on the decision of one 
man— Mendés-France. 

I think it is a safe assumption that the confrontations now going 
on between Bourges-Maunoury and General Koenig wil! not result 
in any agreement, and that Mendés will have to then write his own 
ticket. If he confines himself to changes which are really minor 
and face saving in nature, and then pushes hard for ratification, 
my own feeling is that he will be successful. If, on the other hand, 
he should insist on changes of principle, the EDC would be dead, at 
least for some time to come. 

In view of this fact, and coupled with Mendés’ very evident 
desire to work closely with us, I think it is most important that we 
act in the most friendly manner possible towards him personally, 
and thus encourage him in his evident desire to cooperate with us. 

While some of the entourage surrounding him when he came to 
power were, to say the least, questionable, his appointments to his 
personal cabinet at the Quai d’Orsay have been excellent. This does 
not apply, however, to his cabinet as Président du Conseil in which 
there are a number of individuals about whom we are not too 
happy. Therefore, I feel it is important that we should do nothing 
to force or push him towards the views of his more neutralist 
minded supporters. 

It is clear that Mendés knows very little of the problems of con- 
ducting foreign relations—he has said as much to me several times, 
and in particular, he has never studied the problem of Franco- 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State ' 


SECRET Wasninoton, July 2, 1954. 
Ambassador Bonnet expressed concern at the statements of Sena- 


I subsequently spoke alone to Mme. Bonnet. She is probably 
going back to France for a few days. She expressed herself as very 


hopeful of Mendés-France. She believed that he would work out 
some honorable settlement in Indochina and would then complete 
EDC. She asked us to have confidence of Mendés-France’s inten- 
tions to put the EDC through, and particularly urged that he 
should be given an opportunity without Adenauer rocking the boat. 
She expressed herself quite vehemently on this latter point. 
She will probably be seeing Mendés-France in Paris within the 
next few days. 
JFD 





' According to a notation on the source text, this conversation took place at the 
French Embassy residence on the evening of July 2 
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No. 645 
611.51/7-654: Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State 


Paris, July 6, 1954—11 p. m. 


Be E 
ly 


xe 


China 
scope 


E 
2, 


structions to inform the Department. Therefore he could not under- 
stand this portion of the Kerr article unless Kerr was attempting 





1 Reference is to an article by Walter Kerr which appeared in the July 6 issue of 
the Herald-Tribune. It stated that the French were withholding important informa- 
tion from the United States and that Mendés-France was dealing less openly and 
frankly with the United States than his predecessors. The Embassy's comments on 
this article were transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 45 from Paris, 
July 6. (611.51/7-654) 

* For a report of the conversation concerning the EDC, see telegram 68 from 
Paris, July 6, infra. The discussion concerning Indochina was summarized in tele 
grams 66 and 67 from Paris, July 6, which are printed in vol. xm, Part 2, pp. 1786 
and 1787. 
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to impute bad faith to him. Mendes spoke quietly but with great 
feeling and ended by asking me what could be done to improve the 
situation. I told him that the withdrawal in the Delta had made a 
great impression in the US and that it had been most unfortunate 
that we had not been previously informed. I said that we consid- 
ered it most important that we be kept fully informed of events on 
the spot in Indo China. I also told him that while we recognized 
that we had been kept fully informed of events as they occurred, 
the Department did not feel that we were being fully consulted in 
advance of French decisions. I said that the Department realized 
that we had no right to ask [for] advance consultation but that nat- 
urally we would welcome it if it took place. Mendes replied that he 
did not think that the French had been remiss in this respect as he 
had spoken to us in advance about the meeting with Chou and that 
except for that there had been no real decisions to talk about as 
very little had happened at Geneva. 

He ended this phase of the conversation by expressing the hope 
that the Kerr article did not really represent the views of the State 
Department and that there would be no repetition of this article 
which he said has caused great comment in the French press. 

Comment: In this he is correct as the Embassy has received calls 
on the subject from practically all French newspapers. 

DILLON 





No. 646 
740 .5/7-654: Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Paris, July 6, 1954—11 p. m. 

68. The third subject which Mendes took up with me this after- 
noon was EDC. He said that he was becoming discouraged as it 
seemed less likely that he could arrive at a satisfactory compro- 
mise. He deplored the efforts of Spaak and particularly his state- 
ments in Belgium after his return from Paris. ? He also said that 
Adenauer’s statements had had an unfortunate affect and had 





and Luxembourg met in Luxembourg on June 22 and agreed to propose a 
ence of the six signatory powers of the EDC Treaty during which 

quest immediate French decision on the treaty. On June 30 Spaak 

with Mendés-France in Paris after which a communiqué was issued noting é 
ment on the usefulness of such a conference. For documentation on this initia 
Spaak, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff. 
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made it unnecessary for Guerin de Beaumont to spend two days 


catastrophe primarily for France but also for the Western 
as a whole. He said that if the EDC treaty passed by a 


margin, it would be decisively defeated in the Council 
public and could not possibly muster the necessary 31 
pass the [garble] on second reading. 

This was the reason for which he placed such store in arriving at 
some sort of compromise solution. He said that the Bourges-Koenig 
talks would continue and he would still hope that something would 
come out of them. He said in a rather discouraged tone that he had 
hoped that the other countries would have allowed him to have the 
six weeks period of grace which he had asked but that had not 
been the case and their actions had complicated his problems in 
France. He said that he was not asking for anything but j 
wanted to bring me up to date as to his feeling on the subject 
now. 





Ay Fly h pe Ady 2 a, 414 see vol. 
v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff. 

* For documentation on the U.S.-U.K. Study Group on Germany, which met in 
London July 5-12, see ibid., pp. 997 ff. 





No. 647 
Editorial Note 


Secretary Dulles and his advisers traveled to Paris for a series of 
meetings with the French and British July 13-14. For documenta- 
tion concerning these conversations, which were largely devoted to 
Indochina, see volume XIII, Part 2, pages 1819 ff. For a record of 
the meeting between Dulles, MacArthur, and Prime Minister 
Mendés-France on July 13, which dealt with matters relating to 
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the EDC, see the memorandum of conversation by MacArthur, 
infra. 





No. 648 
611.51/7-1554 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Counselor of the Department 
of State (MacArthur) ' 


SECRET Panis, July 13, 1954. 
Participants: The Secretary 
M. Pierre Mendés-France 
Mr. MacArthur 

M. Mendés-France opened the conversation by expressing his 
deep appreciation to Secretary Dulles for having come to Paris to 
meet with him and Mr. Eden. The Secretary replied by saying that 
there is nothing that replaces personal contacts and exchanges of 
views, and that he had been very happy to have the opportunity to 
sit down with the French Prime Minister and talk things over on a 
basis of complete frankness and intimacy. In particular, he said 
that he had been concerned over the possibility that there were 
misunderstandings developing regarding the position of the US., 
and his trip would enable him to set forth at first hand the views 
of the U.S. Government, and at the same time obtain a clearer un- 
derstanding of the position of the French Government. M. Mendés- 
France said that he would be very glad to hear the Secretary's 
views. In the field of foreign affairs he, Men:'és-France, was a com- 
plete neophyte. He had supposed that one day he might become Fi- 
nance Minister, Minister of Economic Affairs, or even Prime 
Minister, but had not supposed he would ever be Foreign Minister 
since much of his background was in financial! and economic matters. 

The Secretary said he would like to begin by making three pointe 
before engaging in general exchanges of views. The first of these 
points was that the U.S. had confidence in M. Mendés-France and 
welcomed his fresh approach to some of France’s most pressing 
problems in which the U.S. also had a common interest. Speaking 





' It was noted on the source text that this meeting took place at Ambassador Dil. 
lon's residence from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. on July 13. This memorandum was an encio 
sure to a memorandum by MacArthur to Gruenther, dated July 15, which includea 

Secretary Dulles’ visit to Paris. For informa- 


note, supra. 
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and inability to make difficult decisions had in the past created a 
real problem with respect to France’s relations not only with the 
US. but also with other allied countries. The U.S. wishes to work 
in closest harmony with France, and asked nothing better than to 
march step in step with her. This had been difficult because when 
French Governments had apparently agreed to certain decisions, 
they were not carried out. Traditionally there is a great sentimen- 
tal attachment for France in the U.S., but there is growing concern 
in the U.S. over apparent French vacillation and backing out on 
commitments. M. Mendés-France’s forthright statement that he 
would press for decisions on urgent problems was therefore greatly 
welcomed. 

The second point that the Secretary said he wished to make re- 
lated to France being overextended. He said that he understood the 
Franch people and Government felt that France was overextended 
in Indo-China. He was inclined to agree. He earnestly hoped that 
there was not a feeling in France that we were pushing them to 
commitments which they culd not fulfill. This was not the case. On 
the contrary, we had recognized that France was overextended, and 
for this reason, had given billions of dollars of economic and mili- 
tary aid to France so that she could meet the commitments she had 
undertaken both in Europe and in Indo-China. In effect, the U.S. 
had done its utmost to bridge the gap between the responsibilities 
which France had undertaken and her capabilities to meet these 
responsibilities. In other words, far from pushing France to com- 
mitments that she could not meet, we had done our utmost to 
assist her in bridging the gap; and had extended to her very sub- 
stantial aid which had in effect ed her to increase her dollar 
reserves. Fundamental to U.S. policy with respect to France was 
the desire to assist France in reaching a situation where her re- 
sponsibilities would be balanced by her resources. 

The third point which the Secretary said he wished to mention 
was connected with Germany and the EDC. He believed that the 
basic Soviet objective was to keep France and Germany divided and 
to prevent all moves towards European unity whereby Germany 
would be solidly associated with the West and a viable and strong 
Europe created. The primary Soviet objective was to create disuni- 
ty in Europe and ultimately obtain control over Germany. The 
Soviet Union had very important cards which it could play in this 
game, and if it played them, it might indeed neutralize and ulti- 
mately reach an agreement of some sort with Germany. Until 
there was some form of organic European unity involving France 
and Germany, the Soviet Union would continue to harass France 
in every possible field, concentrating on Europe but also in North 
Africa and elsewhere and would make life extremely difficult. If 
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France and Germany joined together in some form of organic Euro- 
pean unity as is provided in the EDC, the Soviet Union would not 
have the same incentive to continue its harassing tactics aimed at 
dividing Germany and France. The Soviet Union was realistic and 
recognized accomplished facts. However, as long as EDC was not 
ratified and the Soviets believed there was a chance of neutralizing 
and winning Germany over, France could expect no mercy from 
Soviet harassments, propaganda and pressure. 

Referring to the meeting between President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Churchill, ? the Secretary mentioned the U.S.-U.K. 
group which has been meeting in London. * He referred to the pro- 
posed protocol restoring sovereiguty to Germany, and said that 
while this was a mosi difficuit question, the US. felt strongly that 
German sovereignty must be restored. This involved the question 
of whether there should be a full or partial restoration of sover- 
eignty. The Secretary said that he had been present during the 
work of the Versailles Treaty and felt that the results of that 
Treaty clearly demonstrated that it was folly to believe that perma- 
nent restrictions could be imposed on a great power. 

Furthermore, if Germany were not permitted to participate in 
Western European defense, he believed that the next Congress 
would not appropriate a dollar for European military aid connect- 
ed with NATO. From conversations which he had had with leading 
members of Congress—of both the Republican and Democrat par- 
ties—the Secretary could only say that there is a growing senti- 
ment that it is illusory to believe that France will agree to Germa- 
ny being included in European defense. Therefore, if this does not 
soon occur, it would be better to write off what we have tried to do 
to build up the defensive strength of Western Europe as a noble 
but unproductive experiment. There would be the strongest pres- 
sures for the U.S. to engage in a peripheral form of defense involv- 
ing the U.K., Spain, Greece, Turkey and other peripheral countries. 
The situation is generally portrayed as follows: for two years the 
French Government has been promising that ratification of the 
EDC was just around the corner. After actually signing the Treaty, 
the French added protocols to the Treaty which they had insisted 
to be signed by the other European partners. They have received 
the most far-reaching kind of commitments from the U.S. and the 
U.K. on the basis that they would ratify the EDC. If now France 
again procrastinates, the damage would be incalculable. The Secre- 





Se? > SS ep S ee 
June 25-29, see Documents 454 ff. 

* For documentation on the U.S.- U.K. Study Group on Germany, which met in 
London July 5-12, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 997 ff. 
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tary concluded by saying that he had come to talk about the 
Geneva Conference and Indochina, but felt obliged to speak with 
complete frankness to M. Mendés-France about the German and 
EDC questions. As long as the decision on EDC is postponed, it is a 
direct invitation to the Soviets to increase their action to drive a 
wedge not only between France and Germany but also between the 
NATO powers. If this question were settled and Germany were 
brought into the Western family, we would then be in a position to 
really negotiate with the Soviet Union from a position of real 
strength. 

M. Mendés-France said that he appreciated the Secretary's very 
frank statement. In view of the time, he would like to comment 
first on the point the Secretary made regarding EDC. He said that 
he personally had long been a staunch advocate of European unity. 
He felt that the U.S. had been misled with respect to the possibili- 
ties of EDC ratification. He did not believe that there was at 
present a majority for EDC in the French Parliament. The French 
Parliament was at present divided into three groups: 

1. A pro-EDC faction. 

2. A ee oe RD © SEs EE, Ot 


3. A group which consisted of the Communists and a few others 
who were opposed to German rearmament under any form. 


At present he felt that groups 2 and 3 above had a majority. How- 
ever, if he could detach 60-80 members of group 2 above and join 
them with the pro-EDC group 1, he would have a majority. This 
was what he was endeavoring to do. What he did not wish was to 
put EDC to a vote and have it turned down. This would represent a 
Soviet victory of the first magnitude, and would be a disaster for 
France, NATO and Western unity. The EDC Treaty had been 
signed over two years ago and had not as yet been brought to a 
vote, because the French Government in power during this period 
which favored EDC did not believe that it had the strength to mar- 
shall a majority. M. Mendés-France said that he was working for 
an affirmative vote on a solution which would correspond as closely 
as possible with the present EDC Treaty. His efforts in this direc- 
tion had not been helped by Spaak’s initiative in calling a meeting 
of the EDC Foreign Ministers,* by Adenauer’s statement * or by 
the publicity given the US-UK Working Group in London. 

The Secretary then said that when he made his first trip to 
Europe after assuming office in January-February 1953, * he had 





* See footnote 2, Document 646 

* See footnote 3, ibid 

* For documentation concerning Secretary Dulles’ visit to Western Europe, Jan 
31-Feb. 8, 1953, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1548 ff 
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counselled other European countries subscribing to EDC not to 
agree to the French protocols until the French Government com- 
mitted itself to act. Finally, on the basis of assurances of the 
French Government, the other EDC countries with U.S. urging had 
agreed to the protocols, and the French Government had postponed 
further action on ratification. The U.S. itself had made a commit- 
ment of the most far-reaching kind on the basis that the EDC 
would be brought to a vote. This had not happened. Mr. Mendés- 
France seemed to suggest modifying the existing Treaty. This, the 
Secretary felt, would lead to an unacceptable situation on the part 
of the four other countries which had ratified the Treaty or accept- 
ed it by the “contractuals.” In particular if France reopened the 
EDC Treaty, Germany could be expected to reopen the Bonn and 
Paris agreements.’ If any interpretations were envisaged, they 
must be strictly within four corners of the existing Treaty. Changes 
of a substantive nature would require all the countries to go back 
to their parliaments. Indeed, the U.S. and U.K. legislative bodies 
had taken action with respect to the Treaty, and if the French re- 
opened the Treaty, we would have to consult further with the Con- 
gress. 

M. Mendés-France said that he agreed with the Secretary about 
French procrastination and could not condone the action of past 
French Governments. He said that he must reiterate that his pri- 
mary objective was to get a result which was not a negative result 
rejecting EDC. He implied that this could be achieved by agreed 
applications of the treaty rather than by formal amendments. 

The Secretary said he wished to raise another point. He under- 
stood that M. Mendés-France believed that slender majority in the 
French Parliament would be unacceptable in that it would leave 
the country divided. The Secretary said that he wished to make 
quite clear that he believed that the essential thing was to have 
the EDC voted regardless of the size of the majority, and added 
laughingly “even if it is only one vote’. M. Mendés-France replied 
that he did not believe there was a majority at present. Fifty-eight 
Socialists were opposed to EDC, and while some might vote for it as 
a matter of party discipline, at present the majority of these 58 
would certainly oppose it. He said that even if he were wrong in 
this and there were a slight majority, he would not favor putting it 
to a vote if the majority was only that of a few votes. He said that 
the Treaty would have to go to the Council of the Republic “where 
there is a tremendous majority against it.’ Then it would have to 





’ For documentation concerning the agreements signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952, 
see vol. vu, Part 1, pp. | ff; for documentation concerning the agreements signed at 
Paris on May 27, 1952, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 684 ff. 
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be brought back to the Assembly where an absolute majority of 314 
votes would be required to override the Council of the Republic. 
There was no hope of getting 314 votes. Therefore, his whole objec- 
tive was to find an acceptable formula which would give a substan- 
tial majority in the Assembly. The Secretary said that he under- 
stood that the Constitution of the Third French Republic had been 
passed by only one vote. With respect to the U.S. Constitution, two 
of the key states, New York and Virginia, had ratified the Consti- 
tution by only one vote. He therefore felt that history proved that 
a very small majority in such matters did not indicate that the re- 
sults would be disastrous. Mr. Mendés-France said that the issues 
with respect to the adoption of the Constitution of the Third Re 
public were oversimplified, and the Secretary said that he had only 
repeated what he had heard and was not an expert on this matter. 
However, he believed the reference he had made to the close votes 
connected with the adoption of the U.S. Constitution was approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. Mendés-France reiterated that the worst thing that could 
happen would be for the EDC to be rejected. Therefore, he would 
continue to strive for a formula which would enable its acceptance 
by a reasonable majority in the French Assembly. He recognized 
that this created difficulties for the European states which had 
ratified the Treaty, but felt that the long-term interests of all 
would be served by an arrangement which was acceptable to a rea- 
sonable majority in France. 

Mr. Mendés-France concluded by saying that discussions relating 
to the Geneva Conference and Indo-China would take place at the 
dinner meeting with Mr. Eden. * 





* For a record of this meeting of July 13, see vol. xim, Part 2, p. 1819. 





No. 649 
751.5 MSP/7-2154 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Paris, July 21, 1954—5 p. m. 
275. Limit distribution. Dept pass Stassen and Defense. Subject: 
Offshore procurement in France. 
1. I assume there is no intention of placing any further OSP con- 
tracts, “follow-on” or otherwise, in France in near future. In view 
fact that outcome of French action on EDC will have substantial 





' Repeated to Paris for USRO and USCINCEUR. 
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Se ee ee en 
or the taking of any commitment short of signature) of additional 
OSP contracts in France pending outcome EDC debate. If any 

t should arise, I should appreciate it if no action is 

until cleared with me. 
2. I suggest Washington's consideration that, if there is any risk 
action by US. offshore procurement agencies in Europe that 
would run counter to policy outlined above, immediate instructions 
be issued by appropriate headquarters. Please advise. 
3. Contents this message obviously delicate, imperative they be 
most closely held. 
DILLON 





No. 650 
751.5 MSP/7-2154 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, July 23, 1954—4:38 p. m. 

1. Before taking action on your recommendation Embtel 275 * 
would be helpful have your views several aspects proposal not clear 
to us. 

2. Assume you agree that fact of issuance instructions not sign 
OSP contracts in France almost certain leak to industrials and gov- 
ernment. We uncertain whether you concerned only to prevent en- 
couraging opposition by reward of contract while anti-EDC cam- 
paign a‘ critical stage or whether you count on development suspi- 
cion the US in fact is deliberately withholding contracts. Manner 
in which instruction handled will depend upon effect desired; e.g. 
order to stop versus slowdown of current negotiations. 

3. We inclined believe risk that such suspicions will develop 
worth taking and maximum effect achieved if such worry does de- 
velop, with of course no confirmation on US side that moratorium 
declared. 

4. Assume you agree Department should request Defense not 
divert to other countries OSP orders which otherwise would go to 
France, pending outcome EDC debate. 





' Drafted by Vass and cleared with Tyler and Bonbright. 
* Supra. 
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5. Have not yet obtained Voorhees view but prelimi ; 


: indicate Defense and FOA sympathetic 
DuLLzs 





No. 651 
751 5 MSP/7-2654 Telegrs 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the . 


"3 Panis, July 26, 1954—1 p. m. 


332. Dept pass Stassen and Defense. Ref: Deptel 298 to Paris, 
July 23. ' Subj: Offshore procurement in France. 

1. Re para 2 reftel, the course of action which I have recommend- 
ed is designed to encourage development of idea that French arma- 
ment industry cannot expect go on profiting from OSP contracts if 
there is no EDC. The withholding of OSP contracts in present criti- 
cal period is obviously necessary to implemerit this policy objective. 
As far as OSP operations are concerned, I suggest that no new dis- 
cussions or negots with French contractors be instituted, that cur- 
rent discussions be put into suspense wherever possible, and, where 
suspension not feasible, they be slowed down as much as possible. 

2. There is presently a fairly widespread belief in French Govt 
and industrial circles that plecing of OSP contracts is already af- 
fected by EDC situation. This will be accentuated if French act on 
Stassen’s suggestion to Faure during July 13 talk (para 8, Paris 
Tousfo 24, July 14 *) that OSP contractors be warned they cannot 
in present circumstances count on future contracts. 

3. I do not see why we must assume that positive evidence of a 
stop order on OSP contracts for France will leak. I fully agree that 
suspicion will develop that a stop order has been issued, and this is 
necessary for desired effect, but all necessary measures must be 
taken to prevent any official confirmation of fact from US. 


* was intended cover service-funded 
tracts as well as MDAP-funded contracts. Answer is no, al- 
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though I hope that volume of former will be kept as low during the 


next month or so as operational requirements permit. 
DILLon 





No. 652 


78) 067-2654 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State * 


Panis, July 26, 1954—6 p. m. 


2. At present juncture, political power is vested much more in his 
person than in coalition which he controls. This is a new situation 
reminiscent of the earliest days of De Gaulle government and is of 
greatest importance since Mendes, in contradistinction for instance 
to Pinay, holds highly personal views both with regard to economic 


parties may want to put off EDC debate until still another Four- 
Power Conference, Mendes would in our opinion have the political 
power to oppose such view successfully if he desired. 

3. Mendes-France still does not have a solid coalition behind him 
and in fact situation in that regard has deteriorated since our last 





' Repeated to London and Bonn 
*Document 642 
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appraisal. For time being, however, this is less bad for Mendes him- 
self than for parties opposing him and for fortunes of EDC; for the 
two parties most strongly in favor of treaty, MRP and Socialists, 
are still not represented in govt and former has in fact drifted fur- 
ther away. Chances for Socialist participation have increased of 
late. MRP, while divided, still has strong majority led by Bidault 
which opposes him essentially for three reasons: (a) because 
Mendes continues to imply they were responsible for the mess in 
Indochina, (b) because they profess doubts about his fidelity to At- 
lantic Alliance and (c) because they wish to see what he will do 
with EDC. Nevertheless, Mendes-Bidault feud is unfortunate for 
EDC since MRP support could allow him to dispense with anti-EDC 
Gaullists. We have already discreetly indicated this view to MRP 
leadership. 

4. As regards his general attitude in foreign affairs, recent weeks 
ist and neutralist elements for having scored diplomatic “victory” 
over US. by bringing the Under Secretary to Geneva, but actually 
he has gone out of his way to stress his fidelity to basic concept of 
US-French cooperation and even scored against Bidault in assem- 
bly debate by showing relations are better now than when he came 
into office. However, he has placed distinctly stronger emphasis on 
Franco-British cooperation and we believe he can be expected to 
align himself for instance on F'vitish position with regard to tactics 
vis-a-vis Russians re Four-Porre: Conference. Very likely he would 
be closer to British position if inere were US-UK disagreement. 

5. Basic trends operating on present government have been (a) 
trend to cut Indochina losses and (b) trend away from right and 
there is now also (c) trend running once more in favor of EDC. But 
due to fact that Mendes has introduced novel idea of “compro 
mise”, no government could now put up treaty without at least 
face-saving modifications. There is no reliable evidence up to now 
that neutralists or other “soft” elements have important influence 
upon him, let alone that there is trend in such direction. Rather, 
there is evidence that Mendes-France could on his part have impor- 
tant influence on such elements. Beuve-Mery, for instance, while 
pushing idea of four-power meeting on Germany, now takes posi- 
tion (Le Monde, July 22) that Germany cannot remain unarmed if 
there is not disarmament and that one cannot very well oppose 
German rearmament as long as Soviets arm Eastern Germany and 
prevent free elections. For Beuve-Mery, that represents consider- 
able shift in position. (Today's Le Monde actually reconciles itself 
to early EDC debate despite pending Soviet proposals.) 
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6. Nobody knows just what Mendes-France wil] now do re EDC 
and Four-Power Conference but our first guess, in absence of other 
information, is that he may do exactly what he said he would do, 
Le. formulate government position on “compromise”, discuss it 
with five other EDC countries in next two weeks end then put the 
matter up to assembly before summer recess. Entire philosophy of 
his government is to maintain momentum, set time limits and 
apply pressure to meet his targets. He is not a man to delay deci- 
sions. On other hand, he (or any other likely French Premier) is 
not apt to oppose Four-Power talks. Tactics of time limits might 
also be applied, of course, to dealings with Soviets. Whatever he 
does, however, we do not anticipate that he wil] break united front 
of Western Powers even though he will act with self-confidence to 

DILLON 





No. 653 


751 5 MSP 7 2654 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET Wasninorton, July 28, 1954—8:03 p. m. 
368. Limited distribution. Pass USRO and CINCEUR for info. De- 
fense cabling CINCEUR (copy Embassy) to carry out OSP policy 
France recommended Embtel 332. * 

You will note instructions do not prevent solicitation bids from 
French firm as part any general invitation to bid which may be 
issued by US procurement authorities. Believe this in accordance 
your recommendation 1) policy not prejudice eventual receipt OSP 
contracts by France and 2) no positive evidence become available 
US stop orders on OSP France. With respect 2) impossible expect 
information would not become generally available which would be 
clear indication deliberate policy if US issued invitation bid to 
firms other European countries and not to those French firms 
which would normally have received invitations. Such conclusion 
inevitable in case items in follow-on category (major portion OSP 
program) which French firms already producing under prior year's 
contracts. You may comment on this. 

DULLES 





' Drafted by Levy-Hawes and cleared with Kranich and Beige! 
* Documents 651 
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No. 654 
DMS files, it W-1444, “France” 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Foreign 
0 ons Admini on (S s 


WasuHinctTon, August 4, 1954. 

In response to a telephonic request from the Ambassador for an 
appointment, no hour during the day being available Stassen 
stopped in at the French Embassy Residence. 

The Ambassador stated that he was concerned about the amount 
of aid to France; he stated that the Indo-China program to save the 
could not be carried out without American assistance, and that the 
French Expeditionary Force wou!d continue to be needed there if 
the remainder was to be saved. 

Stassen reiterated what he had told Finance Minister Faure in 
Paris on July 13th, ? that the entire situation was now subject to 
renegotiation. * 

The Ambassador stated he realized that this was the case and he 
wished merely to stress the importance of it. 

Stassen then suggested that the final action of Congress on the 
Fiscal 1955 Program would affect it and since action was also pend- 
ing on EDC, he presumed the best course to follow was to await the 
pending action in the Parliaments of both countries, then a govern- 
mental position would be developed by the United States Govern- 
ment and negotiations would be carried on the latter part of 
August and during the month of September to reach a conclusion. 

The Ambassador stated that the Prime Minister would be meet- 
ing the other EDC country representatives next week and that 
without doubt EDC would be brought up for decision in Parliament 
before the recess. 

HES 





' It was noted on the source text that this conversation took place at the French 
Embassy residence on Aug. 3, at 7:15 p. m. Copies of this memorandum were sent to 
Dulles, Smith, MacArthur, Merchant, Lloyd, and FitzGerald. 

2 This conversation was summarized in telegram Tousfo 24 from Paris, July 14. 
(FOA telegram files, lot W-130, Paris Tousfo) 

* This renegotiation was necessitated by the Armistice Agreement signed at the 
Geneva Conference on July 20 after weeks of deliberation; for documentation on 
these negotiations regarding Indochina, see vol. xvi, pp. 414 ff. 
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No. 655 
Secretary's Memorands of Conversstion, lot 64 D 199, “August 1954" 


Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 


(Hanes) to the Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
(Merchant) 


[WasuincTon,] August 9, 1954. 
The following subject was discussed during a conversation be- 
tween the Secretary and Mr. Stassen on August 9, 1954: 
France 


Mr. Stassen pointed out that there were elements which would 
require a major financial and economic negotiation with the 
Frenc’. some time in the fall. I said that at the moment I was anx- 
ious to create in France an awareness in high quarters of the 
extent to which they were dependent on the US. I thought this 
would be salutary from the standpoint of EDC. 





No. 656 
61) 51/8-3)54 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET NIACT Paris, August 31, 1954—1 p. m. 

897. Now French Assembly has rejected EDC ? following general 
suggestions are offered re US attitude toward France in coming 
months. 

1. Primary concern of US must be to do everything possible to 
develop the strength of the West by strengthening FedRep ties 
with West and maintaining Adenauer’s position in Germany. 

2. It will be far easier to obtain this result with French agree- 
ment than by taking unilateral or bilaterial action with UK over 
French objections. 

3. Therefore every effort should be made to obtain French agree- 
inent to whatever actions may be necessary to accomplish objective 
in paragraph one. Obviously there should be no attempt to omit 
France from pertinent discussions or to isolate her. US Govern- 





' Repeated to 23 European posts 
* For documentation concerning the rejection of the EDC Treaty by the French 
National Assembly oun Aug. 90, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 871 ff. 
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ment should refrain from statements or acts of clearly itive 
ature directed against France. puns 

4. If, as we expect, French prove unreasonable in a 
Germany, particularly in regard to on “a 
forced to act in concert with UK over French objections, our atti 
France herself be one of firmness and regret thet 

is not prepared to take the steps necessary to in- 
creasing Western strength. 

5. If action outlined paragraph 4 is it - 
abundantly clear that we are not “abandoning France” or : 
Germany as an ally to replace F — . taking 
" 7 her active role among Western nations 

6. If France should make difficulties for US and UK in carrying 
out policies under paragraph 4 then and then only should US 
‘4 taliatory action which could include (a) cutting off deliv- 

ies of end items (b) cutting off French dollar sie ae = 


<P . of ammunition contracts with de- 
Soetas sunning suuy auntie behind echo clue gned 
complete = on French off-shore orders should not 
fields if any where no ready alternative source is available. 
8. We should realize that we are entering a period of crisis wl 


9. Finally, in our attitude toward the French in this period of 
ah ara overnment and Parliament 
have failed us in our entire t. A 
the West, the following should const tote! “ strengthen 
come oleae of Frenchmen are deeply attached to the 
Ww including those who for selfish, nationalistic, or 
stubborn contrariness and pride in past glories have worked and 
y to destroy EDC and the European ideal. 
b. In past history the French state and even the ai 
people have appeared to have been finished but ~~ 
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ity here under a heavy layer of selfishness, defeatism, neutralism, 
negativism and cynicism. There are also encouraging signs of self- 
criticism and realism to off-set pride and delusions of grandeur. 
There is a fierce attachment to personal freedom and the value of 
the individual. This strength in the French character stands up 
against totalitarian communism but has proved almost fatal in or- 
ganizing the disciplines and restraints required to set up a viable 
government capable of making important decisions. This is the 
tragic dilemma here now. It may be that it cannot be resolved and 
that we shall have to relegate France to the position of a museum 
in our future strategic planning. But the possibility cannot be ex- 
cluded that France will pull herself together and resume the role 
which she is capable of playing in the spiritual, political and mili- 
tary fields. This we should do everything to encourage. If we should 
now “write off’ France, our enemies here would rejoice and our 
many friends would be discouraged and bitter. 

c. France is undoubtedly ill and the chart presently indicates 
high fever. Shock treatment is indicated, merited and sound ther- 
apy. But the voltage must be carefully controlied so as not to kill 
off the patient. We must reconcile ourselves to the probability that 
for some time, perhaps for some years, France will be the weak 
sister in the Western alliance but a quick glance at the map of 
Europe and North Africa still shows why we must in our own in- 
terests continue to exercise almost superhuman patience and for- 
bearance during the next few months. 

DILLON 





No. 657 


75) 09 7S Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 
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office are understandable in light EDC rejection but are disturbing 
from point of view of accomplishing any solutions to problem 
German rearmament and German ties with West. 

Regardless one’s opinion Mendes, he is the one man in France 
we must deal with in coming critical weeks—his strength in 
French Assembly appears not greatly diminished and greater than 
any other potential Premier; furthermore, Assembly adjourned 
until November or when he calls it back and he does enjoy some 
latitude of action. To work for his downfall in hopes aftermath 
would provide answers destined destroy main chance for 
early solution involving French cooperation. His professed views on 
necessity German rearmament and rapid solution may be sincere 
in spite of his distorted perspective and all the mistrust he has gen- 
erated. Truth should become apparent through his conduct rather 
quickly in coming weeks. While Bidault may prove to be right re- 
garding Mendes being neutralist, former's approach also appears 
put internal political considerations above interests of France at 
this juncture (same accusation leveled at Mendes). Yor if Mendes 
does prove to be sincere and determined to push for eai'y solution, 
and if he is not supported by men such as Bidault in efforts obtain 
parliamentary approval attempted solutions worked out in coming 
weeks, results would be extremely serious for entire Western Alli- 
ance and France in particular. 

Believe foregoing points should be made to Bidault and at Em- 
bassy’s discretion to Mollet, Pinay, Reynaud and other pro-EDC 
leaders who bound to be bitter at Mendes. Conant should also take 
advantage appropriate opportunity explain to Chancellor our views 
on necessity attempting do business in coming weeks with Mendes. 

SmITH 





No. 658 


7515 MSP 9 1454 


Memorandum by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen) to the Secretary of State ' 


SECRET [Wasuinoton,] September 13, 1954. 
Subject: The Various Aid Programs with France 





' Attached to this memorandum was a covering note indicating that copies were 
circulated to Merchant, Waugh, and Nolting, with the latter given responsibility for 
coordinating action for a reply. 

At the Secretary's staff meeting on Sept 15, Dulles mentioned this memorandum 
which Stassen had left with him during their meeting on Sept. 13 proposing a cut- 

Continued 
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The major pending questions with France are of large magnitude 
long be delayed. 

It is my suggestion that the United States now notify France 
that in view of the past Congressional attitude and in view of the 
fact that the contemplated program is not being carried out in 
either Indo-China or EDC, it is necessary that the United States 
aid program be suspended with France until such time as we can 
obtain an appropriate concurrence from the United States Con- 
ress. 

This solution would have the effect of stopping the flow of dollars 
to France, which should be stopped for many reasons, and accom- 
plishing this without a final sharp issue on these two complex 
interrelated aid problems. 

The payments which would then be suspended would be those in- 
volved: 

a. In the Fiscal Year 1954 $400,000,000 Indo-China War program. 

b. In the Fiscal Year 1954 $385,000,000 Indo-China program. 

c. In the end item deliveries from the United States for French 


national forces exclusive of spare parts which: would be delivered 
nonetheless. 

d. In the suspension of the substantial offshore procurement con- 
tracts which have been let for munitions and armaments intended 
for delivery to the French national army after production. 


This action would keep faith with Congress and would place the 
Administration in a position to obtain better results from Congress 
in the future than any other procedure. 

An essential part of this action would be the prompt movement 
of substantial aid direct to the Associated States of Indo-China— 
South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 
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7S. 5 MSP S rik 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (Stassen) ' 


SECRET [Wasuincton,] September 21, 1954. 
Dear Harotp: The Secretary discussed with me briefly the 
memorandum you gave him on September 137 regarding the 
French aid program. | have considered your suggestions carefully 
and would like to make the following comments without delay, in 
view of the need to prepare for the talks with the French repre 
sentatives here later this month. * 

As you know, the Congress laid down two specific mandates af- 
fecting France in the current legislation: the requirement em- 
bodied in the Richards Amendment that MDAP supplies equivalent 
in value te the fiscal 1954-1955 programs be withheld from deliv- 
ery, and the provision that to the extent possible aid in support of 
military forces in Southeast Asia should be given directly to the 
countries concerned. The Congress agreed, at a time the war in 
Indochina had already ended, to carry over and consolidate the un- 
spent portion of the $785 million fund with the new appropriation, 
all of which is now designed to sustain the integrity and security of 
the remaining free areas of Indochina and the adjacent region. It 
seems to me that our purpose now should be to use these funds to 
carry out this policy by means and devices which we consider best 
suited to our national interests. It is to this end that we have pre- 
pared letters from the President for delivery to the Governments of 
Vietnam and Cambodia. It is also our view that we do not wish to 
see the French withdraw entirely from the scene at this time. 

With regard to your proposals that the French Government be 
notified that the entire aid program involving France is being sus- 
pended, | would like to make certain specific comments, as follows: 


1. Suspension of end-item deliveries to French NATO forces: 
It is my understanding that the Department of Defense will auto 
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upon deliveries to France until the present pipeline runs out, 
which may be many months hence. With regard to suspending de- 
liveries in the entire pipeline of undelivered end items from previ- 
ous French programs, amounting to some $1300 million, I recently 
proposed to Deputy Secretary Anderson that both SACEUR and 
MAAG/France be sounded out regarding the likely consequences of 
such an action on the military capability of the NATO forces. I be- 
lieve that we should have this advice as well as the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at hand before considering this 
matter further on political grounds. 


2. Suspension of off-shore procurement contracts in France: 

As you know, we have for the past several months withheld the 
letting of any additional contracts in France, and this situation 
continues to prevail, with certain exceptions in those cases where 
alternative sources may not be available. I understand that there 
are some $600 million in previous contracts let in France on which 
deliveries have not yet been made, contracts for end-items for 
NATO forces some of which may be delivered to forces other than 
in France. To suspend these contracts would appear to involve not 
only lengthy termination negotiations, but under the terms of the 
contracts would obligate the United States to make substantial ter- 
mination payments to the contractors. I believe that the question 
of withdrawing contracts already let calls for careful consideration 
by the Department of Defense, taking into account the views of 
SACEUR and the JCS. The disruptive effects and implications for 
Western European defenses of suspending all the presently out- 
standing OSP contracts in France is of such major consequence 
that such a decision should be taken only after the most careful 
consideration by the NSC and the President. 


3. Suspension of payments to France under the $385 million Indo- 
china program: 

The principal question remains of entering into negotiations with 
the Associated States to lay the basis for a direct aid program sur- 
rounded by the safeguards considered to be necessary under cur- 
rent legislation and policy. It is, however, important that there not 
be a hiatus in the flow of funds to the Associated States, which are 
80 heavily dependent on external financing of their military forces. 
Although we will soon publicize our intention of channeling aid di- 
rectly to these governments, we will not be prepared to enter into 
negotiations with them until we know more clearly and more pre- 


study is presently under way. 
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4. Suspension of payments to France under the $400 million Indo- 
china program: 

I understand that there is a considerable pipeline of French ex- 
penditures made before July 21 which are being processed for reim- 
bursement and which are eligible for reimbursement under the 
present aid arrangements with France. Your memorandum does 
not indicate how you would propose to treat this pipeline, although 
I understand that, except for items which we may wish to declare 
ineligible retroactively, we would have a clear obligation to honor 
these payments. If we were to propose a suspension of all payments 
from the $400 million account henceforth as well! as retroactive to 
July 21, such action would carry the clear implication that the 
sooner the French withdraw all their military forces from Indo- 
china the better. It is not yet clear to me that this course of action 
will be the wisest one to follow if we are to safeguard the present 
free areas of Indochina. 

It is my view that we should continue to support the French 
forces in Indochina during the remainder of 1954, but that we 
should be prepared to inform the French that we propose to sus- 
pend payments retroactive to July 21 on arms, ammunition and 
supplies being procured in France which may no longer be required 
in Indochina or which could not be delivered under the terms of 
the cease-fire agreements. | understand that approximately a third 
of the reimbursements from the $400 million portion, and a third 
or more of the reimbursements from the $385 million portion, are 
intended to cover payments for procurement. I believe that after 
reaching agreement in principle with the French on this, detailed 
negotiations should proceed in Paris to determine exactly what 
items will be affected. 

Beiore reaching a conclusion regarding future support for the 
French forces, I have asked for the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the question of what French forces should 
remain in Indochina during the coming fifteen months. I think, 
however, that we should propose to the French that the forces re- 
tained in Indochina in the coming year to assure the security of 
that area, should be within the capability of France to support 
from her own financial resources. Should the French representa- 
tives take the position that without some assurance of continued 
United States support they will withdraw all forces as soon as pos- 
sible from Indochina, and should we decide that such action would 
not be in our own national interest, we may have to take a differ- 
ent position. 

It is my hope that we will have a fully developed position pre- 
pared on the many aspects of the Indochina question by the time 
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the French representatives arrive here later this month. However, 
we may not be fully prepared, particularly so with regard to the 
kind of military program we might wish to support in Indochina 





611 51/9 2554 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


Panis, September 25, 1954—11 a. m. 
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all the formal Nine-Power and Four-Power meetings as wel! as the 
bipartite meetings between the United States and French officials 





No. 662 


7h 5 MSP > 2e6« 
Memorandum by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen) to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 
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It is also anticipated that the policy itself or the guidelines under 
the policy may be affected by new developments in the interim. 

It is further suggested that payments for United States military 
construction or similar items be kept at a minimum during the 
months of October and November. 

For your information, the payments to the Government of 
France on the Indo-China aid matter will be limited to approxi- 
mately $10 million per month during the months of October and 


cussed at the Department of State in a conference participated in 
by Admiral Carney and other representatives of the Department of 
Defense on September 25th and September 26th. * 


* No record of these meetings has been found in Departmen: of State files 








No. 663 
Editorial Note 


Upon the conclusion of the Nine-Power Conference at London on 
October 3, the Governments of the United States and France initi- 
ated efforts to implement the Final Act of the Nine-Power Confer- 
ence, while the French Government also intensified its efforts in 
the negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany concerning 
a Saar Agreement. For documentation on these subjects, including 
the meetings in Paris on October 20-23 during which the protocol 
which emanated from the Nine-Power and Four-Power conferences 
and the Saar Agreement were signed, see volume V, Part 2, pages 
1294 fff. 








September 1954, * established a policy that “und od 
i> ah ok, Ge Gade Ue te Se en 
down US. aid to France and make no new financial arified, S 
to France.” In implementing this policy, rr 
has forwarded memoranda to the Secretaries of the three amend 
Departments requ at dc call tall aie tm ae ae 
without delay to slow down Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
shipments to France. 
3. Based on a request by Ameri tid 
of Defense dispatched instructions to USCINCEUR on 27 July 1954 
stopping all proposed awards on Mutual ane 
gram/Offshore Procur ‘ ao Assists ° 
France or private contractors in France. These instructions also re- 
quested that current negotiations, if any, would be suspended and 
no new discussions of negotiations with French contractors would 
be instituted. 
sapatie temp aieaie ies eae ten, aad ace 
has been accomplished. However, your sugges- 
tion that during the months of October and November 1954 
mate payments due the French under our Defense 1 


purposely delayed is not favorably ~~ be 
Defense considered Depart 


5. Serious objections have been raised by the three Military De- 
partments concerning the im bt y De 





' Copies of this memorandum were sent to Secretary Dulles and Director of the 


Document 


* Por text, see vol v, Part 2, p 1268 
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(a) Increased administrative burden in administering offshore 


(b) The integrity of our military contracting officers and the serv- 
ices they represent may be open to serious question by the French. 
(c) Retaliatory action by the French, such as slowing down deliv- 


6. One of our compelling bargaining tools to obtain low prices 


8. For the above reasons, therefore, we would prefer not to delay 
payments under our existing French contracts. We are in agree- 
ment with your other suggestions and, as previously indicated, im- 

ting action has already been initiated. 
A. C. Davis 





No. 665 
Editorial Note 


During a meeting with Secretary Dulles on September 14, Am- 
bassador Bonnet raised the possibility that [rime Minister Mendés- 
France was considering attending several sessions of the United 
Nations in New York and inquired about the schedule of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Dulles during the first 2 weeks in October. It 
was agreed that both governments would seek to find satisfactory 
dates for Mendés-France’s visit to Washington, probably in late Oc- 
tober. (Memorandum of conversation by J. W. Jones, September 14; 
Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation, lot 64 D 199, “September 
1954”) When Bonnet discussed arrangements with Acting Secretary 
Smith on September 28, he stated Mendés-France’s desire to visit 
Washington in November if it could be arranged. (Telegram Tedul 
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6 to London, September 28; 033.5111/9-2854) This proved to be 
agreeable to Secretary Dulles although Dulles noted that the shift 
in timing was probably due to parliamentary maneuvers and the 
desire to be absent at the critical period immediately preceding No- 
vember 20, the last date when the overthrow of the government 
could automatically require general elections prior to the regular 
constitutional elections of 1956. For this reason, Dulles instructed 
that the invitation extended to Mendés-France be predicated upon 
the Prime Minister’s own decision to come to New York for the 
United Nations meeting. (Telegram Dulte 6 from London, Septem- 
ber 29; 033.5111/9-2954) In accordance with Dulles’ instructions, 
the formal invitation was extended to Mendés-France on Septem- 
ber 30; it was transmitted to the Embassy in Paris in telegram 
Tedul 15. (033.5111/9-2954) 

In subsequent weeks the detailed arrangements concerning 
schedules and agenda were worked out with the French Embassy. 
Ambassador Dillon was emphatic in his opinion that the Mendés- 
France visit to Washington offered “a golden opportunity to over- 
come his [Mendés-France’s] sensitivity regarding the critical atti- 
tude toward himself and his regime which he feels has been cur- 
rent in U.S.” (Telegram 1824 from Paris, October 29, 033.5111/10- 
2954) 

In preparation for these talks with the French, working groups 
were formed in the Department of State to draft position papers on 
a wide range of topics which were of mutual interest to France and 
the United States. Six sets of background and position papers were 
subsequently written concerning the following subjects: D 1 series, 
United States aid to France; D 2 series, European problems; D 3 
series, North African problems; D 4 series, Indochina problems; D 5 
series, other Far Eastern problems; and D 8 series, United States- 
French bilateral relations. No D 6 series or D 7 series papers were 
found in Department of State files. Copies of these papers are in 
Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398. 

The documentation that follows includes a comprehensive record 
of all the meetings held in Washington by Mendés-France. A com- 
plete set of the minutes of these meetings, the memoranda of con- 
versation, and the telegraphic reports summarizing the talks, is in 
Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398. 

For the text of the welcoming statement made at Washington 
National Airport by Vice President Nixon on November 17 and 
Mendés-France’s reply, see Deparment of State Bulletin, November 
29, 1954, pages 804-805. For the text of the final United States- 
French communiqué, issued on November 20, see ibid., page 804. 
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Conference files, ict 69 D G27, CF 398 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


SECRET Wasnincton, November 17, 1954. 
Subject: North Africa ' 
Participants: The Secretary 

M. Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

Livingston T. Merchant 

M. Mendés-France having indicated during the ride from the air- 
port to Blair House that he was anxious to start talking to the Sec- 
retary this evening, the Secretary called at Blair House at 7 p. m. 
The talk lasted for about % of an hour covering a number of topics 
which are reported in separate memoranda. * 

The Secretary opened the conversation by mentioning the fact 
that a delegation of 8 Arabs had called on him earlier in the day to 
insure (as he put it jocularly) that he took the proper attitude with 
the Premier on North African matters. 

The Prime Minister responded by reviewing at some length the 
difficulties in the area. He said that he had tackled the problem of 
Tunisia first since he had always thought it was easier of solution 
than Morocco and that a successful result there would have a bene- 
ficial influence on the Moroccan problem. The difficulty he said 
came from internal extremists and terrorists who in turn were sup- 
ported and encouraged from outside. He said that time after time 
the French had been on the verge of agreement with the Tunisians 
only to have them reopen the negotiations and increase their de- 
mands as a result of extremist activities. He spoke particularly of 
the role which elements in Egypt were playing in the affair and 
particularly asked the Secretary if he could speak to the Egyptians 
regarding this matter. The Secretary replied that he had had the 
impression that certain of Mendés-France’s policies in North Africa 
had been frustrated in part at least by the resistance of certain 
French elements. He added that in connection with the Egyptian 
aspect he would be willing to speak to the Egyptians. 

The Prime Minister expressed appreciation for this offer and 
then went on to deny that French elements in North Africa, who 
admittedly were extremely conservative, had in fact or indeed were 





' For documentation on North Africa, see vol. xi, Part 1, pp. 127 ff 
? Infra and Document 668. 
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in any position to sabotage his policies. He went on to say that 
whereas in times past he had felt that some of our officials in 
North Africa had been too friendly with nationalist elements, there 
had been as far as he was concerned not the slightest basis for com- 
plaint against actions of any of our people during the past year. 
that there were a number of camps of terrorists maintained on 
Libyan soil which served as a base for attacks in Tunisia. He said 
the French knew exactly where they were and all the details but 
had been unable to get any corrective action by the Libyan Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary inquired if he had approached the British on this 
subject since it was an area in which they had large influence. 
Mendés-France said that he had and that while he knew the Brit- 
ish ran Libya they had done nothing on thir matter. 

The Premier then spoke of a certain limited area in Southern 
Libya which was occupied by the French. He said that it had a 


routes in the area and the fact 

ieilis daiiits Sap aaa fale Aline auth Cita, > aoe 
to the fact that the French had been unable to negotiate a 
ment of this disputed area with the Libyans, and 

had received within the past few days a strong note 

stating that the French clear out of the by December 
this year. The Premier said flatiy that the French 

for the reasons he had stated and that he wanted us to be privatel 
informed of the present status of affairs. He said that they would 


it had been his observation that base rights were directly related 
by the Libyans to payments in cash. The Premier replied that they 
had money but that did not seem to be the solution in this case. 


Conference files, lot © D 627. CF 208 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


SECRET WasuHinocTton, November 17, 1954. 
Subject: Manila Pact ' 





' For documentation on this subject, see volume xu, Part | 
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Mendés-France 
Ambassador Bonnet 
Livingston T. Merchant 

The Secretary inquired of the French Premier what the prospect 
was for ratification by France of the Manila Treaty. M. Mendés- 
France replied that after -areful study he had reached the conclu- 
sion that ratification by the French Assembly was not necessary 
for the Manila Treaty. .'e said others held contrary views, howev- 
er. His intention is to sead it in the immediate future to the For- 
eign Affairs Commission of the Assembly for information, study 
and discussion. After giving them sufficient time, possibly a month 
or 80, to study it, it was his intention then for the Government to 
ratify it. This presumably would afford ample opportunity for the 
Assembly to take action itself on the Treaty if it should develop 
He did not indicate any doubt over the question of ratification al- 
though he indicated that he did not expect it until shortly after the 
turn of the year. 

The Manila Charter, M. Mendés-France said, clearly required no 
Assembly action and he would sign it at once. 

The Premier then raised the question of the proposal for a meet- 
ing in Bangkok in January. He said he had grave doubts as to the 
desirability of such a meeting, particularly if it were held at a For- 
eign Minister level. It might make difficulties for him in the As- 
sembly since it could be construed as jumping the gun. He went on 
to say that he preferred, as apparently did the British, a tripartite 
meeting in Washington at which he would be represented by the 
French Ambassador. 

The Secretary acknowledged the validity of the points made but 
emphasized that he had had in mind only consideration of proce- 
dural rather than substantive matters at any meeting prior to the 
Treaty coming into force. He said there was much that must be 
considered and decided concerning organization. 

Mendés-France said that he would have no objection to working 
group meetings in Washington at the ambassadorial level and seid 
that he understands this would be acceptable to the British. 

The Secretary expressed the general understanding of the Pre- 
mier’s point of view but did not commit himself. 
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No. 668 


Conference files, ict @ D 627. CP S98 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


SECRET Wasnincton, November 17, 1954. 
Subject: Indochina ' 
Participants: The Secretary 

M. Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

Livingston T. Merchant 

During the course of the Secretary's meeting with the French 
Premier he raised the question of the 1956 elections in Indochina 
and inquired as to the Premier's attitude as to the form and 
manner in which they might be held. 

M. Mendés-France replied that he felt it was too early to speak 
with any finality on this subject and that much would depend upon 
conditions at the time. His present view was that the elections 
should be broken down into small local units rather than held on 
any national scale for a national set of candidates. In the latter 
case he said it seemed clear that Viet Minh would win whereas he 
bel'eved that if the voting was by precinct or county, good local 
leaders if found and supported could do a great deal in their own 
districts between now and 1956 and thereby assure victory for anti- 
communist candidates in many areas. 

Mendés-France then said that the French were continuing to 
support Diem and they intended loyally to cooperate with the 
Unites States on our agreed policy. He noted, however, that he had 
only limited faith that Diem had the capacity to succeed. When the 
Secretary asked him whom they had in mind as a replacement, 
Mendés-France confessed that this was the great difficulty in that 
there seemed no logical successor. He refused, however, to consider 
this fact as justification for regarding any man as indispensable or 
irreplaceable. The Secretary then urged him to find time to talk to 
Senator Mansfield which it was agreed would be worked out after 
dinner tomorrow night. The Secretary referred to Senator Mans- 
field's knowledge of the area, his great influence in the Senate and 
the firmness of his conviction that Diem was our last and only 
hope. 

The Secretary went on to say that from our reports from General 
Collins, he and General Ely were working extremely closely and 





' For extensive documentation on Indochina, see volume x11. 
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well together. He asked if the Premier had received any reports 
from his people since the arrival of General Collins in Indochina. 
M. Mendés-France said that some reports had just come in but that 
he had not yet read them. He mentioned the Collins minute, which 
he described as “controversial”. The Secretary suggested that the 
Premier go over his own reports overnight so that they could com- 
pare notes the following day. 

At this point Mendés-France raised with emphasis the impor- 
iance of giving the Viet Minh no pretext for reopening hostilities. 
He said that their strength had been built up since July whereas 
the Viet Namese National Army had suffered desertions. He also 
referred in complimentary terms to General Hinh and his position 
of influence in the army. In reply to the Secretary's question he 
expressed ignorance as to whether or not Bao Dai’s recall of him 
was the result of French suggestion and pressure. Mendés-France 
said that the military position of the French in Indochina was 
weak and that they were in no position to halt an invasion of 
South Viet Nam if the war started again. In consequence it was im- 
portant that the Viet Minh be given no excuse for breaking the ar- 
mistice on grounds that our side first breached it. 

The Secretary replied that he agreed completely that the armi- 
stice should be lived up to scrupulously; that the United States had 
publicly stated that it would respect it and that it would take no 
action which in our judgment would violate the terms of the agree- 
ment. He went on to say in certain aspects the agreement was 
vague and ambiguous and that we were not aware what, if any, 
agreements as to its interpretation might have been reached in 
meetings to which we have not been a party. 

The French Premier then said that he wished to raise two specif- 
ic matters of aid, concerning the details of which he believed we 
had been informed by our MAAG in Saigon. The first was helicop- 
ters. The situation in Northern Laos (which he described at some 
length) was extremely disturbing and Foreign Minister Pearson in 
Ottawa had spoken to him of the difficulty of getting the Commis- 
sion into the area because of lack of transport. He said that the 
ground was such that helicopters were the only means by which 
the area could be covered. The Secretary promised to look into the 
matter but inquired whether light planes such as we have used in 
Korea might not be the answer, particularly since he understood 
that helicopters were in short supply as well as extremely expen- 
sive. 

The second request of the French Premier was for spare parts for 
American planes in French hands but now grounded in South Viet 
Nam. The Secretary agreed likewise to look into the status of this 
request. 
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M. Mendés-France then reverted to his concern over a possible 
rupture of the armistice by the Viet Minh if they were given any 
plausible excuse. He said he was worried over the thought of grant- 
ing additional military aid to any of the 3 Associated States. He 
was also concerned over any plans involving an increase in our 
extreme caution. 





No. 669 
Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF a08 
United States Minutes of the Opening Meeting of President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Mendés-France, at the White House, 
November 18, 1954, Noon * 


France 

Prime Minister Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

M. Seydoux 

M. Soutou 

The meeting began with the exposé by M. Mendés-France of the 

ratification prospects for the Paris accords.* M. Mendés-France 
said that the treaties had been submitted to the National Assembly 
and that the Foreign Affairs Committee had appointed as a rappor- 
teur General Billotte, who was favorable to ratification. M. Mendés- 
France said that he had set a deadline for Assembly ratification 
before the end of the year, although he could not guarantee the 
exact date on which it would take place. He emphasized that action 
by the Assembly would in effect be final acting, as the Assembly 
has the final authority in France. M. Mendés-France said that the 
French Senate would take the treaties up immediately after the 
Christmas vacation and would vote on them before the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. He said there would be a large favorable vote in the Senate. 
In the Assembly he said that the debate would be difficult and 
there would be no doubt on the results. He estimated that he would 





' Drafted on Nov. 22. These minutes, along with a cover sheet and a brief index, 
circulated as document MFT Min 1. A summary of this conversation was sent 
to Paris in telegram 1873, Nov. 21. (396.1-PA/11-2154) 
* For documentation on the Paris accords, signed at the conclusion of the Nine- 
Power and Four-Power Conferences in Paris on Oct. 23, 1954, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 
294 ff. 
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lose not more than 40 votes, compared to the preliminary vote in 
October when there were 360 favorable votes. M. Mendés-France 
said he was sure that ne would receive an absolute majority, which 
would be in the neighborhood of 320 to 325 votes in favor of the 
treaties. The maximum of the vote against the treaties would be 
260 provided the MRP voted against the treaties. If they merely ab- 
stained, the vote against the treaties would of course be much 
smaller. 

The President asked why the MRP were opposed to the treaties, 
and M. Mendés-France answered that their opposition was primari- 
ly based on internal political reasons, namely their opposition to 
his government, but that it was also based to a lesser extent on 
their great attachment to the EDC. 

The Secretary then asked for M. Mendés-France views about the 
ratification situation in Germany. M. Mendés-France replied that 
he thought the situation in Germany would be satisfactory. He said 
that Adenauer was having some trouble on the Saar but that that 
had been expected. M. Mendés-France said that the French were 
trying to help Adenauer and in the recent talks between Blanken- 
horn and Soutou * they had given the Germans a number of things 
which they had requested. For instance, they had agreed to inter- 
national supervision of the referendum by a commission composed 
of all the representatives of the Western European Union treaty, 
except France and Germany. Mendés-France said it was impossible 
to change the basic Saar agreement but that they were doing ev- 
erything they could to help Adenauer on procedural questions con- 
nected with the implementation of the agreement. 

The Secretary then commented that he had observed a better at- 
mosphere of Franco-German understanding at the London and 
Paris conferences than he had seen in the past. M. Mendés-France 
said it was necessary not only to have a complete Franco-German 
reconciliation but that it was also necessary to have close Franco- 
German cooperation in all fields, particularly the economic. In this 
connection, Franco-German economic negotiations would start on 
November 23. 

The President then stated his belief in Western Europe and said 
that it should be the third great force in the world. All that was 
necessary was close cooperation between the various countries of 
Western Europe. He said that the US was related by culture and 
blood to countries of Western Europe and in this sense was a prod- 
uct of Western Europe. For this reason we favor a strong Western 


Europe. 





*For reports on the Blankenhorn-Soutou talks, see vol. vu, Part 2, pp. 1403 ff 
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The President then said that within Western Europe the one 
major problem has been the age-old Franco-German problem. He 
said that he was all for Franco-German rapprochement and had 
been very pleased at the London and Paris accords. He said that he 
thrown in her lot with the Continent. 

M. Mendés-France then said that he would like to mention two 
items concerning the Saar. First, the Saar agreement with Germa- 
ny provided that the two countries would jointly ask the US and 
the UK to guarantee the agreement up to the peace treaty. The 
Prime Minister said he realized that there were some Constitution- 
al problems involved but he understood that a wording somewhat 
along the following lines might be possible: “Any violation of this 
agreement would be a grave threat to the peace and we would have 
to consider the situation arising from such a violation”. The Secre- 
tary said he thought it would be possible to work something out 
not only a question of aggression against the Saar but would cover 
the whole of the treaty. The President then said he saw no reason 
why something satisfactory could not be worked out by the experts. 
Mendés-France said that this was satisfactory to him. 


cited statements by Dean Acheson on January 18, 1950, 
Ambassador Dillon on June 8, 1954.* The Prime Minister 
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replied 
might last 100 years or so. He said that he had no idea how long i 
would last and it would have to be regarded as indeterminate. 
However, he pointed out that it was most important that the 
take such a commitment, as otherwise the French Assembly 
feel that the Saar settlement was precarious and fragile 
a permanent settlement. He admitted that such a pledge by 
might be difficult for Germany, but he said that the Germans knew 
that France intended to make this request. He then pointed out 
that the settlement at the peace treaty would be subject to agree- 
ment by the population of the Saar in a referendum and stated 


tt 





* Reference is to a statement by Secretary Acheson at a press conference in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 18, 1950; he said that “the political future of the Saar is a matter 
which should be determined by the peace treaty which will conclude the war with 
Germany.” (ON files, lot 60 D 641) 

' Not further identified 
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that this provision meant that we would not be forcing a solution 
on the Saar population if we agreed to the French request. 

as he could not make a commitment of this nature which was not 
approved by the Senate and which would be binding on his succes- 
sors. The Prime Minister said that he had never heard before that 
there was a Constitutional problem involved here, and he read the 
statement made by Dean Acheson on January 24 [/5], 1950. The 
Secretary then pointed out that Dean Acheson's statement was the 
reason why a Constitutional issue had been raised. He pointed out 
that Dean Acheson's statement was not binding on the present ad- 
ministration, that was presumably why the French wanted a new 
statement, but any new statement that he would make would not 
be binding on future Administrations. The Prime Minister then re- 
iterated the importance of this matter and said that it would be 
raised certainly in the French Parliament during the course of the 


treaty, provided the EDC came into being. M. Mendés-France also 
pointed out that such an agreement to support the settlement at 
the peace treaty was a basic part of the Van Naters’ report on the 
Saar, * which had greatly influenced the present Saar agreement. 
then pointed out that the situation was different 
i the EDC. The Germans and the French then 
wanted the Saar to be permanently fitted into the European 
framework. The present settlement, he stated, was good but not as 
good, and the present agreement asked only for a US and UK guar- 
antee up to the time of the peace treaty. M. Mendés-France inter- 
rupted to say that the French have always and stil] do want a defi- 
nite settlement. He pointed out that their original position had 
been a flat one that the settlement would have to be definite and 
final and that they had only modified this position to accommodate 
the Germans so as not to prejudice the consideration of the 
German frontiers in the East at the peace treaty. However the 
French attach great importance to the present settlement being 
definite. 
The President then said that while he felt the French certainly 
had the right to take our past statements at face value he thought 
it was most important that we do not make Adenauer's task more 





* Regarding the van der Goes van Naters report, which recommended the Euro 
peanization of the Saar, see vol. vu, Part 2, p. 1452 
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difficult. M. Mendés-France said that he agreed that we must make 
things as easy as possible for Germany, but on the other hand he 
felt it was vital that the Saar be permanently removed as a bone of 
contention between France and Germany. The Saar must be a fin- 
ished subject that would not rise up again to plague Franco 

The President closed the discussion by saying that he agreed in 
general that it was better to tidy things up and settle them but 
that in this case we must look out for Adenauver'’s interests and 
must try to be helpful to both sides. 
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Press Briefings 

The Secretary proposed that for purposes of assuring a common 
approach to press briefings, representatives of both sides discuss 
the line to be taken with the press immediately after the meeting. 
It was agreed that Mr. McCardle, Mr. Merchant, Mr. Robertson 
would meet with M. Millet and Froment-Meurice for this purpose. 
It was proposed that a communiqué drafting group also get togeth- 
er after the meeting, and it was agreed that M. Jones and M. 
Soutou would do this. It was also agreed that M. Mendés-France 
would arrive for the meetings about 10-15 Friday morning and the 
Secretary would be there shortly thereafter as soon as he could get 
away from the Cabinet meeting. It was agreed that the afternoon 
discussion would start with the subject of Indochina. 


which M. la Chambre and General Ely participated, and at which 
time agreement was reached on basic policy toward Indochina. * 
He said the French still ee ee oe oe 
working to achieve the agreed objectives. He said that there 
been new developments since then but they had not 
general picture. He said he believed that the French have 
responsibilities in the area, they have been there a long time 
can be helpful in the future. He said that as a result of the Geneva 
Conference, the French have special rights with respect to the area 
which other countries do not have. This was important, for if the 
US. rather than the French took certain measures, this might be 
subject to considerable criticism from the other side. 

Collins’ Statement 

Premier Mendés-France said that he had seen in the newspaper 
that morning the declaration to the press of General Collins pro- 
posing measures which might well bring protests from the Commu- 
nist side. He said he thought it was extremely important to offer 
the Communists no pretext for alleging that a breach of the Armi- 
stice had taken place, a point which he had made to the Secretary 
Wednesday evening. From what General Collins said concerning 
the military responsibilities that the United States was prepared to 
undertake, it was apparent that French responsibilities were to be 
decreased and to disappear finally, these responsibilities to be 
taken over by the United States. He said that the French need to 





* Reference is to the US-French talks on Indochina which took place in Washing- 
ton, Sept. 27-29, 1954; for documentation on these talks, see vol. xm, Part 2, pp 
2080 ff 
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know what the U.S. policies are, whether the United States had 
the intention of taking over French responsibilities. He said he had 
to explain to the French people why they should still support a 
heavy burden with regard to Indochina, and if they get the impres- 
sion that there is no utility in carrying such a burden, there may 
be strong reactions. 

Premier Mendés-France said he felt no steps should be taken by 
the United States without there being full consultation. He said 
that the French always avoid presenting the United States with 
any accomplished fact. He pointed out that there had been no con- 
sultation prior to the declaration of General Collins and he de 
scribed this as not being a good procedure, and expressed the hope 
that there could be full consultation in the future. 

Premier Mendés-France said that with regard to Asia as a whole, 
the French accept the United States as leaders of the Western com- 
munity and have decided to follow the U.S. lead there, being par- 


sions to make and need to know where the United 
Before going into specific points with regard to Indochina, he said 
an understanding was needed on various general matters there. 
The Secretary stated that the US. realizes the French preoccupa- 
tions with these matters and is aware that there is greater sensitiv- 
ity regarding actions taken by the United States in Indochina than 
perhaps would be the case when such actions are taken by the 
French who have an accepted stake in the area. He said that any 


claimed. He emphasized that the U.S. had no desire to do anything 
that was provocative. 

The Secretary said he was not aware of General Collins’ state 
ment, not having seen the newspaper, and that this was the first 
knowledge he had of it. He said he would ogree there should be 
consultation before any statements are made that would affect 

other. He said he appreciated what Premier Mendés-France 
said regarding United States responsibilities. He said the U.S. was 

that the common objectives could not be achieved without 
close cooperation, that French participation is needed in programs 
on which there is agreement. He said the US. has never thought of 
disregarding the interests of the French people, and that without 
the French there would be a vacuum in Indochina which enemy 
forces would rapidly fill. He said it was important that there be as 
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much agreement as possible on long-term objectives. He said there 
was a feeling in some quarters that in the end some compromise 
and cooperation between the North and South Vietnamese would 
be inevitable. He said the U.S. would be willing to listen to any ar- 
guments along this line but that the US. is not itself disposed to 
accept this thesis, which the U.S. felt would inevitably result in the 
loss of the area to the Communists. 

US Views on Indochina Situation 


The Secretary said that frankly the US. faces the problem of 


he- 4 of the government at the present time. He said that the US. 
is prepared to support Diem strongly if the French are also pre- 
pared. He said there was no use in the French and U.S. working in 
different directions, that in order to accomplish anything they 
must work together 
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With regard to a phase-out of French forces, the Secretary said 
he was not in any way referring to a diminution of French com- 
mercial and cultural interests in Indochina. He said that these 
were rooted and deserved to be a more or less permanent part of 
the society. He said that the U.S. welcomes this and had no desire 
to supplant the French in this respect. He said that if there was 
any evidence of any contrary views among Americans, he would 
like to know about this and he would take steps to eliminate it. 

Mendés View on Indochina Situation 

Premier Mendés-France said that with regard to the present 
Government the French had agreed in September to support Diem 
as a trial, although they were not very optimistic about his abili- 
ties. He said the French were surprised that some of the US. offi- 
cials seemed to have had a different view of French intentions, but 
he believed that matter was cleared up now. He said with regard to 
the Secretary's question Wednesday evening * he had checked and 
found that the French had pressed Bao Dai to have General Hinh 
called back to France and this was further evidence that the 
French had done their best. 

The Secretary said that when he spoke about this in Paris * 
there had been some concern about some of the lesser officials but 
that this concern had dissipated and he could say now that the 
US. feeling was without :: y ~werve that the French were actually 
working with the U.S. in supporting Diem. 

Premier Mendés-France said that the French will continue to 
support Diem but he felt that the French and the U.S. might be 
obliged in a few months to consider a replacement. He said he had 
no one to propose at this time but wished to point out that some of 
the Vietnamese who had worked with the French in the past had 
made much better records than has Diem. He said that Tam, al- 
though considered too close to the French, had achieved results in 
clearing provinces and in establishing the national army. He said 
that in some provinces at the present time there were some Viet- 
namese governors who were quite efficient, that two or three had 
done quite well and had the situation well in hand, which proves 
that such good men do exist. 

Premier Mendés-France said he believed that the French and the 
U.S. should now give Diem some specific advice, particularly in 
regard to agrarian reform, concerning which promises had been 
made long ago and nothing had been done, whereas the Viet Minh 





* For a record of this meeting which took place the previous day, see Document 


* Reference is to Dulles’ meeting with Mendés-Frar n Paris on Oct. 20; for a 
record of this conversation, reported to the Departmer ‘tate in telegram Dulte 5 
of Oct. 21, see vol. xim, Part 2, p. 2147. 
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had achieved results and had a propaganda advantage thereby. 
be advised to establish an efficient ad- 


Sai . 
problem is control of the situation outside of the city. With 
regard to the propaganda, he said the Viet Minh was doing very 


Diem was not using it efficiently. He said propaganda should not 
emanate from the U.S. or from the French but from the Vietnam- 
ese themselves. 

He said that Diem should be given only a certain amount of time 
to act on such a program, for time was short. The U.S. and France 
might then consult every month or two to see what type of con- 
crete action Diem had taken. 

U.S. Technical Assistance 


Premier Mendés- rance said that with regard to the French role 
in Indochina, he appreciated what the Secretary had said, but he 
felt that in many situations the local U.S. authorities had not 
always acted consistently. This he said made a bad impression, 
even among the French troops there. With regard to cultural mat- 
ters, the French were surprised that the U.S. are proposing to send 
Vietnamese officials to the U.S. for training; this was not in the 
French language and thus was not useful and not urgent. He said 
that in Vietnam and Cambodia an American university was inter- 
ested in establishing an administrative training school. He said he 
did not see the reason for this. He said that administration was 
conducted by French methods, and training should be consistent 
with them. He said that the French had this view not for any self- 
ish reasons, but he did not believe it was in the mutual interest to 
give the impression that on a long term basis the U.S. was replac- 
ing France. This, he said, created a bad impression in Indochina 
and in France. He said a French Parliamentary Commission repre- 
senting a number of the parties had just returned from Indochina 
and had expressed concern about these developments. He said this 
problem also comes out in the matter of military training. He said 
all of this gives the Communists a pretext, a basis, on which to 
start again hostilities. 

Premier Mendés-France said that in September it was agreed to 
set up tripartite coordinating committees in Indochina, but they 
had never been set up, and aid programs had not developed on a 
coordinated basis. 

He said that with regard to the tuture and the matter of coopera- 
tion between North and South Vietnam, he felt the same way as 
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the Secretary did, that such cooperation would be very bad. He said 
that at Genc.2 the Communists proposed many tricks in proposing 
certain bipartite relations between the North and the South but 
that the French had tought against it. He said he thought the only 
thing that could be done was to develop political strength in South 
Vietnam as a counterpart to the North. He said that even if it is 
not as strong as the North, if there is real political life, something 
could be hoped for, although he didn’t know exactly what. As long 
as there was disorder there would be infiltration and no counter- 
part to the North. 

Mr. Stassen said that technical exchange programs such as those 
for Indochina were not intended to reduce the interests of any 
other nation. He cited India as an example, where the US. is defi- 
nitely not trying to reduce the interests of Great Britain. He said 
the aim of the program in the Associated States was to increase 
the abilities of the local leadership, and he assumed that this parai- 
leled similar activity of the French. He said that perhaps more con- 
sultation was needed but he was not aware that the problem exist- 
ed. He said the program was the same as in 41 other countries. 

Plea for US-French Coordination 

Premier Mendés-France said that Indochina should be considered 
as a special case and special caution should be exerted to avoid 
misunderstandings. He said that with regard to this administrative 
school there would be a political result, depending on whether the 
French or the U.S. did the training. He said he insisted that this 
concern was not based on selfish reasons but on common interests. 
The Secretary said that the U.S. programs were not thought of as a 
political instrument, that the U.S. was interested in the area for 
only one reason, that if it fell it would affect the security interests 
of the United States. The Secretary said that as he understood it, 
there had been no specific agreement in September on the appro- 
priate machinery for coordination. Mr. Robertson said that the 
principle of coordination to avoid duplication or ~verlapping, and 
direct aid, had been agreed upon, but that so far: . machinery had 
been established, as U.S. aid programs had not yet been developed. 
Premier Mendés-France said he believed there should be coordina- 
tion in the planning of programs, not just their execution. Mr. Rob- 
ertson said he understood there had been close coordination be- 
tween Ambassador Heath and General Ely. Premier Mendés- 
France said the French often heard indirectly about certain U.S. 
activities and that it would be useful in the future to have more 
coordination. He said that it might be done on the spot or in Wash- 
ington, as the U.S. preferred. The Secretary and Mr. Robertson 
said they believed it should be done on the spot, and Premier 
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The Secretary said that perhaps the first thing to do was to find 
the local people that should be dealt with in the three States, have 
an understanding on this point, and initiate coordination through 
them. Premier Mendés-France asked if the U.S. objected to having 
committees. The Secretary said that perhaps it was a matter of se- 
mantics, but he thought the people could get together periodically 
and perhaps this could be called a committee. He said that he did 
object to formal standing committees with minutes et cetera 
through which every matter would have to be cleared. He said he 
would not waui our activities limited to committee action nor to 
have to go through those formalities. 

Premier Mendés-France said it was dangerous to give the feeling 
to the Indochinese that they can play the French and Americans 
off against each other. He said the French would prefer formal pro- 
cedures. The Secretary said the two representatives should keep 
closely in touch with euch other and that sometimes they might 
wish to consult before approaching the local government, and that 
sometimes matters might be taken up individuaily. He said he 
liked flexible procedures. He said he did not want to evade the sub- 
stance of what was agreed to in September, that he would agree on 
this again. He said he did not want duplication of effort or to give 
the Vietnamese an opportunity to play one against the other. He 
said, however, that the situation was not sufficiently clear to name 
now a special committee; particularly in the beginning to maintain 
as much flexibility as possible. Premier Mendés-France said some 
of the Indochinese tell the Americans that the U.S. is popular and 
that the French colonialists are unpopular, whereas they say to the 
French the opposite, that the French understand their problems 
whereas the Americans were troublesome. He said perhaps some of 
the Americans believed what they were told and he thought they 
should be warned against this. 

The Secretary said he would see that the people in the field were 
instructed to take steps to set up the necessary machinery for co- 
ordination. 

UK Participation in Aid Programs 

Premier Mendés-France said he had mentioned previously the 
possibilities of UK participation in aid programs, and the matter of 
relation between what is done in Indochina and the Colombo orga- 
nization. The Secretary said he had no objections to the UK partici- 
pation. He said, however, that if there were formal committees, 
that if the UK came in, certainly Australia would want to come in 
as well as anyone who had an interest in the area. He said a com- 
mittee would become far too large and complicated to get anything 
done. He said that instead the U.S. and France should keep in 
touch with all who are willing to do something in the area. He said 
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perhaps eventually there might be some coordination of effort with 
regard to Indochina programs under the Manila Treaty where 
there would be some more formal setup, but formality should be 
avoided in Indochina now where the situation is more urgent. 

Cut in FEC 

Premier Mendés-France said the French had given the US. their 
military plans as they stand now, which involv. forces of 150,000 to 
be brought down to 100,000 at the end of next year. He said it was 
necessary to have that strength in Indochina. He said General 
Hinh was popular with the Army, that General Ely warned that 
his departure might result in incidents. He said what was impor- 
tant was whether the Army will have any new recruits. He said he 
also understood the U.S. was considering setting up another Army 
solely for internal order directly supporting the Government. He 
said this would be a delicate matter and that this would result in a 
weakening of the regular Army which, if fighting broke out, would 
be needed particularly if the French were to withdraw. He said the 


Premier Mendés-France said, concerning the French Army, that 
he had spoken some time ago about spare parts for aircraft which 


discuss it but rather that the finance people of the Embassy would 
be prepared to discuss the matter. He said that M. Faure had un- 
derstood that by the end of November there would be a response 
and that he would be very happy to know the answer. He said he 
hoped that the support given in the past would be continued; even 
though aid had been in support of military operations which had 
ceased nevertheless the present political need to maintain security 
in Vietnam was exactly the same as before. 

US Training Mission 

Premier Mendés-France said, with reference to training, that 
what General Collins had said indicated that eventually the U.S. 
would have all responsibility and that the U.S. intended only tem- 
porarily to use French help. He said this must be avoided. He said 
this would cause many inconveniences and in particular would give 
pretext to the Viet Minh. 

Helicopters 

Premier Mendés-France said that with regard to helicopters he 
wished to record what he had told the Secretary Wednesday night 
concerning the need of 6 of these planes for the Internal Control 
Commission. He said Mr. Pearson in Ottawa had urged him to 
insist on this matter, particularly because of the need for the Com- 
mission to get into northern Laos. 
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Aid to FEC 

The Secretary said that our experts would be glad to talk to the 
Embassy Financial Attaché with regard to a contribution for the 
French Expeditionary Corps. He said, however, that such talks 
must be tentative because the U.S. must consider the minimum 
total cost of what is worthwhile doing. He said that in view of the 
odds against success, the U.S. may not wish to enlarge the stake. 
The U.S. needed estimates of various kinds concerning the cost of 
aid to the French forces, of training a national army, and the re- 
quirements for economic and technical assistance. He said that if it 
was a big sum, it perhaps might not be worthwhile doing. Conse- 
quently, any commitment would be subject to a total review of the 
program. 

Mr. Hensel said there was no plan to establish any separate new 
army. He said the U.S. was considering whether what was needed 
was forces for internal security plus reliance on the Manila Pact 
and our own resources, or whether it was necessary to build forces 
to retard invasion; it was more a question of the character of the 
national army, that there would be only one force. He said General 
Collins and General Ely had hard discussions along these lines. 

With regard to spare parts, he said he had no information that 
planes had been grounded whose use was necessary. He said he 
would have to take into account the balance between use of planes 
and the availability of spare parts. 

With regard to helicopters, he said that the U.S. had no appro- 
priated funds to supply the Control Commission and he moreover 
was not clear as to the availability of such planes. Ambassador 
Bonnet said that the request was to supply the French who in turn 
had the responsibility to provide the Control Commission with the 
means to carry out its function. Premier Mendés-France said he 
must emphasize the importance of northern Laos as it was a key 
area with regard to blocking further Communist expansion toward 
the other areas of southeast Asia. He said that at Geneva much 
was done to retain this area and now it was being lost because the 
Con’rol Commission could not get there. He said the French had 
already given all the helicopters they could spare and that only six 
more were needed. Mr. Hensel said he would like a memorandum 
concerning more information on this matter. Premier Mendés 
France said that some time ago a memorandum had been given at 
Paris and Saigon, and Mr. Hensel said he would appreciate it very 
much if a further memorandum could be furnished concerning 
what has been provided and what capabilities the French already 
had to provide the needed planes. 
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French Mission in Hanoi-Haiphong 

Premier Mendés-France said he felt there should be further dis- 
cussions concerning the training of the National Army Friday 
morning. He said he wish=4 to use the remaining time to refer to 
the French mission to Nor, Vietnam. He read the terms of refer- 
ence provided M. Sainteny. He said that the French feared the Vi- 
etnamese will ask for reciprocity perhaps for representatives of 
Vietminh to be established in Saigon which would be dangerous, or 
in Paris which would be difficult to refuse. He said that this mis- 
sion was very important for the French remaining in the North 
and although not many remained in Hanoi, there would be a real 
problem when Haiphong was evacuated. He asked whether the Sec- 
retary had any advice in this delicate matter. The Secretary said 
that any advice he could give now would not be helpful. Premier 
Mendés-France said that whenever the Secretary wished he would 
like to speak further on this matter. 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) ' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, November 19, 1954. 
Subject: General Assembly Speech 
Participants: M. Mendes-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

The Secretary 

Mr. Merchant 

The French Premier called on the Secretary at his own request 

prior to the plenary session. * After briefly referring to the receipt 
of a message from Paris which indicated that the situation in the 
French Assembly was growing very difficult by reason of the North 
African developments, the French Premier stated that he was plan- 
ning to make a speech in the General Assembly before his return 
to France; that he was anxious to make it a “big” speech and to 
secure thereby a favorable effect on French public opinion. He 
planned to concentrate on the question of tensions between East 
and West and he said that in this connection he was planning to 
make three proposals or propositions. 





' According to the Secretary's appointment book, this meeting took place at 10:36 
a. m. on Nov. 19. (Princeton University, Dulles papers, “Dulles’ Appointment Book") 

* For a record of the Second Plenary Meeting, which began at 10:45 a. m., see the 
US. Minutes, infra. 
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The first of these was to follow up an earlier Indian proposal and 
urge that further experiments in the atomic and thermonuclear 
field should be stopped. 

The Secretary immediately replied that we had most carefully 
considered this matter and despite its original appeal had dis- 
missed it for reasons which were weighty but too detailed for him 
to give at the moment. 

The French Premier then said that he proposed to suggest that 
the State Treaty for Austria be signed but that the period allowed 
for withdrawal of forces be extended from 90 days, as provided for 
by the Treaty, to a period of two years. 

Lastly, M. Mendes-France indicated that he intended to discuss 
the possibility of further negotiation with the Soviets. He would 
first knock down their latest proposal as unrealistic and clumsy. 
He did, however, want to suggest that at an appropriate time, say 
in March or April, after ratification of the Paris Agreements and 
after adequate quiet diplomatic preparation, the West would be 
willing to talk to the Soviets. 

On these last two points, as well as in detail on the first, the Sec- 
retary promised to give the Premier the benefit of his thinking 
later in the day. 

At 2:40 P. M., prior to the opening of the afternoon plenary, * M. 
Mendes-France called on the Secretary at the latter’s request and 
was handed the attached informal -.. orandum by the Secretary * 
discussing the three points which hiendes-France had indicated in 
the morning he intended to insert in his speech before the General 
Assembly. 

The Secretary discussed at some length the reasons which led us 
to decide against proposing a moratorium and it was apparent that 
the French Premier was impressed with the arguments. It was 
equally clear that he was not particularly familiar with the subject 
matter. For example, he expressed some surprise at the extent to 
which tactical weapons were being developed and incorporated into 
our military establishment. He said that he would desire to consult 
his own atomic experts urgently in light of the Secretary's com- 
ments but he made no commitment to exclude the subject from his 
United Nations speech. 

On the second point relating to Austria he indicated, after the 
circumstances (with which he was unfamiliar) of Raab’s visit to 
this country were explained to him, that he would try to get hold 





* For a record of the Third Plenary Meeting, which began at 3:30 p. m., see Docu- 
ment 674. 
* Not printed. 
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of the Austrian Chancellor on Sunday with a view to securing his 
agreement to his making the two-year proposal. 

On the third point the Secretary said that he thought a general 
statement of willingness to negotiate after ratification and after 
adequate preparation was unexceptionable but that he thought it 
would be a great mistake to mention any date. Mendes-France indi- 
cated that he was wedded to the idea of a date. The Secretary said 
that we could not agree to it nor would it be possible to attempt to 
secure agreement within the U.S. Government on this subject prior 
to the delivery of the speech. This matter was left unresolved. 

Attached is a copy of the informal memorandum on the subject 
handed by the Secretary to M. Mendes-France. 
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The Secretary initiated discussion by saying that the US had 
given further thought overnight on certain matters and he wished 
now to make it quite clear there was no feeling on the part of the 
US that positive results could be achieved in Indochina in any way 
except by the closest of cooperation between the two countries. He 
wid that historically French influence existed in the area which 
must be dependent upon to help hold Indochina. Therefore, what- 
ever the US does should be done in close cooperation with the 
French. US may have its own ideas but in the last analysis if the 
French do not feel that they can usefully cooperate on such a basis 
as the US might propose, the US would shift to a basis upon which 
there was agreement. 

He said he still considered it inadvisable to set up bipartite, tri- 
partite, or quadripartite committees. Rather in all fields our repre- 
sentatives should be under instructions to cooperate with each 
other. He suggested the drafting of an outline instruction to US 
and French representatives in Indochina indicating how they 
should work together and proposed that a small drafting committee 
be set up for this purpose. 

The Secretary stated that he contemplated initially that bilateral! 
talks be held between US and French representatives and then 
others might be brought in such as the Viet-Namese, UK, et cetera, 
as the situation warranted. 

The Secretary said that in addition US thought it was desirable 
to have monthly or more often talks in Washington at a higher 
level so as to assure that co-ordination was taking place. 

Premier Mendés-France said that he wished to express agree- 
ment with what the Secretary had said, that he was grateful re- 
garding his remarks concerning French responsibilities. He said 
that the French considered Indochina policy as only one part of 
overall policy in Asia in which the US has the highest responsibil- 
ities. He said that perhaps there would be some decisions along 
lines that the French had not proposed or that the French did not 
feel was best that France would make the necessary compromise in 
that general spirit. He said that it was necessary that the impor- 
tant things be discussed first before they are accomplished facts, 
France wished to be included in the preparation of policies and pro- 
grams. 

He said that he agreed on the proposals on the organization of 
work including the drafting of joint or similar instructions. 
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He said that on the subject of Seato there was a procedural! point 
in that Sir Anthony Eden had expressed to him the British desire 
that the UK Ambassador be included. Subsequent discussion indi- 
cated that there would be a meeting at 3:30 Friday afternoon on 
this subject in which the British Ambassador would participate. * 

Collins’ Minute of Understanding * 

In response to an inquiry from the Secretary as to whether he 
had anything to say concerning the memorandum General Collins 
had discussed with General Ely, Premier Mendés-France stated 
that he was worried about it. Referring to the text, he said that 
Article 1 could be discussed further on the expert level, that Arti- 
cle 2 concerning the autonomy of the Viet-Namese National Army, 
the French had no objection and hoped that responsibility could be 
transferred by July 1 but was not sure that it could be accom- 
plished by that date. 

He said that the difficulties arose over the next paragraphs. The 
statement that US would be responsible for all military assistance 
is likely to raise very important objections. Also the fact that the 
use of “more” French people in training program was forseen, how- 
ever, if the main body of the instructors was French it would be 
difficult to understand why the political responsibility for training 
is in American hands. Another objection was from the point of 
view of the Geneva agreements and he expressed doubt that the 
Collins plan was consistent with these agreements. 

The Secretary asked which provision of the agreement he had in 
mind, Premier Mendés-France said that the agreement provided 
that no military help could be brought in from the outside to Viet- 
Nam from foreign sources, but this didn’t apply to French forces, 
only to say other foreign forces. He said he believed this would 
bring about very great reactions on the part of the Communists. 
He said it would also bring reactions on the part of the French 
within the Expeditionary Corps in particular. If the corps felt it 
had no more responsibility other than merely to defend the area in 
case of an attack it would have a bad impact on morale—this was 
dangerous to the fighting spirit of the only real free force in the 
area. He said that the difficulties in Article 4 derived from those in 





* For a record of the meetings held between US. and French officials and between 
US. and British officials on Nov. 19, which resulted in the creation of a Manila Pact 
Working Group, see the memorandum of conversations by Galloway, Nov. 19, vol. 
xn, Part 1, p. 986. 

® minute of understanding and the agreement ultimately signed by Gen. J. 
Collins, the President's Representative in Vietnam, and Gen. Pau! Ely, 
High Commissioner, on Dec. 13, 1954, is documented in vol. xm, Part 2, pp. 
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Article 3 and that the same objections apply. This was also true 
with Articles 5 and 6. 

The Secretary said that in line with what he had said earlier, the 
US did not wish to press for any formula if the French found it 
seriously objectionable. He said the US did not wish responsibilities 
unless it could discharge them. He said the basic question is who is 
to be responsible for training. He said that our military had views 
concerning the method and theory of training which had been used 
with some success in Korea and Formosa. The people training 
cannot do the different kinds of things at the same time, thus there 
should be decision between the use of French methods or American 
methods. This does not mean that the French personnel would be 
eliminated but the basic theory should be established as one or the 
other. The US is willing to take on the training job if it is to be the 
US responsibility. 

Admiral Davis said that at present Generals Collins and Ely 
were considering all the pros and cons on this subject and he sug- 
gested that no firm decision be made at the meeting on this point 
while the two Generals were busily and he believed successfully ne- 
gotiating. 

Premier Mendés-France said that he didn’t know if the matter 
was that simple and whether it had to be either one method or the 
other. He said that if Generals Ely and Collins agree it would be 
all right with the French for they were in Washington to help Gen- 
eral Ely. He said he would be surprised if Ely accepted Articles 3 
and 4. For example, he said, Article 4 speaks of “for a given time” 
that French help would be necessary. This had definite long run 
implications. 

The Secretary referred to the cable General Collins had submit- 
ted on his conversations with General Ely in which it was reported 
that General Ely had specifically agreed with the assignment of re- 
sponsibilities. He said that General Ely had agreed with all the 
principles contained in the memorandum except one important 
point and that was Paragraph 5. He said that perhaps General Col- 
lins had gotten an inaccurate impression of General Ely’s views. 

Premier Mendés-France said that he had a cable from Ely sent 
November 17 and the report was not at all the same. He read from 
the cable which was to the effect that if the Collins proposal was 
accepted it would result in the eviction of French influence. It said 
General Collins envisaged sending to the US hundreds of Viet- 
Namese officers each year. This would weaken French cultural in- 
fluence in the country. It proposed the eventual replacement of the 
French cadres with US, running a risk for the morale of the 
French Expeditionary Corps; the telegram stated that he has not 
given his approval to General Collins. The cable also made refer- 
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ence to the probable Viet-Minh reactions. Mendés-France then said 
that he repeated that if agreement were reached in Saigon there 
would be no objections in Paris Saigon 

US Objectives in Indochina 

The Secretary said that he would like to make some comments 
ich he hoped would not be misunderstood. The primary p 

id, was to build up a strong national force in free Viet-Nam. 
was not to establish US influence in a new area or to 
French influence in an old area. First regard was for the 


Hit 


of Vi 
no US nor French influence would be remaining a year from 
consideration should be given to what will strengthen 
force as soon as possible. We should not let : 

: ' ige compromise the achivement of this ob- 
The US recognized that the cultural and commercial i 
the area were 90% French. He said he begged that every- 
possible be done not to allow respective national po 


rat 


tic or nationalistic. He asked Mendés-France to try very hard in 
this direction and the US shall do likewise. 


matter can then be referred to Generals Collins and Ely. Premier 
Mendés-France said that he hoped Genera! Collins would not make 
any public statements on the matter before an agreement was 
reached and the Secretary said that he understood the French con- 

Force 

The Secretary referred to the size of the Viet-Namese forces and 
the proposals that they be reduced and inquired whether Mendés- 
France had any comments. Mendés-France replied that this matter 
could be discussed by the people on the spot. Mr. Hensel stated 
that a 50% reduction in the Viet-Namese forces was anticipated 
and again stated that it was clearly understood that there were not 
be two forces. Premier Mendés-France said there must be some 
misunderstanding for Ely had specifically discussed the problem of 
respective pay scales in the two Viet-Namese forces. The French 
had planned on a national army of 200,000 men, an army in the 
strict sense of the word and yet there seemed to be an idea of an- 
other force for internal order. The Secretary stated that the con- 
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cept was to have one force totaling some 83,000 men following a 
reduction of the present forces of 170,000 men through a selective 
discharge process. He said this would take six months to do and the 
costs were estimated to be $200 million a year. 

Premier Mendeés-France said that the French really didn't under- 
stand. He said that he was not really able to discuss military mat- 
ters but as he understood it at the end of 1955 there would only be 
100,000 in the French Expeditionary Corps. He said that Diem 
wants all French forces out in the spring of 1956 and if Diem in- 
sists the forces will all come out. But who then would be responsi- 
ble? The Viet-Minh forces have been increased, and are still being 
increased. If the Viet-Namese had only 90,000 men he didn’t see 
what they could do, perhaps internal order, that would be difficult 
but perhaps possible, but they could not resist aggression. He said 
there seems to be something he didn't understand. 

The Secretary said he wished to express his understanding of the 
situation. He said the main purpose of these troops was to main- 
tain order against subversion and only to provide a blocking force 
against an open armed attack from without. If there was an open 
attack, the area was subject to protection from outside under the 
Manila Pact. He said he thought that US would be prepared to 
throw some forces in this situation. He said he believed that this 
would serve to deter that kind of an attack. He said it may not but 
the US did not feel it possible to build up the forces strong enough 
to throw back any attack. The burden was too prohibitive. Already 
we had a very heavy burden in Korea and even there if there was 
an attack the US would respond on an attack on Northern Korea 
or Manchuria presumably in connection with its allies under the 
16 power declaration. This deterrent was supplemented by the local 
operation in Korea which cost some $500 million annually. In Viet- 
Nam, the proposed force would cost some $300 million annually. If 
one attempted to build sufficient Viet-Namese forces to cope alone 
with this situation it would cost well over a billion a year and not 
only is there a problem of the costs of the army alone but in such a 
situation with large numbers of men serving in forces the whole 
economy would become a public charge and require subsidies. He 
said that the US theory was to have adequate local forces to deal 
with subversive activities and to serve as a small blocking force. 
Reliance for the principal deterrent would be on the obligations un- 
dertaken by the signatories of the Manila Treaty. This concept 
seemed the only practical one to the US and the US even with all 
of its strength cannot maintain in all the troubled spots of the 
world forces to cope with the forces that can be mounted by the 
Soviet Bloc, so that it was necessary to rely on deterrent forces 
from without and the maintenance of the centralized mobile re- 
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serve. This was the basic strategy underlying the recommendations 
of Genera! Collins. 

Premier Mendés-France said that he understood the general 
principles and they appeared feasible. He said they would have to 
be studied by the military men on the spot and the matters should 
be left up to Generals Collins and Ely. 

Refugees 

The Secretary raised the matter of the Catholic refugees which 
were being deterred from moving to the South by the Viet-Minh 
and inquired whether this might be brought up in the United Na- 
tions. He said this was a clear breach of the Armistice. He said he 
greatly admired the action the French had taken in this situation 
and the great perils that have been faced to get the people out. He 
said that public opinion should be focused on this situation and it 
might thereby bring pressure on the Viet-Minh to cooperate. 

Premier Mendés-France said this matter was the primary re- 
sponsibility of the International Control Commission. He said he 
was disappointed in the weakness of the Control Commission on 
this point. He said he had spoken to Mr. Pearson who is sending 
instructions to the Canadian members of the Commission but that 
was not enough. He said he felt it was necesary to try to do some- 
thing with the Indians. He said that perhaps other countries 
should join in on this and that perhape something could be done 
via the Vatican which had already expressed an interest to the 
French on this problem. He said it might impress the Indians for 
they appear to want to be on good relations with the Catholics due 
to the Goa situation and others. 

The Secretary said the US did not maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican and Mendés-France said that perhaps other chan- 
nels could be used to reach the Pope. The Secretary said that he 
thought that presenting the matter at the UN would be the best 
‘vay to issue opinion on the situation, perhaps through a letter 
from the Vietnamese Observer to the Secretary General. Premier 
Mendeés-France said that this would be dangerous for the people 
concerned and it was not the normal procedure under the Geneva 
agreements. The responsibility rested on the chairman of the Com- 
mission to do more in this matter. He said he couldn't see that UN 
action would have any effect on the Viet-Minh—perhaps unlike the 
Soviets and the Communist Chinese, the Viet-Minh were totally 
disinterested in what the UN might do in this matter. He said he 
was thinking not as much of representations but merely diplomatic 
approaches to the Indians and that perhaps something could be 
done towards Nehru personally, who would be morally obliged to 
act particularly due to his recent attitude towards his meeting with 
Mao. Perhaps it is best that the UK approach Nehru personally 
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and that at the same time France, US, and UK would make ap- 
proaches to the three members of the Commission so that India 
would not be singled out. The Secretary said he was not sure of the 
US position for at the Geneva conference the US had never ad- 
hered to the final act. Premier Mendés-France said that US had 
made a statement that it would not countenance a breach of the 
agreement and that if this matter could not be taken up in 
common with the US it perhaps should not be done at all. The Sec- 
retary said he would take this up with his legal advisers. Premier 
Mendés-France said it would be bad if the impression was created 
that the US was not interested in this problem. 

Financial Aid 

The Secretary said that he propesed that US and French repre- 
sentatives concert their thinking on aid matters as soon as the 
French financial people were ready. Premier Mendés-France re- 
ferred to reports in the morning's press and said that he preferred 
that the discussions be held next week and not a part of the 
present talks. He said he did not want to give any impression that 
political decisions were dominated by financial considerations. 


Cambodia 


The Secretary referred to Cambodia and asked if the French be- 
lieve that the Control Commission had a responsibility for supervis- 
ing the elections. Premier Mendés-France said that the French felt 
they definitely had no responsibility. At Geneva it was set forth 
that Cambodia and Laos were independent countries and the elec- 
tions would only be the normal ones. This was different from Viet- 
Nam where there were no governments but only provisional au- 
thorities. The Secretary said that it was also the US view that the 
Commission should not supervise elections. Premier Mendés-France 
said there would appear to be a legal difficulty in that at the last 
minute on that very funny night of the Armistice negotiations, 
when Molotov agreed to everything, Cambodia introduced a new 
paper and insisted that it be made part of the Armistice agreement 
and everyone agreed. The Communists now make the legal argu- 
ment that because this paper is now included in the Armistice the 
Control Commission is competent to supervise the elections. He 
said that he was quite sure that this did not really give the Com- 
mission that right and that the maximum that was involved was 
that if any Cambodian citizen felt after the elections that he had 
not had the full rights entitled to him under the Armistice he 
might protest to the Control Commission. He mentioned that the 
Canadians were worried about this particular Article 6 and found 
it to be embarrassing. 
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It was agreed that the next meeting to be held at 3:00 Friday 
afternoon and that a working party would by that time develop 
draft joint instructions to the US and French representatives in 
Indochina. * 





* For a record of the talks held later that afternoon, see Document 674 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) * 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, November 19, 1954. 
Subject: Saar 
Participants: Premier Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 


The Secretary 
Livingston T. Merchant 


The Secretary told M. Mendés-France that since the talk at the 
White House * we had given this matter further consideration and 
that he felt the Premier was entitled to know that our preliminary 
thinking was to the effect that it would not be possible to give a 
fresh committal to support the Saar settlement in the Peace Treaty 
except under the unlikely circumstance that the Germans as well 
as the French ask for such a committal. He mentioned the fact 
that provision had been made in Teitgen-Adenauer agreement * 
last spring for the French to approach us and the British on this 
subject. Mendés-France pointed out that this had been merely a 
reservation by the French Delegation of its right to request such a 
guarantee. 

Mendés-France spoke of the delicacy of this matter and the im- 
portance of a satisfactory response by us to the ratification by 
France. 





' Presumably this conversation took place in Dulles’ office at 2:40 p. m., preceding 
the Third Plenary Meeting. For a record of other subjects discussed at this time, see 
Document 671. 

* For a record of this opening meeting at the White House on Nov. 18, see Docu- 
ment 669. 

* Reference is to the agreement signed by Teitgen, head of the French Delegation 
to the Council of Europe, and Chancellor Adenauer in May 1954, according to which 
the French and German Governments undertook to settle the Saar question on the 
basis of the report of Apr. 30, 1954, approved by the General Affairs Committee of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. For documentation on this 
agreement, see vol. vu, Part 2, pp. 1403 ff. 
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The Secretary replied that the scales were so delicately balanced 
in the matter of the Saar as between France and Germany that we 
were not disposed to take any action which might be disturbing. 

Mendés-France argued that there should be no difficulty for us if 
we made our committal subject to our support conforming to the 
wishes of the Saar population as expressed at the time of the peace 
conference. He also expressed the hope that we might be able to do 
something after ratification if not before. 

The Secretary said that we had not of course fully explored the 
matter yet but he didn’t want the Premier to be in any doubt as to 
our thinking. He added that apart from legal and constitutional 
questions, the controlling consideration in his mind would be the 
avoidance of any risk of an action on our part being responsible for 
failure of ratification of the complex of Paris agreements by all the 
countries. 





No. 674 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 29% 


United States Minutes of the Third Plenary Meeting Between 
United States and French Representatives, at the Department of 
State, November 19, 1954, 3:30 p. m. * 


SECRET 

Participants: 

US France 

State Premier Mendés-France 
The Secretary Ambassador Bonnet 
Mr. MacArthur M. Roux 
Ambassador Dillon Boris 

Mr. Merchant Juniac 

Mr. Robertson Seydoux 

Mr. McCardle de La Grandville 
Mr. Nolting Soutou 

Mr. Utter Cheysson 

Mr. Beigel Martin 

Mr. Fisher Vimont 

Mr. Moore Tine 

Mr. Jones . Andronikof 

Mr. Young . Froment-Meurice 
. Ruffin 
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' Drafted on Nov. 23. These minutes, along with a cover sheet and a brief index, 
were circulated as document MFT Plenary Min 3 
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Indochina—Joint Instructions 

The Secretary opened the meeting by suggesting that agreement 
be reached on the text of the joint instructions to US and French 
representatives in Indochina.* He proposed the several drafting 
modifications which were accepted by Premier Mendés-France. The 
most significant one of which involved the elimination of a state- 
ment to the effect that the US has primary responsibility for West- 
ern policy in the Far East. The Secretary also stated that he 
wished to make clear that he did not interpret anything in the in- 
structions as requiring the establishment of a fixed tripartite com- 
mittees, saying that he did not wish to make this matter a rigid 
thing. 

Premier Mendés-France said that he understood the Secretary's 
interpretation. He then proposed several minor modifications 
which were accepted and the text of the instructions were agreed. 

The Secretary stated that after the Manila Pact was in force it 
might then be appropriate to modify the principles outlined in the 
joint instructions. He said that the Indochina area in a sense was 
under the Treaty and he said he thought it might be covered by 
the paragraph concerning subversion which cails for consultation. 
Under the Treaty there would be certain obligations to the other 
signatories, and once treaty procedures were developed, new proce- 
dures regarding consultation on Indochinese problems might be 
necessary. Premier Mendés-France said that he thought there were 
two different things involved. He said that Paragraph 4 of the joint 
instructions alluded to Paragraph 3 of the September 29 US-French 
minute of understanding, that this all concerned not only military 
dangers but lots of additional questions concerning consultation be- 
tween the US and France, many problems not connected with in- 
ternal or external dangers. The Secretary thought that this would 
present no problem, that he only wished not to put the US and 
French in a position where they would not be taking into account 
the legitimate interests of other signatories of the Manila Pact. 

Premier Mendés-France said that perhaps he had not expressed 
his view clear enough. He said there were essentially two kinds of 
problems, first, problems such as the US and French were discuss- 





* For the text of this joint instruction, sent to Saigon in telegram 2055 of Nov. 20, 
see vol. xin, Part 2, p. 2274 
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ing at the moment which included many things not included in the 
Manila Pact, and Paragraph 4 says that there will be consultation 
and he believed this consultation would continue even if the 
Manila Pact were enforced. Second, there were other special prob- 
lems which would come under the Pact. He proposed that there be 
a clear distinction between the two and that it be understood that 
Paragraph 4 of the instruction be operating even when the Manila 
Pact is in force. The Secretary said that the US and French might 
wish to report to the Manila Pact signatories. Premier Mendés- 
France again stated he thought the Paragraph 4 would still be 
valid even after the Manila Pact went into effect. The Secretary 
said that he did not mean to suggest that the Manila Pact might 
automatically change Paragraph 4, but that there were many 
members in the Pact and he did not know what might be called for 
at that time. Premier Mendés-France said that if the Manila Pact 
were in force, there would still be a need for such talks as the 
present ones. The Secretary said yes, but it was conceivable the sit- 
uation might change and that he did not want the US bound for all 
eternity by the joint instructions, although he did not anticipate 
that it would be necessary to depart from the principles contained 
therein. Premier Mendés-France said that any change would have 
to be discussed between the US and French to which the Secretary 
indicated agreement. 

Pierre Mendés-France then inquired as to what should be said to 
the Associated States about the joint instructions. The Secretary 
said that he thought advice should be obtained from the represent- 
atives in Indochina, but that in any event he did not believe there 
should be any formal notification. This would give undue impor- 
tance to the joint instructions. Premier Mendés-France indicated 
general agreement and proposed that experts meet perhaps that 
evening to see what might be said Saturday by a representative of 
the Secretary and by Ambassador Bonnet to the three Ambassa- 
dors of the Associated States. 

The Secretary said he thought that the actual principles in the 
draft instruction would be developed gradually on a working basis. 
He said that there was the bigger problem of informing the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated States, concerning the present talks, to 
satisfy their curiosity and dispel] their suspicions. Mr. Robertson 
said that he thought the present instructions were merely in imple- 
mentation of the September agreement and did not represent any 
new agreement requiring formal notification to the Indochinese. 
Premier Mendés-France indicated his concurrence and the Secre- 


tary said that he agreed to the proposal that the experts get togeth- 
er to determine what should be told to the three Ambassadors. 
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Relationship with the Viet Minh 

Premier Mendés-France asked if there was any other Indochina 
business. The Secretary replied that there were plenty of problems: 
one of which might be brought up at this time was that of the rec- 
ognition of the Viet Minh which the US wished to avoid. Mr. Rob- 
ertson asked what was the relationship of the Sainteny mission * to 
the Viet Minh. Premier Mendés-France replied that there was an 
ambiguous situation, that the text of his letter had been worded as 
carefully as possible to avoid the appearance of recognition. They 
were not particularly happy with the paper but they felt obliged to 
give Sainteny some kind of paper of this type. He read the letter 
again which referred to Sainteny as being charged with the defense 
of French interests in the north zone, and being named delegate of 
the French Government “Auprés de vous’. He said he wasn’t proud 
of the wording but he hadn't been able to find another one. He said 
that the Viet Minh had not said anything about a reciprocal repre- 
sentative, but it was believed they would most likely send one, and 
that one in Saigon would be dangerous but it would be very hard to 
refuse one for Paris. 

The Secretary suggested that he ask his experts again whether 
there might be some substitute for the phrase “auprés de vous” 
saying he personally would prefer, “to negotiate with you to that 
effect”, but he did not want to put his views in this matter ahead 
of those of the French. Premier Mendés-France said that unfortu- 
nately at Geneva a letter was written addressed to the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam but he would see if some change could be 
made in the Sainteny letter. 

French Citizens in North Vietnam 

Premier Mendés-France said that there was still the problem of 
the French concern that the French citizens remaining in the 
North not be discriminated against by the United States, and M. 
Cheysson said that in September four written questions were ad- 
dressed to the US, two of which had been answered, but the one 
pertaining to the matter of discrimination had not been answered. 
Mr. Young said that this matter was being worked on but that it 
involved a number of US Government agencies and it took a little 
time. Premier Mendés-France said he understood that the prelimi- 
nary reply was favorable and this was generally confirmed by the 
Secretary. 





* Jean Sainteny, former French official in Indochina was dispatched to Hanoi by 
the French Government in August 1954 to arrange for the protection of French eco 
nomic and cultural interests. For information on his activities, see vol. xm, Part 2. 
pp. 1936 ff 
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Training Vietnamese Forces 

The Secretary read from the telegram 2027 * which the Depart- 
ment had sent to General Collins Thursday evening and Premier 
Mendés-France indicated his concurrence. 

Diem Government 

Premier Mendés-France referred to the previous discussion con- 
cerning a program of action for the Diem government and inquired 
as to whether it was agreed to go ahead on this basis. The Secre- 
tary stated no objection and suggested that the experts get together 
first to define the specific proposals that might be suggested to 
Diem and the timing and manner of the presentation plus the ar- 
rangements for speaking together to see how the program was de- 
veloping. General Porter said that he thought it would be neces- 
sary to go into the program carefully and the Secretary said but 
not so carefully that Diem will be gone before the program is ready 
to be presented to him. Mr. Young said that there were a number 
of pending proposals regarding agrarian reform which could be 
considered and General Porter said that he believed that Mr. Bar- 
rows, the head of the FOA Mission, would have something to con- 
tribute. 

Premier Mendés-France inquired as to whether messages should 
not be sent to the two Generals in Saigon proposing that they work 
out precise measures. The Secretary said that he wished to make 
clear that he wouldn't want to agree always to present the propos- 
als on a strictly joint basis but that the efforts and timing should 
be concerted. Premier Mendés-France said that the only way to im- 
press Diem’s associates was to show that the US and France agree; 
if not, they feel there may be disagreement and are inclined to play 
off one against the other. The Secretary said we do not want to be 
committed that the US would never talk alone to the Diem govern- 
ment. Premier Mendés-France said that he was speaking only of 
the present decision and program that was under consideration 
and not all things in general. The Secretary said that the US 
would want to check first with its representatives on this specific 
program. He said he agreed that while he was in favor of working 
together, he didn't like to adopt a general principle as being abso- 
lute for every case. Premier Mendés-France said that what is im- 
portant is that the Generals make the survey and keep in contact 
to judge on the execution of the program. 

Premier Mendés-France said that it was difficult for the French 
to come to a decision on the problem of Bao Dai, and he wished the 
US views. He said that Bao Dai wants to go back to Viet-Nam and 





* Telegram 2027 to Saigon, Nov. 18, stated that preliminary discussions indicated 
that Mendés- France was opposed to eventual exclusive US training responsibility 
in Vietnam. (751G.5 MSP/11-1854) 
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so far the French had been successful in avoiding that, but he is 
insisting. The Secretary said that while he was not in a position to 
give advice on the matter in general the US was against Bao Dai's 
returning. Premier Mendés-France said that even if Bao Dai was 
not a very interesting person, he did provide legitimacy; he was 
now for Diem but if he went back what would be his position in a 
matter of months is another question. He said that it was hard to 
forbid him from going back and it was a delicate matter. He said 
he was afraid Bao Dai might make some pubiic statement to the 
effect that the French were keeping him from returning, and again 
inquired if the US had any new ideas on this subject. The Secre- 
tary referred to Ambassador Heath's return and said that he relied 
a lot on the Ambassador's advice but at the moment he had no 
views to offer on this subject. 

WEU Arms Agency 

Premier Mendés-France said that on the question which had 
been discussed in London and Paris * concerning the distribution of 
US arms via the WEU Arms Agency the French still desire some- 
thing in this matter. He said that in London the Secretary had 
stated that the US would notify the Agency so it could take US 
arms aid into account in its own work. In Paris there was thought 
given to consultation but the Secretary had said he was not pre- 
pared to agree. He said he would like the Secretary to think the 
matter over because it was a matter of importance for the efficien- 
cy of the Agency and for public opinion. 

The Secrétary said that he had no doubt that means can be ar- 
rived at to help the Agency deal with its program but that the US 
did not want to duplicate machinery. He said that the US has mis- 
sions in various countries which together with NATO mechanisms 
seem to work very well. He said that the US was anxious to see the 
Agency develop satisfactorily. He said the US would be glad to 
keep in touch with the Agency and see how, consistent with basic 
US principles, the US can help the Agency carry out its task, but 
the US cannot proceed very far until it sees how the Agency plans 
to work. He said that perhaps a good deal may depend upon the 
January 17 talks concerning the arms pool. 

Premier Mendés-France said he was not seeking a commitment 
but only an indication from the US. He inquired whether the Sec- 
retary did not think that something could be developed on the 
same basis as had been done under the Marshal! Plan with the 
OEEC. The Secretary said that he was concerned about there being 





* For documentation concerning the Nine-Power Conferences at London and 
Paris, 28-Oct. 3, and Oct. 20-23, including records of meetings concerning the 
matter of the WEU Arms Agency, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1294 ff. and 1404 ff 
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duplication and delays in practical operations. Mr. Hensel said that 
the US would consider the matter sympathetically but it was diffi- 
cult to agree in advance particularly as there was a responsibility 
to Congress. The Secretary said that France had not questioned US 
control of distribution of aid but desired consultation. He said it de- 
pended upon what kind of a positive or negative role the Agency 
developed. He said he did not want to pile machinery upon machin- 
ery. Premier Mendés-France said he was not sure concerning the 
procedures with NATO but that he thought that each country only 
indicated what program it could conduct and NATO is not directly 
included in the kind of consultation he had in mind. The Secretary 
said he didn't fully understand the NATO procedure but as all the 
Brussels Treaty people were also sitting in NATO perhaps some- 
thing could be arranged in that way. Premier Mendés-France said 
that in the EDC it was foreseen that aid would be distributed by 
the EDC organs and there was a consistent system with the EDC 
being responsible for supplying all arms. He said he couldn't under- 
stand why what was planned for EDC would not work now. The 
Secretary said that like Mendés-France he himself had nothing to 
do with developing the EDC. However, he said there were no na- 
tional armies in the EDC, only one common army and this made a 
difference. But he said he had not taken the position concerning 
US aid distribution through the EDC and he did not take that posi- 
tion now, that the matter was subject to the same objections in his 
mind. 

Premier Mendés-France inquired as to whether it would be possi- 
ble to have at this time some declaration of intention regarding 
sympathy for the French idea and stated that such a declaration 
would be a great help for the debate and ratification. The Secre- 
tary said he could take what he had previously said at London and 
Paris and perhaps tie it up in a ribbon, that might be of assistance. 
Mendés-France said that it would be of particular assistance if the 
ribbon would be a bit more tight and the Secretary said he would 
try to help. He inquired why the deputies were worried and sensi- 
tive about this matter. Mendés-France said that frankly they were 
afraid that the US would give more and better arms quicker to 
Germany than to France, that as a result Germany will have a 
newly equipped army and the French will have old fashioned type 
of equipment. 

North Africa * 

The Secretary said that our people were sensitive also when the 

French used the material we gave them to fight against the natives 





* For documentation on the subjects mentioned in the conversation concerning 
North Africa, see vol. x1, Part 1, pp. 127 ff 
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in North Africa, and that there was a feeling here that material 
should be given to those who keep it in Europe. He said he felt we 
may have considerable difficulties over this) Mendés-France said 
that the French were doing this in the common interest for it was 
a situation that was bad for all. The Secretary said he did not wish 
to speak on the substance of this problem but wished to point out 
that the US had parliamentary difficulties too. Premier Mendés- 
France said that under Article 4 of NATO Algeria was covered and 
a threat to the peace was a matter of common concern and the sig- 
natories would have to concert action. He said he had been in- 
structed by the National Assembly last week to have a formal con- 
sultation on Article 4. He said that before leaving the Arms 
Agency matter he wished to stress that although he was not in a 
great hurry the matter was very important. 

Mendés-France then referred to the Spanish, Egyptian, and Hun- 
garian radio broadcasts in North Africa. He said that while the US 
perhaps could do little in Budapest he hoped the US could help in 
Cairo and Madrid. The Secretary said that the US had already 
spoken to the Egyptians and that additional instructions will be 
drawn up to Ambassador Caffery since the effect of the steps that 
were taken recently apparently had worn off. He inquired whether 
the French thought it was correct that the line Caffery should take 
was that the US was satisfied that Mendés-France was making an 
early and determined effort in the Tunisian matter. Mendés-France 
indicated his concurrence. The Secretary said that as he under- 
stood the matter, Mendés-France intended to deal first with Tuni- 
sia and then apply similar policies to Morocco. Premier Mendeés- 
France said that for the immediate future political and economic 
measures were being undertaken although they realized this was 
not enough to resolve the crisis which was based on the dynastic 
problem. He said there is no speedy solution to the problem there. 
He said that with regard to Egypt could not some reference be 
made in the communiqué to the problem. He said this would be 
good for public opinion. The Secretary said he did not believe there 
should be anything in the communiqué that the US would be 
taking up with other countries. Premier Mendés-France asked that 
even if mention wasn’t made of the name of any country perhaps 
in the communiqué it could be indicated the matter had been dis- 
cussed. Mr. Merchant said he was afraid if something were in the 
communiqué there might be a reaction which would make it more 
difficult for an effective approach by Ambassador Caffery. Premier 
Mendés-France said that unless something of this nature could be 
said in the communiqué from the French standpoint it would be 
better tc say nothing. 
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The Secretary inquired as to whether Mendés-France was going 
to address himself to the North African matter in his speech before 
the United Nations. Mendés-France replied that was not his inten- 
tion because he did not want to give the impression of defending 
the French position although his speech was not final as yet. He 
referred to his reply to a Press Club luncheon question which he 
had discussed the matter of arms coming in from outside North 
Africa, and added that if he touched on North Africa in his UN 
speech it would be in this connection 

Mr. Byroade said that a study had indicated there had been a 
change in the output of radio Cairo during the week and he said 
that the matter had been discussed with the Egyptian Ambassador 
who had telephoned Nassar who had promised to tone down the 
output. Mendés-France said that his reports were that the opposite 
was the case for on November 1* and November 19, the anniversa- 
ry of the former Sultan, the Egyptians had repeated many times a 
day a call for manifestations on the streets in Morocco. 

Premier Mendés-France inquired as to whether in the communi- 
qué something could not be said to the effect that the problems had 
been examined in the spirit of Article 4 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and it had been decided to have consultation to resolve 
these problems. He asked that the matter be thought over. The 
Secretary said that Article 4 was not a bilateral matter but re- 
quired a meeting of all the members of the North Atlantic Council. 
Mendés-France said that is why he had suggested the words “in the 
spirit of’ Article 4. 

It was agreed that a meeting would be held at 10:00 Saturday, 
November 20, to reach an agreement on the communiqué. ’ 

Mr. Hensel said that the US was disturbed over the reduction in 
French M to M plus 30 day divisions from 14 to 12. This taken with 
the transfer of divisions to North Africa weakens NATO and 
SACEUR is disturbed. This development would have an effect upon 
other countries tending towards a progressive reduction of NATO 
strength. He said also that US regulations did not permit furnish- 
ing MDAP equipment to divisions less ready than at M plus 30. He 
said that the US was mindful of the security problem in North 
Africa but that the US Congress insisted that MDAP equipment 
remain in Europe and even Algeria was not on the European conti- 
nent. He said that the US hopes that France will return the divi- 
sions and equipment as soon as the danger is passed. In the mean- 
time it would be difficult to replace in Europe any of the MDAP 
equipment taken to North Africa. 





’ For a record of this meeting, see Document 6! 
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Mendés-France said that Mr. Hensel's remarks caused no diffi- 
culty and it was the French intention to return the equipment as 
soon as possible as it was only sent as a temporary measure to deal 
with an acute situation. He said that France hoped, if it got results 
in Africa on the political side, to reduce the forces in North Africa 
by the end of 1955. He said that as this is connected with the evolu- 
tion of the political situation it was hard to be precise concerning 
the date. He said that the French efforts were for the common de- 
fense and North Africa was not far away so that the troops could 
be brough’ back soon in an emergency. He said that the reduction 
of the M plus 30 divisions from 14 to 12 was a realistic measure for 
some of these 14 divisions had not voeen in full strength and had 
many gaps. He said that frankly, however, the situation derived 
from the North African problem and that part of the former M 
plus 30 divisions had been taken to make new divisions for North 
Africa. The French action gave only an appearance of a weakening 
for the manpower and the money was the same and the situation 
was on a more honest basis. He said that by the end of next year 
when forces could be returned from North Africa and Indochina he 
hoped this would allow an increase in the French {ATO contribu- 
tion in the course of 1955. 

Mr. Hensel said that the US was disappointed in the reduction in 
planning for NATO strength and that the French decisions while 
involving the same amount of money resulted in less strength. 
Mendés-France said France was not decreasing its manpower or its 
expenditures although it was not enlarging its fovces this year as it 
had been hoped due to the North African situation. Mr. Hensel 
said he appreciated the French difficulties and hoped Mendés- 
France also appreciated the US worries. Mendés-France said he did 
but that if the North African situation deteriorates it involves 
danger for all. Mr. Hensel said he hoped the US will be given time 
to talk to the French before any further MDAP equipment is 
moved to North Africa. Mendés-France said he understood and that 
the French would get in touch with the US in such event. He said 
he hoped there was an understanding that the North African 
forces were for the common defense. 
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No. 675 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, November 20, 1954. 
Subject: UN Debate on North Africa 
Participants: Premier Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

Livingston T. Merchant 

The Premier expressed the hope that before and during the Gen- 

eral Assembly debate on North Africa the French and U.S. Delega- 
tions would keep in close touch with each other. He said that he 
hoped the Tunisian matter would be settled by the time the debate 
opened and that this of course would be helpful. He referred to the 
fact that we had been extremely helpful in supporting the French 
position last week and he implied that he hoped similar support 
would be forthcoming at this session. 





' According to the Secretary's appointment book, Mendés-France and Bonnet met 
with Dulles and Merchant in Dulles’ office at 10:04 a.m. on Nov. 20 preceding 
Fourth Plenary Meeting. (Princeton University, Dulles papers, “Dulles’ Appnint- 
ment Book”) It was presumably at this meeting that the discussion of this and 
subjects summarized in the following five memoranda of conversation took place. 





No. 676 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, November 20, 1954. 
Subject: Premier’s Speech Before the General Assembly 
Participants: Premier Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

The Secretary 

Livingston T. Merchant 

In connection with his proposed speech before the General As- 

sembly M. Mendés-France noted that he had made an appointment 
to see Raab in New York on Sunday with a view to securing his 
agreement to the Premier’s projected Austrian proposal. 
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The Secretary then said with great firmness that he felt it of the 
greatest importance that Mendés-France should not raise in his 
speech the question of a moratorium on experiments. He said our 
study had convinced us of the unwisdom of such a proposal and 
that if it were made by Mendés-France it would be most embarrass- 
ing. He said we would unquestionably be asked if this had been dis- 
cussed with us and we would be forced to say that it had been dis- 
cussed with us and that we had disagreed. 

M. Mendés-France said he would think it over overnight and 
that he was inclined to follow our advice. He had, however, sum- 
moned from Paris to meet him in New York tomorrow his top 
atomic specialist. If he says nothing to change Mendés-France’s 
present point of view then he will not refer to the matter in his 
speech. On the other hand, if he is convinced otherwise he will get 
in touch with us and he asked to whom he should speak in our UN 
Delegation. It was agreed that he should get in touch with Gerard 
Smith, Special Assistant to the Secretary on Atomic Energy, and 
the matter was so left. 





No. 677 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, November 20, 1954. 
Subject: Yugoslavia 
Participants: Premier Mendés-France 
Ambassador Bonnet 
The Secretary 
Livingston T. Merchant 
Mendés-France mentioned to the Secretary that French relations 
with Yugoslavia were on the whole good. He said that he had had 
feelers at different times regarding a visit to Paris by Tito and now 
that the Trieste matter had been settled they proposed to invite 
Tito to visit Paris in the near future. He also mentioned that there 
were some tentative plans for a state visit by the Italian President 
to Paris soon after the turn of the year. 
The Secretary then took the opportunity to describe the current 
economic negotiations which we were having with the Yugoslavs. ' 





' Documentation on the U.S.-Yugoslav economic talks in Washington, Nov. 12-22, 
1954, is scheduled for publication in volume vim. 
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M. Mendés-France seemed interested and appreciative. He men- 
tioned the difficulty they were having over the matter of the short 
term credit to Yugoslavia which is in private hands. He said the 
Yugoslavs were behind on their amortization and the French citi- 
zens holding the obligations were making it embarrassing for the 
French Government to continue its contribution to tripartite aid to 
Yugoslavia. The Secretary indicated generally that anything the 
French could do in the Yugoslav financial situation would be help- 
ful. 





No. 678 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 39% 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, November 20, 1954. 


Subject: GATT 

Participants: Premier Mendés-France 
Ambassador Bonnet 
The Secretary 


Livingston T. Merchant 


The Secretary mentioned to Mendés-France that reports from 
our Delegation in Geneva were to the effect that the French Dele- 
gation was being inflexible and stubborn. He hoped that Mendés- 
France could urge them to be more accommodating. Mendés- 
France said that he was not fully briefed on this matter and was 
anxious to know on what specific issues the French were making 
difficulties. Was it on Japan or overseas territories or the revision 
of the Agreement? The Secretary said that he was not informed of 
the details and did not believe any issue had actually come to a 
crisis. His impression was that it was a general attitude rather 
than a specific problem. The Premier laughingly said that he 
would issue instructions to his Delegation at Geneva to be more 
“amiable”. 
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No. 679 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL WaAsHINGTON, November 20, 1954. 
Subject: Middle East 
Participants: Premier Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

The Secretary 

Livingston T. Merchant 

M. Mendés-France inquired what was developing in the talks 
which he understood were going on between London, Ankara and 
Washington on defense arrangements for the Middle East. ' 

The Secretary responded that nothing at all was happening as 
far as we are concerned and that he saw no real possibility of a 
comprehensive defense arrangement in this area. He said we were 
encouraging the “northern tier’ concept with the thought of 
drawing Iran and Iraq together with Turkey and Pakistan, but 
that any broad engagement seemed ruled out by current tensions 
between Israel and the Arab states. The UK, however, is exploring 
the matter in broad terms as are we but no major solution has 
been developed. 

M. Mendés-France said that he thought the “northern tier” ap- 
proach was a good one and he also thought we were right in not 
contemplating any arrangements with the countries in the area 
which excluded Israel. 





' For docementation on these talks, see vol. x, Part 1, pp. 378 ff. 





No. 680 


Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 398 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET WasHIncTon, November 20, 1954. 
Subject: NATO “New Approach” ! 
Participants: Premier Mendés-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 





' For documentation on NATO and the “New Approach”, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 
482 ff. 
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The Secretary 
Mr. Merchant 

The French Premier referred to the “new approach” studies of 
NATO and said that they had been discussed at length in the 
French National Defense Council which had agreed to the propos- 
als as put forward by General Gruenther and the Standing Group. 
He said, however, that the subject matter was too serious to be left 
exclusively in military hands. Political decisions of the highest 
level would be required in an emergency. He then referred to an 
arrangement during the war whereby all great military questions 
were decided personally between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. He felt that similar arrangements, but includ- 
ing France, should be established to deal with questions of this 
nature in the event of war or its imminent threat. In other words, 
what was needed was a high level political Standing Group. He 
went on to say that he was not making a formal proposal at the 
moment but wanted to notify us that we would be receiving a pro- 
posal in the near future along these lines. 

There was then some discussion of the NATO alert system and 
its broader application, Mendés-France was quite firm that France 
should participate with the UK and the US. in all great decisions. 

Mendés-France then mentioned briefly to the Secretary the fact 
that he hoped we could promptly close the current negotiations 
being conducted by Mr. James Wilson of the Defense Department 
in Paris concerning matters arising from the presence of the US. 
forces in France. He mentioned specifically housing and claims and 
the fact that agreements had already been concluded on similar 
matters with the British and the Canadians. The fact that ours had 
been prolonged is a source of some irritation. He said he hoped we 
would try to push them to a conclusion. The Secretary indicated 
that he would ask Defense to accelerate as much as possible the 
arrival at an agreement. 
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No. 681 
Canference files, lot 6) D 627. CF S98 


United States Minutes of the Fourth Plenary Meeting Between 
United States and French Representatives, at the Department of 
State, November 20, 1954, 10:30 a.m. * 


SECRET 
Participants 
US France 
State Prime Minister Mendés-France 
The Secretary M. Bonnet 
Mr. MacArthur M. Roux 
Ambassador Dillon M. Boris 
Mr. Byroade M. Juniac 
Mr. Robertson M. Seydoux 
Mr. Merchant M. Ruffin 
Mr. McCardle M. Froment-Meurice 
Mr. Nolting M. de la Grandville 
Mr. Young M. Soutou 
Mr. Moore M. Cheysson 
Mr. Jones M. Martin 
Mr. Fisher M. Vimont 
Mr. Beigel M. Tine 
Mr. Utter M. Andronikof 
FOA 
Governor Stassen 
General Porter 
Defense 
Assistant Secretary Hensel 
Communiqué 
The Secretary and Mendés-France made a series - ‘ proposals on 
the working group text of the communiqué (attached as Tab A) 
and the resulting communiqué (Tab B)? was arrived at without 
major substantive discussion except for the final paragraph. 


North African Situation 
Concerning the final paragraph Mendés-France insisted long and 


stubbornly that he had to have something in this communiqué re- 
garding the external influences bearing on the North African situ- 





' Drafted on Nov. 26. These minutes, along with a cover sheet and a brief index, 
were circulated as document MFT Plenary Min 4a 

* Neither tab is printed. For the text of the final communiqué, issued on Nov. 20, 
see Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 29, 1954, p. 804 
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ation, especially because he had been committed to take this 
matter up with the US ir the course of a recent parliamentary 
debate. The following pertains to significant remarks that were 
made during the discussion of the final paragraph. 

The Secretary said that if the French wanted to bring the US 
into the matter, this would make it international whereas France 
had heretofore considered the North African situation a purely do- 
mestic affair. He said he did not see how France could expect to 
derive strength and support from other nations, yet tell the other 
nations to keep out. The Secretary proposed that language be used 
concerning negotiations between the parties directly concerned and 
stated that this would imply that the people who were not con- 
cerned should keep hands off. 

Submission to NATO 

Mendés-France said that after all the US was interested for Alge- 
ria was included in the area covered by the North Atlantic Treaty. 
He said he thought the US should support better security in the 
area. He said that it was difficult for him to understand that in a 
situation like that which existed at present the French would get 
no help from the US. He said the French were just now at the end 
of the Tunisian negotiations and the following week might be deci- 
sive; consequently any statement merely urging the two parties to 
negotiate would have a bad impact. Ambassador Bonnet said that 
one could not bring something from the Pacific (such as the Secre- 
tary had proposed in making reference to the Pacific Charter) to 
North Africa. 

The Secretary said that the US had a record of helping others 
and that was still the attitude of the US but that no nation had the 
right to demand US help under specific treaty obligations. 

Premier Mendés-France said that the first question on his return 
will be would he get aid from France's friends in this matter. He 
asked how could he answer this question. 

The Secretary said that bringing the matter into NATO would 
require careful study by the US and the other members of the 
NAC. He said the whole matter must be most carefully prepared, 
that a sudden meeting would not have results for many members 
would be reluctant to be drawn in. He said that if they were drawn 
in, he believed that they would feel a need for a greater voice than 
the policies involved and he was not sure that France desired this. 

Mendés-France said that if in the hypothetical case France were 
attacked by Belgium or Italy and asked the aid of its allies he did 
not believe they would ask what kind of a domestic [policy] had 
been followed in France. The Secretary said that under the North 
Atlantic Treaty members are not required to come to the aid of 
other members fighting each other. Mendés-France then said what 
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if the country were Spain. The Secretary said that that presumably 
would come under Article 5 but happily such a problem has not 
arisen. 

Mendés-France said he was not talking about French policy in 
North Africa and was not asking for approval of that policy. 
Rather that he was asking for assistance against external! attack. 

The Secretary said he felt very strongly about the North African 
situation being brought before the North Atlantic Council without 
the most careful study and preparation. He said that once refer- 
ence was made to Article 4 and the Council and joint communiqué 
the US was associated. He said Mendés-France can speak outside of 
these talks if he wishes to say something about it himself. He said 
he thought it would be a terrible mistake to bring it up for Portu- 
gal would not be inclined to line itself up against Spain, and 
Turkey and prodably the UK would not be inclined to line them- 
selves up against Egypt; the Scandinavian countries would want 
nothing to do with it at all. He said the French don’t want to bring 
the matter up and then be rebuffed. He said that maybe after fur- 
ther thought had been given to the matter it might be a wise thing 
but that he did not feel it would be. 

Mendés-France said he wished to insist on the gravity of the 
matter. He said he needed US advice. He asked what the French 
Government must do; the French Government has tried to make a 
liberal policy and then has been sabotaged from without. He said 
that in the past there had been trouble with the US representa- 
tives in North Africa but there was definitely no trouble now and 
he was pleased to say that for the record. 

The US representatives in North Africa understand the situation 
although he was not sure US representatives elsewhere, say in 
Egypt, did. He asked what can France do. He understood and ap 
preciated that the US was prepared to intervene privately with 
other countries but not publicly. He said that if the situation dete- 
riorates the common security would be in danger. He said what 
would be the result if next year it was necessary to send more 
troops there if the North African situation developed like that of 
Indochina. He asked how can France get other countries interested. 

The Secretary said he did not minimize the gravity of the situa- 
tion for it could be even worse than Indochina, particularly for US 
and French relations. He said he had been worried about North Af- 
rican situation developing like it had in Indochina. This was close 
to home. He said he did not think it was unimportant but that per- 
haps it was the most serious problem that we faced. He said it 
might get NATO, it might break NATO apart. He said it was 
unwise to quote treaty language for the experience of mankind 
showed that nations act in accord with what they consider their 
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basic interests and not by the letter of treaties for one pretext or 
another will be found. He said that when Algeria was brought in as 
NATO territory he was sure it was not contemplated at that time 
the strain that would result. 

Domestic US International Problem 

He said that perhaps the first thing for the French to decide was 
whether to treat it as a domestic problem or as an international 
problem. In Indochina the French had considered the policy deci- 
sions a purely domestic problem but sought international aid and 
this had not been very satisfactory for the US, as evidenced by 
many heated arguments he had had with Ambassador Bonnet. The 
French had had it both ways in Indochina but it had not worked 
well 

The Secretary said that if the French want the US to get into 
the matter the US will reluctantly. He said that today the US only 
observes. He said that when he had discussed this matter in Paris 
with Mendés-France and the latter had told him of his fresh ap- 
proach to the problem he did not consider this strictly US business 
nor had he attempted to form an independent judgment concerning 
the program. He emphasized that US could not give French a 
know French Government's plans. 

Mendés-France said that the problem was domestic until exter- 
nal influences come in and then it becomes international. 

The Secretary said if one asked the Egyptians to keep hands off, 
they will ask the US to keep out, too. 

Mendés-France said that he really didn’t understand the US posi- 
tion but that he would agree that the reference to Article 4 and the 
NAC should not be mentioned in the communiqué. 


Moscow Press Conference 

Near the conclusion of the work on the communiqué the 
tary described the Moscow press conference that had been held at 
12:30 and among other comments Mendés-France said that he be- 
lieved this implied that the satellites would meet on November 29 
and would make some kind of military agreements.* He said it 





* Documentation concerning the press conference in Moscow on Nov 20 and 
Soviet-sponsored European Security Conference which opened in 
29, is scheduled for publication in volume vim. 
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told there was a special meeting in the Secretary's office to review 
outstanding matters followed by a plenary meeting. Mr. Stassen 
suggested that the press also be told that while in conference the 
Secretary and Mendés-France had heard of the Moscow press con- 
ference and had awaited a report so that they could have a short 


exchange of views concerning it. This was agreed. 





No. 682 


7S. © |)-2984 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Panis, November 29, 1954—8 p. m. 

2259. Political situation facing Mendes-France on his return from 
American trip is one of uncertainty even for France. Virtually all 
major political forces with exception Communists seem to be in 
state of flux. As result it is difficult to predict what success 
Mendes-France may have on any of various specific problems 
facing him, and it looks more than ever he may be forced rely on 


obtain favorable vote on ad hoc basis on each issue. 
One possibility which has not crystallized but might render 
Mendes-France position acute is old tactical alliance between right 





the influential Independent leader Duchet is taking more and more 
Repeated to London and Bonn 
* Telegram 2234 reported on an alleged conversation between Soviet Ambassador 
Vinogradov and De Gaulle and noted the extent to which the French Communist 


. (951.61/11-2454) 
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Only firm conclusion possible is that Mendes parliamentary situ- 
ation typically confused and normally shaky and will require all of 
his great maneuvering abilities to prevent deterioration either over 
budget or North Africa after ratification London accords which 
still appears safe, provided no new unfavorable element enters situ- 
ation before debate. 
DILLon 





No. 683 
EUR files, tot 58 D 233. “Letters —Prance. July-Dec 1954" 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Parts,) December 2, 1954. 
OF FICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Livi: Embassy's telegram number 2258 ' reported, among 
other things, that de Gaulle expressed an interest to Bill Gibson, 
through one of the members of his personal staff, in resuming per- 
sonal contact with the American Ambassador in Paris. 

I do not know the full details of what led to the rupture of per- 
sonal relations between the Embassy and General de Gaulle in 
1947 or 1948. Whatever the circumstances at that time, I feel that 
there is nothing to be gained by continuing to maintain a standoff. 
ish attitude. General de Gaulle’s situation has considerably 
changed, as he is no longer a leader of an active political party, 
and I think it would be worthwhile for me to see him. 

In view of the past history in this affair, I thought it best, howev- 
er, to get your concurrence before proceeding to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. My idea would be to see him sometime in Jan- 
uary after the ratification of the Paris accords and depending, of 
course, upon circumstances at the time. However, I would like to 
respond to the feeler by his staff as promptly as possible by having 
Gibson inform Claude Guy that I would like very much to see the 
General, and will expect tc be in touch with him sometime after 
my return from the United States. 

I would very much appreciate your views. 

Best wishes, 


As ever, 
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No. 684 


EUR fee tt © D OSS, “Letters —Premce, July 1 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Ambassador in France (Dillon) * 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,) December 8, 1954. 

Dear Dousc: I have your letter of December 2? about resuming 
normal personal relations with General de Gaulle. I agree with you 
that in view of the gradual change in General de Gaulle’s political 
position and activities in the last 18 months, there is no reason 
why you should not reestablish such contacts with him as seem to 
you appropriate. 

According to my recollection, the absence of official relations 
with de Gaulle from 1947 onward was due entirely to the very vio 
lent position he took not only against all the French non<ommu- 
nist parties but even against the parliamentary regime, as such. 
However now that he has moderated his public attitude in this re 
spect, I see no reason why you should not go ahead. | think that it 
would be better, as you suggest, not to see him until after the rati- 
fication of the Paris accords, at least by the Assembly. 

With best wishes, 

As ever, 
Lavincston T. MERCHANT 








No. 685 
751 0) 12 1654 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Panis, December 16, 1954—7 p. m. 

2578. 1. With approach of debate on ratification London-Paris 
Agreements, * it may be useful to Department to have our views on 
current activities and present strength of Communist Party of 
France. 





' Repeated to Moscow, London, Rome, Bonn, Berlin, The Hague, Brussels, and 
Vienna 

* For documentation concerning the ratification debates in the French N«wonal 
Assembly on the London-Paris Agreements, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1370 ff 
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2. While Communist press has continued its strident campaign 
against ratification, this must be viewed in context of the almost 
certain drop in party membership, the fall in morale and declining 
circulation of the principal daily, Humanité. It is unanimous con- 
sensus of all sources open to us, ranging from the Socialists to the 
right, that PCF is going through period of internal crisis caused 
largely by its excessive if not complete concentration on Soviet for- 
eign policy objectives at the expense of anything that could bring 
comfort to the French working class. While no precise figures are 
available, we have been informed by various reliable sources that 
current campaign for the taking out of party cards is probably 10 
percent below the comparable figure for same time last year. De- 
spite constant exhortations, there is no question but that Humanité 
is slipping badly, and that it is read by only fraction of Communist 
voters. From day to day this newspaper has been filled with virtu- 
ally nothing but antiratification campaign; PCF has done little or 
nothing to push demands for higher wages and better living condi- 
tions, and indeed much of wiad has been taken out of its sails in 
this regard by government's current budget with its emphasis on 
more low-cost construction, better provisions for education, etc. It is 
a striking fact that Socialist leadership seems particularly im- 
pressed by the social provisions of the Mendes-France budget and 
feels that if they are consistently pursued it will inevitably lead to 
a drop in support for the Communists. 

3. Further evidence that PCF in going through somewhat of an 
internal crisis can be read into general abstention from attendance 
at National Assembly sessions of more prominent PCF leaders, 
such as Torez, Duclos, Casarova, and Fajon. It occurs to us that 
their absence, and fact that party speech in Assembly tend to be 
made by second or third rate leaders, bespeaks uncertainty on part 
of Party leadership with respect to current objectives. Some of our 
sources go so far as to say that PCF leaders privately admit that 
their efforts to prevent French ratification of the London-Paris 
Agreements are proving abortive. Whether or not that is true is 
somewhat academic, however, since Party is doing all in its limited 
power to prevent ratification. 

4. In our view, striking difference between the present situation 
and that immediately preceding defeat of EDC is fact that alliance 
between Communists and neutralists temporarily at least has been 
broken. Embassy has reported on more than one occasion, such 
newspapers as Le Monde in general have been giving full support 
to Mendes-France and his program, and many parliamentarians 
and intellectuals who had been forthright in their opposition to 
EDC seem reconciled to, if not enthusiastic proponents of, WEU. 
All this is not to say that Mendes-France has plain sailing ahead, 
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for his many political enemies may yet concert to bring him down. 
However, as of this moment Communist power seems on wane and 
future of the party does not seem promising. 

Clearly what has been regarded in French circles as dignified 
and calm attitude of U.S. to Soviet campaign of “peaceful coexist- 
ence”, and contrast to the sterility of recent Soviet notes on Euro- 
pean problems, has contributed to the relative impotence of the 
Communists in this country. Communist meetings by and large are 
being ignored by the non-Communist press, and the government, by 
taking such actions as the recent refusal to give visas to Soviet and 
satellite delegates to a Communist-sponsored meeting held in Paris, 
December 11-12, to oppose ratification of London-Paris Agree- 
ments has somewhat dampened Communist fire. While PCF, 
through some transparent device of a simply-phrased wording op- 
posing “rearmament revengeful Germany”, claim to have garnered 
two and half million signatures, this “success” appears to have 
made only slight impact on average Frenchmen if judged from the 
non-Communist press. 

DILLON 





No. 686 
Editorial Note 


On December 30, the French National Assembly ratified the 
Paris Agreements, opening the way for membership of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
For documentation concerning the French ratification vote, includ- 
ing an exchange of correspondence between President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Mendés-France, see volume V, Part 1, pages 
571 ff. 

The following Monday morning, January 3, 1955, Secretary 
Dulles had a telephone conversation with Secretary of Defense 
Wilson and “the two Secretaries agreed that we [the United States] 
should take off all holds we have on France (vis-a-vis offshore pro- 
curement, military aid, etc.).”” (Memorandum by W. K. Scott, Janu- 
ary 5, 1955; EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “France, 1950-1955’’) 
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UNITED STATES INTEREST IN THE EXTENSION OF THE UNITED STATES- 
ICELANDIC DEFENSE AGREEMENT OF MAY 5, 1951 


No. 687 
Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 458, “DOD—Jan —June 1952" 


The Secretary of Defense (Lovett) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 17, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: You will recall that the North Atlantic 
Ocean Regional Planning Group invited the Governments of Ice- 
land and the United States to reach agreement concerning the ful- 
fillment of certain military operating requirements in Iceland 
(NAOR/32 CC/50, 16 November 1950 7). Among the requirements 
stated in the invitation were a maritime and fighter air base, a 
transient air base and a strategic air base. The first two of these 
requirements have been met by the present arrangements under 
the agreement with Iceland of 5 May 1951,* permitting limited 
United States military operations in the area of Keflavik Air Field. 
The strategic air base requirement has not yet been implemented. 
The expanded defense program has now created an urgent need for 
the development of this strategic air base and for certain other 
military operating rights not covered by the present agreement 
with Iceland. 

I have been advised that the Secretary of the Air Force has held 
informal discussions with Mr. Lawson, United States Minister to 
Iceland, and representatives of your Department with regard to 
procedures to be followed in initiating and conducting the negotia- 
tions for the additional requirements. I understand that it was in- 
formally agreed that these negotiations would be initiated based 
upon the total military requirements of the three Services which 
are now known. Accordingly, there is attached a statement of all 





! For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, 
Part 1, pp. 480 ff. 

* Not found in Department of State files. 

* For text of the Defense Agreement Pursuant to the North Atlantic Treaty Be 
tween the United States of America and the Republic of Iceland, see United States 
Treaties and Other International Agreements (UST) vol. 2 (pt. 1) 1195, or Department 
of State Bulletin, May 21, 1951, p. 812. 
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presently known U.S. military requirements in Iceland.‘ This 
statement of requirements is furnished to you as a guide in the 
conduct of the negotiations. If, in your opinion, it is politically inop- 
portune to seek the rights to implement all these requirements at 
this time, this Department will cooperate in meeting the political 
situation by deferring all but those most urgently desired for im- 
mediate implementation. You are advised, however, that due to the 
length of time required to develop a new air base, the right to 
select a suitable agreed area and to develop thereon a new air base 
is of the greatest urgency. 

The military rights for the implementation of the above-men- 
tioned military requirements, if successfully negotiated, will re- 
quire amendment to Technical Schedules Nos. 1 and 2 of the de- 
fense agreement between the United States and Iceland of 5 May 
1951. Proposed amendments are attached * for use as a guide by 
your representatives in their conduct of the negotiations. 

For your information tentative programs now under consider- 
ation for Fiscal Year 1953 provide for both the development of this 
additional air base and for further development of Keflavik Air 
Field. 

On the basis of the above information, it is requested that you 
open negotiations with the Government of Iceland for the military 
rights necessary to implement all or a part of the stated require- 
ments. This Department is prepared to provide your representa- 
tives appropriate military personnel, as technical advisors, to aid in 
the conduct of negotiations upon your request. 

I would appreciate being kept informed of the progress of these 
negotiations and assume that you will afford me the opportunity of 
reviewing and concurring in any arrangements with Iceland prior 
to their conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lovett 





* No statement was found attached to the source text. For a summary of these 
requirements, see Document 689. 
5 Not found attached to the source text. 
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No. 688 
7406.5 MSP/3-1052 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) 


TOP SECRET WasHIncToN, March 10, 1952. 
Subject: Additional Aid for Iceland 
Participants: 
MSA BNA USAF 
Mr. Hopkinson Mr. Raynor Mr. Newmark 
Mr. Gordon Mr. Ronhovde 
Mr. Woodbridge Mr. Byrns 


At a meeting on March 10, representatives from State, Air Force, 
and MSA discussed the advisability of giving additional indirect aid 
to Iceland through EPU during the FY 1952. 

The representatives from MSA stated that Iceland desires addi- 
tional MSA funds during the present fiscal year but, on economic 
grounds, Iceland’s case is not strong. MSA has suggested that the 
foreign exchange required could be obtained by Iceland’s drawing 
on its EPU quota or deliberalizing, steps which Iceland claims are 
not possible without a political crisis. 

I pointed out that there were rather serious political implications 
involved, which have been confirmed by telegrams from our Minis- 
ter in Reykjavik, Mr. Lawson. ' I said that, because of the coming 
negotiations for additional military facilities, we believed it would 
be most unfortunate if a cabinet crisis and elections led to a chaot- 
ic state during which no negotiations could be carried on. Further- 
more, the political parties might put the blame on us, holding that 
the U.S. was not carrying out its commitments made under the 
Marshall Plan. It would be most unfortunate if a cabinet reshuffle 
led to the dropping of the present Foreign Minister, Bjarni Bene- 
diktsson, who was ahead of the Government and people in meeting 
our defense needs. 

Mr. Newmark declared that the Air Force considered Iceland in 
the top priority category. He pointed out that Mr. Finletter had 
considered the country to be of such strategic importance that he 
had made a particular effort to discuss our requirements there 
with Minister Lawson personally. Mr. Newmark believed that addi- 
tional funds should be made available to the Icelanders in order to 





' Telegrams 130 and 132, Mar. 8 and 9, from Reykjavik; each offered the opinion 
of the Minister in Iceland that failure to provide aid to Iceland under the Mutual 
Security Act would result in political instability within the government. (740b.5 
MSP/3-852 and 3-952) 
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sweeten the atmosphere for the coming negotiations and to soften 
some of the discontent which has resulted from the slowness of our 
defense program in Iceland. He said that if MSA funds could be 
given Iceland this fiscal year it would help tide them over until our 
construction program got more fully under way. MSA accepted Mr. 
Newmark’s offer to furnish a memorandum from Air Force or De- 
fense to support the desirability, from the military point of view, of 
giving these funds to Iceland. ? 

Mr. Hopkinson said (with Mr. Gordon and Mr. Woodbridge in 
agreement) that although meeting Iceland’s request could not be 
justified solely on economic grounds, MSA was aware that there 
were politico-military reasons which could so justify it. MSA was 
willing to approach Harriman’s office for approval of this addition- 
al aid, which it was thought should be approximately 2 % million 
dollars. 

Mr. Byrns said that the 2 % million dollars would not guarantee 
the success of the negotiations, which would be most difficult, but 
that everything possible must be tried that would help to move 
them forward. Mr. Ronhovde pointed out that we had also to 
remain on friendly terms with the Iceland Government in order to 
continue to live under the present defense agreement. 

I said that I believed that it was clearly in the national interest 


to make this grant to Iceland, and that it could be justified before 


Congress if necessary. I agreed to send a memo to MSA giving 
State’s views on the political implications. * 





Program. (711.56340B/4-552) 
* It is not clear whether a memorandum of the sort mentioned here was sent 
the Mutual Security Agency, since none has been found in Department 
In any case, according to telegram 153 from Reykjavik, Apr. 10, 
ity Agency agreed on Apr. 8 to grant to Iceland an additional $2 
(740b.5 MSP/4-1052) 
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No. 689 


711 56340B. S- 2052 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af.- 
fairs (Perkins) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Mat- 
thews) * 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 12, 1952. 
Subject: Additional Military Operating Requirements in Iceland. 

There is attached an instruction prepared for your signature di- 
recting Mr. Lawson to open negotiations with Iceland for additional 
military operating rights. ? 

There has been some criticism from the Icelandic Government to 
the effect that the U.S. has not fulfilled its commitments for the 
defense of Iceland (e.g., has not stationed fighters in Iceland), and 
the Icelanders may feel that this should be done before requesting 
additional facilities. However, these new requirements will, in 
time, add to the defense of Iceland and also mitigate its unemploy- 
ment problem which this past winter caused the Government con- 
cern. It is believed that these negotiations can be attempted soon, 
probably immediately following the presidential elections on June 
29, although the exact timing of the approach is being left to Mr. 
Lawson. 


You will recall that in November 1951 the Icelandic Foreign 
Minister inquired whether the U.S. had any plans to make Iceland 
an atomic base and he was informed (Deptel 98, December 21 *) 
that the U.S. had no intention of going beyond the 1951 Defense 
Agreement and would not do so without full consultation with, and 
the agreement of the Icelandic Government. Defense understands 
that the Defense Agreement does not give the U.S. the right to op- 
erate out of Iceland with atomic bombs. . . . 

The original invitation from the North Atlantic Ocean Regional 
Planning Group made to the Governments of Iceland and the 
United States calls for the establishment of a Strategic Air Com- 
mand base in Iceland. * 





' Drafted by Byrns. 

* Instruction 27, June 20, authorized Minister Lawson to initiate the negotiations 
on the basis of the military requirements outlined in Document 687. 

* Not printed. (711.56340B/11-2451) 

* Reference is to NAOR/32 CC/50, Nov. 16, 1950, not printed, but see Document 
687. 
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No. 690 
Editorial Note 


Immediately after the Icelandic presidential elections on June 
29, Minister Lawson, in compliance with his instructions of June 20 
(see footnote 2, supra), initiated informal discussions with the Ice- 
landic authorities concerning the acquisition by the United States 
of additional base rights in Iceland. These discussions, which were 
carried on primarily by Minister Lawson with occasiona! assistance 
from such persons as Secretary of the Air Force Finletter, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force Huggins, General J. Lawton Collins 
(see the memorandum of conversation, infra), and certain lesser of- 
ficers from the Air Force and Navy, continued into early 1953. Doc- 
umentation concerning the discussions is in file 711.56340B. 





No. 691 
740B 5/ 10-1052 Despatch 


The Minister in Iceland (Lawson) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Reyxsavix, October 10, 1952. 
No. 93 


Subject: Memorandum of General Collins’ Conversation With the 
— for Foreign Affairs; Facilities for the Defense of Ice- 


There is enclosed a copy of a memorandum of conversation on 
the above subject,’ which describes briefly the general trend of con- 
versation between General Collins and the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

As had been indicated in that memorandum, the principal ad- 
vantage of General Collins’ visit to Reykjavik and his courtesy call 
on the Minister for Foreign Affairs devolved from their discussion 
of Iceland’s strategic position in the over-all defense program for 
the North Atlantic area and the emphasis placed on the need for 
defense facilities in Iceland which will be available for immediate 
action. Obviously, the General's comments and tone of conversation 
were greatly appreciated by the Foreign Minister. It is believed 
that he felt that he was obtaining very valuable and useful author- 
itative information from an important high-ranking official of the 
United States military organization and that such information 
could be effectively used by the Foreign Minister in his efforts to 





' Not printed. 
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convince his colleague in the Government and others of the impor- 
tance of having at least minimum defense forces and facilities 
ready for operation in Iceland. In fact, he said to the General, 
when the latter was leaving his office, that although the comments 
made were “common sense”, as the General had remarked, serious 
consideration would be given them due to the fact they came from 
the General rather than from the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
alone. 

Epwarp B. Lawson 





No. 692 
71) S6340B )-1652 Telegram 


The Minister in Iceland (Lawson) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET ReyKJaAvik, January 16, 1953—2 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

153. Pass Akers OSAF. Department Instruction Number 27, June 
20, 1952; ' letter December 19 to Ronhovde. * Foreign Minister in- 
formed me in conversations yesterday and today that after long 
consideration all factors he regretfully concludes it definitely 
unwise from viewpoint Icelandic Government to grant principal ad- 
ditional military facilities we propose, prior to general elections 
coming June. This pertains to base X-ray program and any other 
items similar character involving formal decision Icelandic Govern- 
ment. He willing review program with me in effort meet my re- 
quest that permission be granted for every possible element of pro- 
gram in which time important factor and which would not serious- 
ly conflict with above-mentioned Icelandic Government policy. I am 
hopeful such items as rotational training at Keflavik, needed addi- 
tional personnel for AC and W and for navy patrol squadron will 
be included, but no assurance any specific item yet. 

Foreign Minister made decision recognizing probable favorable 
recommendations from General Oen,* after review “operational 
paper’ * and with full consideration present military urgency as 





' See footnote 2, Document 689. 

? Not found in Department of State files. 

*Im October 1952, the Icelandic Government requested the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to send an experienced military planner capable of making an independent 
appraisal of the US. military requirements which had been under negotiation since 
late June. The Norwegian selection for this mission, General Ocen, arrived on Jan. 7 
end had ast set eubenitted hie secemmendations when the leclandie Government to- 
formed Minister Lawson that the negotiations could not be continued. 

* In the course of a visit by Finletter to Iceland in early August and during subse- 
quent conversations between Lawson and Icelandic authorities, the Icelandic Gov- 

Continued 
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constantly called his attention by me and explained to Icelandic 
Government by various US Pentagon officials. I argued for decision 
immediately following General Oen’s comments which I thought 





iati broken down essentially due to the weakness that plagued the Icelan- 
dic Government since the death of the President of Iceland, Sveinn Bjérnsson, on 
Jan. 24, 1952. It also contained a memorandum of conversation, Jan. 16, which re 
ion between Benediktsson and Lawson mentioned in telegram 153. 





No. 693 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Paul O. Proehl of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs 


TOP SECRET Wasninocton, March 4, 1953. 
Subject: Negotiations for Additional Military Facilities in Iceland 
Participants: Mr. Anthony B. Akers, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Air Force 

Colonel Bell, USAF 

Colonel Focht, USAF 

Mr. Raynor—BNA 

Mr. Ronhovde—BNA 


Mr. Rogers—RA 
Mr. Proehl—BNA 
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Mr. Raynor stated that the meeting had been called because it 
appeared that the Morse-Long report ' on overseas bases and Con- 
gressional attitudes in general obtaining at this time suggested the 
necessity of considering whether the American Minister to Iceland 
should continue in his attempts to open forma! negotiations for ad- 
ditional military facilities in Iceland. Mr. Raynor stated that there 
was some cause for apprehension that even if an agreement were 
negotiated, which could not be accomplished without great risk on 
the part of the present Icelandic Government, Congress might 
refuse to make funds available to implement it, and that this 
would have serious repercussions in Iceland. He asked that the Air 
Force representatives state their view of what the present and ex- 
pected status of the Icelandic project was. 

Colonel Bell stated that the additional requirements had been 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and would not go back to that 
body for review. However, the Icelandic requirements were includ- 
ed in the current review being made by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. Colonel Bell expressed his opinion that the Icelandic 
program would not be cut out. He had referred this question to the 
Installations Board, and they had reaffirmed the high priority of 
the Icelandic program. Funds amounting to $25 million were al- 
ready authorized in FY-53, subject, of course, to the current 
review. The Air Staff was reviewing the Air Force overseas pro- 
gram and referring its recommendation back to OSD. What the pic- 
ture would be after the review was unknown; there would possibly 
be cuts in “frills” but Colonel Bell said again he believed the pro- 
gram would be substantially unchanged. 

Mr. Raynor asked whether dependent housing would be cut out, 
to which Colonel Bell replied that it probably would not, since de- 
pendent housing was not considered a “frill”, but on the contrary 
was considered essential. Colonel Focht stated that a recent com- 
munication from General Brownfield indicated that planning on 
dependent housing for Keflavik was proceeding and that conse- 
quently, plans were being made to extend the period of service in 
Iceland for military personnel with dependents to two years. 

Colonel Bell stated that if an agreement were reached between 
now and June, and assuming that the current review did not elimi- 
nate the program, $25 million would be the limit of spending that 
would be possible during this calendar year, and that this amount 
would certainly do until FY-54 funds were made available. Colonel 
Bell said it was his opinion that if the U.S. secured the agreement 
with the Icelandic Government for the additional facilities, funds 
for FY-54 could be secured. Even if the FY-53 figure of $25 million 





' Not further identified. 
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was cut by the current review, it could probably be restored if an 
agreement were reached subsequently since the possibility of trans- 
fer does exist. Colonel Bell asked whether this entire discussion 
were not academic in view of the fact that an agreement did not 
seem probable in the near future. 

Mr. Raynor stated that a slim possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment did exist. He referred to the most recent communication from 
Mr. Lawson (despatch No. 230, February 17, 1953 *) which stated 
that if the matter of additional American facilities in Iceland 





® Not printed. (711.56340B/2-1753) 
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There was further discussion amplifying and clarifying some of 
the points made above. 





No. 694 
Editorial Note 


On the basis of decisions reached in the meeting of March 4 (see 
the memorandum of conversation, supra), Minister Lawson was in- 
structed in telegram 152 to Reykjavik, March 17, to “continue to 
exploit every feasible opportunity to proceed with negotiations for 
ations.” (711.56340B/3-1753) For reasons having to do with the par- 
liamentary election campaign then underway in Iceland, the re- 
opening of negotiations proved impossible during the spring and 
summer of 1953. The results of the election of June 28 further com- 
plicated prospects of negotiations because of the inability of any 
single party or coalition to form a government. By the time a gov- 
ernment was finally formed on September 11, a question had 
arisen in Washington as to whether adequate funds then existed 
for the development of the military concessions which the United 
States desired from Iceland. (Letter from Matthews to Wilson, Sep- 
tember 18; 711.56340B/5-453) By the time this question had been 
answered affirmatively (letter from Halaby to Dulles, October 6; 
711.56340B/ 10-653), it had become clear that the attitude of the 
new Icelandic Government toward the resumption of negotiations 
was anything but favorable. (See the memorandum from Raynor to 
Merchant, infra.) 





No. 695 
7408 5/ 11-2558 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) ' 


SECRET [Wasuinoton,] November 25, 1953. 
Subject: Situation in Iceland 
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Di — 

I am much concerned about the steadily deteriorating public atti- 
tude in Iceland toward the need for a sustained Western defense 
effort, which is being specifically expressed in demands that the 
US -Icelandic Defense Agreement of May 1951 be amended to cur- 
tail the scope of U.S. operating rights in Iceland. This has devel- 
oped particularly, and rather spectacularly, since the new Govern- 
ment was formed in Iceland in September. 

The Icelandic public has never been markedly sympathetic to the 
presence of U.S. defense forces in Iceland. The successful negotia- 
tion of the 1951 Agreement was due, on the Icelandic side, to the 
drive and foresight of a mere handful of government leaders, in 
plementation of the Agreement, which proceeded smoothly enough 
initially has become a source of annoyance to various Icelandic eco- 
nomic interests and an object of attack by nationalist and isolation- 
ist elements. Delays in construction, alteration of plans, the inabil- 
ity of Icelandic contractors to bid favorably, the sometimes “free- 
handed” labor relations policies of the American prime contractor, 
have been some of the causes of dissatisfaction. 

Other attacks have been aimed against the association of US. 
troops with Icelanders, operation of the Iceland Defense Force 
radio (programs designed for G.1. listening, and very popular also 
with Iceland’s young people), the privileges accorded our troops in 
P.X. purchases, the difference in wage scales of U.S. workers and 
troops on one hand, and Icelandic workers at Keflavik on the 
other, exemption from Icelandic customs duties of U.S. matériel, 
the wear and tear on Icelandic roads and facilities by U.S. troops, 
and indications that the US. is seeking an expansion of its present 
rights in Iceland. 

The Icelanders’ basic “anti-foreign army attitude” has received 
considerable impetus from the Soviet “peace drive” which followed 
Stalin's death and on which the Communists in Iceland have cap 
italized. This drive has persuaded many Icelanders—and the belief 
has mushroomed—that the reasons for putting up with the “evil of 
a foreign army” have become less cogent. In fact, complacency has 
set in to an alarming degree, based on what appears to be a rather 
widespread impression that the cold war, if not over, is tapering off 
comfortably. While thus far only a minority would abrogate the 
Defense Agreement, a majority is apparently in favor of making 
greater demands on the US. and qualifying more sharply the 
terms under which we are “permitted” to defend Iceland. In brief, 
the concept of Western defense is finding itself in a ‘buyers 
market” in Iceland. 
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The following are tentative suggestions, rather than 


by the popular opinion steadily being whipped up by elements 
"sate laa area 
| a. 


either hostile to the U.S. or unsympathetic to the idea of integrated 


Western defense. Indsed, the situation is such that we may be 
land, rather than being in a position to secure additional facili- 


faced with the problem of keeping what we already have in Ice- 
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(4) Another factor contributing to our burden of maintaining a 
positive Icelandic attitude on defense is the Iceland-Soviet trade 
agreement signed August 1, 1953, wherby Iceland is disposing of 
large quantities of fish and is receiving such commodities (normally 
paid for in dollar or sterling) as oil, gasoline, and cement in suffi- 
cient quantities to take care of Iceland’s entire annual needs. 
Russia has reaped a harvest of good-will in Iceland as a result. 
Meanwhile, private trawler interests in Great Britain have been 
boycotting the landing of Icelandic fish in Britain, which has 
aroused considerable feeling against Britain in Iceland, and the 
US. Tariff Commission in October held hearings on the application 
of U.S. fishing interests for the imposition of quotas and higher 
duties on the import of frozen fish fillets. 

(5) The situation in Iceland as in many other Western European 
countries, underlines the need for an early statement by the Presi- 
dent, along the lines of his April 16 speech, ? pointing out that the 
Soviet peace drive is over if indeed it ever existed, that the Soviet 
Union has reverted to its true hard line, and that Soviet ambitions 
and aggressiveness threaten the West as seriously under Malenkov 
as they did under the guidance of Stalin. A communiqué pointing 
this up following the Bermuda conference would also be of consid- 
erable help. * 

(6) I believe that you, and the Secretary also if feasible, should 
use the opportunity which will present itself at the December 
NATO meeting at Paris to meet with the Icelandic Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Gudmundsson, to arouse in him and his Government a 
higher sense of Iceland’s responsibilities as a NATO member and 
to urge upon him the need for the highest degree of cooperation by 
Iceland in our mutual defense effort. ¢ 

(7) You may wish to consider calling Minister Lawson to Wash- 
ington for consultation so that we may have his views of the situa- 
tion and discuss the proposals set forth above. He can come by 
MATS with little expense, therefore, involved. 





* The speech, entitled “The Chance for Peace,” was delivered before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. For text, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, pp. 179-188. 

* For documentation concerning the Bermuda Conference, Dec. 4-8, 1953, see vol. 
v, Part 2, pp. 1710 fff. 

*For an account of Dulles’ meeting with Gudmundsson at the North Atlantic 
Council meeting in Paris, Dec. 14-16, see Document 697. 
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No. 696 


740B 5/12-753 


The Foreign Minister of Iceland (Gudmundsson) to the Minister in 
Iceland (Lawson) * 


CONFIDENTIAL ReykJavix, December 4, 1953. 
Exce.iency: I have the honor on behalf of my Government to 
submit the following proposals regarding the Defense Agreement 
and related agreements and their implementation. 
1. The construction activities on behalf of the Defense Force be 


amt antds i: mee 
by the Defense Force and its alien 
by letinnaore in andor to dnallitads the 


be put on leave excur- 

tte tan fe tL orce and its employees 

outside the defense areas. The Icelandic Government should issue 

2 Se See Se 2 6 Sate See Ween Save 
ae Se ee 

the contemplated 


the possibilities of Icelanders undertaking other 
of werk in connection with security measures. The train- 


or this purpose of Icelandic personnel be commenced as soon 


Besides the questions dealt with above it is desired that the fol- 
lowing points be either taken up for negotiation or into careful con- 
sideration. 

1. Necessary housing facilities at the Keflavik Airport for Icelan- 


dic officials and employees of the Icelandic Government. 
2. Running of the Keflavik Airport Hotel. 
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3. Measures for prevention of sale of duty-free commodities to 
Icelanders. 

4. Expenses of the Icelandic Government arising from the De- 
fense Agreement. 

5. Discussions and settlement of other problems that may arise 
in the future as a result of the execution of the Defense Agree- 
ment. 


I have [etc.] 
KRISTINN GUDMUNDSSON 





No. 697 
Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 169 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET Paris, December 15, 1953. 


Participants: The Secretary of State 
The Icelandic Foreign Minister, Dr. Kristinn 
Gudmundsson 
The Icelandic Minister to Paris, Peter Benediktsson 
Mr. MacArthur 
Mr. Merchant 

On the Secretary's invitation the Icelandic Foreign Minister ac- 
companied by the Icelandic Minister to Paris called at the resi- 
dence this afternoon at 3:15 and spent approximately three-fourths 
of an hour with the Secretary. ' They were most friendly and obvi- 
ously pleased at the opportunity to talk privately with the Secre- 
tary. 

The Secretary opened the conversation by stating the importance 
the US attached to good relations with Iceland as a neighbor and a 
member of NATO. He pointed out the increased importance of Ice- 
land in the air age. He then said that he had had the opportunity 
last week in Washington to discuss with Minister Lawson some of 
the problems in connection with the execution of our base agree- 
ment with Iceland which the latter's government had brought to 
our attention. ? He said that he thought it was important that 





' Secretary Dulles, MacArthur, and Merchant were in Paris for the NAC Ministe- 
rial meeting of Dec. 14-16, 1953. For further documentation concerning this meet- 
ing, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 455 ff. 

* Minister Lawson had returned to Washington on Dec. 5 for consultations with 
various authorities on the response to be made to the Icelandic Government's note 


of Dec. 4 (supra). No record of a conversation with Secretary Dulles has been found 
Continued 
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friends should talk over difficulties together before they became se- 
rious and that needless to say we would do what we could to adjust 
them. The Secretary went on to say that we were living in a period 
of great danger and one in which the potential capability of the 
Soviet Union to strike through the air on the North American con- 
tinent was increasing. 

The Secretary then likened the present situation to the problem 
of the community faced by the risk of fire or outbreaks of lawless 
violence. He pointed out that experience had shown that the best 
way to deal with these problems was by banding together a fire de- 
partment and police force which involved the payment of taxes and 
other inconveniences but which also gave assurance that no disas- 
ter would hit the community. 

The Icelandic Foreign Minister at this point interjected that he 
wanted to make it clear that there was no change in his govern- 
ment’s policy of support of NATO. He said however that essentially 
two things were troubling them. The first was the control of con- 
struction labor imported from America and the second was the eco- 
nomic impact of heavy construction expenditures witi all their in- 
flationary implications on a small economy. He added that with 
the withdrawal of the expenditures involved in this construction 
program Iceland would face a difficult problem. He pointed out 
that with 4000 American military and around a thousand Ameri- 
can workers in a total population of under 150,000, the impact was 
considerable, particularly taking into account the difference in pay 
scales. The Secretary acknowledged the fact that these were prob- 
lems but it was pointed out that one had to balance the military 
necessities of completing certain construction projects as rapidly as 
possible against the purely economic desirability of spreading them 
over a long period of time. The Secretary also referred to his un- 
derstanding that the Icelanders were anxious to introduce into cer- 
tain air control and radar operations Icelandic personnel. He said 
that on this entire complex of problems the US was anxious to be 
as helpful as possible and that to this end it was planned to send to 
Iceland in the near future a State-Defense team to discuss the 
problems in detail on the spot. He said that he had no doubt that 
we could make real progress and reduce to manageable proportions 
the residual points of friction. 

The Icelandic Foreign Minister emphasized that one of their dif- 
ficulties was the importance of being able to controvert the attacks 
on the program ermmanating from Communist and fellow traveller 





in Department of State files. Minutes of a meeting, dated Dec. 8, including Lawson 
and representatives of the Departments of State, Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, are in file 740B.5/12-853. 
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sources. At this point he was reminded that all our reports indicat- 
ed that relations between the Icelandic people and the American 
troops themselves were good and that it would be unfortunate if 
the Icelandic Government felt it necessary to attempt to apply re- 
strictions on the previous circulation of American troops in Ice- 
land. 

The conversation throughout was friendly and relaxed. The For- 
eign Minister gave every evidence of being pleased to have the op- 
portunity to talk with the Secretary. 





No. 698 
Editorial Note 


In pursuit of the course struck by Secretary Dulles in his conver- 
sation with Foreign Minister Gudmundsson at Paris (see the 
memorandum of conversation, supra), Minister Lawson submitted 
to the Icelandic Government a note, dated December 22, proposing 
discussions between a team of representatives from the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense and representatives of the Icelandic 
Government for the purpose of solving the problems, specified in 
the Icelandic note of December 4, of implementing the 1951 base 
agreement. (740B.5/12-2353) Negotiations between the United 
States team and the Icelandic representatives began in Reykjavik 
on February 2, 1954. By March 5, the mission of the United States 
team, which was to conduct technical discussions on the questions 
raised in the Icelandic note of December 4, was complete, and the 
team returned to the United States. Negotiations over the out- 
standing political issues continued between Lawson and Gud- 
mundsson. In late March, the Icelandic Government presented a 
draft set of understandings which Lawson transmitted to the De- 
partment of State in despatch 262, March 29. (740B.5/3-2954) For a 
summary of the primary issues under consideration at this stage in 
the negotiations, see the memorandum by Bonbright, infra. 
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No. 699 


740B 5/ 4-1354 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Bonbright) to the Acting Secretary of State 


SECRET [Wasemcrow,] April 13, 1954. 
Subject: Negotiations with Iceland Implementation of 
the U.S.-Iceland Defense Agreement of 1951 

The negotiations which began on February 2 have reached a crit- 
ical phase owing to four points of difference: (a) whether the activi- 
ties of the present U.S. prime contractor will be terminated on a 
date certain, or whether he will be allowed to remain as a “back- 
stop” so long as required to “insure performance” by Icelandic con- 
tractors, (b) whether the U/S. will have the final decision on the 
question of the capability of an Icelandic contractor to do certain 
work, (c) whether U.S. personnel in Iceland are to be put under os- 
tensibly severe “off-base movement” restrictions, possibly resulting 
in lowered morale and adverse publicity, although the Commander, 
Iceland Defense Force, believes he can live with the restrictions, 
which are to be liberally interpreted, (d) whether the U.S. will 
accept the Icelandic response granting only a portion of the addi- 
tional facilities we requested in the negotiations. 

On point (c), the “troop impact” problem, Under Secretary of the 
Air Force Douglas and an OSD representative take the position 
that regulation of “off-base movement” is a command function; 
that this matter should be removed from the Government level and 
be worked out between the Commander, Iceland Defense Force, 
and representatives of the Icelandic Government. This question is 
probably the crux of the problem and if it can be solved we are 
hopeful that (a) and (b) can be resolved. 

We called this problem to the attention of the JCS at Mr. Mur- 
phy’s informal meeting last Friday. ' We merely wanted to flag the 
question in view of Lawson’s apprehensions of unfavorable political 
developments which might flow from a failure to reach agreement. 
We are somewhat concerned by reports that the Chiefs are going 
into all aspects in some detail with a possibility they may come up 
with a very firm position which will make it more difficult for us 
to make concessions. 

Coordination and clearance of a U.S. position in response to the 
most recent Icelandic position has been made more difficult by a 
time factor—we received the Icelandic papers ten days ago and 





' A record of the meeting, dated Apr. 9, is in State-JCS Meetings, lot 61 D 417, 
“Meeting No. 101”. 
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were asked to develop agreement so that the Icelandic Foreign 
Minister could present the results to Parliament prior to adjourn- 
ment April 14. He will now report to the Althing, probably today 
on the basis of no agreement. 





No. 700 
Editorial Note 


On April 13, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to the Secretary 
of Defense a memorandum outlining their views on the problems 
noted in connection with the Icelandic negotiations in Bonbright’s 
memorandum, supra. The Secretary of Defense transmitted the 
JCS memorandum to the Secretary of State under a covering letter 
dated May 3. (740B.5/5-354) On the basis of the views contained in 
the JCS memorandum and the concurrence of the Secretary of De- 
fense in these views, the Department of State formulated and sent 
to the Legation in Iceland a new set of instructions for bringing the 
negotiations to a conclusion. Transmitted in telegrams 226, May 5, 
and 228, May 6, the 12-page set of instructions dealt with all of the 
aspects of military construction, United States troop restrictions, 
and additional military requirements at issue between the United 
States and Icelandic Governments. (740B.5/3-2954) 





No. 701 
740B 5/5-1154 Telegram 


The Minister in Iceland (Lawson) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY ReyvKJavix, May 11, 1954—9 p.m. 

260. Inform OSD, OSAF, FOA and pass CINCLANT, Norfolk. 
Joint Legation-IDF message. Reference Department telegrams 226 
and 228.' In meeting today, Foreign Minister expressed great dis- 
appointment at United States’ reply. He said that it was unaccept- 
able in every way. Furthermore, that US delegation had been in- 
formed that the Icelandic draft agreement represented their mini- 
mum position. 

He was very critical of long delay which occurred in our replying 
to the March 29 detailed understandings. ? He was shocked to note 
that, despite the fact that the US negotiators had been in frequent 





' Neither printed, but see the editorial note, supra. 
* Not printed, but see Document 698. 
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communication with Washington during entire discussions, “the 
reply was quite different from what we had expected. Al! points 
had been changed to our disadvantage”. 

He was particularly disturbed over our insistence on specific lan- 
guage, stating their agreement that US possesses the right to deter- 
mine the capability of Icelandic contractors. (This forces them to 
take a position on the issue at this time. They have sought to avoid 
this development and have always held that they cannot do so now 
and they see no reason why a decision on this issue cannot be post- 
poned until 1955 contracts are allocated, particularly since there is 
agreement that whole matter will be considered in the spirit of the 
1954 allocations. Our persistent return to this position undoubtedly 
has reduced their confidence sharply with regard to our intent to 
give appropriate contracts to Icelanders.) 

He also referred to our refusal to accept their proposed broad 
language re the phasing-out of present prime contractor. He noted 
that there was no provision made in our proposals covering this 
point which is of such great importance to them. (He repeated that 
there was no objection to another American prime contractor.) 

He made the point that we failed to offer firm commitments with 
regard to the separation of areas, the replacement of Icelandic 
apartments, etc. He claimed we made only “proposals” to seek 
funds for those purposes. (The need for this kind of language was 
explained to him as it has been on several occasions in the past but 
he did not seem to be fully convinced.) 

He concluded by saying that “without any prospect of coming to 
an agreement” on these and the other points of implementation of 
the defense agreement “it is of no use to mention any additional 
military requirements” or the Njardvik Port. He informed me that 
he would hand me an aide-mémoire within a few days. 

Foreign Minister declined to indicate contents aide-mémoire, 
saying he was not prepared to talk about it at this time. From 
remark dropped by Jonasson, however, it appears they may be 
thinking of request for basic revision 1951 agreement (rather than 
of implementation as hitherto) or request for termination. 

After di ion in which I urged desirability | ay ,; 
going and disadvantages to both sides of breakdown, it was agreed 
that Foreign Minister and I would have further conversation at 
earliest opportunity, and that no Icelandic aide-mémoire would be 
presented in meantime. 


In talk with Foreign Minister, I will attempt to bring areas of 
agreement and disagreement into sharper focus and to find modus 
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vivendi, if possible. I will have additional comment on political sit- 








The Secretary of State to the Legation in Iceland ' 


SECRET NIACT WASHINGTON, May 14, 1954—7:55 p. m. 


238. Joint State-Defense. 
I. Construction Procedures: 

1. We agree your signature of text construction memorandum of 
understanding as approved by Icelanders and further we appprove 
the “agreed minutes” stand as submitted by Icelanders (both as 

tained Legdes 262 *). We accept assurances in aide-mémoires as 

urtels 220 and 225.* While we will make determined 
effort to end field construction work of present prime contractors 
by December 31, 1954, we prefer not to remove Metcalf-Hamilton 
as prime contractors doing allocated work after 1954 since assign- 
ing work Icelanders unable to perform (urtel 225) to new US prime 
contractors excessively expensive. You may feel free to give and 
take within terms this instruction and your judgment recognizing 





' Drafted by Proehl and cleared with Raynor and Rogers of State, Hensel of De- 
fense, and Radford of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

* Not printed, but see Document 698. 

ym wey te ate transmitted the text of an Icelandic aide-memoire agreeing 


Government 

should have the right of decision on qualifications. (740B.5/4-754) Telegram 225, 

. 8, recommended alterations in the language of the draft agreement in order to 
the US. and Icelandic positions. (740B.5/ 4-854) 
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possible Congressiona! reaction on fina! construction arrangements. 
You should emphasize in this connection our agreeing to minutes 
and draft is predicated on an air of reasonableness and cooperative 
spirit having in mind as mutual goal and governing spirit objec- 
tives set forth para 1 of memo. 

2. We agree that issue of capability should be decided in annual 
allocation “in the same spirit as that of 1954 allocation” through 
joint consideration US-Iceland Government representatives in ex- 
pectation that objectives para 1 memorandum will govern both 
sides in deciding capabilities. We understand that each annual allo- 
cation will review what we expect will be increasing capability of 
Icelandic contractors and in light thereof will allocate for the fol- 
lowing year all unallocated projects. 


IL. Requirements: 

We prepared to deploy units to Iceland to meet NATO responsi- 
bilities but effectiveness of defense activities would be limited if 
personnel figure 6200 not accepted by the Icelanders. We, however, 
if they accept 6200 figure, would seek ways and means to continue 
to reduce this by use of indigenous personnel where appropriate 
skills and security considerations permit. Present increase of one 
thousand most helpful but additional personnel and off-base sites 
required to provide effective defense of Iceland. We appreciate Ice- 
landers have final Njardvik port plan but have yet to commit 
themselves. Therefore, request Icelandic Government submit 
changes, if any, in definitive plan in order that we may jointly 
agree to construct this project now. In this respect we prepared to 
have US engineers assist Icelandic Government to review plan if 
Icelanders so desire. 


III. Impact Problem: 


We fully agree that good community relationship should exist. 
We must insist that Icelanders accept military commander ar- 
rangements along previously indicated lines as adequate to meet 
Icelandic Government objectives. Matter should therefore be delet- 
ed from memo understanding and note. Additionally you should 
obtain Iceland assurance not to spell out details publicly and to re- 
strict any publicity to statement that satisfactory arrangements 
this subject worked out between Iceland representatives and COMI- 
CEDEFOR. Para V of Deptel 226 applies here. * 





* Paragraph V of the instructions contained in telegram 226 to Reykjavik, May 5, 
contained the U.S. position that regulating the movements of US. personnel and 
“arrangements governing social relationships with local population” were matters 
to be worked out between the commander of the Icelandic Defense Force and Icelan- 
dic authorities, and were thus not appropriate subjects for understandings at the 
governmental level. (740B 5/3-2954) 
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IV. Other Issues: 


You may assure Icelanders that we willing to reallocate present- 
ly available funds to accomplish separation of areas and replace 
apartment buildings as previously agreed to in discussions as soon 
as understandings signed. You have authority and flexibility to 
obtain satisfactory agreement on points covered in memo of under- 
standing on Separation of Areas at Keflavik Airport dated March 
25. 


Re urtel 264 suggest you request Foreign Minister delay depar- 
ture in order you and he may thoroughly discuss all aspects and 
conclude negotiations by exchange notes. * 
fully authorized go to it, anything can be salvaged above it so much 
the better. You should assess total situation and try for best possi- 
ble solution. While we have been forced by overwhelming military 
considerations, particularly our NATO obligations, to agree to Ice- 
land position on capability and phase-out of prime contractor, we 
hope you will be able to realize more on additional requirements. 
Further, at time exchange notes we desire you make statement em- 
phasizing great degree of responsibility Iceland has undertaken 
toward NATO defense system and our expectation that arrange- 
ment which might otherwise be most difficult to work under will 
be made to work by mutual efforts and good faith. . . . 

DULLES 





* Telegram 264 from Reykjavik, May 14, noted that Gudmundsson planned to 
depart for Strasbourg on May 16 for a 1-week visit. (740B.5/5-1454) 





No. 703 
Editorial Note 


A brief period of negotiating on the basis of the instructions con- 
tained in telegram 238 to Reykjavik, supra, resulted in the signing 
on May 25 of a Supplementary Agreement to the May 5, 1951, 
United States-Icelandic base agreement. By the terms of the Sup- 
plementary Agreement, the authorized ceiling of United States per- 
sonnel in Iceland was raised substantially, rotational training of 
air units was permitted, provision was made for the installation of 
anti-aircraft artillery, and authorization was granted for the con- 
struction by the United States of a port needed for logistic support. 
The agreement satisfied the Icelandic desire for increased partici- 
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pation in the construction program, for a training program for Ice 
landic labor, and for stricter regulation of the movement and ac- 
tivities of United States personnel within Iceland. Copies of the 
documents constituting the Supplementary Agreement were trans- 
mitted in despatch 335 from Reykjavik, May 28. (740B.5/5-2854) 





No. 704 
OCB files, lot 62 D 4630, “Iceland, 1958-19" 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) to the Operations 
Coordi Radius) ! 


SECRET [WasHincTon,}] May 28, 1954. 
Subject: OCB Consideration of Tariff Commission's Recommenda- 
tion on Groundfish Fillet Imports 

I would like to suggest that at the next meeting of the OCB, Mr. 
Murphy present for consideration, as it will affect Iceland, the 
Tariff Commission's recommendation to the President that an abso- 
lute quota and a higher tariff rate be imposed on groundfish fillet 
imports. * 

On May 25 we reached agreement with Iceland, after negotiating 
since February 2, on changes in the implementation of the US.- 
Iceland Defense Agreement of 1951.* Under the Agreement, we 
secure important additional military rights. Toward the end of the 
talks, when the Icelanders had learned of the tariff recommenda- 
tion, one Icelandic negotiator expressed the expectation that Ice- 
land's <conomic problems would not be made more difficult, and 
stated that Iceland “cannot live on military agreements alone.” 

The Tariff Commission recommendations would cut Iceland's al- 
ready limited Western markets still further, and would cause seri- 
ous economic and political repercussions in Iceland. US. influence 
would receive a heavy blow which might have the most serious con- 
sequences for U.S. security interests in Iceland. A certain result 
would be an effort to develop further her Soviet bloc market, cur- 
rently absorbing over 25 percent of her exports. A possible result 
would be the loss of the results of our recent negotiations, and the 


prospect of trying to save our rights under the 1951 Agreement. 
Iceland cannot survive without selling her fish, and she will tend 





* Drafted by Proehl. 
* The recommendation of the Tariff Commission, dated May 7, has not been found 


in Department of State files. 
* For the substance of the agreement, see the editorial! note, supra. 
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I would suggest that Mr. Murphy propose to the OCB that it 
make a recommendation, as the OCB and on the basis of its special 
Council (Lay) to the National Security Council ' 
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hances NATO military capabilities in the North Atlantic. Con- 
versely, Soviet control and use of Iceland as an air and submarine 
base would pose a threat to the North Atlantic defense system. 

2. Consequently, it is in the security interest of the United States 
and the North Atlantic area that facilities in Iceland be available 
for use in the event of emergency by the military forces of the 
United States and its allies, and that Iceland continue to be denied 
to unfriendly or potentially hostile forces. 

3. NATO has delegated to the United States responsibility for the 
defense of Iceland, which has no armed forces of its own and a 
police force of only 320 men. Pursuant to this arrangement, the 
United States and Iceland on May 5, 1951 signed a Defense Agree- 
ment under which the United States has stationed forces and is de- 
veloping military facilities in Iceland. Additional US. rights and 
facilities were obtained by supplementary understandings conclud- 
ed in May, 1954. * 


5. However, U.S. defense activities in Iceland have produced con- 
siderable tension and dissatisfaction among Icelanders. Agreement 
to the stationing of foreign troops in the country was an unprece- 
dented peace-time step, taken when it was feared that the Korean 
war might lead to general war. Since then nationalism and neu- 
tralism have reasserted themselves; in the eyes of many Icelanders 
lessened international tension obviates the need for foreign troops 
and military activities. Icelanders have complained of the alleged 
disruption of their smal] community (150,000 population) by US. 
troops and construction workers and U.S. relations with local 
against the U.S. The 1954 understandings supplementing the De- 
fense Agreement were designed to assist in alleviating Icelandic 
dissatisfaction. 

6. The internal political situation in Iceland is marked by con- 
flicting attitudes toward the 1951 Defense Agreement. The coali- 
tion government, which commands 37 of the 52 votes in the parlia- 
ment, is composed of the Conservatives (the largest party) which 
supports the Agreement, and the Progressive Party (the second 
largest), which is split by strong neutralist sentiment. The Commu- 
nista, the third strongest party, polled 16.5 percent of the vote in 





* See Memorandum | attached [Footnote in the source text: Memorandum |, not 
printed, contained the text of the May 5, 1951, Defense Agreement and a very brief 
summary, similar to that in Document 703, of the Supplementary Agreement of 


May 25, 1954.) 
t See Memorandum | attached [Footnote in the source text See footnote * above | 
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the 1953 election. ¢ In the next few months they may substantially 
increase their strength by gaining control of the Labor Federation, 
which has 26,000 members and represents 85% of organized labor. 
The Social Democrats (the fourth largest party) are weak and divid- 
ed and in 1953 shifted from a pro-defense to an anti-<defense posi- 
tion as a result of left-wing control. The recently-formed National 
Defense Party, a nationalistic left-wing group holding two seats, 
has become a rallying point for non-Communist xenophobes and 
shows increasing political strength. The next general election is 
scheduled for 1957. 

7. The Icelandic economy is primarily dependent upon the fish- 
ing industry, but initially the construction, and subsequently oper- 
ation and maintenance, of U.S. facilities provide a secondary source 
of income of considerable significance. Curtailment of U.S. military 
activities could reduce foreign exchange earnings by an amount 
sufficient to create serious economic difficulties. 

8. Over 90 percent of Iceland’s exports consist of fish and fish 
products, and traditionally some 35 percent of the total has been 
marketed in the UK and 20 to 25 percent in the U.S. However, 
since mid-1952, when Iceland refused to permit British fishing ves- 
sels to operate off Icelandic shores, UK fishing interests have main- 
tained an unofficial, almost complete embargo on Icelandic fish. 
The U.S. domestic industry has repeatedly pressed for Governmen- 
tal action to curtail imports, and in May 1954, the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended imposition of quantitative restrictions which 
would require a reduction of 10 to 20 percent in Icelandic ship- 
ments to the U.S. Even though this recommendation has since 
been rejected by the President, the constant pressure for restric- 
tions continues and is a source of great concern in Iceland. 

9. In August 1953, the Soviet Government, moving to take politi- 
cal advantage of Iceland’s difficulties in Western markets, agreed 
to take large quantities of fish from Iceland and in return supply 
Iceland's total requirements of petroleum and cement plus substan- 
tial quantities of grain, iron and steel. Other Soviet bloc countries 
also have agreements with Iceland, and a new, broader agreement 
with the USSR is about to be signed. Thus, the Icelandic economy 
is becoming increasingly dependent on the Soviet bloc, and the con- 
trast between the attitude of the bloc and of the UK and US. 
toward Icelandic trade has serious political implications, causing 
many Icelanders to question the value of membership in NATO. 

10. The USSR has recently been actively seeking to strengthen 
its political and cultural, as well as economic, relations with Ice- 
land. The Soviets make no “military demands,” they support the 





t A decline from 19.5% in 1949. [Footnote in the source text.) 
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Icelandic position in the UN on fisheries and territorial waters, 
and at considerable expense they send artists and other entertain- 
ers to Iceland. By contrast the US. in its relations with Iceland has 
been forced to emphasize questions which tend to offend and irri- 
tate Icelanders, such as vigilance against Communist subversion, 
maintenance of U.S. military rights, and Iceland's obligations and 
interest in NATO. In addition, because of our interest in maintain- 
ing freedom of the seas, it is likely that the U.S. will oppose Ice- 
land’s position in a UN discussion of territorial waters this fall.§ 


OBJECTIVE 


12. Maintenance of Iceland as an independent and economically 
viable nation with a stable government friendly to the United 
States and actively cooperating in NATO defense efforts. 


COURSES OF ACTION 


13. Interpret the Defense Agreement in 1951 in the broad spirit 
of the supplementary understandings of 1954, which take into ac- 
count the special circumstances of Iceland and the provincial and 
nationalist sensibilities of its people. 

14. In carrying out U.S. military activities in Iceland endeavor to 
promote harmonious relations with Icelanders, including employ- 
ment of indigenous personne! so far as consistent with the success 
of the operation. 

15. Encourage as appropriate more active Icelandic participation 
in and understanding of NATO defense activities relating to Ice- 
land. 

16. Continue U.S. technical assistance, with special emphasis on 
the labor education and labor relations. 

17. Maintain the intensified USIA program in Iceland. 

18. Continue to strengthen U.S.-Icelandic cultural relations 
through such means as exchanges of persons, particularly in the 
field of education and labor; stop-over visits by U.S. concert artists 
and leaders; and appropriate utilization of Americans of Icelandic 
origin. 

19. Seek to develop means of increasing U.S.-Icelandic trade, in- 
cluding the possibility of U.S. governmental purchases of Icelandic 





§ See Memorandum V attached. [Footnote in the source text. Memorandum V 
briefly reviewed the course of the conflict over fishing rights between Iceland and 
the United Kingdom. It noted that the position taken by the British in this question 
was in accord with the U.S. position.) 
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fish and fish products for foreign consumption, * and to avoid trade 
actions which would adversely affect Iceland. 

20. Seek to increase free world markets for Icelandic fish and 
fish products, particularly in the UK, in order to reduce Iceland's 
dependence on trade with the Soviet bloc. 

21. To prevent or counteract any deterioration in Iceland’s econo- 
my which might have political consequences adverse to US. inter- 
ests, be prepared to take feasible measures, including if necessary 
provision of economic assistance. 

22. As appropriate, assist Iceland in obtaining credit in the US., 
including support for Icelandic applications to the International 
Bank for credit required for sound capital investment consistent 
with Iceland's ability to finance repayment. 

23. Be prepared to provide such basic civilian requirements of 
the Icelandic population in the event of war as will not be met 
from local sources. 

24. In maintaining a U.S. position opposed to that of Iceland on 
territorial waters in UN or other discussion, take all feasible steps 
to insure that the matter is handled in such a way as to mitigate to 
the greatest possible extent adverse effects on U.S.-Icelandic rela- 
tions (e.g., by acting with others rather than alone, keeping the dis- 
cussion on a broad, global basis, and refraining as much as possible 
from appearing to lead an attack on the Icelandic position). 





* According to the memorandum of discussion at the 207th meeting of the Nation- 
al Security Council, July 22, the preceding phrase was inserted at the specific re- 
quest of the President. (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file) 
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No. 706 


OCB files, lot 62 D 430, “Iceland, 1953-1954" 


Memorandum by the Operations Coordinating Board Working 
Group on Iceland to the Board Assistants of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board 

TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, December 7, 1954. 


Procress Report on NSC 5426 ' 
ICELAND 


(Policy approved by the President, July 23, 1954) 
(Period covered: July 23-November 15, 1954) 


A. SUMMARY OF MAJOR ACTIONS 


1. The period under review has been too brief to have provided 
time enough for full-scale implementation of all courses of action 
contained in NSC 5426 or to allow exhaustive evaluation of actions 
taken. However, each Course of Action set forth in NSC 5426 has 
been closely observed and where possible acted upon. 


Department of Defense 

2. That the U.S.-Icelandic Defense Agreement of 1951 has been 
interpreted in “the broad spirit of the supplementary understand- 
ings of 1954” is evident in the fact that working relationships be- 
tween the Icelandic Government and the Iceland Defense Force at 
every level has been more satisfactory during the past half year 
than in the preceding period. 

3. A system of trophospheric scatter technique for primary com- 
munications for AC&W in Iceland was approved during the report- 
ing period. A major consideration in the selection of this system 
was the provisional and nationalistic sensibilities of the Iceland 
people towards U.S. personnel and facilities in Iceland. The new 
system reduces real estate requirements for communications sta- 
tions from 25 to 5 and eliminates 168 additional personnel spaces. 
Monetary savings also accrue to the U.S. and it is believed the new 
system will meet AC&W needs. 

4. The number of U.S. civilian laborers employed by U.S. contrac- 
tors in Iceland was only 752 as of October 1954. Icelandic personnel 
employed by U.S. contractors has increased from 1432 in June to 
1849 in October. 

5. The Commander, Icelandic Defense Force, has been authorized 
to utilize U.S. equipment and supervisory personnel to assist the 





' Supra. 
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local communities of Hafnarfjordur and Keflavik in the repair of 
off-base roads. The present U.S. prime contractor has indicated its 
willingness to furnish labor and material! at cost as a good will ges- 
ture towards the off-base road project. It has been suggested that 
the Commander, Area Engineer and contractor take advantage of 
these actions by appropriate publicity indicating U.S. and Icelandic 
cooperation. 

6. In compliance with the supplementary understandings, fencing 
and an access road have been approved for security of the military 
area. 

7. In an effort to promote harmonious relationships with the Ice- 
landers, U.S. military personnel armed with rifles and machine 
guns accompanied Icelandic fishermen in small boats and in one 
morning destroyed a pack of approximately 100 killer whales. 
Foreign Operations Administration 

8. During the period under review $300,000 was made available 
by FOA to finance the dollar costs of a construction training pro- 
gram for Icelanders. This program was provided for in the recent 
modification of the U.S. base agreement; its purpose is to provide 
an adequate supply of Icelandic labor for Icelandic Defense Forces 
construction projects. The program consists of the training of Ice- 
landic construction workers on projects in Iceland, as well as in 
schools in the U.S. Local currency costs of the program are being 
borne by the Icelandic Government. 

9. The first teams of Icelanders, totalling 18 men, arrived in the 
U.S. during September and October 1954. These individuals will be 
trained either in heavy equipment maintenance, airfield construc- 
tion, spare parts supply, and foreman training. Approximately 
thirty more Icelanders will arrive during December to be trained in 
other specialized construction functions. By and large the groups 
coming to the U.S. will serve as trainers and supervisors of Icelan- 
dic workers on-the-job in Iceland. 

10. The program is also going forward in Iceland, where projects 
designed to train workmen are now in process. FOA has sent a 
Technical Assistance Officer to Reykjavik to coordinate the pro- 
gram, and an Army Engineers’ officer has been assigned to the pro- 
gram as a Construction Training Officer at the Keflavik base. 

11. FOA missions in Madrid and Rome have been requested to 
encourage the purchase of Icelandic fish by Spain and Italy. 

12. Mr. Matthias Thorfinnson, a Minnesota 4-H Club leader, 
spent six months in Iceland under FOA auspices. He travelled 
widely and succeeded in giving the 4-H movement in Iceland much 
needed impetus. 


-~ — 
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United States Information Agency 

13. New film titles, publications, and timely press materials were 
provided in support of cultural and informational projects. Close 
working relations were maintained by the United States Informa- 
tion Service in Iceland with representatives of the U.S. Icelandic 
Defense Force, the American Legation, and the Foreign Operations 
Administration in the planning and exploitation of cooperative 
propaganda campaigns to reduce anti-American, anti-NATO senti- 
ment in Iceland. (See Annex A for detailed statement of USIA ac- 
tivities. *) 

Department of State 

14. In August 1954, Embassy London was instructed to approach 
the British Foreign Office and discuss the necessity of opening mar- 
kets in Western Europe to Icelandic fish and to express U.S. appre- 
hension at the growing complacency and disinterest in NATO 
among Icelanders, with a view to eliciting from the British a reac- 
tion which might lead them to seek a solution of the current trade 
dispute between Iceland and the United Kingdom. Iceland's grow- 
ing dependence on trade with the USSR was pointed out. The Brit- 
ish stated their willingness to submit the matter to ICT but reiter- 
ated the inability of the British Government to force British trawl- 
er interests to cease boycotting the landing of Icelandic fish. Lately 
we have been informed that as soon as the Faroes Parliament ap- 
proves a UK-Danish agreement in a similar fishery waters prob- 
lem, the British will approach Iceland in an effort to work out a 
solution along similar lines. 

15. The reaction in Iceland has been most favorable to the Presi- 
dent’s rejection on July 7 of the U.S. Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation for the imposition of higher duties and absolute quotas 
on the importation of frozen groundfish fillets. The President's 
action avoided what would otherwise have been a most difficult sit- 
uation, with far-reaching adverse consequences to US. interests. 
We are continuing our efforts to open the U.S. market to the im- 
portation of shellfish by simplifying import sanitary regulations. 


18. During the period under review four U.S. “specialists” visited 
Iceland under the Exchange of Persons program as grantees; three 
persons visited Iceland under the Voluntary Youth Activities pro- 
gram. All were prominent in their individual fields and were suc- 
cessful in their missions. Two Icelandic leaders and four Icelandic 





* Not printed; it provided a list of all USIA programs in Iceland for the preceding 
6 months 
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students came to the U.S. during the period. No voluntary artists 
were scheduled during the summer months because of the person- 
nel shortage at the Legation at Reykjavik. Two scheduled appear- 
ances of prominent US. artists in September and October had to 
be cancelled for the same reason. 

19. A labor reporting officer was assigned to Reykjavik on an 


B. OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS BEARING ON POLICY 


Through our Minister to Iceland we are endeavoring to show Ice- 
landic leaders that German rearmament is the capstone of an 
defense, rather than a substitute for existing 
that if tensions have relaxed it is because the 
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Because of Icelandic popular opinion that labor relations in defense 
construction work have been poor in the past, credence will be 
given by the Icelandic public to the IFL side of any labor dispute. 
The result will probably be a general intensification of anti-US. 
feeling in Iceland. 

25. In the organization of the Joint Althing (Icelandic Parlia- 
ment) in October, the Communists got two seats on joint commit- 
tees, one being in the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

26. Close coordination by the Department of State, the USAF, 
and the Corps of Engineers has resulted in the evolvement of a 
plan of action (shortly to be presented to Iceland) designed to main- 
tain the present U.S. prime contractor in Iceland in an advisory ca- 
pacity after withdrawal from field construction work in accordance 
with the Exchange of Notes of May 25, 1954. It is judged to be im- 
perative to retain the contractor in this modified capacity to pro- 
vide a “prime contractor potential”, i.e., a U.S. firm subject to U.S. 
control which will preclude establishment of an absolute Icelandic 
monopoly in defense construction by its very presence in Iceland 
and the fact that with little effort it could be augmented to act as a 
prime contractor when and if the Icelandic prime contractor fails 
to perform or to offer satisfactory prices. While it is believed that 
Icelandic contractors may accept this arrangement, it will be diffi- 
cult to sell to the politicians. 

27. The Icelandic Minister of Commerce has informed us that the 
Russian Minister to Iceland has offered Russian assistance in build- 
ing the cement plant for which Iceland earlier sought loans in 
Europe and the U.S. Such action by Russia would actually be detri- 
mental to Soviet trade interests, since the Icelandic plant would, 
when complete, supplant the annual import of 50,000 tons of Rus- 
sian cement under present Iceland-Soviet trade agreements. How- 
ever, the propaganda advantage which the Russians would realize 
and the espionage they could conduct through technicians sent to 
construct the plant would be adverse to NATO and U5. interests. 
It is therefore considered imperative that the U.S. request the 
IBRD to reconsider Icelandic application for a loan for the cement 
plant. 


D. EXTENT OF AGENCY INTERESTS 


28. In support of the National Security Council’s requisite [re- 
quest?| to provide such basic civilian requirements of the Icelandic 
population in the event of war as will not be met from local 
sources, the Office of Defense Mobilization submitted an estimate 
as to industrial and food needs. This estimate was transmitted to 
the Defense Department for consideration by the appropriate De- 


fense Agencies. 
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EFFORTS BY IRELAND TO OBTAIN MILITARY EQUIPMENT AND ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE FROM THE UNITED STATES OUTSIDE NATO MEM- 
BERSHIP; EFFORTS BY IRELAND TO ENLIST UNITED STATES SUP- 
PORT IN ITS STRUGGLE TO END PARTITION ' 


No. 707 
740A.5 MSP / 1-452 


The Embassy in Ireland to the Irish Ministry for External Affairs 


CONFIDENTIAL Dusun, January 7, 1952. 
Arpe-M£moiIre 


The American Ambassador, Mr. Matthews, called today on the 
Irish Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Aiken, to discuss the possi- 
bilities of concluding an agreement through an exchange of notes 
between the Embassy and the Irish Government to make possible 
the completion under the existing United States legislation of the 
program of economic aid to Ireland which had been agreed upon 


Referring to the text which he left with the Minister on Decem- 
ber 7 * and to subsequent conversations on this subject, the Ambas- 
sador pointed out that tomorrow, January 8, was the final date for 
the conclusion of such an agreement and he accordingly wished to 
make sure that the Irish Government lacked no information on 





' For previous documentation, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 1, pp. 514 
ff. 


* The terms that formed the basis of this note were 
companying explanation in airgram A-53, Nov. 
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(a) Immediate termination of economic assistance stil] in the 


peli | 
(b) Immediate cessation of technical assistance; and 


(c) Immediate removal from the United States 
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1. Consequences of the non-<onclusion of a 
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bassy had received additional clarifications by telephone and tele- 


gram, the principal substance of which was conveyed to Mr. Nunan 


and the Embassy on January 4,* the Ambassador stated, the Em- 
by Mr. Huston by his letter of January 6, * namely: 


self on January 3* and between representatives of the Ministry 
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ment. He added that the Embassy's instructions left sufficient 
leeway to insure that it would be possible to arrive at a text which 
would be satisfactory to both governments, provided the Irish Gov- 
ernment had not decided that in the circumstances it did not wish 
to conclude any kind of new agreement. 





No. 708 
Editorial Note 


On the afternoon of January 8, just before leaving Dublin for 
consultation in Washington, Ambassador Matthews called on For- 
eign Minister Aiken to remind him that the United States Govern- 
ment could not accept an exchange of notes for a new economic as- 
sistance agreement that did not contain the necessary reference to 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 “as heretofore amended and 
supplemented”. The Foreign Minister said that the note he was 
preparing represented the utmost the Irish Government could 
agree to. (740A.5 MSP/1-1052) A copy of the Minister's note, which 
was addressed later in the day to Ambassador Matthews at Dublin, 
was transmitted to Washington on January 10 in despatch 434. 
(740A.5 MSP/1-1052) 

On January 10, the Chargé in Ireland, Cloyce Huston, addressed 
a first person note, No. 151, to the Foreign Minister stating that 
the wording of the Minister's note of January 8 left no alternative 
but to suspend the economic assistance being received by the Irish 
Government. He said, however, that his government was prepared 
to reopen the question of continuing assistance should the Irish 
Government have further suggestions to offer. A copy of note No. 
151 was transmitted from Dublin in despatch 434, January 10. 
(740A.5 MSP/1-1052) 





No. 709 
740A 5 MSP )-i1i2 


Memorandum of Conversation, by William L. Hamilton of the 
Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs 


SECRET [WasnincTon,)] January 11, 1952. 
Subject: Failure To Reach MSA Bilateral Agreement with Ireland 


Participants: Ambassador Francis P. Matthews 
BNA—Mr. William L. Hamilton 
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the Irish Government for its refusal to accept our position on the 
MSA Bilateral. Irish objections, he said, were directed to the philos- 
ophy of the Act, and no drafting exercise short of complete elimina- 
tion of any statement of adherence to the principles would have 
been successful. 

He said that the present government was looking backward and 
seemed more firmly committed to neutrality than its predecessor, 
the Costello-MacBride regime, with whom he was certain the 
United States could have reached agreement as easily as it did 
with the ECA Bilaterals. 

He said he had had a feeling through the negotiations that For- 
eign Secretary Aiken did not have the full sympathy of his staff in 
the negotiations. Nothing was said, of course, but he believed they 
favored an agreement at our minimum terms. 

The Ambassador said he anticipated further approaches from the 
Irish on the purchase of arms. They saw no reason why they 
couldn't buy what they needed to train their forces, perhaps includ- 
ing a few machine tools for local manufacture of some smal! items. 
Ambassador Matthews said it was his opinion that they wouldn't 
be able to finance all of the requirements but that we might deter- 
mine their needs, let them buy what they could finance, the United 
States to contribute the balance. 

I asked the Ambassador if he didn't think it would be difficult 
for the U.S. to furnish arms even on a reimbursable basis in view 
of their inability to sign the bilateral. There was no close relation- 
ship, perhaps, but could we provide arms on any basis to a country 
which could not make a simple affirmative declaration of its adher- 
ence to the collective security concept. Ambassador Matthews said 
he presumed it would be difficult, but I am not sure that the 
thought had occurred to him before. 

Speaking in more general terms, the Ambassador said he was 
afraid there was little possibility of Ireland looking “outward” and 
taking a broader view of its international position under ‘the 


ty has a strong grip on the country. Irish adherence to 

isn't emotional to the degree it is with the Swedes, but this 
ment does exist in their attitude. War would change all this, of 
course. If De Valera left the scene, he said the present government 
would break in several directions. The younger generation of politi- 
cians, he believes, are more internationally-minded and under their 
direction Irish attitudes might change considerably. 
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No. 710 
74045 1-1152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Bruce) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Panis, January 11, 1952—3 p. m. 
4134. From MacArthur. Irish FonMin Aiken asked me to see him 
yesterday.* He again raised question of Ireland purchasing arms 
in US along same line as Embtel 1377 Aug 31 rptd Dublin | 
London 354. * 
I told him frankly that at present time when equipment is in 
such short supply I did not see how anyone cid be too sympathetic 


Speaking [in] confidence Aiken said that unlike Switz and 
Sweden Ireland had no firm-rooted tradition of neutrality. Its 
present status of neutrality was a tactic designed to achieve unifi- 
cation of Ireland. Irish Govt had conviction that by refusing to join 
in any collective arrangement with UK until Ireland was reunited 
it cld soonest achieve unification. Any agreement into which it en- 
tered with UK wid take heat off latter and wid be construed as 
tacit acceptance of permanent division of Ireland. He said Irish 
united behind this policy. If Irish Govt really 
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reported delivery to the Irish Foreign Office of Embassy note No 
dan 10, not printed See Document 708 
_ A copy was tranemitted to Washington in despatch 475 from 
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Part B. Aiken explained to Lockling who took delivery of note 
that he wanted deliver note immediately yesterday in view |'Feli- 
hood of parliamentary questions in opening sessic.: of Dail today, 
in which [event] he would be able to say Irish Govt had replied to 
Emb note of Jan 10. Referring indication US willingness “reopen 
question of continuing this assistance should Irish Govt have fur- 
ther suggestions”, he said Irish Govt had no suggestions (ais regard 
but urged US Govt consider again conditions and circumstances 
outlined in Irish note of Dec 24 (Embtel 95, Dec 25). Irish Govt 
could not, he said, enter undertaking designed insure other coun- 
tries independence and freedom denied Ireland itself by partition. 
If US Govt would accept frequently expressed attitude of Irish Govt 
as premise and would consider developing program on that basis he 
believed two govts could readily reach agrmt regarding military 
and other assistance. 

Mentioning Irish friendliness for US Aiken reiterated Irish Govt 
wid not permit Irish territory be used as base for attack against 
either US or Britain. Pointing out consequent advantages of having 
Ireland well armed he expressed hope US wid consider favorably 
its request for arms assistance contained in note of Dec 24, adding 
local Irish facilities capable manufacturing various types of arms if 
given patterns and technical assistance. In reply to suggestion Irish 
Govt provide list of arms requirements Aiken stated Ireland wid 
adjust its requests more or less to availabilities and hence needed 
to know first that its wishes wid be considered. He emphasized 
Irish intention pay for arms received. 

Part C. Emb convinced Irish Govt determined avoid any kind af- 
filiation MSA in pursuit its policy of neutrality which is designed 
as instrument of pressure on Brit to end partition. While willing 
sacrifice remainder aid program to avoid any weakening this policy 
it wid welcome continuation aid under old ECA agrmt or other ar- 
rangement clearly outside MSA. Present note which in effect 
merely reiterates content of Dec 24 note is mainly tactical move in 
anticipation questions and possible violent opposition attack in 
Dail. Irish Govt wid consider it great political victory as well as 
practical boon to defense effort if it should succeed in obtaining 
arms assistance without involvement collective defense or other 
prejudice its neutrality policy. 

Part D. Unless Dept wishes make new proposals to Irish Govt or 
has in mind other line of approach I wid suggest Emb be author- 
ized reply to Irish note along following lines: 

1. Emb upon instruction acknowledges receipt communication 
and notes with pleasure ex ion of Irish appreciation for assist- 
ance given Ireland under ECA, as well as declaration of continued 
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Seana? © Tish Cont to petnetptes and perpenss of Even Cosy 
2. Note is also taken of references to Irish Govt’s note Dec 24 and 
sequent Gite nate enaeive Ses conmengatacn Sy US Cont. 

As regards effect of “partition” on Irish Govt’s attitude with 

respect to continuance of econ assistance under provisions of MSA 

191 i it is recalled that Irish FonOff was informed Jan [December] 
31 (enclosure 4 to desp 434, Jan 10)* that introduction of question 
of partition or other political matter into proposed agrmt repre- 
sented unacceptable and unnecessary qualification of assurances 
required under MSA and that US ition that US cannot usefull wn 
or properly intervene in problem of partition is well known to I 
Govt. At the same time FonOff was informed US prepared give 
such consideration as is possible to Irish arms needs consistent 
with priorities absorbing present capacity for US Forces NATO UN 
Forces Korea etc. But believes this question should be raised in sep- 
arate communication giving details regarding estimated Irish re- 
quirements. * 


Huston 





* Enclosure 4 was a memorandum by Huston, Dec. 31, 1951, printed in Foreign 
Relations, 1951, vol. 1v, Part 1, p. 541. 

* Matthews returned to Dublin and resumed charge of the Embassy on Feb. 6. 
Two days later he addressed a note to the Foreign Minister which substantially fol- 
lowed the wording suggested above A copy of the note was transmitted to Washing- 
ton in despatch 487 from Dublin, Feb. 15. (740A.5 MSP/2-1552) 





No. 712 
Editorial Note 


On March 20, Ambassador Matthews addressed a personal note 
to Foreign Minister Aiken expressing regret that after genuine per- 
sonal exploration with the highest United States officials, he had 
been unable to discover any means under existing United States 
legislation by which the United States Government could complete 
& program of assistance to Ireland. His message reads in part as fol- 
lows: “I accordingly have now to inform Your Excellency that, as a 
result of the suspension of assistance to Ireland, the offices of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration Special Mission to Ireland, 
which under the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 is 
now named the Mutual Security Agency Special Mission to Ireland 
for Economic Cooperation, will be closed on April 8, 1952, on which 
date the Mission's activities will be effectively terminated.” A copy 
of the note was transmitted to Washington in despatch 555 from 
Dublin, March 20. (740A.5 MSP/3-2052) 











No. 713 


140.5/4-152 Telegram 
The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET Paris, April 1, 1952—4 p. m. 


6021. From MacArthur, Irish FonMin asked “to pay personal and 
informal call” on Gen Eisenhower, and visited SHAPE yesterday. 
Aiken opened conversation by touching very generally on Eur’s 
econ, financial and polit problems. Re France he felt many of its 
problems stemmed from electoral system of proportional represen- 
tation which he said prevented Fr from having strong and responsi- 
ble govt. “When Fr Govt fails to take steps which are necessary 
each member of coalition blames it on another member and there 
is no responsibility borne by any party.” Furthermore proportional 
representation encouraged formation of plethora of polit parties, 
all of which placed party ahead of nat! interests. Aiken expressed 
concern over Eur econ situation and felt some of deflationary steps 
which are being taken such as those in UK may lead to real econ 
recession in WE. He expressed view that while Eur shid be more 
unified politically, it was dangerous to press too rapidly toward 
total Eur econ unification since this wld result in many serious dis- 
locations. Hence during present critical period in E-W relations 
Eur shid not now take premature steps which wid actually weaken 
and dislocate Eur econ for at least several years. 

He then mentioned to Gen Eisenhower Ireland’s desire to pur- 
chase arms in US (this was obviously purpose of visit). He referred 
to previous conversations he had had with me (Embtels 1377 Aug 
31, 1951 * and 4134 Jan 11 *) and said anything US cid do to help 
Ireland build up its forces wid be much appreciated and wid add an 
additional increment of strength to defense of WE. 

Gen Eisenhower replied that while he cld well understand Ire- 
land's desire to increase strength of its armed forces, it was his un- 
derstanding most of items it wished to procure in US were in very 
short supply and US was having very difficult time meeting its ex- 
isting commitments to NATO allies. He was sure Aiken wid agree 
with US position which was that military end-items shid go to 
those countries which have banded together in a collective alliance 
for defense of not only WE but of free world. 

DUNN 





' Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 1, p. 527. 
® Document 710. 
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No. 714 


740A 5 MSP ~-S3052 Aurgram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Ireland ' 


SECRET WasuincTon, July 30, 1952. 

A-12. Very informally, and possibly without instruction, Irish 
Embassy representatives have explored with the Department and 
Section 7(i) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952.* Neither agency 
has given the Embassy any encouragement. 

Under present tentative planning this Section would be em- 
ployed administratively to meet two different situations: 

(A) To recommend extension of aid in an emergency to countries 
unable or unwilling to negotiate bilateral agreements because of 


the threat posed by their geographical proximity to the Soviet bloc 
or their extreme vulnerability to internal communist subversion. 


(B) To cover special or isolated types of assistance too smal! in 
scope or otherwise of too little importance to require the negotia- 
tion of a bilateral t. In this second category, as an exam- 

Saund Tal te Enamels of thn toutaten at UL eaitens a 
ts of students of a country not otherwise a recipient of US. 
military assistance. 

The tentative legal opinion of the concerned agencies is that Ire- 
land could not receive aid under (A) above without a determination 
by the President, which would probably have to be based on a rec- 
ommendation by the JCS or NSC, that such exceptional treatment 
was important to US. national security. Such a determination 
would seem unlikely in Ireland's case in the absence of the criteria 
outlined in (A) above. Further, there has been no change in stated 
policy (reference NSC 83/1)* that the U.S. should avoid discussion 
of bilateral arrangements for a military assistance program to Ire- 
land outside NATO. 





' Drafted by Hamilton and cleared by Beale (BNA), Martin (S/MSA), and in sub 
stance by the Mutual Security Agency and the Department of Defense. 

* This Act (66 Stat. 141), approved June 20, 1952, amended the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. The applicable part of Section 7(i), concerning the special use of funds, 
reads as follows: “(b) Not more than $100,000,000 of the funds made available under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1952, of which not more than $20,000,000 may be allocat- 
ed to any one country, may be used or supplied without regard to any conditions as 
to eligibility contained in this Act, or any other Act for which funds are authorized 
by this Act, when the President determines that such use is important to the securi- 
ty of the United States.” (66 Stat. 145) 

* For text of NSC 83/1, “The Position of the United States Regarding Irish Mem- 
bership in NATO and Military Assistance to Ireland Under a Bilateral Arrange 
ment,” Oct. 17, 1950, see Foreign Relations, 1950, vol. m, p. 1477. 
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Aid under the interpretation suggested in (B) obviously would 
not be applicable to Irish arms requirements which, if requested in 
any significant quantity, presumably would require negotiation of a 
bilateral agreement of the type which they rejected earlier this 
year. 

The Embassy's attention is called to Page 73 of the report of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs on the Mutual Security Act of 1952, a 
copy of which is enclosed. Section 7(i) originated in this Committee, 
on the Committee's own initiative. Page 104 of the same report is 
also relevant. (The section was 7(h) in the House bill. *) 

At the Embassy's discretion as much of Paragraphs (A) and (B) 
above as seems desirable or necessary may be conveyed to the De- 
partment of External Affairs if Irish officials make inquiries simi- 
lar to those directed to the Department and to MSA. 

ACHESON 





* Section 7(h) reads, in part, “the Director [for Mutual Security}, in administering 
this Act, shall insure that, where necessary to the mutual security effort, no coun- 
try shal! receive any assistance hereunder unless it takes decisive action to marsha! 
its resources collectively, or individually where more suitable, with integration and 
unification plans in the appropriate area, and participate in programs which pro 
mote collective security in that area.” (66 Stat. 145) 





No. 715 
740A 3%/11-1 282 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Perkins) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasnincton,} November 12, 1952. 
Subject: Letter from MacArthur dated October 25, 1952, 
Concerning Conversation with Irish Foreign Minister. ? 

I think that the question of the Irish purchasing arms from the 
United States is one which should not presently be actively pur- 
sued by the United States. Ireland might interpret any loosening 
up on our part as a vindication of its policy of neutrality which is 
ostensibly based on partition. We have consistently held that parti- 
tion is not the concern of this Government; that Ireland can make 
its most effective contribution to collective security within the 
framework of NATO. Any departure from this position on our part 





' Drafted by Christensen. 
® Neither the letter nor a memorandum of the conversation has been found in De 
partment of State files 
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might be misunderstood by both the Irish and the British. Conse- 
quently, I think the matter might be left quiescent for the time 
being. 





No. 716 
740A © 1-452 Despatch 


The Charge in Ireland (Huston)' to the Department of State 


Dusum, January 6, 1953. 
No. 336 


set and fixed, and that there is not likely to be any change 
as long as circumstances (i.e., Partition) remain as they are. 

Mr. Aiken then went over the same ground that he has covered 
in our previous conversations on this subject (see, for example, des- 
patch no. 207 of September 21, 1951 *), the central theme of which 
is that if the British Government would only make some gesture, if 
for instance it were to issue a statement to the effect that it recog- 
nizes that it would be in the British interest for Ireland to be uni- 
fied, this would serve as the “germ of yeast” which could begin to 
work in a small way and gradually develop along the path of closer 


policy. Partition continues to constitute the avowed basis for Ire- 
land's policy of firm neutrality and of non-participation in any pro- 
gram of collective defense such as is represented by NATO or MSA, 
as well as the principal interest of Irish delegates to international 
conferences and the background for every action and attitude of 
the Irish Government in the international field. 
Crorce K. Huston 





' Huston assumed charge of the Embassy Sept. 7 on the departure of Matthews 
for the United States via London. (123 Matthews, Francis P.) Matthews died the fol- 


lowing month 
* Not printed. (740A.00/9-2151) 
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No. 717 
"@0A 36 1-455 Dempect 


The Chargé in Ireland (Huston) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Dusun, February 4, 1953. 
No. 387 


Subject: Request of Irish Government for Military Equipment for 
Training Purposes. 


There is transmitted herewith a copy of a Note received from the 
Department of External Affairs dated January 30, 1953, ' request- 
ing the Embassy to transmit to the appropriate United States au- 
thorities two copies of an “order” prepared by the Department of 
Defence * for certain military equipment required by the Irish De 
fence Forces for training purposes. The two copies of the order in 
with this despatch. 

Officials of the Irish Department of Defence discussed their need 
for this equipment some weeks ago with the Embassy's Army Atta- 
ché, Colonel Harold D. Kehm, who in response to his query to the 
United States Department of the Army received the following com- 
ment: 

“The Government of Ireland is not cleared for direct negotiation 
and purchase from the Department of the Army. An Irish request 
to purchase the material should be forwarded through diplomatic 
channels to the U.S. Department of State.” 


The Embassy advised Colonel Kehm at the time that the appropri- 
ate channel through which it could receive such a request would be 
the Department of External Affairs, and he advised representatives 
of the Department of Defence accordingly. 

Colonel Kehm has informed the Embassy that the equipment in 
question is required for use in civil defense training, and it his im- 
pression that most of the items are training models or obsolescent 
in type. Being well acquainted with the work of the Civil Defence 
School, which he feels is doing good work, he recommends approval 
of the request as evidence of good will and as a useful measure in 
view of the purpose which the equipment is intended to serve. He 
has informed the Embassy that the order forms are the normal 
lega! order and contract forms used by the Irish Department of De- 
fence, adding that the space for the addressee has been left blank 





' Note No. 341/57, not printed. (740A.56/2-453) 
? Not found in Department of State files 
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because neither he nor the Irish Department of Defence knew ex- 
actly to whom they should be addressed. 

The Department will recall that on several occasions during the 
past two or three years, and particularly a year ago in the course 
of negotiations for the continuance of the ECA program in Ireland 
under the provisions of the Mutual Security Act (Embassy's des- 
patch no. 434, January 10, 1952; see also Department's telegram 
123, May 23, 1952 *), Ireland has indicated its desire to purchase 
arms in the United States. No snecific list has, however, ever been 
received from the Irish Government, presumably because of its re- 
alization that the supply of such arms would necessarily involve 
some form of undertaking or commitment relating to the Mutual 
Security Act, with which the Irish Government, because of Parti- 
tion and its policy of neutrality, has indicated its unwillingness to 
be associated in any way. 

In view of the nature of the equipment desired and the small 
quantity involved, as well as the purpose for which it is intended, 
the Embassy inclines to share the view of the Army Attaché that 
favorable consideration of the present request would be desirable 
as a gesture of good wil! and as an indication of a generally friend- 
ly and helpful American attitude toward this country. It is accord- 
ingly recommended that the Irish request be given sympathetic 
consideration and that an attempt be made to provide the limited 
equipment required provided it is available, not subject to prior 
needs, and capable of being delivered without reference to the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act. It may be added that the Em- 
bassy entertains no doubt that the Irish Government would reject 
any arrangement whereby its acceptance of the equipment could be 
construed as implying any endorsement of the purposes of the 
MSA Act, would carry any reference thereto, or might involve any 
kind of commitment or undertaking under its provisions. 

The Embassy has acknowledged the Note from the Department 
of External Affairs and indicated that the request for the desired 
equipment is being transmitted to the appropriate authorities in 
the United States. * 

Croyce K. Huston 





* Neither printed. (740A.5 MSP/1-1052 and 5-2152) 
* Embassy acknowledgement not found in Department of State files 
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740A 5 MSP 6 2453 


Memorandum by the Officer in Charge of United Kingdom and 
Ireland Affairs (Beale) to the Deputy Director of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs (Foster) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHInNGTON,] June 24, 1953. 


Subject: Agreements currently under negotiation: Ireland 

The Irish Government recently submitted to the MSA a group of 
projects to be financed by utilizing the entire accumulation of 
pounds 6.14M (US. $17.2 million) of local currency counterpart. 

Assistance to Ireland under ECA took the form of grants and 
loans. All assistance to Ireland was terminated in January 1952 be- 
cause the Irish Government refused to sign the amended bilateral 
agreement required by the MSA of 1952. 

The legislation governing Mutual Security Assistance requires 
Congressional approval for the use of any umencumbered counter- 
part which had not been released prior to termination of aid. The 
Irish situation presents the first instance of this kind. 

After NAC consultation on the counterpart release projects is 
completed, MSA and the Department plan to instruct the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Ireland to negotiate an agreement with the Irish Gov- 
ernment stating the proposed purposes of the counterpart utiliza- 
tion. This agreement will be presented to the Congress as part of 
proposed iegislation approving the general purposes of the projects: 
the passage of a Joint Resolution will permit the MSA to release 
the counterpart to the Irish Government. 

It is recommended that the above agreement be included in the 
list of Executive Agreements for which specific approval is required 
under Departmental Circular no. 25. ' 





"The Mutual Security Agreement between the United States and Ireland con- 

cerning Disposition of the Balance in the Counterpart Special Account was finally 

signed ot Dein June 17, 1954, and entered into force Feb. 16, 1955. For text, see 6 
UST (pt. 1), p. 571. 





No. 719 
Editorial Note 


On September 30, 1953, the Deputy Prime Minister of Ireland, 
Sean Lemass, paid a courtesy call on Secretary of State Dulles in 
Washington. He was accompanied by Ambassador Hearne and the 


rf —_- _ 
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Irish Secretary of Industry and Commerce, Sean Leydon. After a 
warm exchange of amenities, Secretary Dulles reviewed in general 
terms some of the major world issues, touching in particular on 
Korea, Indochina, Vietnam, Iran, Egypt, German participation in 
the defense of Europe, and the situation in the Soviet Union. 
Lemass raised only one question and that pertained to the status of 
the longstanding Irish application for membership in the United 
Nations. Secretary Dulles raised three possible means of achieving 
Irish membership, but did not offer hope for the early success of 
any of them. G. Hayden Raynor, Director of the Office of British 
Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, was present at the 
meeting and recorded in his memorandum on the United Nations 
discussion that, after leaving the Secretary's office, Lemass com- 
mented to him that despite some feeling in Ireland to the contrary, 
the government's position was to permit Ireland's membership ap 
plication to remain on file at the United Nations as it had for the 
last several years. Raynor's memorandum of the discussion pertain- 
ing to the United Nations, dated September 30, 1953, is in Dublin 
Embassy files, lot 62 F 81, “350—Ireland (Membership U.N.)". His 
separate memorandum of the same date covering the earlier part 
of the conversation concerning world events is in file 740A.13/9- 
3053. 





No. 720 
740A 00 6 2954 Deepetch 


The Ambassador in Ireland (Taft) * to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Dusun, June 29, 1954. 
No. 498 
Subject: First Meetings with Members of the new Government. 

The new Irish Coalition Government succeeding that of Mr. de 
Valera assumed office on June 2, and accordingly I have been 
paying “formal” calls on various members of the Government. I 
plan over a length of time to call on all of them. 

On June 10 I called on the Taoiseach, Mr. Costello, for half an 
hour. He happens to be a good friend of mine from the past, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Costello both have been entertained several times in 
the past year at the Embassy. Hence he did not stand on ceremony, 
and in any case he does [not] retain the formal approach and aloof- 
ness of Mr. de Valera. His manner is pleasant and unassuming. He lis- 





' William Howard Taft III, as successor to Francis P Matthews, presented his cre 
dentials May 13, 1953 
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tens to others with much greater interest and attention than his 
and that his temper is easily aroused by what he considers unrea- 


sonable. 
During our conversation he talked about the campaign and 
ted out that no one had been surprised by the outcome of the 


On June 15 I called on Mr. Liam Cosgrave, the new Minister for 
External Affairs. He also is an old acquaintance of mine, and I be- 
lieve he will be pleasant to work with in the future. He is young 
(only in his early thirties), obviously intelligent, and friendly but at 
the same time very shy. He would never, as Mr. Aiken, his prede- 
cessor, has done, attempt to lecture me on political and financial 
matters. We discussed nothing of importance other than the Gov- 
ernment's anxiety to promote the release of the counterpart funds 
in Washington. Nothing was said of foreign affairs. It seemed best 
to leave these matters alone, although there has been some sugges- 
tion from knowledgeable people that the Government would ex- 
plore ways and means of showing a more cooperative spirit towards 
the United States interest in collective defense than we could have 
hoped for from the former Government. 

Last week I called on General Mulcahy, the head of the Fine 
Gael Party and now Minister for Education. General Mulcahy is a 
pleasantly suave individual, much interested in the Irish language 
and exceedingly polite about the United States, recalling frequent- 
ly a visit there in 1926. He is obviously conversant with Irish histo- 
ry and literature, but neither during my call or previously have I 
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been struck by ideas from him which would denote any dynamic 
interest in improving Irish education. It is likely to remain as it 
now is with a shortage of money and a shortage of good teaching. 
Until education here achieves first consideration in any annual 
budget, there cannot in my opinion be much change in the difficul- 
ties and tenor of Irish life. General Mulcahy and the present Gov- 
ernment wil] be too much concerned with retaining the other 
costly social amenities to improve the status of education. 

June 28 I called on Mr. Norton, the head of the Labor Party, the 
Tanaiste, and now also Minister for Industry and Commerce. He, 
too, is pleasant and has never impressed me as a man with a radi- 
cal outlook. In fact, he talks rather like a conservative. He is 
direct, intelligent, and interested in what others have to say. I! 
ment in a quandary because it was sponsore by the Fianna Fail 
Government and is to go into effect August | «nd at that time the 
provisions of the current Assistance Act will iapse. Mr. Norton said 
that even Dr. Ryan's own Secretary and other Fianna Fail mem- 
bers of the council set up to advise Dr. Ryan, who is the former 
Minister for Health, had voted unanimously (Dr. Noel Browne was 
absent) against establishing the Health Act until something like 
He pointed out that existing facilities are entirely inadequate, and 
that a new Bill will be offered by next week attempting, as I under- 
stand it, to equate the facilities with the continued need to provide 
for those most needing help. Dr. Ryan, he said, had not even ap 
proached any voluntary hospitals to ask them concerning their 
ability to cope with the Health Bill as now laid down. 

He pointed out also that the former Government had left many 
pieces of unfinished business which were going to be extremely dif- 
ficult for him and his colleagues to deal with. 

Wruasam H. Tarr, Ill 








ITALY ' 
UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD ITALY 
No. 721 


the Trieste issue is scheduled for publication in volume VIIL 





' For previous documentation on this subject. see Forrign Relations, 1951. vol rv. 
Part |, pp 443 





No. 722 
765 @ | 7182 Telegram 
The Ambassador in Italy (Dunn) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Rome, January 21, 1952—8 p. m. 


3275. Political scene in Italy presents, superficially at least, 
aspect of confused and frustrated drifting which is all the more dis 
couraging since local elections in south are only three months off 
and nat! elections little more than a year away. Situation has ele 
ments of real danger and political stability in Italy, depending as it 
does on work of one man—De Gasperi can no longer be taken for 
granted in our calculations. Some implications for our policy are 
suggested at end of this telegram. 

Background of course is unremitting activity of whole Commu- 
nist party apparatus in complicating difficult enough task of politi- 
cal, social, moral, and economic reconstruction of Italy after twenty 
years of fascism and destruction and demoralization of war and oc- 
cupations. Overt aspects of Communism have for past two years re- 





' Repeated to Paris for the Embassy, OSR, and MacArthur, to London for the Em- 
baasy and Spofford and to Moscow Bonn. Brussels and The Hague 
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Govt parties, faced with imminent elections, have suddenly real- 
ized that having concentrated for four years essentially on business 
of govt and their own private affairs, with only intermittent at- 


tempt to keep support of public opinion, field has been left virtual- 
All democratic parties seem by their current actions to have for- 


gotten anti-Communistic mandate given them by voters in 1948 


Tensions generated by appreciation of danger have resulted in 
intensification of factionalism, in apportioning blame and in pro 


i 
i 
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possible Soviet occupation; by imaginative use of demagoguery, de- 
ception and fraud, by appeals to prejudices, by exploitation of ap- 


palling difficulties of govt, by control of the main tradition of Ital- 
ian Socialism, all supported by seemingly unlimited financial re 
ly clear to Commies. Even such progress in social reforms as have 
been achieved has been turned against govt by clever distortion of 
Communists. Necessity for counterattack on same massive agita- 
tion-propaganda level is only now being appreciated. Importance of 


their getting underway in such a program and of our assisting in 


any appropriate way cannot be overstressed. 


posing cures. One symptom or resulting search for political support 
is attitude of parties in each wishing to control its own labor orga- 


hopes, fears and frustration of 30 to 40 percent of electorate. * 
nization (Embtel 3172, Jan 14). * 
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and bickering and maneuvering for place and for party advantage 
a predominate note. Necessity of common action in larger interest 
of preserving democracy is seldom noticed in their actions. 

As to individual parties, liberals have taken in some progressive 
elements and hope to increase their limited electoral appeal. Re- 
publicans have no chance of growth but, such as they are, remain 
fully committed to support of govt policies and to cooperation in co- 
lition govt. 

Democratic Socialists have eloquent testimony during recent con- 
gress at Bologna that unification last year was achieved on paper 
only. Left factions oppose participation in govt on principle but ra- 

tionalize their position as tactic to “attract” support from tightly 
controlled Communist-Socialist alliance, made necessary by imbal- 
ance in size between PSDI and CDs. However, what voter now sup- 
porting PCI-PSI wants is more protection or satisfaction to his per- 
sonal material interests than is now provided by Commies and he 
is not swayed by metaphysical web-spinning of intellectuals and 
politicians in Rome. He is not likely to be “attracted” by a pallid 
reflection of powerful appeal which Communist tactic makes to his 
often ignorant and prejudiced mind. PSDI has real but limited role 
to play and we shid particularly support those elements which rec- 
ognize limitations of what they can accomplish in present situation 
and which are ready to share responsibility for govt. It is, however, 
understandable if they wish to stay out of govt for present to have 
freer hand for electoral campaign, and although Bologna Congress 
took firm position against linking with other parties in nat! elec- 
tions, this line may well be changed. 

Christian Democrats representing all shades of economic interest 
from left to right are beset by factionalism, intensified by jockeying 
for position in preparation for their nat] congress in June. Recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests of these factions is overriding con- 
cern of CD leaders in govt and principal immediate threat to its 
stability. Situation described Embtel 2791, Dec 23, * is breaking out 
again and opposition to Pella is a symbol of desire of some ele- 
ments in party to bring govt down in order advance their personal 
interests. One consolation in this picture is that attacks on CDs by 
other parties, combined with undoubted commitment of church to 
unity of Catholic forces within CD Party, will suffice to hold party 
together and there is already noticeable a beginning of intense or- 
ganizational activity in preparation for election. 





* Telegram 2791 reported on Senate passage on Dec. 21, 1951, after much opposi- 
tion and amid rumors that passage would precipitate a government crisis, of a bill 
giving expanded powers to the Minister of the Budget, Giuseppe Pella (765.34/12- 
2351) 
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On right, Mona-chists have joined forces with neo-Fascist MSI 
and MSI and this coalition will get substantial proportion of right 
wing vote. CD leaders are doing their best behind scenes to break 
up this combination. Groups of Monarchists will probably join with 
CDs and other democratic parties in some places in local elections 
this spring, but harnessing of this right wing vote to democratic 
purposes in nat! elections is very real problem. Some observers 
think that in showdown this vote will go to CDs, as it did in 1948, 
but present indications do not justify this optimism. 

New nat! elections will almost certainly be held under a new 
electoral law which will give CDs more seats than they wid obtain 
under straight proportional system now prevailing. Possibility of 
relatively high absenteeism in vote is greatest cause for concern. It 
is possible that set-back in local elections this spring, or internal or 
internat! events exposing once more real aims of Communists, will 
snap democratic parties out of current apathy but erosion of power 
and leadership is real problem. 

Present democratic leadership has been engaged for almost ten 
years in daily critical struggle for establishment and preservation 
of democracy. It is small wonder that leadership, meagre as it is 
after twenty years of fascism, is tired, and fails to give dramatic 
lead to public opinion or to take kind of forceful actions which wid 
draw support away from Communists. 

Unparalleled catastrophe of recent floods was material disaster 
requiring diversion of enormous financial resources from other im- 
portant uses. Worse than this, handling of problem by govt demon- 
strated defects of leadership and as result was exploited by Com- 
munists. 

Astonishing economic recovery of Italy has concealed relatively 
much slower progress in psychological and moral recovery. Stimu- 
lating effect of Gen Eisenhower's appointment in Europe and vigor- 
ous start which was given to rearmament for common defense has 
virtually petered out. Support of public opinion for NAT has not 
waivered but most of officialdom and leaders of democratic parties 
are convinced that expenditures for social purposes must have pri- 
ority over additional defense expenditures. 

Magnitude of long-range problem of unemployment and of popu- 
lation in relation to productive capacity and resources intensifies 
sense of discouragement. Some hope is seen in potentialities of 
tackling these problems in larger framework of developing Europe- 
an unity but progress in this is still too slow to have substantial 
economic effect in next few years. 

All parties increasingly rely on nationalist appeal as measure of 
genuine self-assertion and to distract from internal difficulties. 
Long years of dependence on US relationship, combined with insist- 
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ent attacks on left and right for “subservience” to US, is having its 
effect. Govt increasingly feels need to demonstrate its independ- 
ence in internat! field, particularly in its relations with us. 

Some implications of this situation for our policy are: 

(1) US leadership and patient encouragement of democratic 
forces is more necessary than ever and if wisely exercised will be 


(2) We must be exceedingly careful to avoid public criticism of 
conditions in Italy by US officials in any branch of the govt. Such 
criticism will simply make matters worse; 

We must also recognize tendency to transfer responsibility for 
troubles to others, even to us. We must be patient and influence 
which we bring to bear must be brought in private; 

(3) We must recognize necessity of doing everything we can to 


ok We cet alin cat ecilaun bath nahi end tutvatn fo cammet 
of democratic political parties with view to assuring their success 
in elections of whether we are satisfied with their com- 
position or with all their policies; 

(5) Civic comites, which have been training political activists for 
precisely this task, will have same crucial part to play as they did 
in 1948 in getting out the vote on non-party anti-Communist basis; 

(6) Most fruitful work which USIS can do is in support of efforts 
of Itals themselves. Overt US propaganda labeled as such cannot 
do much to help situation. We aa RP pe keep before Ital 


public full explanation our , but, to extent 
there is feeling : oe US, identifiable US activities intensify it 
rather than cure it. 


DUNN 
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No. 723 
700.5 MSP/1-2152 Circular airgram 


The Department of State to Certain Diplomatic Missions ' 
(Extract) 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, January 21, 1952. 
Subject: Intergovernmental Understandings on OSP. 
Unn. This is joint State, Defense, MSA, DMS, Treasury message. 


IV. Benton Amendment Issues 


23. General Statement—The Benton Amendment (Section 516 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951) restates in legislative terms U.S. 
policies regarding the need to administer assistance in such ways 
as to encourage free enterprise to eliminate restrictive business 
practices and raise productivity, and to encourage the development 
and strengthening of free labor union movements to the extent fea- 
sible. It is important that our execution of the OSP program and 
other programs meets the intent of the amendment, which is to 
strengthen the economic and political fabric of Western Europe. 
Moreover, the issues to which the amendment is addressed are of 
immediate practical application in the successful attainment of 
OSP’s primary objective, inasmuch as their solutions may be ex- 
pected to result in avoidance of work stoppages, sabotage, and ad- 
verse Communist propaganda, and to ensure prompt deliveries of 
military equipment procured at reasonable prices. However, at this 
stage of the OSP program it is difficult either to predict in detail 
the extent and character of the problems which will arise in prac- 
tice or to lay down in advance and make applicable to all countries 
a general set of techniques for dealing with problems in this area. 
Therefore, in addition to taking such action recommended below as 
may be appropriate in specific countries, you are requested to 
report fully to regional and Washington offices on pertinent experi- 
ence as it is gained so that new or improved techniques may in 
time be made available to all country teams. 

24. Labor Policy and Guidance—The offshore procurement pro- 
gram must be conducted in such a way as to win the support of 





‘This 12-page message, drafted by Kranich of State, Arth of DMS, and Levy- 
Hawes of Defense, was sent to Brussels, Copenhagen, Paris (with instructions to 
pass to Rubin and OSR and MacArthur), Rome, The Hague, Oslo, London (for Em- 
bassy and Spofford), Luxembourg, and HICOG Bonn. It was repeated to Heidelberg 
for Handy, Wiesbaden for Norstad, and Naples for Carney. 
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European workers and strengthen and keep the good will of the 
democratic trade unions. It is imperative that this be fully appreci- 
ated, for if offshore procurement is not conducted with due regard 
to the labor aspects and implications, the program may turn out to 
be a boon to Communist propaganda and Communist strength. The 
nature of this problem varies widely among PC’s and considerable 
discretion is left to you as to how best to meet the requirements of 
your own situation. 

25. U_K., Netherlands, Norway and Denmark—lIn the cases of the 

U.K., The Netherlands, Norway and Denmark, no extraordinary 
effort is required on our part. Democratic labor unions are strong, 
management generally enlightened, union-management relations 
generally satisfactory, and Communist influence is of minor impor- 
tance. 
OSP contracts should include the labor clause contained in Dep- 
cirtel 572 of January 3, * and where the PC Government's own pro- 
curement contracts are subject to legislation or regulations calling 
for wages and working conditions better than the generally appli- 
cable standards, OSP contracts shal] also require conformity with 
these higher standards. Procurement officers should stress in their 
contract negotiations the importance we attach to good union-man- 
agement relationships. They should avoid placing contracts with 
the occasional notoriously sub-standard or anti-union firm unless 
these firms are willing to make improvements. In general, country 
teams and procurement officers should be guided in these regards 
by the advice of Labor Attachés and MSA Labor Advisers. 

26. France and Italy—A wholly different situation prevails in 
France and Italy, where a large part of our contracts will be 
placed. These two countries offer the greatest potentialities for 
using OSP to achieve the free trade union objectives of the Mutual 
Security Act and the greatest dangers of its having the opposite 
effect if the labor aspect is neglected or mishandled. The factors to 
be considered in Italy and France are (a) the preponderant position 
of Communist unions in the labor movements as a whole and more 
particularly in the very industries most likely to be involved in 
OSP; (b) the general indifference, or even hustility, of most French 
and Italian workers to the defense program; (c) their extreme dis- 
content over high prices, low wages, and high profits; and (d) the 





? This circular telegram notified certain American missions in Europe, including 
the Embassy in Italy, that the OSP contracting should begin immediately. It also 
contained the full text of a Department of Defense cable of Jan. 3 giving detailed 
instructions to offshore procurement officers. (780.5 MSP/ 1-352) 
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unenlightened labor practices of many employers and the lack of 
adequate protection of labor by their own unions. 





No. 724 
Secretary s Memoranda, ict 53 D 544. “February 1952" 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Byington) ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 12, 1952. 
Subject: Italian Situation 
Participants: The Italian Ambassador, Mr. Tarchiani 

The Secretary of State 

Mr. Byington, WE 

The Italian Ambassador said that Prime Minister De Gasperi 
was becoming increasingly preoccupied with the internal situation 
in Italy. He hoped that during the course of the conversations in 
Lisbon De Gasperi would have an opportunity to speak personally 
with the Secretary of State on this subject.? The Italian Govern- 
ment was confronted by the forthcoming administrative elections 
this spring in the south and by the national elections which were 
now only one year away. 

The Communist Party apparently has unlimited funds to finance 
its activities and is becoming increasingly active in the south. The 
government is hard put to offset the Communist campaign that the 
costs of rearmament will lower the present low standard of living 
for the worker. 

Prime Minister De Gasperi’s government at the same time faces 
increasing opposition on the part of the land owners who oppose its 
policy of agrarian reform and on the part of the industrialists who 
do not approve of the fisca! reform and of its consequent increase 
in taxes. These two programe which are politically necessary in 
Italy have the effect of alienating financial support which is also 
desperately needed by the government. 





she cource tent was initialed © ‘D. A. (Fired) L. Hiadsel))”’. 
a conversation between Acheson and De Gasperi in Lisbon on Feb. 21, 
seh, oe vel v, Part 1, p. 128. 
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The Secretary replied that he had been fully informed of the sit- 
uation in Italy and that he was deeply interested in it. He said that 
he would look forward to talking personally with Prime Minister 
De Gasperi at Lisbon. 

Ambassador Tarchiani then referred to the Italian note to the 
Soviet Union, the text of which he had given to Mr. Perkins yester- 
day, * and inquired whether the Secretary had any views in that 
regard. Other than expressing general agreement with the Italian 

Ambassador Tarchiani also touched on the negotiations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia concerning Trieste and referred to his expla- 
nation to Mr. Perkins yesterday of the difficulties in the way of an 
agreement. He characterized the Yugoslav proposals as most un- 
reasonable and expressed pessimism with regard to the possibility 
of a favorable outcome. 





* The note verbale which the Italian Foreign Ministry delivered to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Rome on Feb. 8 protested the USSR’s veto, in the meeting of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council on Feb. 6, of a proposal to admit Italy to the United Nations. A copy 
was transmitted with a note of Feb. 11 from the Italian Embassy to the Secretary of 
State, both of which were given by Tarchiani to Perkins on Feb. 11. (Memorandum 
of conversation, Feb. 11; 310.2/2-1152) 





No. 725 
765 00/5- 2052 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Bunker) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Rome, May 20, 1952—9 p. mm. 

5067. Fol discussions May 25 election prospects which are becom- 
ing, particularly in Rome, test-of-confidence in De Gasperi's center 
coalition formula for nat! govt: 

Bickering, appurent lack of purpose and self-confidence and jock- 
eying for short-term advantage continued (Embtel 3275 rptd info 
Paris 480, London 322 *) to be impression Demo Parties gave public 
through most of pre-campaign negots for electoral alliances. At last 
moment, however, center coalition was resolidified in crucial cen- 
ters (and after slow and unimaginative start in campaign itself 
Demo Parties are gaining punch and momentum). April 21 propos- 
al of Don Sturzo (Embdes 2588 May 6 *) for combined anti-Commie 





' Repeated to Paris, London, Belgrade, Trieste, and the Consulates in Italy. 

® Document 722. 

* This 14-page despatch analyzed the negotiations among the democratic parties 
in March and April regarding possible alliances in the May 25 elections. (765.00/5- 
652) 
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list in Rome including even neo-Fascist MSI and Monarchist (PNM) 
elements tested center coalition by fire. Fact of its having been di- 
rectly inspired by Pope was evidence of virtual panic over probable 
results Rome. In withstanding Sturzo proposal, Democratic Parties 
noticeably drew together. Another effect of proposal, however, was 
to make Rome more than before test of center's continuing ability 
to hold nat! working majority against both Commies and right. 
become symbol, wid be opening of center ranks to “better ele 
ments” of right on nat! scale.* Danger in this idea wid be risk of 
forcing minor parties into ineffective opposition and possibility 
they wid break up as polit forces became polarized with “anti-Fas- 
cism™” even driving some left-center elements into Commie arms. 
Foregoing is oversharp statement of alternatives as realities wid 
blur issues and force accommodation and compromise but De Ga- 
speri’s present formula of liberal, mildly anti-Fascist democracy 
based on parties emerging from liberation period is being put to 
real test. 

Emb believes center alliance will pull through in Rome but with 
plurality of 50,000 votes or less as compared with 320,000 in 1948. 
Outside of Rome, judging from election results in scattered south- 
ern cities in 1951, center can expect to hold only about 4 of 10 larg- 
est cities where elections being held this year (Embdes 2279 March 
28, 1952 *). They may expect to lose some 40 percent of their 1948 
vote and see one-half to two-thirds of this lost strength shift to MSI 
and Monarchists, causing strikingly increased rightist totals. Left- 
iste ‘including front lists) can be expected to gain 5-20 percent on 

auiland and up to 40 percent in Sicily over 1948. CD losses in 
south unlikely to be compensated for even in part by minor party 
gains except in Rome where Liberals will pick up strength. 

If Rome saved, however, national polit catastrophe will be avert- 
ed even if Naples and other cities lost. Such govt losses cid credibly 
be explained in part as fols: 





*In airgram A-822, Feb 14, the Department of State informed the Embassy in 
Italy that it was issuing a series of Periodic Reporting Guides in order to provide an 
indication of some of the current topics of interest to the Department. One of the six 
topics listed in this airgram, the first in the series, concerned the appointment of 
Gedda as head of Catholic Action and whether his appointment meant that the 
Church would support Catholic Action in preference to the Christian Democratic 
Party and whether it would have any effect upon a possible Catholic modus vivendi 
with the extreme right. (124.655/2-1454) Copies of subsequent Periodic 
Guides sent to the Embassy in Italy, dated June 23 and Sept. 19, 1952; Feb. 24, 1953; 
and Mar. 24, 1954 are in file 124.655. 

* This three-page despatch surveyed the prospects in the southern local elections. 
(765.00/3-2852) 
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1. Naples is shipping-magnate Lauro’s (PNM) bailiwick and his 
followers promising everything from new soccer stadium to special 


dispersal) cld be explained as * ” by Lauro’s millions. 

2. Palermo, Catania, other Sicilian cities wil] almost surely be 
saved from Commies because linki eat Eeecliel tor and teliists 
do not have change for victories dispersal of non-Commie 
vote. While ing with right after elections to form city coun 
cils will be hard, it will cause few crisis-feeding headlines. 

3. Absenteeism is understandable centralized struc- 
ture Ital state and fact local admins have very ted power. Anti- 
Commie ing, Stalin cannot ride to 


faws. In 1951, leftist vote actually decreased slightly if total 
throughout area in 1948 and 1951 compared, while in cities it in- 
creased with few exceptions up to 20 percent. 


thern i : eo | 
largely ial, “local” phenomenon caused act south never ex- 
mee pl Ger occupation or ] republic, saw 
Amer Army as in , had closer ties with African Colonies and 
received refugees and suffered econ damage when Colonies lost, 
had Monarchist tradition, and have social structure which discour- 


moderate or “progressive” polit thought. Next with 
Milan other great northern cities, CD Venete, tradit ly Social- 
ist Po Valley and historical republican in picture, 
southern “rightist resurgence” will be in far di t perspective. 


Foregoing assumes Rome can be held. If De Gasperi lost capital 
to leftists, election cld no longer be passed off as “local” and Deino 
voting losses wid have surpassed anything above cid explain. Even 
staunchest supporter of center wid have to admit continuing viabil- 
ity of present coalition doubtful. Crisis might bring nat! elections 
this fall, radical govt reorganization (possibly but not probably with 
De Gasperi stepping aside) or postponement nat! elections (which 
leading from weakness wid be even more dangerous and unpopu- 
lar) from 1953 to 1954. 

Whether Rome won or lost, explanations and justifications given 
above can only partly account for drop in popular support for CD 
which is sure to be expressed. Much of this loss is inevitable, the 
result of erosion from long encumbency and fact that CD in 1948 
was largely shelter against Red cyclone and many votes were not 
actually its own. CD Party spectrum ranges from industrial barons 
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to socialist visionaries with al] shades between. De Gasperi is criti- 
cized for improvisation and lack of purpose, but if he carried out 
resolute and uncompromising polit line, he might no longer be able 
to hold party together. His job and his genius have been balancing 
and placating forces which remain in party largely because they 
find machinery which can stil] get them elected, find power, and 
find opportunity for patronage. If De Gasperi resolutely denied 
them all this, they wid desert and Demo margin is not such that 
they can be scorned. Result is, however, that public also begins to 
regard party only as vehicle for dispensing patronage. Party also 
suffers from lack of capillary organization bringing contact with 
people. Civic Comite achievement in organizing countrywide sup- 
port of CD, at local level thereby filling void, has made it too easy 
for party to do little or nothing between elections. CD leaders real- 
ize this sitn and make sporadic efforts to correct it but so far with- 
out success. (This detachment of CD from people is shared by 
minor parties. To some extent whole group of Demo politicians live 
in little world of liberation-period-anti-Fascism, which no longer 
finds real popular response, of personal antagonisms and interests 
and of artificial issues and principles which have little relation to 
everyday needs and interests of people. CD with practical responsi- 
bility of govt, is probably less guilty of this than others.) On policy 
level CD has displayed lack of follow-through in anti-Commie fight 
during past year or two which brings criticism from Conservatives 
and some left-center elements within and outside party. (Present 
plans for laws against both left and right (Embtel 5018 May 16, 
1952 *) may quiet some of this criticism.) 

On the other hand, solid achievements of govt are many as Ital 
public is not completely unaware (in spite of CD failure to publicize 
them effectively). Furthermore, alternatives have disagreeable fea- 
tures which are all too plain. 

Whether or not Rome lost, extremist gains—which are certain— 
will jolt De Gasperi’s govt. Left (and probably also right) will 
almost surely beat drums for immediate polit elections on basis 
that govt and Parliament no longer represent majority of voters. 
De Gasperi will almost surely try to broaden base of govt, hoping to 
bring Liberals and PSDI back in. (Romita has said privately “de- 
fense of democracy” will be his overriding consideration after elec- 
tions and PSDI might enter govt in this basis without calling new 





* Telegrarn 5018 discussed the implications of additions to the Penal Code which 
the Cabinet had approved on Mav 13. The additions included a 1-3 year prison 
term, a fine, and a 5-year bar to olding office or voting for anyone engaging in 
activities threatening democratic, constitutional institutions, or defaming a member 
of Parliament, or threatening or exhalting violence as a political method when 
danger to citizens’ political and civil liberties might result. (765.13/5-1652) 
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party convention.) De Gasperi may also bring in right wing of own 
party which presently is not represented (Embdes 2401 April 9, 
1952 *). He will also turn to revision of law for nat! elections to pro- 
vide linking, single member districts or some other modification 
which wid re-enforce center margin. 








In the municipal and provincial elections held in southern Italy 
on May 25, the parties of the Left and particularly those of the 
Right registered impressive gains at the expense of the Center coa- 
lition of Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, Liberals, and Re- 
publicans. Although the Center parties won about 51 percent of the 
vote, their total was about one-third less than it had been in 1948. 
The Christian Democratic Party retained control of the city admin- 
istration in Rome and in about half the other cities where there 
was voting. The Monarchist Party made substantial gains in the 
cities of Naples and Bari, while the gains of Movimento Sociale Ital- 
iano (MSI), though not as striking as those of the Monarchists, 
were more widespread throughout the south. An early appraisal of 
the election results is in a memorandum of May 28 from Bon- 
bright to Bruce. (765.00/5-2852) An analysis by the Embassy in 
Rome of both the 1951 and 1952 local elections is in despatch 2939, 
June 19. (765.00/6-1952) 
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No. 727 


765 Gt © 12g 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State (Matthews) ' 


SECRET Wasnincton, June 12, 1952. 
Subject: Italian Parliamentary Elections 
Participants: The Italian Ambassador 

Mr. Matthews, G 

Mr. Byington, WE 

The Italian Ambassador * said that he had come to have a gener- 
al discussion with me regarding the Italian elections now scheduled 
for 1953, probably in April. 

He began by analyzing the results of the recent administrative 
elections in south Italy. He said that in many ways these results 
had been better than expected. The Government had recognized 
that there was going to be a strong protest vote in the south and 
was relieved that this vote had gone to the Nationalist Right 
rather than to the Communists. Only the Communists were strong 
in both south and north. Since the Right in the north was relative- 
ly very weak indeed, even these developments in the south if con- 
tinued next year would not give the Right a percentage greater 
than 10 percent of the national total. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment could not look with equanimity on the situation as it 
stood now and must realize that if a center government were to 
continue in Italy there must be an improvement in the general sit- 
uation. 

He, himself, was of the opinion that Prime Minister De Gasperi 
would not follow the advice of some of his followers that he try to 
form a coalition to the right with the Monarchists. Instead, he be- 
leved the Prime Minister would maintain the course followed so 
far of attempting to keep together a center coalition to include the 
Liberals, Republicans and Independent Socialists. In this connec- 
tion, while these minor parties had a negligible strength in the 
south, they did amount to something in the north and would prob- 
ably in the long run contribute more strength nationally to a coali- 
tion than could the Monarchist Party. It was in any event obvious 
that the Christian Democrats could not align themselves with the 
MSI and have any moral ground on which to continue their fight 
against Communism. 





' Drafted by By ington 
® Alberto Tarchiani 
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If the general situation were to improve a number of things 
would have to be done. Many of these measures depended on the 
present government itself. One of them was the necessity for fur- 
ther carrying out the fiscal reform. Another was the strengthening 
of the bureaucracy and the placing of more competent men in key 
positions. A third was a more active follow up of the land reform 
program which had not progressed sufficiently as yet to influence a 
substantial number of voters. The Ambassador said that he be 
lieved the Italian Government was fully aware of the need for 
these measures and intended to go ahead with them. 

In addition to the foregoing there were some other matters in 
which we could be of help. First there was the question of Trieste 
which played into the hands of the extreme Nationalists. The Ital- 
ian Government desperately wanted a solution and it felt keenly 
that no direct solution would be possible with Yugoslavia without 
the help of the United States to bring Tito around to a reasonable 
attitude regarding an ethnic solution within the framework of 
March 20. * A solution of the Trieste question prior to the elections 
would be of utmost importance. 

Next, there was the question of the United Nations which had 
caused widespread criticism of the government among patriotic 
citizens who objected to seeing Italy in the position of a supplicant 
knocking at the door and refused admission to an organization 
which already included even Ethiopia. The result was a general 
hue and cry that the government did not have sufficient influence 
with its friends to obtain their support and therefore the govern- 
ment should follow a more conciliatory policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. Our failure to obtain Italy's admission tended to overshad- 
ow the fact that it was the Soviet veto that kept Italy out. The 
issue also was clouded by the Soviet claim that it would vote in 
favor of Italy provided its satellites could be admitted. The Ambas- 
sador made a strong appeal for assistance in this direction, which 
he said would have a bearing on the forthcoming elections. 





* The reference here is to the public statement by the Governments of France. 
Great Britain, and the United States on Mar 20, 1948, that Italy should regain con 
trol of all of Trieste 
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No. 728 
711.55! /7-2552: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Bunker) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Rome, July 2, 1952—5 p. m. 


25. In my recent talk with the PriMin 2? I complimented him on 
the handling of Gen Ridgway’s visits * and particularly on the firm 
measures he had taken to prevent any disorder on the part of the 
Communists. He replied that it was necessary to take a firm hand, 
and he said that in this connection certain laws were necessary for 
the perfection of the democratic system. He said these included the 
anti-Fascist law which has been passed, the labor law, the law for 
the regulation of the press, and the Polivalente law, which he de- 
scribed as intended to give authority for handling emergencies. He 
said that unfortunately he was not in the position of Mr. Pinay in 
Fr, who had acted against the Communists under a law which he 
found had been passed in 1848. He said that in Italy the Court of 
Cassation had held that laws passed prior to the new constitution 
were invalid. Consequently it was necessary now to pass legislation 
to implement the provisions of the constitution and to perfect and 
defend the democratic system. 

He remarked in passing that there was one important difference 
between the MSI (neo Fascists) and the Communists, i.e., that the 
former, who appealed largelv to the youth of the country, wid un- 
questionably fight on our side if war came, whereas this was not 
true of the Communists. I indicated to the PriMin that I wid like to 
discuss the Communist problem further with him in the near 
future. 

BUNKER 





' Repeated to Paris. 

2 Bunker talked with De Gasperi on June 28. Their discussion that day concern- 
ing the Italian labor law was reported separately in telegram 27 from Rome, July 2. 
(865.06/7-2552) Their discussion of possible shipments of ball bearings and rolling 
stock equipment by Italy to Eastern European countries was reported in telegram 
26 from Rome, July 2. (449.659/7-252) 

* Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who had succeeded Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
Supreme Allied Commander. Europe, on May 30, 1952, visited Italy June 16-19. 
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No. 729 
765 00/7-852: Telegram 
The Ambassador in Italy (Bunker) to the Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, July 8, 1952—4 p. m. 


88. Fol is comment on Southern elections and their implications 
for 1953: 

Pattern which appeared in scattered voting in South last year 
(Embdes 2279, Mar 28, 19527) was confirmed this May, with CD 
Party dropping about four tenths of its 1948 vote in South, losing 
Naples, Bari and some other Southern cities to Rightists. Taking 
last year’s results together with those this year to have nationwide 
picture, CDs and minor democratic allies polled 51 percent of total 
vote (compared to 62 percent in 1948 giving them 64 percent of 
Chamber seats) while Social-Communists polled 35 percent and 
Rightists 12 percent. 

But signs are not that Center coalition is currently in full retreat 
but that Center’s vote-getting power fell back from phenomenal 
1948 peak very soon after that voting and has now more or less sta- 
bilized at level indicated by 1951-52 results. In those spots where 
voting last year was repeated this May, CD Party picked up votes, 
while Social-Communists and Rightists remained stationary. Even 
considering whole four-year period since 1948 Social-Communist 
vote remained stationary except in South where Leftist “vacuum” 
had existed—filled by intense organizational effort spreading over 
several years bringing Social-Communist strength as measured by 
1952 elections closer to nat] average. As for Rightists, besides signs 
of leveling off in past 12 months there is fact that South has con- 
sistently had high Rightist vote in post-war period. Sole exception 
was 1948 which came at uniquely favorable instant for CDs because 
“Common Man” Party had already spent itself and MSI had not 
yet emerged. Before and after 1948, CD vote has shown surprising 
stability. While this means that 1948 CD vote cannot be counted on 
again, it also suggests that present lesser but stable CD vote can be 
expected in 1953. Minor allies can also be expected to contribute 
approx same vote they did in 1951-52. 

Foregoing suggests that Center coalition’s 51 percent of natl vote 
is not likely to drop further. There are also reasons to believe it 
will increase some between now and 1953: 





' Sent also to London, Paris, and Moscow. 
2See footnote 5, Document 725. 
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1. Mechanics of 1952 electoral law resulted in over a million 
blank bellots, bulk of which will probably be democratic votes next 
year (Embdes 2997, June 22, 1952 *). 

2. Total vote cast was million and a half less than in 1948 while 
next year it should be as great or greater than in 1948 (because of 
population increase). Absentees in off elections are notoriously not 
the extremists. 

3. There are signs that land reform and social! projects have al- 
ready made as many enemies as they are going to make and in 
spots they are beginning to make friends. 


Consequently, still slim but slightly increased democratic margin 
seems likely, even if De Gasperi were not taking special measures 
to alter situation in his favor: 

Worse conceivable possibility which Emb does not believe will 
materialize, and still assuming no special action by De Gasperi, 
would be further drift away from Center—putting it in minority. 
Then De Gasperi would have to (1) try governing as minority— 
which he has already done once on sufferance of Common Man 
Party and others in 1947, (2) try deal with Right, or (3) hold new 
elections, as no single bloc would be parliamentary majority. Al- 
though none of foregoing alternatives would promise stable govt, 
outright Communist victory would not in any case be immediate 
danger. 

But De Gasperi and CD Party have indicated since 1952 elections 
that they do intend special action to alter situation in their favor: 
(1) by strong govt policy against extremists (Embtels 5396 and 
5679 *) and (2) by changing electoral law to achieve stable parlia- 
mentary majority even with reduced margin at polls (Embdes 2744, 
May 21, 1952 5). Emb believes this program will be successful. 

Only alternatives to retaining Center coalition and reinforcing it 
by above and all other possible measures, would be to broaden it to 
right or to left. 

As regards right, adding Monarchist’s four percent of national 
vote would achieve little and would probably cause Republicans, 
Social Dems and some Liberals to desert coalition, leaving it 
weaker than it has been to present. In preelectoral negotiations 
this year Republicans served notice that they would leave govt if 
CDs even allied with Monarchists on local level in a few Southern 





*This nine-page despatch viewed the 1951 and 1952 local elections as a measure 
of political trends in Italy. (765.00/6-2352) 

* Telegram 5396 from Rome, June 10, commented on the points of a communiqué 
issued after a June 5-6 meeting of the Central Committee of the Christian Demo 
cratic Party. (765.00/6-1052) Telegram 5679 from Rome, June 25, commented on the 
decisions reached at the Christian Democratic National Council meeting of June 21- 
24. (765.00/6-2552) 

* Despatch 2744 discussed the national electoral law and the views of the various 


political parties regarding changes in it. (765.00/5-2152) 
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cities. They could hardly stomach nat! political alliance with Mon- 
archists now. Even adding both Monarchists and MSI would not 
make up for minor party defections. Further danger is that minor 
parties, faced with “monarchicoclerico-Fascist alliance,” would be 
prey to Communists, whose main apparent preelectoral aim is to 
break out of the isolation successfully imposed on them by using 
“anti-fascism™ and “defense of Republic” to separate Social Dems 
and Republicans from Democratic Center (Embdes 2833, June 5, 
1952 §). 

As regards left, Emb regards Nenni’s overture to democratic par- 
ties with extreme suspicion (Embdes 2833 also) and his current trip 
to East Berlin Partisans-of-Peace Congress tends to confirm it. 

Extreme left-wing Sccial Dems and others offer somewhat special 
solution to problem of defending Ital democracy. They say: “If we 
were not forced by electoral laws to identify ourselves with CD 
Party—which compromises us with workers—and if we had real 
US financial and other support, we could cut into Communist 
strength and reduce its menace.” 

Emb believes it very doubtful that ties with CD (linking, etc) are 
actual reason why non-Communist left has failed to crack Social- 
Communist shell, because (1) elections results do not show Social 
Dems suffered from linking (Embdes 2939, June 19, 19527) (2) 
Cucchi-Magnani movement in year and half of effort with sizable 
covert financial support in past months (apparently from Jugos- 
lavs, others) averaged only about one half of one percent of vote in 
Rome and Bari and even in selected smaller towns where candi- 
dates put up totals were negligible. Movement’s strength in Com- 
munist areas to north is if anything less. Furthermore much of 
support they do have was achieved by raids on Social Democrats. 
(3) In four years since 1948 with defections of Romita and others 
from PSI, formation PSU (whose aim was to convert Socialists) de- 
parture PSLI from govt on PSU insistence, etc. Social-Democratic 
vote has not increased at all. 

The possibility of some new maneuver along lines suggested by 
left-wing Social Democrats being successful in months that remain 
before elections seems very smal!. On the other hand subtraction of 





* Despatch 2833 reported on the public statements and the private overtures 
which the head of the Partito Sociale Italiano (PSI), Pietro Nenni, had made to cer- 
tain Italian officials indicating he might take a line more independent of the Com- 
munist Party. It also analyzed the basic political strategy of the Communist Party 
The Embassy concluded that, while reports from sources close to De Gasperi indicat- 
ed that the Prime Minister did not believe Nenni to be sincere, the best policy for 
the United States, irrespective of the sincerity of Nenni's overtures, was skeptically 
to await “concrete signs” of Nenni’s independence. (765.00/6-552) 

* Not printed, but see Document 726 
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present Social! Democratic strength from Center coalition, would 
greatly increase likelihood of CD-Rightist alliance. 

In conclusion, Emb believes that with hard work Center coalition 
will pull through next year’s elections and that departure from it 
would only increase dangers to Ital stability amd democracy. Rec- 
ommendations contained in Embtel 3275, Jan 21, 1952,* and also 
views expressed in Embtel sent Paris 25, rptd info Dept 114 * seem 
best US course for next months. 

BUNKER 





* Document 722. 

* This telegram, dated July 9, and sent to Paris for SRE, included the following 
recommendations regarding US. military assistance to Italy: (1) at all levels the 
United States should quietly urge the Italian authorities to carry on as rapidly as 
possible the defense commitments already made without undertaking further com- 
mitments of substantial size, (2) the United States should maintain the level! of aid 
to Italy at the highest point possible until after the elections, especially in the OSP 
field, (3) continuous attention should be given to the matter of restricting the size of 
American agencies, both civilian and military, so as to minimize the “ 
ubiquity of Americans now in Europe engaged in defense operations,” and (4) care 
should be taken not to press the Italian Government into greater haste than its own 
political situation would permit. In this regard, increasing evidence was noted of re- 
sentment in Italy of US. officials urging the Italian Government to accomplish vari- 
ous goals by specific deadlines. (765.5 MSP/7-952) 





No. 730 
661 657-2552 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET Moscow, July 25, 1952—8 p. m. 


173. Eyes only Secretary from Kennan. Have learned from au- 
thoritative source ' fol re Nenni’s visit here and recent talk with 
Stalin. 

Interview with Stalin was arranged at Sov suggestion and came 
as pleasing surprise to Nenni, who has impression he is first Stalin 
prize winner to be personally received. He had previously met on 
several occasions with Malenkov and with Molotov, though it was 
not clear whether any of these mtgs took place on occasion present 
visit. This first time he had met Stalin. 





nan's source. Di Stefano had also told Kennan that he 
Moscow given the full story. (661.65/8- 1552) 
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Stalin appeared in excellent health and vigor, physically and 
mentally. His questions were keen and reflected extensive know!l- 
edge of subjs discussed. (Nenni, incidentally, ridicules rumors that 
Stalin is not in sitn of continued complete authority in Politburo, 
altho he does say he thinks Malenkov most likely candidate for 
succession.) Stalin’s questions early part of interview were focused 
sharply on Ital domestic political sitn and included shrewd and 
well informed queries about several matters, including nature of 
electoral law which will govern next elections. It was quite evident 
center of his interest was possibility overthrow of De Gasperi Govt 
and introduction of left-wing govt which would adopt different fon 
policy line. Stalin inquired for details about idea of neutralized 
Italy under great power guarantee which Nenni had once advocat- 
ed. When Nenni explained he had envisaged joint guarantee by US 
and USSR, Stalin had promptly declared this to be out of question, 
as being incompatible with prestige great power like Italy. Stalin 
had then made some sort of reference to possibility or desirability 
of Itail-Sov non-aggression pact as goal toward which people shid 
work. 

Above represents what is reported of conversation from direct 
statements later made by Nenni. However, fol significant facts may 
shed further light on subjs and tenor of discussion. In interview 
given to Sov magazine Ogonek prior to mtg with Stalin, Nenni had 
stressed seriousness of Ger sitn and had stated that the division of 
Ger cld create a new Korea in the heart of Europe. After talking 
with Stalin, however, Nenni voiced opinion in conversation with 
my informant that Ger was not necessarily greatest danger spot, 
that concept of any single outstanding danger spot was misleading 
one, that sitn was always in state of flux, that one day it might be 
Ger, another day Japan, another day Italy or again even Iran. 

Furthermore, Nenni said he had been told by other people in Po- 
litburo entourage that Stalin regarded present interchange of notes 
as completely phony and futile and believed that what was in the 
cards in Ger for immed future was estab of new equation of forces 
to be determined by success of both sides in their efforts to rearm 
Gers. My informant says Nenni also told him that he had previous- 
ly (some months ago, I gather) spoken with Pieck and Grotewohl 
who had said at that time that policies being pursued by Sov Govt 
were ones which would call for great sacrifice from them and that 
they might soon be forced into position on Ger comparable to that 
of Nenni in Italy, by which they presumably meant that of a left- 
wing minority in a parliamentary system. My informant had im- 
pression that this earlier statement was adduced by Nenni to indi- 
cate contrast with present sitn, in which Nenni considered that 
danger envisaged by Pieck and Grotewohl was no longer acute. 
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What was being strongly hin*ed at, my informant thought, was 
firm Kremlin decision to accept division of Ger and make the best 
of it. 

Nenni had inquired of informant about myself and asked wheth- 
er I really entertained friendly feelings toward Russia. Informant 
says he replied that I had come here in hopes of bettering sitn and 
of getting some idea of thinking of Kremlin on present internat! 
problems. 

Of interest in connection with Stalin’s questioning of Nenni is 
fact that at recent Polish nat! reception (July 22) which I did not 
attend, Budenny approached Ital Amb and spoke to him with some 
force about Ital-Sov rels, stating that Sovs willing to forget Italy's 
participation in war, that they were interested in future not past, 
that it was still possible for Italy to make change in her orienta- 
tion, and that Ital statesmen who failed to hear and obey will of 
Ital people wid be harshly dealt with when day of judgcrt ar- 
rived. Budenny, who was ranking Sov official at party, had opened 
conversation by pointing to rather absurd division of that gather- 
ing into western and eastern social huddles and had observed that 
this sort of thing cld not go on much longer. It is to be doubted, in 
my opinion, that Budenny would have undertaken this sort of con- 
versation without some sort of higher encouragement. 

Nenni has been asked to attend opening of Volga-Don Canal 
scheduled July 27 and may thereafter return to Moscow. While 
here he has been kept in suburban Dacha and Sovs have shown 
great solicitude for his health, sending Kremlin doctor him, etc. As 
far as I can ascertain, this solicitude was extended spontaneously 
as friendly gesture to older man and did not arise from ary request 
of his, but this point is somewhat vague. Nenni has also been invit- 
ed visit Commie China, but doubts that time will permit him to do 
it. 

So much for info. Fol is my comment. It is quite clear that Italy 
is number one in Sev hopes for driving a divisive wedge into Atlan- 
tic Pact group. Th. is for several reasons, including outstanding 
position of Ital Commies as strongest and most successful Commie 
party in any non-Commie country, Italy's strategic position mili- 
tarily and politically, outflanking Yugo and Albania as well as 
Greece and Turkey, and possibility that resistance to Communism 
in Mediterranean area generally may be seriously shaken, in 
Kremlin's hopeful view, by events in Iran, North Africa and else- 
where. Shid Nenni’s followers, in combination with Ital Commies, 
succeed in over-balancing center in coming elections it is possible 
Kremlin might prefer, in accordance established practice, that 
fellow traveller Nenni take over as Premier, share responsibility 
and help confuse and soothe populace during period while Commies 
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are consolidating hold over police, army, labor, education, etc. 
hence intense Kremlin interest iu his person, health and state of 
mind. Of how much of this he is aware is unclear. My informant 
considers him sincere intellectual marxist, but perhaps seriously 
blinded by personal ambitions. 

Wld doubt that this story can long be held by others who now 
have knowledge of it and suspect Dept will soon be hearing reper- 
cussions of it from various sources. Believe that Canadians, for spe- 
cial reasons will be given complete fill in. However, feel strongly 
that we shid not let ourselves appear source of leaks and recom- 
mend close hold of it on our part. Wid suggest that two or three 
days from now, not sooner, this msg be repeated by Dept to Rome, 
Bonn, London and Paris, and at Dept’s discretion to MacArthur for 
Ridgway, as top secret communication. ? 





use Italy as an opening wedge to rupture the unity of Western alignment. 

also expressed his fear that recent actions by the United States and other Western 
nations might have helped the Soviet Union's chances for achieving its objectives, in 
that Italian officials had evidenced a steadily growing feeling that Italy was isolated 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Byington) 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, July 30, 1952. 
Subject: United States-Italian Relations 
Participants: Mr. Tarchiani, Ambassador of italy 

The Secretary 
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Mr. Byington, WE 

The Italian Ambassador said that he was leaving early next 
montt. for Italy and had come in to say goodby and to have a gen- 
eral review of US.-Italian relations prior to his departure. He 
hoped to visit with Prime Minister De Gasperi during Mr. De Ga- 
speris holiday in the mountains and on that occasion would take 
up with him the matters discussed here. 
Italian Elections 

First and foremost were the Italian national elections which 
would take place next spring in April or May. At that time the 
whole fate of Italy would be in the balance and what would decide 
the outcome would be what we had done between now and then. 
He had discussed with Mr. Matthews the question of a close col- 
laboration between the Embassy and the Department in order that 
things that could be done to help the situation should not be over- 
looked until the last moment when they would be ineffective. ' He 
was also going to take up the matter in Italy and urge a similar 
close collaboration between the Foreign Office and the American 
Embassy there. The Secretary said that he was in full agreement 
that we should bear in mind the importance of these elections and 
that we should work together as closely as possible for a successful 
outcome. Mr Tarchiani said that the rea] danger was Communism 
and that the Nationalists would also make some inroads, but not as 
great as in the recent elections in the south. 
Trieste 

The Ambassador then referred to Trieste which he described as 
the most important single factor affecting the outcome of the elec- 
tions. He said that it was imperative a settlement be reached with 
Yugoslavia prior to next April. After five years in office since the 
Tripartite Declaration of March 20, the Government could not 
afford to come before the electorate with a record of no achieve- 
ment with regard to Trieste. He produced two maps showing the 
Italian line during the Bebler-Guidotti conversations * and the 
Yugoslav line. He pointed out that the Italian line represented a 
serious attempt at an ethnic solution and that the Yugoslav line 





' For a record of this earlier meeting between Tarchiani and Matthews, se Docu- 
ment 727. 

* Documentation on Trneste, including the Bebler-Guidott: conversations, is sched- 
uled for publication in volume vin 
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could not possibly be regarded as a serious effort to negotiate on 
such a basis. 

The Secretary agreed with Ambassador Tarchiani’s view but 
pointed out that the final solution could not be based on Italian in- 
sistence on the line that Mr. Tarchiani showed him. We had given 
considerable study to this question and had felt that there would 
have to be substantial concessions from the Italian position, maybe 
as far as to Priano. 

The Ambassador said that of course the Italian line did not rep- 
resent @ final view and they were anxious to negotiate towards 
some such solution as that envisaged by the Secretary. They felt it 
impossible, however, to get anywhere with the Yugoslavs when 
Marshal Tito kept attacking them publicly every day and the 
Yugoslav Government took a consistently adamant position to- 
wards any concession whatsoever on their part. Furthermore, the 
Yugoslavs’ demands seemed to become greater rather than less, 
and they kept insisting that the present time was not propitious to 
negotiate. The Ambassador said that he really considered in deal- 
ing with Yugoslavia we must not think of them in terms of New 
England, but in terms of the Balkans, and that as long as Tito was 
able to obtain the military and economic assistance which he de- 
sired from us, there would be no possibility of persuading him to be 
reasonable with regard to Trieste. 

The Secretary said that the Yugoslavs felt that we had been par- 
tial to the Italians and resented the recent arrangements regarding 
the Zone A administration. The Secretary then related the develop- 
ments in London during his conversation with Mr. Eden concern- 
ing Trieste and said that we were now studying the matter further 
with the British with a view to seeing whether we could not now 
make a further approach to both parties that they should sit down 
and start negotiating again, emphasizing that the negotiations 
should be swift and must not bog down as they had before. 

The Ambassador reiterated the importance to Italy of this ques- 
tion and repeated that its solution was essential to the forthcoming 
elections in Italy. 

Greek- Yugoslav Staff Talks 

The Ambassador then took up the forthcoming Greek-Yugoslav 
staff talks.* He said that regardless of what the Yugoslavs or 
Greeks might tell us he was sure that they would discuss Albania. 
Italy was very concerned about this. Albania is only 55 miles from 
Italy and commands the outlet to the Adriatic Sea. Greece and 





*Documentation concerning the Greek-Yugoslav staff talks is scheduled for pub- 
lication in volume vim 
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Yugoslavia might very well make some plan for action in Albania 
regardless of the danger involved with the the Soviet Union. The 
other countries of the west might suddenly find themselves faced 
with a reckless Balkan move in that country. Italy itself considered 
that any division of Albania between Yugoslavia and Greece would 
be totally unacceptable and that our policy should always be for an 
independent Albania. 

The Secretary said that we were in full agreement with regard to 
this. We continued to favor strongly the preservation of Albanian 
independence and were fully aware of Italy's interest in the 
matter. We had had no information that the Greeks and Yugoslavs 
in fact intended to discuss this subject. 


Defense Assistance 


The Ambassador referred to the recent unfortunate develop 
ments in the Italian balance of payments which resulted from re- 
duction of trade between Italy, the United Kingdom and France. 
The estimates which had gone into making up the Italian figures 
should be revised and the Italians were in fact in the process of 
drawing up new figures to present to us. He believed that the re- 
duction of the original $110 million figure of economic assistance 
for Italy to $77.5 million * would represent an unrealistic amount 
of aid inadequate to sustain the Italian defense effort or to meet 
the internal economic problems of the Italian Government during 
the pre-election period. The Secretary said that we were very sym- 
pathetic to the Italian postion and were studying it very carefully. 

The Ambassador also referred to the political necessity that Italy 
be included in the first list of countries to receive an ailotmen: of 
defense support assistance for the Fiscal Year 1953, especially since 
Yugoslavia, France and the United Kingdom wil! probably be in- 
cluded. 

The Secretary replied that it is not planned to publish a list of 
such allotments and that pending a final decision on defense sup- 
port assistance which will follow the NATO Annual Review, allot- 
ments will be limited to countries having serious immediate bal- 
ance of payments difficulties, and countries toward which we have 
special commitments. In specific cases allotments may also be 
made to allow orderly and timely procurement of commodities and 
equipment and we understood that Italy's needs would also be stud- 
ied by MSA in that connection. 





* A memorandum prepared in the Office of Western European Affairs which com- 
mented on the proposed reduction in economic assistance to Italy for FY 1953 and 
which was attached to &« memorandum from Ridgway B. Knight to Martin, July 11, 
is printed as Document 264 
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Trade Restrictions 
The Italian Ambassador referred to the recent difficulties of Italy 
in connection with the restrictions placed on cheese and garlic and 
expressed appreciation for the Department's support in having 
these restrictions removed. The Secretary affirmed that our opposi- 
tion to such restrictions remains unchanged. 
Immigration 
Ambassador Tarchiani expressed the interest of the Italian Gov- 
ernment in the Administration's Bill for admission in three years 
of 300,000 immigrants, one-third of which would be Italians. The 
Secretary said we shared the Italian opinion or the desirability of 
this Bill, but that it was a matter that was up to Congress and we 
should not be optimistic as to its early passage. 


U.S. Claims 


At the conclusion of the conversation, the Secretary requested 
the Ambassador while in Italy to present to his Government's at- 
tention the need for further action by the Italian Government in 
settling the claims of US. citizens for war damages under Articles 
78 of the Peace Treaty. The Ambassador said that he thought Ital- 
ian performance was improving and specifically mentioned the 
recent settlement of the Standard Oil claims. In any event, he said 
that he would take this up with the appropriate officials in Rome. 





No. 732 


765 GD 9 1852 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador in Italy 
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Political 

The Prime Minister expressed the opinion that the three minor 
parties were falling into line on reform of the electoral law. He 
thought there would be a hard fight in Parliament when the new 
proposal was brought up, and was seeking a formula which in- 
volved as little as possible in the way of amendment of the present 
law. If this could be done in a few short paragraphs it would be far 
easier to handle than the presentation of an entirely new law. 

To my question about the prospect for a coalition government, 
the Prime Minister replied that he believed it would not be possi- 
ble to form a coalition (four party) government before the elections. 
If it could be achieved in four or five days of negotiation it would 
be practical, but any long drawn out discussions would be danger- 
ous. Since he felt that a coalition government could not be formed 
quickly, the practical and wise solution was to form a grouping or 
alliance of the four parties in a linked system, as in the adminis- 
trative elections, giving a premium of seats to the majority. He ap- 
peared confident that such an alliance could be achieved and felt 
that reform of the electoral law along the lines indicated was es- 
sential. Under a proportional system a paralysis was possible, for 
should the extremes of left and right together receive a majority, 
they would be unable, nevertheless, to function as a government. 

To my query as to whether he believed the PSDI would be able 
to compose their differences at the forthcoming convention and 
would go along in this alliance, he replied in the affirmative. He 
said that Romita was very anxious to join the government, but he 
had told him he would have to do penance for having stayed with 
Nenni for over two years. Parenthetically, he said that Nenni told 
the Italian Ambassador in Moscow that he (Nenni) had told Stalin 
that he thought Italy should occupy a neutral position between the 
east and west. When Stelin asked him how he proposed to achieve 
this, Nenni replied “by entering into non-aggression pacts with 
Russia and the U.S.”. Stalin answered “that is not a position 
worthy of a great nation”. * 

The Prime Minister told me that after two weeks’ complete rest 
after first coming to Sella, he had had many conferences with 
members of the four center parties. I got the distinct impression 
that he had now decided definitely on his course, ie., to get agree- 
ment of the four parties, to reform the electoral law providing for 
linked lists and a premium of seats for the majority, and the for- 





* For a fuller version of the conversation between Nenni and Stalin, see Docu- 
ment 730 
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mation of a coalition government after the election (barring the 
probable formation of one before), He seemed confident that he 
could put through this program. 

The Prime Minister said that he had overture: from the Monar- 
chists who wanted to join with the CD, but that he had rejected 
these. He had told them that while a monarchy could be democrat- 
ic, it was now unconstitutional in Italy, and that a plebiscite would 
be unthinkable in the present state of Italian and world affairs. 
However, he did not rule out the possiblity of support from individ- 
ual monarchists. He said that Prince Alliata and others of the Si- 





party should be more closely allied with the Church. “But”, he 
said, “that is impossible. In the moral life of the country the 


strong a feeling in too large a part of the population which is op 
posed to the Church in politics to permit it to play more of a role 
Trieste 
The Prime Minister then asked whether 
that 
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scite. He said that he meant only a local plebiscite of the 
town or community in dispute; a plebiscite for the whole 
thought would not be possible because of the insurmountable diffi- 
culty of agreeing on conditions. He felt, on the other hand, that 
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agreement for plebiscites on the community level, should it become 
necessary, ought not to be too difficult, and might eliminate pro- 
tacted arguments or a stalemate of the negotiations. He said that 
he thought he might suggest this procedure te Eden if he saw him 
at Strasbourg, before Eden left for Yugoslavia. 


Unemployment and Investment 

I referred to the several talks we had had with Minister of the 
Treasury Pella and other members of the Cabinet including Minis- 
ters Campilla, La Malfa and Under-Secretary Dominedo. I repeated 
in substance what I had said to Minister Pella before his departure 
for Washington * about the necessity for acceleration of the invest- 
ment program in a broad attack on the unemployment and under- 
employment problem (Embtel 821, August 255). I said that it 
seemed to me that their government finances were sound, and in 
the absence of inflationary factors, there was little or no risk in 
running a substantial deficit. This is particularly true since the 
deficit is all accounted for by investment (the current budget being 
in balance) which will increase both the GNP and the tax take. I 
said that I had sensed a certain reluctance on Minister Pella’s part 
to take as bold action as seemed to me to be necessary. I realized 
fully the need for a stable currency and appreciated the justifiable 
pride the Minister took in his achievements in this respect, but feit 
there were now overriding considerations which made it necessary 
to accelerate their investment programs with the greatest energy. I 
said that I thought the new Law against Unemployment (No. 949) 
was excellent; the problem now was to get the money authorized 
for these and other projects spent with the least delay. 

The Prime Minister said that he agreed fully with this point of 
view. He said he thought that Pella also agreed, but that he (the 


tioning of the bureaucracy. He said that as soon as Pella returned 
from the International Monetary Fund Conference, he would take 
the matter up with him again and impress on him the necessity for 
cutting through the red tape and speeding up the whole program. 

The Prime Minister referred to the talk which Ambassador 
Draper, Kenney and I had had with Under-Secretary Dominedo on 
the emigration problem. As he had formerly, he said this was a 





en route to a meeting of the International Monetary 

randum of their conversation on Aug. 29 with Under 

partment of State officials is in Conference files, lot 59 D 95, CF 120. A memoran- 

dum of their conversation on Aug. 29 with MSA officials is i : . 
* Telegram 821 described the substance of an informal discussion Bunker and 

Parker had with Pella on Aug. 22. (398.13/8-2552) 
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matter of the greatest importance. I replied that Ambassador 
Draper had sent a message to my government outlining our sugges- 
tions for an approach to the problem, and that we had had a favor- 
able preliminary reaction from Washington. ® 


The Prime Minister seemed vigorous and in good health and 
spirits in contrast to the last time I had seen him just before he 
left on his vacation, when he looked tired and careworn. I got the 
impression that he had probably resolved a good many things in 





recommendations to alleviate the Italian population problem. These included giving 
vigorous diplomatic support through various U.S. Embassies and through several 
Sieemiaa Lalli && faites ciitete to face eulaien aman Ue ok te 
100,000 in 1953; the extension by the United States of all possible financial assist- 





The Ambassador in Italy (Bunker) to the Director for Mutual 
Security (Harriman) ' 


Rome, November 12, 1952. 
Dear Averett: I would like to call your personal attention to a 
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Last summer there were a number of general discussions of the 
offshore procurement program for fiscal year 1953. At the time Bill 
Draper and John Kenney came to Rome,? they were in general 
agreement with us on the urgency of starting the program at an 
early date. In particular, we all realized that offshore procurement, 
if begun early, could influence the critical Italian elections in the 
spring. 

Our MSA Mission estimated that an offshore procurement pro- 
gram of $300 million would create almost 60,000 jobs during the 
first year after contract placement and would increase Gross Na- 
tional Product by almost two percent. Properly handled this boost 
to Italy’s economy could have a strong positive influence on the 
elections. But in order to maximize the political effectiveness of off- 
shore procurement, contracts would have to be placed at least four 
to six months before the election. Employment effects lag behind 
contract placement by this much because of the necessary delay 
before actual production begins and because of further delay before 
other parts of the economy are stimulated by the indirect impact. 

This means that, to be effective, offshore procurement contracts 
must be let within the next few weeks. However, with four months 
of this fiscal year gone by we are still lacking most of the authori- 
zations needed to dig into the necessarily complicated and time- 
consuming job of bid requests, bid submissions, contracting and so 
forth. I cannot help but express my concern over this delay. 

We have recently studied SRE’s recommendation for offshore 
procurement in Europe during this fiscal year and were encour- 
aged to note the very substantial recommendations for Italy. In 
many cases these recommendations also pertain to those sectors of 
the Italian economy currently most depressed and most politically 
sensitive to economic change. Much of this advantage may be lost, 
however, as regards these critical elections if the program does not 
proceed promptly. 

Specifically, I understand that the only offshore procurement 
that has thus far been authorized out of fiscal year 1953 funds is 
for naval vessels. The bulk of the program has still not reached the 
procurement authorization stage. There are inevitable delays at 
this end between authorization and actual contracting which make 
it all the more urgent that the necessary authorizations be issued 
as soon as possible. 

I, of course, realize that there are many other factors which must 
enter into a decision on this question. I do, however, wish to em- 
phasize the importance which we here attach to an effective use of 
offshore procurement to achieve our political objectives. I am writ- 





* Kenney and Draper visited Rome in late July and early August. 
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ing to ask your personal interest in this matter. In the light of the 
overwhelming importance of the forthcoming elections, not only to 
Italy, but to all of Europe, anything you can do to speed up the 
normal processes will be tremendously helpful, and I am confident 





up OSP procurement ia Raly with Foster 
that action would be taken on the matter in the 





The Director for Mutual Security (Harriman) to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense (Foster) ' 


SECRET WasuincTon, December 1, 1952. 

Dear Bi: This letter is designed to emphasize the great impor- 
tance which I attach to the prompt placement of a large volume of 
offshore procurement contracts in Italy and to express my growing 
personal concern over our apparent lack of progress in this regard 
to date. 

As I am sure you already appreciate, the early placement of such 
contracts could have a significant effect on the outcome of the criti- 
cal national elections which are now scheduled for May 1953. This 
relationship has been stressed and restressed by everyone con- 
cerned—by each of the agencies participating in the Mutual Securi- 
ty Program, by our country team in Rome and, most recently, by 
Ambassador Bunker in a number of urgent personal communica- 
tions to Secretary Acheson, Secretary Lovett and myself. ? It is be- 
cause of this fact that ' am deeply disturbed over my inability to 
see tangible evidence that the extraordinary measures necessary to 
effect the prompt placement of these contracts have as yet been 
taken or are immediately contemplated. 





' Drafted by Berger, Arth, and Ohly. 
* Bunker's letter to Harriman, Nov. 12. which he also sent to Acheson and Lovett, 
is printed supra. 
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I understand that the bulk of the FY 1953 offshore procurement 
program has already been refined to the individual item level and 
that it is now possible specifically to identify some $100 to $150 
million of items which will almost certainly be procured in Italy. 
The latter include, I am told, certain naval vessels, aircraft spares 
and equipment, completed aircraft under the Ismay/Batt aircraft 
proposal * and certain categories of Army ammunition. If this un- 
derstanding is correct, | would hope that it would also be possible, 
by prompt and vigorous action, and if necessary by resort to ex- 
traordinary procedures, to place contracts, or at least to issue let- 
ters of intent, covering a large volume of procurement in Italy by 
early in the new year—sufficiently early so that the impact thereof 
can at least begin to be reflected in subcontracts and in employ- 
ment before the May elections. I think you would agree that this 
result cannot be accomplished within the limited period available if 
offshore procurement in Italy is treated routinely as only part of 
the larger problem of offshore procurement in all of Europe. 

I hope that you can give this problem your personal attention 
and that it will prove possible for the Department of Defense to 
identify, and to initiate immediate procurement action on, those 
items in the offshore procurement program on which it is reason- 
ably certain that Italy will be the source. Anything you can do in 
this regard will be greatly appreciated by me, and I will also be 
grateful if you can keep me currently advised of the progress which 
is made. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. HARRIMAN 





* The Ismay/Batt proposal was a NATO working group plan formulated in 1951 
for the procurement of aircraft and aircraft parts from various European countries. 
A description of the background of the proposal, particularly as it related to Italy, is 
in a memorandum from Arth to Ohly, Apr. 28, 1953. (U/MSC files, lot 59 D 449, 
“MAP—Italy (FY 1952-54)") 
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Rome Exibeary files, bot 5D F 222 “300 1 —O? Shore Procurement 1950-1960" 


The Deputy United States Special Representative in Europe 
(Anderson) to the Ambassador in Italy (Bunker) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Paris, December 11, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Amspassapor: Your recent cables on the urgency of get- 
ting offshore procurement in Italy underway at an early date, as 
well as your letter to W. Averell! Harriman, dated 12 November 
1952,* on the same subject, have been of prime interest to both 
Ambassador Draper and myself. 

The effective use of offshore procurement to further our political 
objectives in Italy has loomed large in our thinking here and influ- 
enced, to a major degree, our initial recommendations for offshore 
procurement submitted to Washington. Since the submission of our 
initial recommendations, the following actions have been taken to 
hasten administrative procedures on the implementation of the off- 
rie © a ee ree 


Rome with you and ter me i 
ny gp Fn be hy. | Nyt agd oy dep ty - 
FY 53 OSP and the importance of letting contracts as soon as possi- 


ares Game fort program 
tent for op 


a modified 
i plan for seosusenunt of iahtont planes in 
Europe. * Under this plan, br procurement of fighter ype panes in 





' A notation on the source text indicates that a copy of this letter was also sent to 


* Document 733. 

*The substance of this discussion was described in telegram 2212 from Rome, 
Nov. 14. (765.5 MSP/11-1452) 

* See footnote 3, supra. 
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US. funds. Further, SRE has recommended Italy as the most desir- 
able production source for F-84 spare parts. 


As you have pointed out in your letter, administrative obstacles 
to actually getting procurement underway are numerous and time 
consuming. It is unfortunate that program refinement processes do 
not permit t’.e effects of our offshore procurement to really be felt 
until some six months after the beginning of each new fiscal year. 
It will be, therefore, difficult to completely satisfy the present criti- 
cal Italian situation by guaranteeing the actual placement of con- 
tracts in sufficient tim to show results. 

I can again assure you that our interest in expediting the pro- 
gram in terms of the problem in Italy are of first priority, and we 
will do everything possible here to hasten action on the placement 
of contracts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep L. ANDERSON 





No. 736 
U/MSC files. ict 59 D 449. “MAP—Italy (FY 1952-1954" 


The Director for Mutual Security (Harriman) to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense (Foster) ' 


SECRET [WasnincTon,] December 23, 1952. 


Dear Bi: I refer to my letter of December 1, 1952 * on the sub- 
ject of offshore procurement in Italy, in which I requested that spe- 
cial attention be given to the problem of effecting early and sub- 
stantial procurement in Italy in view of the extreme importance at- 
tached by responsible U.S. agencies to the favorable effect that 
such procurement activity could have on the outcome of the forth- 
coming national elections in Italy. I greatly appreciate the careful 
and thoughtful attention which you and your staff immediately 
gave to this question. 

The prospects for early contract placement in Italy have been 
discussed in detail between our representatives, and with those of 
the military services. On the basis of these discussions, I now be- 
lieve it would be desirable to establish a firm target for the place- 
ment of such contracts. 

While I recognize that accelerated contract placement in Italy 
may result in somewhat higher prices for some items than might 





' Copies were sent to the Secretary of State, Wood of MSA, Martin of State, and 
Berger, Ohly, Schelling, and Wiggins of DMS. 
® Document 734. 
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be the case if time permitted full application of competitive bidding 
processes, I think the risk of such increased cost, if kept within rea- 
sonable bounds, must be accepted in view of the importance of U.S. 
objectives in Italy. Considering the costly and extraordinary meas- 
ures taken by this Government in connection with the 1948 Italian 
elections, the possibility of being required to pay somewhat higher 
costs on a number of offshore procurement contracts seems a smal! 
price to pay for measures that may contribute so directly to politi- 
cal stability in Italy. 

In view of the foregoing, I request that the Department of De- 
fense take whatever steps are necessary to assure the placement of 
contracts in Italy by March 1, 1953, to a total value of $150 million 
out of FY 1953 funds, exclusive of contracts under the special com- 
pleted aircraft procurement program. I believe this target is feasi- 
ble within the Defense Department’s overall! plan for end-item pro- 
curement, and I am given to understand that it can be implement- 
ed without sacrifice as regards quality, acceptable types, or delivery 
schedules. At the same time, as I have indicated above, I am aware 
that reaching this target may require the placement of some con- 
tracts at less satisfactory prices than would be obtainable, in the 
judgment of the procurement officers, if speed were not so impor- 
tant. I accept this possibility, while of course urging that every 
effort consistent with fulfillment of this target should be made to 
minimize the cost to MDAP funds of accelerated procurement 
action. 

In setting the foregoing target for March 1, 1953, I hope that the 
total for this Fiscal Year will in fact be substantially above this 
figure. 

I will appreciate it if you will keep me currently informed of the 
steps which are taken to meet this target and of procurement 
action which is initiated or completed. * 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. HARRIMAN 





* For a summary of Foster's reply, see footnote 4, infra. 
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No. 737 
"65.5 MSP | 245) Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Italy * 


SECRET WasuinctTon, January 24, 1953. 


Cotel 3003. This is joint Def/State/DMS/MSA mag. Ref: Rome to 
Dept 2202 rptd info Paris 274, Nov. 14, 1952. ? 

1. Assure you that all here fully appreciate political importance 
of sizeable OSP program in Italy and, in view imminence of Italian 
elections, need for early contract placement if maximum political 
benefits to be derived from program. Action taken here includes 
fullest agreement Washington agencies on urgency of prompt and 
effective action in placement maximum possible OSP contracts in 
Italy; (see letter Harriman to Foster of December 22 [23] * setting 
OSP targets and Foster to Harriman reply dated 19 January 53 fol- 
lowing cable. *); agreement Harriman, Draper, Foster at Munitions 
Allocation Council Meeting January 8 on modifications target date 
and on specific courses of action to be followed;* and continuing 
action taken by Defense and Services over last few weeks. 

2. Without prejudice to total amount OSP contracts to be placed 
Italy FY 53, targets have been agreed, exclusive of completed air- 
craft procurement, as follows: Navy $52 million by March 1; Air 
Force $8 to $10 million by March 1; Army $88 million (mostly am- 
munition) by April 1. Directives are being sent through appropriate 
military channels. 

3. As separate measure, Def has instructed Army procurement 
officers to give OSP in Italy administrative priority in handling of 
contracts. Def believes this will save 30 to 60 days in letting of con- 
tracts since acceptable bids submitted by Italian sources will be 
processed first. Italy will of course share with other countries in 
possibilities for further procurement on competitive basis above 
$150 million goal mentioned above, and administrative priority will 
continue be given OSP in Italy throughout election period. 





' Drafted by Adams and cleared with Ridgway B. 


in Italy by Mar. 1, 1953. ee achaakes ef ie istic endammatnite on aman 
discussion in telegram Cotel 3003 regarding the decisions reached by the 
ment of Defense. (765.5 MSP/1-2453) 

* Not found in Department of State files. 
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5. In interests of program consider it undesirable to inform Ital- 
ians of prospective steps regarding implementing OSP Italy. In dis- 


date of elections directly resulting from placement of OSP con- 


tracts in amount of above targets. However 
cussion with Italian officials you should indicate only that US. is 
energetically pursuing OSP contract placement Italy and Eur, and 


they may expect results near future. However, believe Embassy 
and/or Italian Government should give extensive publicity to con- 
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sations were described in telegram 4275 from Paris, February 1, 
and in Dulles’ message to President Eisenhower, also dated Febru- 
ary 1. For texts, see volume V, Part 2, pages 1551 and 1553. 





No. 739 


Secretary's Staff Meetings ict 6) D 75, “Notes 61-120" 


Notes on the Secretary's Staff Meeting, February 10, 1953, 9:30 a.m. 
[Extract] 


SECRET [WasHincTon, February 10, 1953.] 


Immigration Legislation Effect on Italian Elections 

13. Mr. Linder said that Mr. Draper had proposed that it might 
be desirable to introduce interim legislation which would improve 
the atmosphere for the Italian elections by r-rmitting a certain 
amount of Italian immigration into this country. Mr. Linder sug- 
gested that perhaps a Congressional resolution might have the nec- 
essary beneficial effects. The Secretary said that he had heard 
nothing in Rome from Prime Minister De Gasperi on this matter. ' 
Mr. Bonbright suggested a cable to Ambassador Bunker requesting 
his views. The Secretary believed it would be desirable to await 
word from Bunker or a move from the Italians. 

14. Mr Humelsine said that any bill on this subject should be 
handled with extreme care with prior consultation with Congress 
since the bargaining power the Department previously had for 
such legislation was not effective since passage of the McCarran 
Act. Mr. Morton said the only argument possible to support the 
presentation of such legislation would be the effect on Italian elec- 
tions. The Secretary said that it might be possible to submit a bill 
to let some Italians into this country to create a better atmosphere 
for the Italian elections, but he believed the fewer measures sub- 
mitted to Congress designed to affect foreign elections the better. 
He noted that any such legislation would probably involve amend- 
ments with regard to immigrants from other over-populated coun- 
tries which would necessarily complicate the problem. 

15. Mr. Linder said Mr. Draper had suggested, as an alternative, 
continued US. aid to resettle Italians in other countries. This, how- 
ever, raised the question of the possibility of any real contribution 





' Regarding Dulles’ visit to Rome, see the editorial note, supra. 
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te economic development in places such as Latin 
immigration eats, Geta atits east 
garding the efficacy of srtificiel migrat ge ge ee 
7 not be a great deal of support from the White House for 
such programs. He said that apparently the President did not have 
in mind any specific program. * 








Secretary's Letters, it & D 408. “1-7 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Chief of Protocol (Simmons) 


ject: Call on the President of the Ambassador of Italy 


Italy's three greatest problems now are (1) Trieste, (2) emigration of 
Italians to this country and (3) our tariffs. 





'On Jan. 20, Ambassador Bunker submitted his - > 
Eisenhower. On Mar. 2 the President, followi letter of resignation to President 
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The greatest of these problems, he mentioned, was Trieste. He 
said that an early and satisfactory solution to this difficult ques- 
tion, especially befcre the Italian elections next month, would go 
far to stabilize Europe. He described the Italian electorate as being 
one-third communist and seven per cent extreme right wing, two 
difficult elements to deal with. He said that Italy has frequently 
offered compromise solutions on the Trieste question and that if 
Marshal Tito would go equally far on his compromise offers the 
question could be quickly solved. The Italians would not insist on 
an extreme solution, yet Trieste represented a sacrifice of 700,000 
Italian casualties in the First Worid War. 

The Ambassador said that the emigration question is a serious 
‘ne, too, and has assumed the proportions of a political problem in 
Italy. The question of our tariffs, he added, is also vital, although 
not such a contentious one politically. 

The President said that he hoped sincerely that a reasonable so- 
lution could be found for these problems. He mentioned in particu- 
lar how important it would be for all concerned if a way cut of 
present difficulties could be found for the Trieste problem. 





No. 741 
76) 00 6 353 Telegrar 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State * 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, June 3, 1953—5 p. m. 


4981. As campaign draws to close, over-all impression remains 
lack of sense crisis and excitement—notwithstanding thousands of 
speeches and walls plastered by posters. One reason is lack of nov- 
elty as voter has seen so many campaigns already in postwar era. 
Not only have posters familiar look, but even gadgets and “novel- 
ties” have largely been used before. Another reason is lack of new 
issues (see Embdes 2509 *). Basic issue of Communism was debated 
in 1948 and again in 1951. Rightist issue dominated 1952 campaign 
in south. There is also lack of concrete domestic political program 
of government for future, largely because there is no general agree- 
ment on domestic politics within CD party or Center Coalition. 
Furthermore, changing method of vote-getting by all parties puts 
emphasis on house-to-house canvassing rather than ° ‘singing in 
piazza”. Communists particularly are concentrating on individual 





' Also sent to Paris, Bonn, Belgrade, Moscow, London, and the Consulates in Italy 
* This despatch, dated May 21, discussed the major issues in the election cam- 
paign. (765. 00/5-2153) 
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approach rather than great public splash. Inevitable tendency of 
individual deputies to fight colleagues in their own list for prefer- 
ence votes rather than fight opposing parties and personalism in 
general tend to obscure great issues. Campaign dampened by poor 
weather. 

But not all of foregoing damages Center chances. Unspectacular 
campaign is due in part to earlier organization of Center this year 
which displaced some of usual last-minute panic and frenzy. Cumu- 
lative effect of educating public to vote and hammering at Commu- 
and compulsion which is likely to send voters to polls in turnout of 
about 90 percent. In past few days Center campaign has perked up 
slightly with some seepage from politicians to mass voters of real- 
ization danger in Center defeat. Government's accomplishments in 
recovery, stability, public works and reform are strongly before 
public. Church is helping all it can. Trieste issue has not “caught 
fire” as instrument Rightist propaganda and government has con- 
tinuously maintained tactical offensive. MSI has largely failed to 
fire electorate with passion it needs to maintain its own momen- 
tum. If campaign lacks fire, it does for all parties and not just for 
Center Coalition. 

Campaign has not greatly changed outlook for Chamber voting 
described in Embdes 1823. * Of opposition parties Monarchists will 
probably make greatest gains, perhaps from 1 million in 1951-1952 
to neighborhood of 2 million. MSI may gzin in north, but lose to 
Monarchists in south. Leftist parties (including Corbino Front list) 
will probably not gain substantially. Nenni's separated-list manevu- 
ver does not seem to have taken much hold on voters outside Left- 
ist orbit. Parri-Codignola and Cucchi-Magnani splinters will to- 
gether probably only poll 2 to 3 hundred thousand votes. As for 
Center, Social Democrats will probably poll about 2 million, not- 
withstanding Codignola defection. Liberals will probably gain, par- 
ticularly in north. There will probably be mild CD recovery from 
1951-1952 partly because of greater turnout, less blank ballots, fact 
speri as contrasted to lightweights and shabby alternatives offered 
by Right. Embassy continues to believe Center parties will out-poll 
opposition by rather slim margin and obtain premium in Chamber. 

In Senate—notwithstanding strong Rightist candidates in 
south—Center will probably also win majority—at least with help 





* This despatch, dated Mar. 6, was one of a series of analyses by the Embassy re 
garding the prospects for the June 7 elections. in it the Embassy stated its belief 
that the Center coalition could obtain over 3) percent of the vote but that the 
margin of victory would probably be much less than in 1948 (765 00/3-653) 
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six Senators-for-life and distortion of voting system which favors 
CD party. Center majority in Senate will probably be slim, necessi- 
tating cohesion, discipline and forbearance by all four Center par- 
ties and raising serious problems for domestic policy after elections. 
In foreign policy, particularly European unification, Center parties 
are in substantial agreement and problems will! not be so difficult. 
Luce 





No. 742 
Editorial Note 


In the June 7 national elections the Center coalition won a clear 
majority in the Senate but obtained just under 50.1 percent of the 
vote for the Chamber of Deputies. Therefore, the Center parties 
failed to receive the 65 percent of the seats in the Chamber they 
would have under the new electoral law had they won the required 
majority of the popular vote. A breakdown of the respective par- 
ties’ strengths in the new Chamber and Senate, based on early un- 
official returns, and a brief discussion of possible effects the elec- 
tions would have on the government of Prime Minister Alcide De 
Gasperi, are in a memorandum of June 10 from the Director of the 
Office of Western European Affairs, Homer M. Byington, to the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, Livingston T. Mer- 
chant. (Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, “Elections (National)”) Copies 
of letters, dated June 16 and June 22, which Ambassador Alberto 
Tarchiani sent to Deputy Under Secretary of State H. Freeman 
Matthews giving his views on the elections are in Italian Desk 
files, lot 58 D 156, “233—Elections (National)”’. 

The domestic political situation in Italy was briefly referred to at 
the 149th meeting of the National Security Council on June 9. Ac- 
cording to that portion of the memorandum of discussion dealing 
with NSC 153, President Eisenhower said that “if some free world 
country, such as Italy, were actually to elect a Communist govern- 
ment, he did not see how we could do anything to prevent its exer- 
cise of power”. For text of the memorandum of discussion of NSC 
153 at this meeting, see volume II, Part 1, page 373. 
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765.00/6-12538 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State * 


SECRET PRIORITY Rome, June 12, 1953—8 p. m. 

5112. Italian elections reaffirm fact that Christian Democratic 
Party (CD) is largest single party in country and thereby represents 
in Embassy opinion a distinct party victory. CD vote was substan- 
tially larger than entire combined left and almost double size of 
next largest party, the Communist Party. Elections represent at 
same time distinct setback for De Gasperi’s attempt through center 
coalition accord and electoral law to combine diverse democratic 
forces to obtain political stability and prevent extremist solutions. 
Despite pessimistic forecasts on outcome senatorial elections center 
emerged with majority, but 93.76 percent turnout of voters failed to 
give center votes required to receive premium in Chamber under 
electoral law. Decisive factor in elections probably was electoral 
law on which both extremes focused their attacks against center. 
Whether premium should have gone to center is still obscured by 
1,300,000 contested and invalid ballots which is more than double 
corresponding figure in 1948. Situation of both national and inter- 
1948 contest completely lacking in this election. Neither extreme of 
right or left appealed to voters for extremist solutions. 

In contrast to 1948 when prospects of increasing US aid helped 
CD victory atmosphere in this election permeated by sense of de- 
creasing US aid. in addition there is growing feeling that Italy 
should with a policy reflecting “originality” and having distinctly 
“Italian” flavor participate to greater extent in decisions affecting 
Western security organization and acquire greater prestige and 
more favorable economic arrangements in return for past record of 
cooperation with West. This is particularly true with respect to Tri- 
este, Yugoslavia, Balkans and Mediterranean area as well as with 
question of better trading opportunities. 

Statistically Italian voters have moved toward left which showed 
greater increase in percentage of popular vote than did right as 
compared with 1951-1952 elections. This increase took place in face 
of repeated predictions by center and right that left had reached 
peak and demonstrates failure of voters to appreciate implications 
of extremist solutions and complacency with which they regarded 
substantive achievements of De Gasperi’s government. Increase in 





' Repeated to Paris, passed to SRE in London and to Moscow. Also sent to Bel- 
grade, Bonn, The Hague, Luxembourg, Brussels, and to Frankfurt for Satterthwaite. 
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left vote can be explained by contrast between revolutionary impli- 
cations of Communist activity in 1948 and the present paralyzing 
effect of Soviet peace offensive as well as Communist electoral tac- 
tics of non-violence and systematic attack on corruption and elec- 
toral law. Lack of any vital or dramatic international or domestic 
issue aided both extremes in frustrating rally to center. 

Any comparison with previous elections should take into account 
both increased electorate and special situation existing in 1948. Al- 
though for these reasons caution should be used in appraising CD 
performance compared with previous elections, it is clear that the 
CD Party is the only force, with which we have previously been 
working, left intact. The vote of the three small democratic parties 
dropped from 3,346,000 in 1948 to under 2% million, a loss of 
868,000 or over 25 percent. Their total representation in the Cham- 
ber has fallen from 58 to 38 and in the Senate from 19 to 7. The 
PRI has only five deputies and has disappeared from the Senate. 
On the other hand, CDs have only dropped from 306 to 262 seats 
(plus two Volkspartei and one Val d’Aosta seats making 265) in the 
Chamber and from 131 to 116 (plus two Volkspartei) in the Senate 
thereby retaining 44.4 percent of Chamber seats and 47.7 percent 
of Senate seats. 

Despite fact that center parties combined have smali majority in 
both Houses it is by no means certain at this moment that a center 
coalition government will be formed as failure to reach 50 percent 
plus one hangs heavy over scene and majority might be considered 
too small to be workable. For past two days press and prominent 
CD figures in private have been talking in terms of CD minority 
caretaker government with benevolence of small democratic par- 
ties and their support in votes of confidence. Such government 
would presumably be interim arrangement for few months subject 
to revision as CD finds bases of more stable solution. Move to bring 
in at least the more moderate of the 40 Monarchist deputies is not 
excluded as eventual alternative to democratic coalition formula 
with or without PSDI and PRI. However, bitter De Gasperi-Lauro 
post election debate makes straight CD-PNM government unlikely 
at this stage. 

Despite intense activities by all parties to educate voters there 
was an unusually large number of contested and invalid ballots 
(about 400,000 more than Embassy estimate of 900,000 see Embdes 
2536, May 26 *). Minister Interior statement attributes this to “pre- 
cise instructions imparted by opposition parties’ (Communists) to 
their representatives on polls committees to contest validity of as 





* Despatch 2536 reported the Embassy's estimates of the size of the valid and in- 
valid vote in the election. (765.00/5-2653) 
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many center votes as possible. Law provides contested votes not 
counted in first instance subject to later judicial review. Courts 
may take considerable period to inspect ballots. Not everyone in 
government has given up possibility that enough valid center votes 
can yet be found to put into operation the March 31, 1953 law 
awarding the premium, but center press points out that total of 
contested votes (as distinguished from null! ballots, blank ballots, 
null votes) probably not sufficient to turn tide even if most of con- 
tested votes are eventually awarded to center. Minister Interior 
has not yet ascertained number of contested votes now before dis- 
trict courts of appeal. Political maneuvers are proceeding as if final 
outcome is not in question. 

Rise of Cominform left, in both absolute and relative terms, is 
disturbing. It is also surprise, since it was generally predicted by 
center and right that any drawing away from center would be 
toward right. Communist-controlled left has advanced from 
8,136,000 (31 percent) in 1948 to 8,545,000 (34 percent) in 1951-1952 
to 9,562,000 (35.4 percent) plus Corbino ADN of 120,000 (0.4 per- 
cent) or a grand total of 9,682,000 (35.8) in 1953. This is apart from 
body of voters who support the camp between the left and center 
sectors, the USI (Cucchi-Magnani) with 225,410 votes (0.8 percent) 
and the UP (Calamandrei-Cadignola) with 171,000 (0.6 percent). 
The battle between PSI and PSDI for Socialist votes was clearly re- 
solved in favor of Nenni. Saragat has admitted this publicly. 

Election showed that vast financial means and/or a powerful 
mass organizational base are indispensable to electoral success at 
this stage in Italian history. Four parties having these attributes 
were the only ones to display impressive strength as compared 
with past. PNM’s money and Monarchist sentiment at its disposal 
on this occasion made up for lack of organized mass backing such 
as that afforded other parties by trade unions, Catholic action, et 
cetera. Campaign was fought with capillary methods and not in 
public squares, in contrast to 1948 situation. Election rallies, big- 
name intellectuals and historical relics were definitely less impor- 
tant than during 1945-1948 period. Vast turnout of votes, contrast- 
ed with lack of public enthusiasm during campaign seems proof of 
intensive organizational work of major parties. Case in point in 
CDs who drew small crowds but got big vote. No one doubts high 
efficiency of civic committees in getting out vote. 

Tendency for big parties to get bigger and small parties to get 
smaller is result not only of greater means, mass base, and avail- 
ability of flanking organizations, but also gravitation of Italian 
mind to two big conceptions of revolutionary socialism and Chris- 
tian Democracy and to the as yet vague idea of traditional conserv- 
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atism of right (which has still to formulate itself systematically), 
with Social Democracy, liberalism and PRI-type radicalism fading. 
Embassy considers that pessimistic view of situation is not war- 
ranted by foregoing facts and should not be expressed at this time. 
De Gasperi and all other center leaders are faced with necessity of 
making fundamental political decisions concerning organization 
and orientation of future government. Center leaders are convinced 
that full cooperation with US and West is in Italian national inter- 
est and that they will honestly try to formulate a policy which US 
can accept as basis for our future relations. Expressions of opinion 
that De Gasperi and center leaders will not be able to achieve this 
objective, or that US now questions validity of its present policy, 

will prejudice them in this fundamental task. 
Luce 





No. 744 
Luce files, lot 64 F 26, “Correspondence & Miscellaneous 1953" 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Special Assistant to the 
President (Jackson) 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, June 18, 1953. 


Dear C. D.: No doubt you remember how I traipsed from big shot 
to big shot in Washington before I left, pleading for concentrated 
governmental attention to the then forthcoming Italian elections, 
and the severe consequences to U.S. policy if they went sour. Well, 
they didn’t go altogether sour, but they certainly curdled a little. 
They offered no bright omens at all for our NATO policy. 

Attached are some personal thoughts I put down on paper last 
night and sent to Foster.' In the billows of reading matter that 
crash on his desk, all sounding these days the note of crisis and 
warning, I do not know whether he will have time to read them. 
But I hope you will. Even more, I hope you will give them (as writ- 
ten—-or if that is not possible because of his own schedule, as di- 
gested by you) to the President. Much is at stake, and because I am 
his representative here, I feel it is my duty to inform him why I 
think so immediately. 

And now, a personal matter, for your information, in connection 
with the election. Our friends here have been a bit disturbed about 
allegations in the press at home that one of the “principal” reasons 
why the center coalition did not win over 50% of the vote was a 





' Luce’s letter to the Secretary of State, dated June 19, is summarized in Docu- 
ment 747. 
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passage in my speech at Milan on May 28th. In some reports we 
read from home, these remarks were taken out of context and dis- 
torted. 

What I actually said was: “But if—and I am required in all hon- 
esty to say this . . .* but if—though it cannot happen—the Italian 
people should fall unhappy victim to the wiles of totalitarianism, 
totalitarianism of the right or the left, there would follow—logical- 
ly and tragically—grave consequences for this intimate and warm 
cooperation we now enjoy.” This is of course a fundamental 
premise of American policy. 

The contention by some American commentators that these re- 
marks adversely affected the outcome of the election is certainly 
not made in Italy. While certain elements of the Monarchist Party 
did refer to them in derogatory terms, the only party which really 
“went to town” on this paragraph was the neo-Fascist party. And 
it, as you will see in this memo, actually was reduced in strength. 
Oddly enough, the Communists (possibly as part of their “sweet- 
ness and light”’ campaign, possibly because they feared it would 
lose them votes if reprinted) made only insignificant reference to 
these remarks in the electoral campaign. And it is noteworthy that 
the Prime Minister in two of his campaign speeches referred in 
rather flattering terms to portions of my Milan speech and ex- 
pressed general “satisfaction” with it. 

There has, in short, been no suggestion among reliable pressmen 
here that what I said “hurt,” and amusingly enough I received 
today a letter from the Milan Chamber of Commerce to whom the 
speech was delivered, saying that most of its 600 members ap- 
proved of it thoroughly, thought it useful to the cause, and hoped I 
would go on talking. 

But so much for that. The outcome of the elections has not made 
my task any easier. And the deep, deep cut in the foreign service 
end of my staff here is going to make it even harder to work effec- 
tively in this delicate situation with a new government. 

Nevertheless, we will win thru here in Italy—because we must. 

I know Harry * has updated you already to this point. 

With warm good wishes in your own tough struggle—* 
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No. 745 
765.00/6-2153: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Rome, June 21, 1953—2 p. m. 


5210. For eyes only of President and Secretary of State. ' Yester- 
day Prime Minister De Gasperi talked to me alone for one hour 
about the political situation that now faces him in Italy. Much of 
the conversation, which I am covering in its entirety in a separate 
message, * concerned the internal political situation. But the points 
he made about the possible consequences of the election to Ameri- 
can foreign policy are so grave and so urgent, I am bringing them 
without delay to your attention. 

Mr. De Gasperi said that apart from the domestic factors in- 
volved, the outcome of the election was “a reflex of the European 
situation.” He said that during the long pre-election period the Ma- 
lenkov peace offensive had been increasingly effective in persuad- 
ing Italian public opinion that the threat of communistic aggres- 
sion in Europe had ended with Stalin’s death and that peaceful co- 
existence with Soviet Russia was now becoming possible. He said 
that Churchill’s speech * had done incalculable damage in the elec- 
tion by giving vast credence to this impression and that it had also 
greatly undermined everywhere in Europe the validity and urgen- 
cy of the whole NATO European defense community and European 
political community concepts which have been the basis of Chris- 
tian Democratic foreign policy. He said that Churchill’s call for the 
neutralization of Germany foreshadowed a British policy calculated 
to collapse all efforts to create a strong united anti-Soviet Europe. 
During his severe condemnation of Churchill, he said “Churchill 
himself is younger than his ideas.” These, he said, are the ideas of 
a mid-Victorian British imperialist. 

He said “there are only two conservative and reactionary powers 
in the world today—Great Britain and Soviet Russia.” He said that 
Churchill's indirect attack on the unity of Europe was based on a 
desire to reduce Europe once again to a collection of small ineffec- 





‘In transmitting this telegram to the President, the Secretary of State noted in a 


particularly i 

Gasperi's strong views on Churchill's role certainly raise some interesting questions. 
On the Emergency Refugee bill, I will have my Congressional liaison people get in 
touch with General Parsons.” (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman 
file) 

2 A detailed memorandum of Luce’s conversation with De Gasperi was attached to 
a covering letter, dated June 22, from Luce to the Secretary of State. (765.00/6-2253) 

* See Part 1, Documents 409 and 410. 
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tual mutually fearful and suspicious nations in order that Great 
Britain might embark once again on historic balance of power poli- 
tics by playing the role of mighty mediator between the world and 
Soviet Russia. He warned that if “la politique de Churchill” persist- 
ed and prevailed, it would eventually bring down Adenauer, deliver 
Germany into the hands of German socialists and neutralists, en- 
hance the sae neutralist socialist forces already strong in France 
and destroy the whole Christian Democratic movement in Europe. 
All of these things he said he intended to tell Churchill on the oc- 
casion of the luncheon they are having together this Tuesday in 
London. 

He said that the success of the policy presently indicated by 
Churchili must also result in the withdrawal of American forces in 
Europe and consequently an end of American leadersip in Europe. 
To Malenkov’s peace offensive and Churchill’s speech which had 
helped so greatly to create a climate of opinion favorable to the 
Communist cause in Italy, he added as a lesser factor the emotion- 
al capital the Communists have been able to make of the Rosen- 
berg case, especially since all sections of Italian opinion from the 
left to right advocated clemency. He also referred briefly to the po- 
litical capital his entire opposition had long been able to make of 
America’s repeated failure to enact immigration legislation or take 
world leadership in the problem. He then said that the adverse 
effect on the election of all these factors was heightened by the cur- 
tailment of substantial American direct aid to Italy’s economy. He 
said that in view of Italy’s needs and the importance of the out- 
come of the election “twenty million dollars was very little.” He 
aiscounted any very favorable effect on the voting public of the 
substantial sums represented by American military end items and 
offshore procurement since any public discussion of them necessari- 
ly revealed them to be essential war preparation efforts, and in the 
atmosphere created by Malenkov’s peace offensive and Churchill's 
underwriting of it, this discussion further aggravated Italian anti- 
war sentiments which in turn helped the Communists. 

He then turned to the question of Trieste and here his state- 
ments became most emphatic. He said that if the public had not 
become so fascinated with the attempt to attain or defeat the 50.1 
electoral majority, the issue of Trieste would certainly have been 
the decisive issue of the campaign in which case he might have suf- 
fered an even worse setback. He said and repeated several times 
“Italy may yet be lost on the Trieste question.” He said that it 
would now be more difficult than ever for him to discuss any solu- 
tion so far proposed by Tito because without a strong majority in 
the Parliament it would be impossible for him to present to the 
country an agreement on Trieste that was not clearly favorable to 
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Italy. He said that the relative weakness of his government once 
again required him to maintain that his Trieste policy was firmly 
based on the triparte declarations. He said his government would 
certainly fall if he accepted a solution which included a corridor 
that permitted Yugoslavia to construct a Yugoslav port in competi- 
tion to Trieste. He said that if new elections were consequently pre- 
cipitated in the present uncertain international situation, Italy 
might then go Communist. He said that “the Pentagon in its fasci- 
nation with Yugoslav divisions” had pursued a course that might 
yet lose Italy without which Yugoslavia could not long be supplied 
in battle. Here again he touched on British policy which consistent- 
ly supported Tito and condemned British political elements which 
he said foolishly imagired that Tito could yet be turned into a 
West-European style socialist. He then said it was his intention to 
carry on be it “to my defeat or my death” the foreign policy to 
which he was by profound personal conviction, internal political 
necessity and logic of the European situation, committed. 

He said that the creation of a “third force” a united Europe was 
necessary or Europe was doomed to communism. He said that all 
rumors to the contrary he was now going to form a government of 
such elements of the center coalition as seemed politically loyal 
and effective and he would not take in either left or right. He said 
that he intended this government to be as stable and durable as 
possible and desired it to be viewed abroad in this light and that 
the rumors of the formation of an interim or “caretaker” govern- 
ment were being circulated by the Communists who were seeking 
in advance to destroy party and public confidence in the integrity, 
strength and stability of the new government in order to precipi- 
tate a series of crises and new elections. He did not discount the 
possibility of the fall of his government and a call for new elections 
in the months ahead, but he said that if his government falls it 
must not fall on a domestic issue which would benefit the Commu- 
nists but on an international question which would decisively and 
finally test Italian public opinion on the whole question of his poli- 
cies of Western defense and the integration of Europe. 

He then expressed the fervent hope that American policy would 
take vigorous action in the international questions mentioned 
above, but particularly he stressed the importance of the United 
States Government making no policy statements concerning Italy 
which it could not translate with reasonable speed into concrete 
action. While expressing understanding and sympathy for the polit- 
ical necessities confronting your administration, he said that the 
announcement of desirable policies vis-a-vis Italy, especially in the 
field of aid which were then embarked on a vacillating manner, 
would increase the present doubt in Italy as to whether the US 
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Government was strong enough domestically to pursue its own 
policies but even more importantly he said that any measures ad- 
vocated in Italy’s behalf at high levels if later abandoned would 
confirm Italian skepticism that such measures were advanced 
simply in order favorably to manipulate Italian public opinion in 
times of political crisis—clearly another reference to US's abandon- 
ment of the tripartite declaration. He then expressed sincere grati- 
tude for American support, both in the past and during the elec- 
tion. 

He said he hoped these thoughts would immediately be brought 
to your direct attention, and I said they would, and he expressed 
satisfaction. 





Luce 
No. 746 
765 006-2553 Telegram 
The President to the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) ' 
TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 25, 1953. 


Dear Mrs. Ampassapor: Thank you very much for your lucid 
and informative cable * concerning Prime Minister De Gasperi’s 
views. I have long been his admiring friend, and I am grateful to 
him for speaking so frankly and exhaustively on subjects of the 
utmost moment to both our countries. I hope that you will inform 
him of these sentiments, including an expression of my best wishes 
and personal regard. 

I was somewhat astonished to note that he gave strong, even 


though secondary, importance to the influence of the American 
Rosenberg case in the Italian elections. I would have thought Ital- 





memorandum of June 23 to John Foster 


| 


asked Dulles to look 
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Soviets throughout the world. If the indivi 4 i 
of Italian citizenship or even extraction, I could have understood 
Italy's sympathetic involvement in the case. But I repeat, it is di 
cult for me to see how this i : : di 
; ee 
Finally, it is the clear fact that the . 
ed before the Rosenberg case was ian — were anugies 
appear that the influence of that inated, — would 
gerated in the Prime Mi - . execution must I 
By and large, however, I follow his eye ya 
helpful to us here to have this SCRSCEERG eos eat 
count on early Italian ratifi er a ews. We 
ite ad Seasllin, wo chal cxstalaty do cam Gash fo enngunsto fn Sar 
thering the solidity of Western 7. a fe 
NATO. Europe ad 
Dwicut D. EissgnHOWER 





No. 747 
765 066-1953 


Memorandum by Walter K. Scott and Edward G. Platt of the 
Executive Secretariat to the Secretary of State ' 


: 


Ambassador Luce Wasuincron, June 25, 1953. 
Subject: ’s Analysis of the Recent Italian Elec- 
tions 
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Following are the chief points of Mrs. Luce’s analysis: 
1. The practical results of the elections, while not all that we 


3. The reason the four Center parties failed to attain the 50.1% 
majority guaranteeing them 65% of the seats, is that the Right and 
Left ganged-up because they realized this “prize” could only be 
awarded to the Center; neither fear of Moscow nor need for US. 
aid were as compelling elements as in previous elections; after five 
years many grievances and complaints have piled up against the 
party in power. 

4. The opposition of the Right made fewer gains than were ex- 

unlike the Left, it is itself split into two different 
and differing parties (Fascist and Monarchist) The Monarchist 
leaders unlike the Fascists, are not basically anti-West in the field 
of foreign affairs, though they are conservative, even reactionary in 
domestic policy, which makes it all but impossible for De Gasperi 


i 
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previously helped to unite most non-Communists behind De Ga- 


grounds. 
e. America has curtailed aid for “normal and peaceful” aspects of 
Italian economy, but has stepped up aid for all “military and war- 


The Right also used the issues of Tito and Trieste. 


6. Mrs. Lace stresses that our task in Italy is becoming more dif- 
ficult because the Italians are increasingly aware of these three 
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trade. If either of the first two issues had been resolved in favor of 
Italy De Gasperi would have easily gained his 50.1% majority. The 
third issue, however, will steadily become more of a hazard for the 
US. in Italy. The trend will be to trade with the C ee 
rosa at first and later openly. A diplomatic solution to Trieste and 
a legislative solution to immigration and trade must be = 
ise our investments in Italy may prove to have been in vain. 
The great lesson of this election is that Italy is now po 
steadily moving toward the Kremlin aon 
7. We must continue to express officially and publicly the correct 
view—that De Gasperi’s party won the battle against . 
while striving to eradicate the contradicti pa st 
which resulted in such a close shave for his foreign policy 





No. 748 


765 © 6 2963 Circular eorgrem 
The Secretary of State to Certain Diplomatic Offices * 


— Wasnincton, June 29, 1953—6:15 p. m. 
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the Communist Party, bear the seeds of potential calamity both for 
Italy itself and for our relations with Italy. Not only would it open 
the way anew to infiltration of the government by Communist 
agents, but ii would also inevitably have the effect of watering 
down measures against the Communists and of increasing the long- 
run danger of Italian neutralism. 

The Department is particularly impressed by the point made by 
De Gasperi’s confidential secretary, Paolo Canali, that admission of 
Nenni Socialists would in all probability result in establishment of 
a channel through which all Italian secrets, including those per- 
taining to NATO and US Italian bilateral relations, might eventu- 
ally pass to the USSR. The assistance that this would render the 
latter, not only with regard to purely military matters but also 
with regard to the USSR’s efforts to divide the West and play upon 
behind-the-scenes differences in the Western alignment, need not 
be commented upon. The resulting security problem would thence 
forth have to be taken into account by us in our consideration of 
all sensitive aspects of our relations with Italy. 

If you concur, you are authorized to express informally to Prime 
Minister De Gasperi the satisfaction of the Department that he has 
apparently seen so clearly the danger from the security point of 
view of bringing Nenni or any of his followers into the government. 
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No. 749 


Exmsenhower Library.C D Jackson papers 


The Special Assistant to the President (Jackson) to the Ambassador 
in Italy (Luce) 


WASHINGTON, July 6, 1953. 

Dear Cxare: I think your Italian elections paper ' is superb. The 
President has read it and thought it very interesting and extremely 
well expressed. ? 

Our brief discussion on the subject gave me the opportunity to 
say, “Mr. President, how is Clare doing?” Answer: “Very well 
indeed”. 

Although one has to keep one’s fingers crossed until the last T is 
crossed, I am rather hopeful that the Emergency Immigration Bill 
will go through in substantially its present form, which, as you 
know, has a sizeable Italian quota. I aim telling you this confiden- 
tially because it would not help the negotiations here if any antici- 
patory yips were heard from your country. 

A most serious item is, as you point out, trade—and although the 
situation is far from hopeless, it is very slow-moving. There is no 
question as to where the President stands on this matter, but be 
tween his stand and the working out of the detail there can be an 
awful lot of slippages and compromises. 

Again, sincerest congratulations on a wonderful job, and needless 
to say I am always delighted to read such material. 

Best to you, 
C. D. JACKSON 





' Reference is to the memorandum, which Luce attached to her letter of June 18 
to Jackson, Document 744. The memorandum on the elections, which she also sent 
to Dulles as an attachment to a letter of June 19, was summarized in Document 747. 

*In a memorandum of July 8 to the President, Jackson wrote “Attached is a 
memorandum from Clare Luce analyzing the Italian elections and current Italian 
trends. I think it is an excellent job, and if you could find the time, very interesting 
reading as well.” (Eisenhower Library, C. D. Jackson papers) 
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No. 750 
Exsenhower Library. Exsenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 157th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Thursday, July 30, 19532 * 


TOP SECRET § EYES ONLY 

The following were present at the 157th meeting of the National 
Security Council: The President of the United States, presiding 
(except for the first part of Item 1, which was presided over by the 
Vice President); the Vice President of the United States; the Secre- 
tary of State; the Secretary of Defense; the Director for Mutual Se- 
curity; the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present 
were the Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney General; the Sec- 
retary of Commerce (for Item 1); the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce (for Item 1); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chair- 
man, Atomic Energy Commission (for Item 5); the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator (for Item 5); Robert R. Bowie, Department of 
State (for Item 5): Walter S. DeLany, Office of the Director for 
Mutual Security (for Item 1); Kenneth R. Hansen, Economic De- 
fense Advisory Committee (for Item 1); the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; Robert Cutler, Special 
Assistant to the President; C. D. Jackson, Special Assistant to the 
President; Col. Paul T. Carroll, Acting White House Staff Secre- 
tary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; Marion W. Boggs, Coordinator, 
NSC Planning Board Assistants. 

There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the chief points taken. 

(Here follows discussion of item 1, economic defense.]} 

2. Significant World Developments Affecting U.S. Security 

The Director of Central Intelligence first briefed the Council on 
the political situation in Italy. He noted that as a result of the 
recent elections, a bloc based on the Right Center, mostly Christian 
Democrats, have a narrow majority in the Italian Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The following were important reasons for de Gasperi’s fall: 
(1) The failure of the Christian Democrats to meet the needs of the 
lower income groups; (2) the Italian electoral law, which had re- 
ceived the name “swindle law” during the campaign; (3) disorgani- 
zation of the small parties which had formerly supported de Ga- 
speri; (4) increasing discontent among many classes of the popula- 
tion; (5) the Russian peace offensive, which Mr. Churchill uninten- 





' Drafted by Deputy Executive Secretary Gleason on July 31. 
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tionally aided by his speech on Tito; (6) the basic anti-lericalism of 
the Italian people; and (7) uncertainty over American policy. 

As to the future, Mr. Dulles thought new elections might be 
called, as a result of which the Right Center might have a majori- 
ty, but a very uneasy one. 


The President interposed to say that few people in this country 
could understand the importance of Trieste to the Italians. The Tri- 
este question aroused emotions in Italy quite out of proportion to 
our estimate of its importance. It would have helped greatly in the 
Italian elections if we could have made a firm commitment on Tri- 
este, but this was impossible because of Yugoslavia. 

[Here follows discussion of other items. ] 





No. 751 
611.65/8-753: Despatch 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


SECRET Rome, August 7, 1953. 
No. 357 

Eyes only Secretary of State. With reference to Department tele- 
gram, Circr 53 of July 23, 1953, 1900 ' the following is an analysis 
of the situation as I see it today: 

1) Historically, the foreign policy of modern European nations 
has always been essentially motivated by self-interest, and guided 
by expediency. To most Europeans any other motivation seems 
quixotic, immature, imprudent, and even unpatriotic. This is espe- 
cially true in Italy—the home of Machiavelli whose wide accept- 
ance as a political thinker has long since made amorality in state- 
craft highly respectable in the chanceries of Europe. 

Most Europeans assume that US foreign policy is similarly moti 
vated by self-interest, and guided by expediency. 

2) So long as the self-interests motivating American policy coin- 
cide with the self-interests of any European nation, the “motiva- 
tions” of the policy will not be questioned, and the polemic or the 
propaganda America uses to further it will seldom be publicly criti- 
cised, since by definition, self-interest permits and approves the 
employment of all useful terms of expression and persuasion. 





! See footnote 1, Document 824 
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3) Between "46 and ‘51, American policy by and large coincided 

(a) Truman policies of Marshall Plan aid and ECA served to re 
habilitate the economy, rebuild the devastated country, and succor 
wr ge 

(b) Truman NA policies served to restore the shattered 
strength of Italian armed forces, and the battered prestige of the 
Italian State. 

(c) American reaction and consequent White House action to 
meee Se enene <S Seamed pemer me on the continent at 

8 
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4) During the post-war period of convergence and coincidence of 
self-interests there was little criticism—except by the common 
enemy, the Communists—of American policy, or its mode of expres- 
sion, often couched in terms of a “crusade” for the preservation of 
Western Civilization under American leadership. In America, the 
frequent claim was made at this time that the Democratic Admin- 
istration was primarily motivated by a concern for the common de- 
fense and common welfare that transcended all purely American 
self-interest, which domestic political commentators often pointed 
out was the basic premise of “isolationism” identified with Republi- 
can policy. This claim of idealistic motivation went unchallenged, 
since to challenge its validity served no usefui purpose in Italy, and 
not because Italians altogether believed it. 

5) For many Europeans, including Italians, a divergence of self- 
interest began to manifest itself. 

(a) When ECA to MSA, with its enlarged emphasis on 

— support to It. nL aa clememecethae, caste tae 
“(p) When the threat of Ruslan military aggression abated, 


(1) to the recrudescence of European strength; and 
(2) to peace gestures from Kremlin. 


(c) When Italy became aware of US “unwillingness to honor the 
’ while giving increasing aid and nl 
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(a) Committed to the maintenance of military and political ten- 
sion between East and West, and consequently to a continued Amer- 


control and manipulate ail vital European national 
military and politcal deciions ie Siitiety aut Reliitedl taten 


iin dectbhebadenet scl enel 
tary economy—i-e., economic isolation. 


7) Italian self-interest no longer agreeably coincides with present 
Senate Gemay Ge Sty eeewe © Sr Co Reeing sees 
mt 4. y Cetagen Sp he pernlliy of poate ee 
since she believes that the Soviet State 
+ 4--~ y motivated by self interest Evidences that pece ist 
the interest of the USSR are 


(1) The Malenkov peace moves; 
(2) Trouble behind the Iron Curtain in the satellite countries, 
as well as in the Kremlin itself. 
8) Many Italians are beginning to believe that peaceful co-exist- 
ence can best be assured by: 


(a) A mild return to historic European balance of power politics. 
The belief is gaining ground that in the foreseeable future Europe 
will be sufficiently rearmed by NATO to constitute a real Third 


Italy does not wish to abandon NATO, but she does wish it to be 
a more responsive instrument to Italian defense concepts, and less 


a — matters comedy  b mye interests (the Yugoslav 


for exarn and greatly agitate criti- 
ca of USA NATO dominance 
) A policy y proffered reciprocal “ moves” to- 
wards Russia in military, political and economic y 
in the field of East-W 


(c) Getting off the American “ideological 
the Communist “ideological bandwagon”. Italians are i 
one = out that neither the American way of life nor 
Russian way of is the Italian way of life—or should be. 


9) Italy thinks that not only is the lessening of East-West tension 
a possibility, but since the end of the Korean war, that it is also a 
necessity for survival. 

Many Italians view the Korean war as a miniature World War 
Ill. They note that it resulted in no clear victory, military or politi- 
cal, for either side, non-victorious American and Communist 
armies withdrawing from a Korea still divided physically and po- 
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litically. Italy tends to see its fate as the fate of Korea in the event 
of an actual conflict between the USA and Russia, unless the H- 
bomb were used freely to achieve a conclusive victory. But a victo- 
ry in which the H-bomb were used in Italian skies would not be a 
victory for Italy—it would be the final catastrophe. 

10) The rancor and irritation expressed against the US today by 
many Italian sources spring from an Italian awareness that non- 
communist Italian leaders are caught in a tough political dilemma, 
created by consistent American policy vis-a-vis Russia, and Italy's 
growing desire to co-exist with the USSR. 


11) This skepticism, it must be honestly noted, is given some sub- 
stance by the following contradictions in a US foreign policy which 
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claims to be dedicated to the preservation and extension of demo- 
cratic values: 

(a) The contradiction between America’s interventionist military 
policies and its isolationist economic policies— 


1) US persistent willingness to appropriate billions for a pos- 
sible war effort in and its increasing unwillingness to 
appropriate for peace 

In Italy this contrast is seen in a 800-million offshore procurement 
program, as against a begrudging 20-million direct aid to normal or 
peacetime economy. 


2) US discriminatory trade and immigration policies 


(b) The contradiction between America’s ideological war against 
Communism and Totalitarianism, and its of renegade Com- 
munist dictator Tito—the most consistently man in Italy— 
hated by all classes and sections, from the Fascist right straight 
through the Christian Democratic center to the Communist left. 

t assertion that 


In short, Italian criticism will expose that aspect of American 
foreign policy which (in Italian eyes) is primarily based on Ameri- 
can self-interest (and conflicts with Italian self-interest), contrast- 
ing it with professed American idealism in foreign poiicy, in order 
to justify the pursuit of Italy's now somewhat diverging policy. 

(In passing, Europeans think it politically childish of Americans 
to expect gratitude from foreign nations for its past support, mili- 
tary or economic. Gratitude is seldom shown even to a nation’s own 
heroes by an electorate—i.e., Churchill's defeat after the war, and 
De Gasperi's recently.) 

Conclusion: * 

If this analysis is correct, it must follow that the political power 
of the Christian Democratic parties in Europe, who have been most 
dominantly and militantly allied with pro-Americanism and Atlan- 
tic Pact thinking, will wane. There will then be a rise of the peace- 
ful co-existence, non-partisanship, “moderator” parties—today the 
left wing non-cominform Socialists. (In the Far East, Nehru has al- 
ready secured firm leadership of this non-partisanship, “modera- 
tor” movement, and Great Britain is eagerly seeking it in Europe.) 
I see no reversal of this trend unless Russia commits some new act 
of aggression in an area vital to European interests or security. 


* A handwritten notation in the margin here indicates, “Luce Report: Begin Sug- 
gested Reading 
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The major factors which should be borne in mind by USA policy- 
makers and administrators in the months ahead is that Italians 
are beginning to think more abut pasta than guns, and more about 


and greatly adds to lays re 
fuctance to follow America’s Ioedership in NA questions. 

mechanisms to permit the smaller na- 

) to be more “in” on major planning 


oo Eee 2 Siam © Sie Gates of Saab west toads Ser sen, 
sons implicit in the above argument. 
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If all, or a part of these things could be accomplished, especially 
(a), (b) and (c), American popularity would be greatly restored, be- 
cause there would then again be a greater convergence of Italian 
self-interest with the goals of American policy. 

The change of Administration has, of course, been blamed in 
Italy for the “economic isolation” aspect of the present policy, 
which (apart from Trieste) is 
Italy. It is easy to affix this blame to the Republican Administra- 


home or abroad quite naturally do not neglect emphasizing this, 
thus obecuring the fact that the situation described here has been 
some years in the making and would have developed much the 
same, no matter who had been elected. 

In concluding, it is to be hoped that the American people can be 
made to understand that world leadership is not a popularity con- 
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test. In fact world leadership (vide 19th century Great Britain) is 
essentially an unpopular role. America’s prestige (mot to be con- 
fused with her popularity) was never higher in Italy, because (a) 
America’s power was never greater, and (b) it is using that power 
to implement a foreign policy to which most thoughtful Italians 
agree in principle, if not in detail. * 








On July 16, Alcide De Gasperi succeeded in forming a new gov- 
ernment composed entirely of Christian Democrats. This govern- 
ment, however, resigned on July 28 following a vote of no confi- 
dence in the Chamber of Deputies. On August 2 President Luigi 
Einaudi asked Attilio Piccioni to attempt to form a new govern- 
ment, but he informed the President on August 13 that he was 
unable to do so. Information regarding the defeat of De Gasperi's 
government and Piccioni’s difficulties in forming a government is 
in telegram 348 from Rome, July 27 (765.00/7-2753), and telegram 
486 from Rome, August 8 (765.00/8-853). 

On August 13 President Einaudi turned to the Minister of the 
Budget in De Gasperi’s cabinet, Giuseppe Pella, who formed an en- 
tirely Christian Democratic government on August 15. The Pella 
government was sworn in on August 17 and received votes of confi- 
dence in the Senate on August 23 and in the Chamber on August 
24. A memorandum from Ridgway B. Knight to Livingston T. Mer- 
chant, dated August 17, which provided information and comments 
on the Pella government, is in file 765.00/8-1753. Pella stated pub- 
licly that he considered his government a transitional one and that 
he would resign by the end of October following Parliamentary ap- 
proval of the budget. His first weeks in office were dominated by 
increasing tension with Yugoslavia over Trieste resulting from Ital- 
ian fears late in August that Yugoslavia intended to annex Zone B 
and from the announcement by the United States and the United 
Kingdom on October 8 that they would withdraw their occupation 
forces and return Zone A to Italy. 
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No. 753 
Lace files, lot 64 F 26, “Letters 1950" 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the President 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY Rome, November 3, 1953. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: The attached paper sets forth my own esti- 
mate of the Italian political situation, which as you know, is in a 
state of acute crisis. 

It is as briefly presented as this highly complex scene, in which 
many political forces are operative, will permit. 

When you have read it, I think you will agree that it foreshad- 
ows events which are bound to have grim and widespread conse- 
quences for U.S. Foreign Policy. 

I further venture to say that any refutation of this melancholy 
estimate must be made more on the grounds of faith than political 
facts. 

I am sending, as I think you would want me to, copies of this 
paper to Foster and Allen Dulles. ' 


{Enclosure} 
Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY [Rome, November 3, 1953.) 
EstiMATE OF THE ITALIAN SITUATION 
(As of November 1, 1953) 


I. The Communist Party leads the only well-organized, well-fi- 
nanced, strongly disciplined, dynamic mass movement in Italy. The 
Cominform Left (including Nenni Socialists) polled 37% of the vote 
in the June elections. Its strength is growing steadily. If it gains 
only 4% more from the Center to Right parties by the next elec- 
tions (which will take place either in the Spring of '54 or °55), the 
President of Italy will be required by the Constitution to call upon 
a Cominform leader (Nenni or Togliatti) to form the next govern- 
ment. 

Il. The four Center parties are disorganized, discouraged, and dis- 
united. 
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) The Christian Democratic Party itself (40.1%) is at present 


Pella government can fall at any time. It is, by its own 
a “transition government.” As presently consituted, ii 


Ill. The Monarchist Party (6.9%) is conservative, if not reaction- 
ary. It seeks popularity and power, but its program is essentially 


V. All the evidence points to the fact that if rigorous political 
action is not taken by the non-Communist oppositi sade tome 
years Italy will be the first Western Democratic nation, by legal 
democratic procedures, to get a Communist government 

(a) In this event one of the following conditions will come about: 


(1) The “neutralization” of Italy in the struggle bet 
Russia and the West. (The Nenni solution) 

(2) A Communist coup d'état (as in Czechoslovakia) putting 
Italy solidly within the Kremlin orbit. (The Togliatti sol 
(3) The renascence of a Dictatorship of the Right, based on 
force. And/or 

(4) Efforts to retore the Monarchy 

(5) Any of the above conditions, encountering organized re- 
sistance may result in civil war in Italy. 


VL. There are only feur possible alternatives to Communism in 
Italy today: 
(a) The successful reconstruction and reorganization of the 


(d) A combination of (b) and (c). 
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and US foreign policies. It has 


with that support its chances are not 


ITALY 





VIIL American support to Alternative (a) should be envi 


port. And, in my opinion, even 
much more than even. 
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problem; 
of world currencies; 
other markets to Italian trade. 


(b) US world leadership in worldwide measures to solve the 
(c) stabilization 
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The Trieste issue has begun to backfire on Pella There is a 

growing suspicion in Italy that the US-UK mean to weasel, or 

Declaration) in order to “save the fi (as they did on the 1948 
i in order to “save the face” of “ 

. of Italy's historic enemy, Yugoslavia. unist Tito, 


and UK renege on the October 8th decision, or chisel or 
long in implementing it, Pella’s government will chisel or stall too 
tige of the CD Party may be dan , — i 
leadership in Italy will be repudi ee world 


ing that they come at all) to save Italy from Communism 
C. The successful solution of Trieste is not in itself a cure-ali to 
the Italian political situation. . . . itself 





No. 754 
Lace files, lot 64 F 26, “Letters 1963" 


The President to the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) ' 
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the sentence, “If it (the Cominform Left) gains only 4% more from 
the Center to Right parties by the next elections, the President of 
Italy will be required by the Constitution to cal] upon a Cominform 
leader to form the next government.” Consequently, I jump imme- 
diately to your Section VIIL 


Going on to other things that you feel the United States can do 
to delay the encroachment of Communism, | assure you first that, 
so far as I know, we have no intention of weaseling on our October 
eighth decision on Trieste. Because there were some unexpected re- 
actions, there has been a corresponding amount of delay, coupled 
with some confusion, in trying to get things on the rails again. Spe- 
tion from the Italian side. This unquestionably made Tito feel that 
he had to react adversely and much more vehemently than he oth- 
erwise would have. But whether or not the Italian attitude affected 
him, a situation has been created where we must observe sufficient 
caution that we do not almost force Italy and Yugoslavia into even 
deeper trouble in order to save face on one or both sides. However, 
I think the State Department is moving as rapidly as it can to cor- 

It is difficult for me to discern how the United States can take 
“decisive leadership in worldwide measures to solve the over-popu- 
lation problem.” As I see it, there are only two approaches. The 
first is to distribute better the population that now exists, and the 
second is to encourage birth control in those areas where economic 
ievels will not support current birth rates. 

The second of these runs instantly into important religious objec- 
tion, especially on the part of the Catholic Church; while the first 
presents a solution that can be only gradually effective. 

So far as this government is concerned, we fought through the 
entire Congressional session last year to obtain authority for admit- 
ting additional immigrants on an emergency basis during the next 
two years. * While we were largely successful, the bitterness of the 
fight and the restrictive amendments added to the original bill in- 
dicate that the United States itself will not measureably increase, 
over a period of time, its established norma! quotas for immigrants. 

In many other countries where natural resources are ample and 
the area is under-populated, physical conditions are such as to 
frighten prospective immigrants. Only some months ago a group of 
Italian immigrants in Brazil—or some other South American coun- 





*On Aug. 7, President Eisenhower signed into law the Refugee Relief Act. which 
permitted the entry into the United States of 214,000 aliens over a Dyert period. 
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try—insisted on returning to their own country because the areas 
in which they were settled did not have modern utilities, roads, 
and services for “civilized” living. (Shades of our pioneer ancestors!) 

There is another comment to be made with respect to projects for 
relieving population pressures through emigration. I recently read 
that there is no single modern instance in which the population of 
any country—other than Ireland—was ever diminished by this 
means. While I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this statement, it 
is clear that if real relief from its over-population problems is to be 
obtained for a country such as Italy, there must leave its shores in 
one year not only a number equivalent to the expected natural in- 
crease but, in addition, make a dent in the current surplus. With- 
out reciting all the difficulties in the way of such large movements, 
it still seems clear that the salutary effect, if any, would be most 
gradually felt. 

As to the stabilization of world currencies and the liberalization 
of trade polices throughout the world, these will be major efforts of 
the United States in the coming months. Again, of course, results 
will not be spectacular; even if we are successful in having enacted 
in the law some of the measures that we believe desirable, the 
effect for a time will be more psychological than material. 

In a way it seems odd that of all the countries in which we have 
been opposing Communism, we have had less success in Italy than 
in any other. The entire area of Western Europe, including Italy, 
has experienced a great rise in economic activity during the last 
few years and a great part of this result has come about because of 
American help. Yet every new report from Italy bears evidence of 
an increasing resentment against us and increased respect for the 
Soviets. This I suspect comes about because in the average mind 
the American is rich, pampered, spoiled, and, in spite of all his ad- 
vantages, is socially and culturally little better than a barbarian. 
Some of this kind of criticizing—at least as applied to isolated 
cases—may be accurate, and for this we can only have regret and a 
hope that the populations that think themselves wiser and more 
sophisticated will get things in better perspective. But the constant 
complaints from abroad of the failure of the United States to coop- 
erate and of its lack of understanding give to our people, who feel 
that after all they have been rather generous, an added excuse for 

So while I accept in its general sense your argument that the 
United States must give to Italy increased concern and interest—to 
say nothing of money—I believe also that a great burden of respon- 
sibility rests upon the leaders in those countries. Just as we here 
have to precede every projected action with a long campaign of in- 
formation and education, so must they try to mold public opinion 
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instead of merely pleading existing public opinion as an excuse for 
nacti 
You are quite right in your assumption that we want accurate, 
truthful, unvarnished opinion and fact reflected in Ambassadorial 
reports. But in addition to information as to the material, moral, 
and political assistance that we should give . . . , it would also be 
useful to know what kind of pressure we should put on these gov- 
ernments to do something themselves. ¢ 
Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. E1isENHOWER 





* A handwritten postecript reads as follows: “With ail the best to Harry [Henry B. 
Luce}—you are really going good according to al] the travellers. DE” 





No. 755 
Itahan-Austrian Desk files. lot 5# D 243. “Policy Debates — Winter 1953-1954" 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of Western European 
Affairs (Byington) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 
an Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET [WasuHincton,] November 12, 1953. 

Subject: Commentary on the “Estimate of the Italian Situation” (as 
fp pes 1, 1953) Prepared by the American Ambassador 
in 

Sections I through VII of Ambassador Luce’s estimate outline the 
current drift toward Communism in Italy and the probability that 
unless vigorous political action is taken by the non-Communist op- 
position, within two years, Italy will be the first Western democrat- 
ic nation, by legal democratic procedures, to get a Communist gov- 
ernment. 

It appears to me that Mrs. Luce’s analysis in these first para- 
graphs gives a very good portrayal of the real danger of Commu- 
nism that exists in the present Italian political situation. I would 
agree completely that if normal democratic processes are followed 
there is in fact the danger that we shall find in Italy a government 
which will include Nenni or Togliatti, or both. There might well 
follow a Communist take-over from within. Whether this might or 
might not happen within two years is open to doubt. 

I do not believe, however, there is sufficient emphasis on the fact 
that, as Mrs. Luce points out, the maximum Communist potentiali- 





' Ambassador Luce's paper was an enclosure to her letter to President Eisenhow- 
er, Document 753. 
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ty in the polls may be somewhere in the neighborhood of 41 per 
cent. This leaves some 59 per cent of Italians on the other side of 
the fence. These non-Commuznist Italians, while unable at present 
to get together successfully on a political program, are nevertheless 
strongly, and in many cases bitterly, anti-Communist. As the Com- 
munist danger becomes more apparent it is my opinion that the op- 
position of this 59 per cent will become stronger and will tend to 
coalesce in favor of a more authoritative form of government which 
can deal drastically with Communist tactics in a way that is 
beyond the power of the present form of government in Italy limit- 
ed to Italian democratic processes. The 59 per cent non-Commu- 
nists of Italy include, except for the smal! body of trained leaders 
among the Communists, the overwhelming mass of better educated 
and more intelligent and energetic Italians. This non-Communist 
group includes practically all! of the police and practically all of the 
Italian armed forces. It includes the vast majority of highly skilled 
workers and the bourgeoisie as well as most of the professional 
classes. Although in numbers the balance is fairly even, in actual 
strength the non-Communists have an overwhelming advantage. 

I very much doubt whether these groups wil! wait for a Commu- 
nist victory at the polls or if there should be a Communist victory 
at the polls will remain passive until they are ground down under 
the Communist totalitarian machine. The prospect of a Rightist 
dictatorship as the only alternative to Communism would, in my 
opinion, meet with their preference. | would envisage therefore 
rather than Communism more likelihood of a Rightist authoritari- 
an regime emerging from a chaotic Italian situation. In fact, non- 
Communist Italians will become :ipe for such a development as the 
danger of Communist control becomes more evident. 

I certainly agree with Mrs. Luce’s estimate that successful recon- 
struction and reorganization of the center parties and their pro 
grams is the only development in Italy compatible with “both US. 
political ideology and U.S. foreign policies”. I also agree with Mrs. 
Luce’s estimate that .. . the center parties’ chances are not much 
more than even. 

In paragraph VIII Mrs. Luce outlines methods of assisting the 
center parties. These are sound and would unquestionably be of de- 
cisive influence if they could all be used. They depend, however, to 
a certain extent on many factors outside U.S. control. How quickly 
we can achieve US-UK agreement on implementation (partial or 
complete) of the October 8 decision on Trieste is not a matter that 
depends only on us. Likewise the problem of over-population, stabi- 
lization of world currency and the opening of U.S. and other mar- 
kets to Italian trade depend on many developments not under the 
control of the Administration. I would agree that we should sup 
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port all of these measures, but it would, in my opinion, be unrealis- 
tic to count on success in all these fields. Therefore we must neces- 
sarily consider now what we can do immediately to encourage the 
democratic elements in Italy to stand up for themselves. 

As regards current issues the Ambassador certainly is correct in 
her conclusion that failure to implement either partially or com- 
pletely the October 8 decision wil! result in the fall of the present 
Pella Government. We must work our way through this matter 
successfully or face serious consequences not only in Italy, but to 
our entire European policy. 





No. 756 
Lace files, lot 64 F 26. “Letters 1950" 


The Secretary of State to the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, November 19, 1953. 

Dear Ciare: Thank you very much for your note of November 3 
enclosing a copy of your paper on the Italian situation which you 
have sent to the President. ' I understand that the President has 
already written you his reaction. * For my part I want you to know 
that your views have been under study in the Department and will 
be given very full attention. 

I believe all of us here agree entirely with you that a settlement 
of the Trieste question is indispensable to the survival of the Pella 
government in Italy. I have devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to this problem and you will have read summaries of my 
numerous conversations with the British, French, the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister and Ambassador and with the Italian Ambassa- 
dor here.* I am confident that we shall see our way through this 
successfully. You can count upon strong support from me and from 
the Department in the fine work you are doing in Rome to help 

With reference to the balance of the analysis in your paper I 
shall ask Mr. Merchant to write you further after there has been 
additional study . . . with regard to your recommendations. 

Sincerely yours, 

FosTer 





' Document 753 

* Document 754 

* Documentation on these conversations is scheduled for publication in volume 
vin 
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765 9 11-3053 Deepetch 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


SECRET Rome, November 30, 1953. 
No. 1164 
ject: Memorandum of conversation between the Ambassador 
and Mario Scelba on November 27, 1953 
Last night ' I had a talk with Scelba, ex-Minister of the Interior, 
and asked him what the CD Party had decided to do about the 
“news” about the recount of the contested ballots. He replied that 
all the ballots had not yet been counted, and until they had been 
the results remained uncertain and it would take a long time to 
count them. I said we already knew that on the recount, up to now, 
they were 300,000 ahead. He replied that all that could be claimed 
now or for that matter later was a “moral victory,” which it would 
do no good to claim, as the results could not be made effective 
unless all parties consented and that this consent could never be 
obtained from the present parliament. I then suggested that the 
announcement of even a “moral victory” would be helpful. At first 
he did not think so, then later he said that in fact he intended to 
claim a moral victory “for the sake of my own conscience” when 
the Bill for the repeal of the electoral law was debated on the 
Floor. I said it was discouraging to think that the CD Party was so 
weak it could not profit by its own victory. He laughed that one off. 
I then asked him how he estimated the situation about the increase 
of the pro-Cominform Left. He replied that the growth of the left 
was “not a matter of grave concern” as there was a “safe anti-Com- 
munist majority in the parliament.” I replied that there was such a 
majority if one lumped all the parliamentary forces right of Nenni 
together, but that this mathematical lumping could not be effec- 
tively translated into political action, or for purposes of legislation, 
since there was no political cohesion, no real coalition, among these 
“anti-Communist” groups, and that until an effective coalition 
could be made, or a majority achieved by the CD, there was reason 
to be concerned, since the C.P. could then exercise in many mat- 
ters, the balance of power. He said that this was true, but that the 





' Luce apparently drafted this memorandum of conversation on Nov 2% 
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in "51 and "52 because they thought the C.P. was growing weaker. 
Now they could not attack because it was growing stronger, etc.) 
The essential consideration was a stable government. Pella’s Gov- 
t was not stable—because of the Trieste question. On the 
hand, it had been stabilized—by the Trieste question. Here, 
said that the Oct 8 decision had “definitely come too late.” He 
personally informed Eden in January that if something were 
about the question, de Gasperi could easily have won the elec- 
; Now the Government would have to have a “victoire ecla- 
te” on the question. He defined this as the solution that Dulles 
presented when he was in Rome in the Spring. Now you could 
predictions about Pella’s Government as it could fall on 
question next year, even in January. He would not 
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” (except Trieste), “Italian democracy will survive,” etc. 
told him that public opinion was getting discouraged about 
i pass EDC, etc. or to handle the Commu- 
said we should continue as we had in the past 
trust the Center and support it, because al- 
was weak just now, it was still potentially very strong. 
with placating good humor, but he was consistently 
ive, on the score of whether the CD Party would move Left or 
Right if Pella fell, always giving the strength of the C.P. as an 
for everything the Government could not do, while firmly 

insisting the C.P. was not at all to be feared. 
In closing, he said that he did not think for a minute that the US 
would desert Italian democracy. This would bring about the very 
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thing we feared—turn of Italy towards the CP. He repeated we 
should continue to trust and aid, and Italian democracy would 
handle the Communis: problem in its own way. 
it left me with the firm impression Signor Scelba had no rea! emo- 
tions or convictions on the score of Communism. And was con- 
cerned largely with one thing: being, if possible, in a position to 
survive, if necessary, in either camp. 

Ciare Boorne Luce 





No. 758 
765 @ 12-2753 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (Gruenther) ' 


TOP SECRET #§ NOFORN [Rome,) December 11, 1953. 

Dear Genera: Not the least of the President's great foreign 
policy objectives is the peaceful liberation of Central Europe from 
Soviet domination. We all know that will take time. But it would 
indeed be a scandal—a very tragic scandal—if long before that ob- 
jective could be achieved Italy, a great Western European nation 
should, by peaceful and “democratic legal procedures” slip behind 
the Iron Curtain, thus becoming the first NATO member candidate 
for liberation. 

The plain hard fact is that if there is not soon a reversal of the 
present trend of the voters towards Communism (especially the 
young voters of military age) in a few years Italy will be a satellite 
of Soviet Russia. 

I know that you are aware that the Communist vote, the Com- 
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litica! point-of-no-return for Democracy. The military potential of 
Italy is in danger of ceasing to be secure for the NATO Powers. 

It appears obvious to us here that if this trend is not reversed 
and the “balloon goes up” during the next few years, Italy, with its 
vast and stil] increasing numbers of Communists who exercise 
great influence if not complete control of vital sections of the na- 
tion’s life, such as Communications, Press, and Transportation and 
Industry, will have severe difficulties in fighting on our side. 

I repeat, if this situation is not changed, in the event of hostil- 
ities with Russia within the next few years, we can at worst expect 
civil war here, or at best a defense force cruelly hamstrung by its 
need to dissipate most of its efforts guarding its Communications. 

Should a Communist government come into peacetime power 
with a coup d@tat, as it did in Czechoslovakia, it is highly likely 
that the armed forces would support it, because there would not 
then exist any other “democratic alternative.” 

There is a tendency on the part of the average Italian ‘(and 
American) to discount the Communist vote as merely the “little 
man’s” expression of dissatisfaction concerning economic conditions 
and the failures of his present Government. Both we and the Itai- 
ians have constantly tried to reassure ourselves that the 37°- of 
the people who voted for the Kremlin Left in this election are not 
to be identified with “hardcore” Communism, or considered loyal 
followers of the C.P. apparatus. This dangerous underestimation 
and oversimplification has already led to too much wishful think- 
and will continue to do so as long as the government here takes no 
action, and Italians go on “enjoying Malenkov's lulling climate of 
“distensione” and peace talks. 

Even after we have considered all the relevant, political argu- 
ments, excuses and reasons (including Trieste) given by the Gov- 
ernment here for not taking action against the mounting strength 
of the Left, we know that the Government has been complacent. 
Indeed, we must believe this is so, because if the Government had 
done all it could do and Communism still could not be stopped, we 
would then have to face the brutal fact that Italy is probably lost. 

But the Italians, I dare believe, can stop it themselves, especially 
with a few assists from the USA, and—the reason for this letter— 
from NATO. 

I have learned here from Italian Government sources, as well as 
from our own people, that there have been several attempts to 
bring the problem of Communism in the NATO countries before 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Danes, I am told, 
made one such attempt in the Spring of 1952. The position of the 
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US. at that time was that it was unwise for the North Atlantic 
Council to deal with the problem of Communism. 


At that time, the Italian Government representatives also consid- 
ered thet NATO action in this area of political warfare should be 
an integral part of its activities. 

Subsequently, the former Italian Prime Minister, de Gasperi, 
also endeavored to obtain action in this field at the NATO meeting 
in the Spring of 1953. In fact, he made a strong statement before 
the North Atlantic Council with respect to the need for common 
de Gasperi has indicated to members of my staff in the past that 
he felt that NATO action would be most useful because it would 
lay a foundation upon which the Italian Government could take 
action against a Communist apparatus without being charged with 
attacking legal party institutions in Italy for partisan political rea- 
sons. But no action was taken on this because of the opposition of 
the British, the U.S. concurring. 

Whatever Italy's unwillingness to face Communist facts in other 
fields, it is definitely true that they have endeavored to o/tain 
NATO support and pressure for action against Communism in 
NATO fields. The Government therefore has a case when they say 
to me that if NATO is satisfied with a Communist-infiltrated LOC, 
why should we complain, at an Embassy level, that they do not 
take strong steps to combat Communism domestically. 

I cannot help but feel that the time has now come (if indeed it is 
not overdue) for NATO to take the lead in urging the governments 
to put their houses in order by actively opposing their Communist 
parties. 

I would therefore be greatly interested to learn from you what 
prevents NATO policy from expressing the strong view to the Ital- 
ian Government that it must take active measures drastically to 
reduce the threat of Communism— ... . 

Italy, under an American Supreme Commander, is building up 
an army with the aid of hundreds of millions of American dollars. I 
do not need to tell you the appalling shock it will be to Americans 
if, in the course of the next two or three years, that Army should 
then either be immobilized by “neutrality”, disorganized by civil 
strife, or swung forcefully in behind the forces of the Kremlin. 
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I shall be most grateful to you for any thoughts or recommenda- 
tions you might consider useful in dispelling this haunting and un- 
happy concern of our Embassy. 

With cordial! personal regards, 
Crare Boorue Luce 





No. 759 
765.00/ 12-2288 


The Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (Gruenther) to the 
Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


[Pants,) December 18, 1953. 
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technical responsibility, we cannot afford to let a dangerous mili- 
tary situation develop without initiating action to correct it. 

Minister Taviani is coming to Paris shortly after January 15th, 
and | have already arranged to see him in connection with Italian 
defense matters. I shal! discuss with him at some length the sub- 
ject you have raised. If, prior to that time, you or Genera! Chris- 
tiansen have in mind any specific points that I can use in my dis- 
cussion with Signor Taviani, I shall be grateful if you will let me 
have them. 

I trust that you will have a very Merry Christmas. Mrs. 
Gruenther joins me in best wishes to the Luce family. 

Sincerely, 
Aurrep M. GRUENTHER 





No. 760 
123 Lace. Gare Boothe Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Italy ' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Wasnincton, December 23, 1953. 


2126. Eyes only for the Ambassador from the Secretary. Re your 
1959.* Appreciate your offer come Washington for consultation. 
Hesitate suggest change your holiday schedule but hope you could 
arrive December 28 in view my possible imminent departure for 
Berlin conference. I have reports from our Defense Dept. friends 
that you have serious doubts concerning continuation of MDAP for 
Italy. Am aware suggestions urtels 1818 and 1876* but have not 





‘A draft of this telegram prepared by Jones, Dec. 21, is in file 765.5 
2153. A note on Jones’ draft indicates that it was redrafted by Dulles before 
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of continuing MDAP or any other kind of aid in subsequent year 
will be open to serious doubt. 

But by no means do | feel that the present situation has reached 
this point. There is, however, the need at all US levels to become 
fully conscious of the growing danger in order we ourselves may 
take effective steps to combat the situation and assist our Italian 
friends in struggle. To accomplish what needs to be done will re- 
quire a new approach in our dealing with the Italian Government 
in all spheres particularly those relating to MDAP and other aid. 
Some suggestions along those lines are, as noted by you, set forth 
in my 1818 and 1876.* Aside from our strictly US approach I feel 
there should be parallel action by NATO; hence my approach to 





* See footnote 3. supra 
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Advisory Group in Italy (Christiansen) ' 
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to combat communism. If that action, having been taken, fails to 

stop and reverse current trends which the months ahead wil! tell, 

then we must indeed reconsider our whole policy toward Italy. * 
Summary of Conference, by the Chief of the Military Assistance 
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No. 763 
Editorial Note 


On January 5, as a result of opposition within Prime Minister 
Giuseppe Pella’s Christian De uocratic Party to his stated intention 
to name Salvatore Aldisio as Minister of Agriculture, Pella pre- 
sented his resignation to President Luigi Einaudi. A description of 
the dispute which led to Pella’s resignation is in despatch 1363 
from Rome, January 8. (765.00/1-s354) On January 12 President 
Einaudi asked the Minister of Interior i» Pella’s cabinet, Amintore 
Fanfani, to form a new government. On January 19 Fanfani an- 
nounced that he had formed a cabinet composed of 18 Christian 
Democrats and one Independent. A memorandum of January 19, 
from Special Assistant for Intelligence W. Park Armstrong, Jr., to 
Secretary of State Dulles discussed the composition of and the pros- 
pects for the Fanfani government. (Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, 
“210—Cabinet’”’) 





No. 764 
Editorial Note 


On January 30, the government formed by Amintore Fanfani on 
January 19 collapsed when it received a vote of no confidence in 
the Chamber of Deputies. President Luigi Einaudi turned to Mario 
Scelba, former Minister of Interior in De Gasperi’s government, 
who succeeded in forming a new government composed of 14 Chris- 
tian Democrats, 4 Social Democrats, and 3 Liberals. The Scelba 
government was sworn in on February 10 and received parliamen- 
tary confirmation on March 10. The impending fall of the Fanfani 
government was described in telegram 2290 from Rome, January 
29. (765.00/1-2954) An analysis of the steps leading up to the for- 
mation of the Scelba government and a brief discussion of its prob- 
able policies were included in telegram 2837 from Rome, February 
9. (765.00/2-954) 
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No. 765 


Memorandum by the President to the Acting Secretary of State 


WasuinctTon, March 4, 1954. 
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In any event, I should like to have from your Department a sum- 
mation of any recent changes they know in the Italian scene as it 
affects our policies and interests. 

DE. 





' Eisenhower's daily appointment record for Mar. 4 indicates that the NSC meet- 
ing was held at 10 a.m. The next entry was the following: “12:45. General Ed Clark 
of New York (off-the-record).” (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower records, “Daily Ap 
pointments’’) 

® Reference is to the NSC decision to give written assurances to the French Gov- 
ernment in connection with the European Defense Community as to the re._ntion of 
US. forces in Europe and continued US. participation in NATO. 
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765 GO 3-454 


Memorandum by the Acting Secretary of State to the President ' 


SECRET Wasuincrton, March 9, 1954. 
Subject: Italian Political Scene 

I have your memorandum of March 4, 1954,* reporting the ob- 
servations of a visitor who has just returned from Europe and re- 
questing a summation of recent changes in the Italian scene as it 
affects our policies and interests. 

While the Italian situation remains precarious, recent develop 
ments have been hopeful rather than otherwise. 

1. A center coalition government including the Social Democrats 


popular-front policy, a return to unity of all center forces, 
, eens 5 Sy Ga See ements & Ger Songerene Sp 

th left-wing socialists dominated the Communists. It 
canis die eam the phoney truce the Pella Ministry 


of 
between the center and the extreme left which was cause for grave 


2. The government has presented an energetic constructive pro- 
gram (housing, social security reform, further tax reform, public 
; uce unemployment somewhat and help stem 


seems resolved to for ratification of 
of the United Italian agreement 
States use in Italy. It no longer links 
these questions to a satisfactory solution of Trieste. 
4. The principal anti-Communist trade union has reasserted its 
opposition to unity of action with the Communist union and is sup- 
7 ee Os Eee ese ae 
ront 
5. The government and press show a new awareness of the Com- 
munist internal threat, and the Berlin conference disillusioned 
aye? "4 campaign. 
US.-U.K. negotiations with the Yugoslavs on Trieste 
oupem eal toes reached the point where specific ter- 
are being discussed.* If we stand firm there is 
either a compromise settlement the Ital- 
or the equivalent of implementation of our Octo- 
yi -. Zone A to Italy. Either development 
13 ctennathen the ihaiian Center Government. 





' Drafted by William E. Knight and cleared in draft by Jones 
2 " 
* Documentation on these negotiations is scheduled for publication in volume vii 
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The extent to which notable improvement in the political situa- 
tion may be achieved depends principally on: (a) whether the new 
government, which has a narrow parliamentary majority, can sur- 
vive and gain popular approval; or, if not, (5) whether new elec- 
tions would bring increased strength to the Christian Democratic 
and other center parties. 

Both of these eventualities would be substantially promoted by a 
Trieste settlement to which the government, anc in particular the 
Christian Democratic Party, could point to as an achievement. 

Of course Italy’s basic problems such as over-population and pov- 
erty of resources will remain to plague present and future Italian 
governments. Nevertheless the situation looks better at the 
moment than it has for some months. 

Watrer B. Surru 





No. 767 
765 @ 3-114 Deepetch 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


SECRET Rome, March 11, 1954. 

No. 1770 

Subject: Current Political Situation; Memorandum of Conversation 
between the Honorable Paolo Emilio Taviani, Italian Minister 
of Defense and Elbridge Durbrow on February 27, 1954. 

I called on Minister Taviani at his request and during the con- 
versation discussed with him the current political situation. The 
following is a summary of his ideas on the subject. 

Minister Taviani thought that the Scelba government had a 
chance to survive but it was an outside chance. He stated that it 
ee SS Se See eS ee 


works investment end therefore it ight cause in 
secret vote to vote against the government and cause its fall. ‘The 
vote on public instruction might cause the fall of the government 
because it would not suit the desires of the Liberals. Taviani added 
that if the government should fall on one of the secret ballots, it 
would be absolutely necessary to hold elections. 

In view of his conviction that elections should be held if the 
Scelba government falls, | asked Taviani whether it might not be 
advisable to try another combination including the Monarchists 
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rather than holding elections, which in my estimation would be 
very risky, since there is no clear-cut issue and the Social Commu- 
nists might gain considerably. Taviani replied that in his estima- 

ne ee 


nection he stated that every effort should be made to get Pacciardi 
to induce the Monarchists to join a government in which the Re- 
publicans would be represented. While he thought that this possi- 
bility did exist, he pointed out that although Pacciardi was willing 
to work in a government with the Monarchists, his two principal 
colleagues, Le Malfa and Reale, in all probability would not join in 
such a combination. He -xoressed the hope that maybe eventually 
if such a combination including the Monarchists and the Republi- 
cans could be created, it might even be possible to bring in the 
Social-Democrats to form a really solid democratic front against 
Communism. 

In discussing the prospect of elections, Taviani stated that if they 
should take place it would in all probability mean for all practical 
purposes the end of the three minor parties. He was not too certain 
as to what would happen to the Monarchists, but there was the 
possibility that they might even gain. He made it quite clear that 
in any election this year he definitely was of the opinion that the 
Christian-Democrats would gain strength and seemed to hope that 
they might even attain an absolute majority. In regard to the pros- 
pects of the Social Communists, Taviani seemed convinced that in 
an election they probably would gain a few more percentage points 
of the total electorate. When I pointed out that if they gained 
about four or five percent they might become the largest party in 
the country, he stated that he was certain that their gains would 
not be that large. He thought that perhaps the Nenni Socialists 
might hold their own or possibly lose 100,000 vote while Commu- 
nists would gain because of their growing strength in the south. In 
this connection, he gave the following reasons for his conviction 
that the Communists would gain in the south. In the depressed 
south the majority of people are what he termed “subproletarians”, 
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who for religious and sentimental! reasons vote for either the Chris- 
tian-Democrat or the Monarchist Parties. As soon as the stand-rd 
of living of these ignorant people is raised they will automaticaly 
become proletarians and switch their vote to the Communist Party. 
They will continue to vote for that party until such time as the 





will become what he called “qualunquists” and eventually 
become petite bourgeoisie. This process, which has gone 


, he stated that political situation there hes now stabi- 
lized with most of the former proletarians either being “qualun- 
quists” or petite bourgeoisie. He expected therefore that the Com- 
munists’ strength in the north would gradually diminish. He 
seemed to hold out hope that if elections should take place it would 
be possible, if vigorous efforts were made, to win to the Christian- 
Democrat Party, or possibly even to some of the minor parties, the 
1,800,000 votes made up of the Cucchi-Magnani, Corbino, etc., 
groups. 

Again expressing concern about the dangers of new elections, I 
pointed out that I could see no real issue to go to the country with 
and therefore felt that if elections were to take place a real issue 
must be developed. He replied that the issue is already there if 
elections are necessary, namely, the impossibility to govern with 
the present parliamentary set-up. Taviani stated that if we thought 
that new elections were too dangerous we should do all in our 
power to back up and encourage the minor lay parties. By this he 
obviously meant that these three parties should adhere very closely 
to, and back up, Christian-Democrat policies. 

, As indicated above, he seemed to feel that a small Commu- 
nist gain was inevitable and added that we should prepare the 
American public and Congress for this eventuality by explaining to 
them all the factors which make up the Communist appeal in Italy. 
We should emphasize that by far the vast majority who vote Social- 
Communist are not Communists in any sense of the word but rep- 
resent protest and anti-<lerical votes and those who believe Com- 
munist propaganda. I pointed out that the American public and 
Congress had already been disillusioned once by claims that there 
were very few “Communists in China”, but actually China is now 
behind the Iron Curtain. Therefore Americans would be very scep- 
tical of any claims that Italian Communists were not really Com- 
munists. 








For the Ambassador: 
E_arince DurBROW 
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No. 768 
Editorial Note 

As noted in the Third Progress Report on NSC 67/3, dated May 
2u, 1253, the Department of State was to prepare after the June 7 
national elections in Italy a new draft NSC paper on Italy reflect- 
ing conclusions drawn from the outcome of those elections. (S/S- 
NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 67 Series) A memorandum of August 
4, 1953, from the Director of the Office of Western European Af- 
fairs, Homer M. Byington, to the Executive Director of the Bureau 
of European Affairs, Tyler Thompson, authorized the preparation 
of such a paper. (611.65/8-1253) On January 18, 1954, Richard 
Freund of the Office of Western European Affairs circulated a new 
draft statement of policy on Italy for comment by various Bureaus 
and Offices within the Department of State. (S/P-NSC files, lot 62 
D 1, NSC 5411 Series) Comments by Murphy, Beam, Scammon, Col- 
bert, Barbour, and Elbrick on this draft statement of policy are in 
file 765.00/1-2054. On January 29, 1954, William E. Knight of the 
Office of Western European Affairs also circulated for comment 
within the Department of State a 2-page draft Financial Appendix 
and a 26-page draft staff study as supplements to the January 18 
draft statement of policy. These three initial working drafts and 
the comments on them from within the Department of State were 
considered by the Planning Board of the National Security Council 
at its meetings on February 4 and 25 and March 1, 5, and 10. A 
draft policy statement on United States policy toward Italy, as ap- 
proved by the Planning Board at its meeting on March 10 and cir- 
culated as part of a new draft NSC paper on Italy (NSC 5411), is 
printed infra. 





No. 769 


S/S- NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 541! Series 


Draft Statement of Policy Proposed by the Planning Board of the 
National Security Council ' 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, March 12, 1954. 
NSC 5411 





tional Security Council which indicates that 
considered by the NSC at its meeting on 
gether with a Financial Appendix and a 

5411. For a memorandum of the discussion at the 
Document 773 
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US. Pousacy Towarp ITa.y 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The “cold war” loss of Italy to Communist control would result 
in profound politica!, psychological and military damage to the free 
world. Such a loss would: 


a. Be a clear defeat of Christian-European ideology by Soviet- 
Communist i at the historic seat of the Roman Catholic 
church; and place the Iron Curtain a country whose cultur- 
ep ey ape te pyre yy wy 
ment of Western civilization. 
Require drastic revision of NATO strategy for the defense of 
because of Italy's important role in the defense of 
and great value for control of the Mediterrane- 


Yugoslavia's over-all contribution to Western defense. 
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2. Up to the election of 1948, grave danger existed that Italy 
would fall under Communist domination. In these elections, Com- 
munism was rebuffed and a Center government established, due in 
part to large-scale economic aid and firm moral support from the 
United States. 

3. From April 1948 to June 1953, Italy under de Gasperi made 
progress on many fronts. Communist contol of the labor movement 
was diminished by the growth of non-Communist labor federations. 
With large-scale American aid, the economy improved. Production 
and the real wages of those employed rose well above pre-war 
levels. Steps to meet basic problems were initiated in such fields as 
tax reform, land reform and a program for southern development. 

4. Despite these advances, however, grave problems have persist- 
ed. Italy, poor in most raw materials, has one of the highest densi- 
ties of population in Europe. Tax and agricultural reforms and the 
southern development program have proceeded slowly. Per capita 
income is low, and there are wide discrepancies in standards of 
living. About 20 per cent of the labor force is unemployed or under- 
employed. Labor disputes have continued. Basic feelings of insecu- 
rity among the workers and long-entrenched popular sentiments of 
anti-clericalism and anti-governmentalism are important political 
factors. The resulting pessimism and cynicism about Italy's future 
have made a substantial part of the Italian population a fertile 
field for Communism and intensified authoritarian tendencies. 

5. The Communists have built up over many years an effective 
machine of subversion reaching down to the block and village level. 
Italy has the largest Communist Party outside the Soviet bloc; the 
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Communists and their allies, the Nenni Socialists, together control 
about 35 per cent of the vote. There is a distinct trend on the part 
of the labor and lower middle classes from the Center to the pro- 
Communist Left, which is the principal force of opposition to the 
Government. Popular support for the Communists has been furth- 
ered, and strong action by the Government has been made politi- 
cally difficult, by relatively moderate “popular front” tactics, the 
Soviet peace campaign, popular acceptance of the Communist 
Party as a legitimate organization, and disunity among its oppo- 
nents. 

6. Since 1948 the Center government has been outspoken in its 
anti-Communism, improved its internal security forces and reacted 
vigorously to Communist threats to public order, but it has failed 
to discredit Communist appeals or take adequate steps to under- 
mine the vast Communist organization. This inadequacy has in 
turn strengthened the forces of the Right. 

7. Before the 1953 election, Italy under de Gasperi and Sforza col- 
laborated closely with the Western Powers, particularly the United 
States; gave vigorous support to NATO; and early assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership in the movement for European integration, moti- 
vated not only by long-range security consideratons but by hope 
that through European unity its economic and political problems 
might be alleviated. 

8. Italian domestic progress and international cooperation have 
now been jeopardized as a result of the 1953 election. The previous- 
ly firm governing majority of pro-Western parties has been re- 
placed by an unstable situation in which it is very difficult for the 
Christian Democrats to form a viable government. If present condi- 
tions continue, there is grave danger that a succession of weak gov- 
ernments will increasingly discredit the Center and strengthen the 
Right and Left extremes. However, the Communists and Nenni So- 
cialists are unlikely to obtain power within the next two years. 

9. Italy's value to the West would be appreciably lessened under 
rightist or authoritarian regimes. Although a moderate rightist 
government would probably continue cooperation with the West, 
its domestic policies might aggravate internal frictions and ulti- 
mately strengthen the Communists. An extreme rightist govern- 
ment would be almost certainly authoritarian, probably ultra-na- 
tionalist and opposed to European unity, and possibly neutralist. 
However, even a right-wing authoritarianism would be far less dan- 
gerous than a Communist regime. 

10. In this situation it is clearly in U.S. interests to give maxi- 
mum feasible support to a reinforcement of center strength as 
broadly based as is consistent with implementation of the reforms 
necessary to improve basic social and economic conditions in Italy. 
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11. During the last five years, our policy of seeking to integrate 
Yugoslavia into the Western alignment has, in the absence of a 
Trieste settlement, placed severe strains upon our relations with 
Italy. The Italians maintain that our policy has improved Yugo 
slavia's bargaining position and diminished its readiness to agree 
to a compromise solution on Trieste. This situation has delayed 
parliamentary consideration of EDC and negotiations on NATO fa- 
cilities in Italy for U.S. use. An early Trieste solution of a kind in 
which the Italian Government can acquiesce is important to popu- 
lar confidence in any government based on the Christian Demo 
cratic Party, and essential to achievement of Italo-Yugoslav de- 
fense collaboration. 

12. Italian forces cannot be expected to make any great contribu- 
tion to the defense of Europe, other than by the defense of Italy 
itself in collaboration with other Western forces. The defense of 
Italy requires continued improvement in the quality of Italian 
forces and continued Italian cooperation with the United States 
and other Western forces within NATO. Italian forces can be ex- 
pected to fight effectively if at the outbreak of hostilities the 
United States is able, through NATO or directly, to provide effec- 
tive leadership and support. 

13. An Italy free from Communist domination or serious threat 
of Communist subversion, having a constitutional, democratic gov- 
ernment and a healthy self-sustaining economy, and able and will- 
ing to make important political, economic and military contribu- 
tions in support of the free world coalition. 

COURSES OF ACTION 


Italian Collaboration in the Free Worid 

27. As long as Italy continues to meet its defense obligations to 
the West, continue appropriate military assistance toward equip 
ping and maintaining currently-agreed Italian forces. 

28. Acting whenever appropriate with the support of or in con- 
cert with other friendly governments: 


a. Support Italian participation in the movement for European 
integration and encourage Italy to reassume a primary role in this 
movement. 

b. Promote strengthened Italian political, economic and mili 
collaboration with the United States and Western Europe th 
such organizations as NATO, OEEC, CSC and EDC. 

c. Seek to persuade the Italian Government that it is in the best 
interest of Italy to ratify EDC promptly. 
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© Sapeunags Co Saae Govannens to San Se BALD com 
ments for combat-effective forces, and to this end to maintain its 


29. In the event of an external attack against Italy, the United 
States should make such use of its military power as it may agree 
wo be necessary under Article V of the North Atlantic Treaty. 





No. 770 
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The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Under Secretary of State 
(Smith) 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY Rome, Marci; 13, 1954. 
OFFICIAL PERSONAL 

Dear Bepew: Your personal top secret letter (Registry No. 
486711), dated March 4th ' was received by me March 11th. 

There is no doubt that within the next year a civil war situation 
can develop in Italy. 

On November 3, 1953, I sent the President and the Secretary a 
personal eyes only Estimate of the Italian Situation. * It said that 
any long delay in implementing the October 8th Decision would be 
followed by the fall of Pella. This, in turn, would lead to a chaotic 
political situation among the weakened, strife-torn anti-Communist 
parties, which the U.S. could only hope to retrieve with a vast 
overt and covert aid program. If neither of these programs, or a fa- 
vorable Trieste solution were forthcoming, then the Communists 
would either continue to gain rapidly (which they have done in 
many administrative elections since October) or the situation 
would be marked by a swing to the Right. If the Right swing en- 
countered Communist resistance, this would certainly revive dicta- 
torship of some sort, and the consequent risk of civil war in Italy. 





'Not printed. (765 .00/3-1354) 
* Document 753. 
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As that Estimate is already available to vou in Washington, there 
is no need to lengthen this letter by repeating its arguments. 

Your source's report can also be weighed against the following 
circumstances: 

On March 3rd, the Prime Minister sent for me. I did not take 
anyone along to translate, as I was told Mr. Canali, Secretary at 
the Viminale would be there to do so. Mr. Canali is well known as 
a loyal “De Gasperi man.” But instantly upon my arrival Scelba 
insisted on talking to me quite alone, although | protested the inad- 
equacy of my Italian. 

He then spoke to me, almost without interruption, for a solid 
hour and a half. He talks rapidly, with a Sicilian accent, and my 
Italian while good enough to understand the sense of everything is 
not good enough to get fine shades of meaning or subtle points. 
Several times I suggested I would like to have Canali in to inter- 
pret, but he said no, and made an effort to speak more slowly. 


At a certain point in the conversation he said, “But if we must 
have civil war, we need to prepare for it.” | interrupted to ask him 
if he meant by “needing to prepare” that the police and carabinieri 
were unable now to hanw.« the situation if real trouble broke out— 
in short, did he fear th paramilitary strength of the CP. He re- 
plied that the Government had adequate force now, but what had 
to be prepared was the stage, or the psychological climate. He then 
wanted to know what the United States would do if such a situa- 
tion did develop. I replied we hoped it would not come to any such 
tragic necessity (1 have no instructions to take any other line), but 
that I personally believed that if it did, we would back the Govern- 
ment in our own interests. This seemed to satisfy him. 


He then sent for Canali. 


With Canali translating, our talk consisted of my reading to 
Scelba the Secretary's letter of January l4th . . . of Italy's signing 
of the Offshore bilateral and Facilities agreement, * as giving con- 





* Documentation regarding the negotiations leading up to the signing in Rome on 
Mar 31 of a memorandum of understanding concerning offshore procurement proce 
dures is in Rome Embassy files, lot 63 F 62, “Offshore Procurement”. Documenta- 
tion regarding the negotiations leading up to the signing in Rome on Oct. 20 of « 
Military Facilities Agreement is in file 711 56365 
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crete evidence that his Government was strong enough to take any 
kind of pro-West action; our hope that a Trieste solution could be 
found, which would certainly be easier to do if a strong and stable 
government to handle it could be maintained in Italy; and the ur- 
gency of passing EDC. 

He said the government was ready to take action in al! these 
fields—especially EDC. 

Significantly enough, as I look back on it, he did not mention the 
urgency of a Trieste solution, either privately or when Canali was 


tell what 

“ Well then’ said alletta, ‘first, Scelba will be confirmed. Then, 
once he is confirmed three things will happen—First, we will pass 
EDC at any cost—at any cost.’ 

‘l broke in to ask about the of filibuster—‘parlare, par- 
lare, parlare.’ He said that be taken care of. ‘If the Commu- 
nists riotous in the Chamber, will be thrown out.’ 


dustria—the Milan-Turin crowd who back the CD's; Valletta is se- 





* Henry B. Lace 
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riously alarmed by the firmness of the US. position on Offshore 
placement. ... And Valietta sees that only govermment action 
can get the CP thing under control and safeguard the enormous fi- 
nancial stake Milan and Turin have in pro-West aid and coopere- 
tion. Presumably he has made many other industrialists also see 





No. 771 
halen Austrian Desk flien ict & D 263 100 NEC Ie" 


The Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Williamson) to William E. 
Knight of the Office of Western European Affairs 


TOP SECRET Rome, March 15, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Bu: Ever since the draft NSC paper and the Staff Study 
were received last month, ' we have discussed them at length. On 
the whole, we all agree here that the paper is excellent and we 
hope that it goes through the NSC without material change. 

There are, however, two major considerations which I hope have 
been taken into account in the final draft. In the first place, in the 
political field, the paper does not bring out the point that an im- 
portant objective of the De Gasperi Government in the period 1950 
to 1953 was to bring about a reduction in both Social<ommunist 
and Neo-Fascist influence by means of discriminatory electoral leg- 
islation. With respect to provincial and municipal administrations 
throughout Italy, this policy was successful. It failed om a national 
scale This policy could have kept Socialcommunist parliamentary 


latter, in turn, would have made Italy's communist problem, as 
well as that of France, a charge on the «ntire European Defense 
Community. The Italian Government is now faced both with the 
task of putting EDC through at all costs under less favorable cir 





' Knight enclosed copies of the drafts of the NSC policy staterment on Italy and 
the staff study, as they were originally submitted to the NSC Planning Board on 
Feb 4 (see Document 768), with his letter to Williamson of Feb 2 (Italian-Austrian 
Desk files, lot 58 D 243, “108 NSC 1954") 
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cumstances and with challenging the communist growth and influ- 
ence directly with narrower parliamentary support behind it. 

Also, Point 54 of the Staff Study tends, in our view, to exaggerate 
the potential implications of a rightist authoritarian regime. It is 
true that such a regime would be wholly undesirable from our 
point of view except as an unavoidable alternative to communism. 
However, the correspondence of Italy's foreign policies with those 
of our own under such circumstances would depend not so much on 
the type of regim. as defined but on its character and our own poli- 
cies. As to character, if such a regime could give a sense of unity 
and direction to Italy, it would make her utility to United States 
foreign policy greater—provided this was not outweighed by reper- 
cussions on democratic processes in other countries. 

On the other hand, the United States has been able to make mu- 
tually desirable defense arrangements with countries under such 
regimes elsewhere. For example, those with other American states 
as well as the agreements with Yugoslavia and Spain. None of this 
is intended to dispute the basic contention that favorable attitudes 
can be expected to continue while Italy remains under a moderate 

Finally, since the paper indicates that some possibility exists of a 
communist advent to power through legal means, we believe that it 
should contain a discussion of the problem of determining the point 
at which our continued delivery of military items to Italy might be 
damaging to our interests. Clearly that point has not yet been 
reached. In fact, any indication that we were slowing down mili- 
tary assistance to Italy under present circumstances would contrib- 
ute gratuitously to a potential communist encroachment on politi- 
cal power here. 

If the Socialcommunists again advance in future elections and 
irresistible pressure for their participation in government develops, 
we should be ready the moment either the Nenni Socialist Party or 
the communists themselves are brought into the government (as- 
suming in the former case that the Nenni Socialists are still tied 
directly or indirectly with the commiunists) to announce the cessa- 
tion of all United States governmental assistance to Italy. This 
alone should have the effect of seriously shaking such a govern- 
ment and affording those forces favorable to our interests the op- 
portunity of preventing its survival. ? 

Secondly, in the economic field, Tasca’s office has had a great 
number of comments to make, largely in the field of general orien- 
tation rather than in specific detail. His section has re-drafted the 





* The following notation is written in the margin here: “Good thought but might 
be better to let it be known when such possibility arose that we would do this.” 
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part on “Economic and Social Problems”, which may contain useful 
material and hints concerning the Embassy's view of this question. 
I enclose, therefore, for your information, two papers: (1) a draft 
letter to Livvy Merchant prepared originally for the Ambassador's 
signature, and (2) a redraft of the “Economic and Social Prob 
lems”. * 

Knowing how NSC papers are prepared in Washington, we here 
deeply appreciate your sending us the drafts for our consideration. 


both Durby and I believe that the best way to make known our 
views is in the manner presented above rather than sending a 
that 


formal communication to Livvy Merchant. I hope these sug- 
gestions may be helpful to you. * 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS 





* Neither printed; the source text bears the handwritten notation, “I think the 
rewrite of economic and socia! problems is excellent. Too bad arrived too late.” 
* For Knight's reply to Williamson, see Document 779. 





No. 772 
$/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 541! Series 


Memorandum by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Radford) to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, March 23, 1954. 
Subject: NSC 5411—U.S. Policy Toward Italy 

1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit herewith their comments and 
recommendations concerning the draft statement of policy in NSC 
5411, entitled “U.S. Policy Toward Italy”. ? 

2. In the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the proposed state- 
ment of policy with respect to Italy does not place in proper per- 
spective the strategic importance of the Italian peninsula and 
Sicily under the NATO strategic concept nor the critical impact 
upon the security of the United States and of the Free World in 
general which would attend the loss of Italy to Communist control. 
Further, under the contingency of the achievement of control of 
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the Italian Government by Communists, the draft statement of 
policy prescribes courses of action in terms which do not adequate- 
ly reflect the seriousness of such a situation in its potential effect 
upon over-all United States objectives. 

{Here follows paragraph 3 of this memorandum which quotes 
paragraphs 3-e and 5 from NSC 67/3. For text, see Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1951, volume IV, Part 1, page 543.] 

4. By virtue of its pivotal geographic position, Italy's military im- 
portance to NATO transcends the actual contribution in armed 
forces and war materials which Italy itself is capable of making. 
Italy occupies a central position in the NATO front line of defense 
extending from the Baltic to the eastern boundary of Turkey. The 
loss of Italy would effectively breach that line. Italy's NATO forces 
are relied upon to provide protection for the southern flank of 
Allied Forces Central Europe and for the western flank of the 
forces expected to defend the Yugoslavia~Greece-Turkey front. As 
a base area for naval and air forces, Italy holds a commanding po- 
sition over the western and central Mediterranean, and flanks the 
Balkan countries. Hostile forces operating from Italy and Sicily 
could seriously disrupt, if not actually sever, the lines of communi- 
cation through the Mediterranean linking western Eu: ope with the 
Suez base area and the Middle East. 

5. With Italy under Communist domination, Yugoslavia would be 
subjected to greatly increased pressures to effect an accommodation 
with the Soviet Bloc. 

6. The psychological impact which the fall of Italy to Commu- 
nism would have on the Free World would be incalculable in terms 
of the effect upon the will of the anti-Soviet countries, notably 
France, and of the so-called neutrals to resist Communism. 

7. Subjugation of Italy and conversion of its military potential to 
the use of the Soviet Bloc would gravely threaten the security of 
the entire NATO area, including the Mediterranean Sea, and 
might well necessitate abandonment of the current NATO strategic 
concept for the defense of Europe. Therefore, the United States, 
preferably in concert with its principal Allies, should be prepared 
to take the strongest possible action to prevent such an eventuali- 
ty, such action possibly extending to the use of military power. 

8. In the broader sense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are of the opin- 
ion that, from the military point of view, the organized endeavor of 
the Free World to stem the growing power of the Soviet Bloc and 
ultimately to reduce the Communist threat has reached that point 
where no further strategically or psychologically important acquisi- 
tions of territory, natura] resources, industrial capacity, or military 
manpower by the Soviets should be passively accepted, even under 
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circumstances in which action to deny such accretions might in- 
volve increased risk of general war. 

9. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit in the Appendix hereto sug- 
gested changes to NSC 5411 which would bring the draft statement 
of United States policy toward Italy into consonance with the fore- 
going views. Subject to the incorporation of the substance of these 
suggested changes, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that you 
concur in the adoption of NSC 5411 by the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
ARTHUR RADFORD 


[Appendix | 


Memorandum by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Radford) to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) 


Suggested Revisions to NSC 5411 
1. Change paragraph | to read substantially as follows: 
“1. The ‘cold war’ loss of Italy to Communist contro! would result 


in profound political, psychological, and military damage to the 
free world. Such a loss would: 


ce 
“b. Strike a damaging blow to the national will of anti-Soviet 
and so-called neutral countries to resist Communism, and to 
the hopes of the pa of Satellite countries for ultimate lib- 
Vv 


eration from the iet yoke. 

“c. Reduce appreciably the total available NATO defense 
forces, and deprive the NATO of industrial capacity capable of 
assisting in meeting the needs of the a forces of other 
NATO countries. 

“d. Deprive the Allied Powers of strategically important air 
and naval bases from which to support NATO ground forces in 
southern Europe, to support the over-all air offensive, and to 
defend sea and air lines of communication in the Mediterrane- 
an area. 

“e. uire drastic revision, if not abandonment, of the 
present NATO strategic concept for the defense of ry y be- 
cause of the pivotal aphic location of Italy in the NATO 
defense perimeter and the commanding position of the Italian 
peninsula and Sicily with respect to the Mediterranean. 

“f. Seriously impair Yugoslavia’s over-all capability of con- 
tributing to Western defense, and greatly increase the pressure 
= that country to effect an accommodation with the Soviet 

loc. 

“g. Add substantial manpower, military Y ~ 2a technical 
skills, and industrial capacity to the Soviet Bloc. 
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“h. Make possible Communist control of Italian Somaliland.” 


2. Delete the first two sentences of paragraph 12 and substitute 
Ge Gentes 


yt f ft poe y 4° Ay fs 
through the cross-servicing system, help to fulfill the matériel re- 
quirements of the armed forces of other NATO countries.” 


5. Revise the staff study accompanying NSC 5411 as appropriate 
in order to bring the evaluation of the strategic importance of Italy 
into consonance with the changes suggested above. 





No. 773 
Eusenhower Library Exsenhower papers. Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 190th Meeting of the National 
Security Council on Tuesday, Mar 25, 1954 ' 


TOP SECRET LYES ONLY 


Present at the 190th Meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; the Direc- 
tor, Foreign Operations Administration; the Acting Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Acting Chair- 
man, Atomic Energy Commission (for Item 5); Mr. Slezak for the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Acting 
Secretary of the Air Force (for Items 3, 4 and 5); the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, and the 
Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps (for Items 3, 4 and 5); the Direc- 
tor of Central Inteliigence; Mr. Cutler and Mr. Jackson, Special As- 





' Drafted by Deputy Executive Secretary Gleasen on Mar. 26 
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sistants to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; 
Mr. Robert R. Bowie, Department of State; Brig. Gen. Barksdale 
Hamlet, Department of Defense; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and 
the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
chief points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of items 1-5.] 

6. US. Policy Toward Italy (NSC 5411;* Memo for NSC from 
Executive Secretary, same subject, dated March 24, 1954 *) 

After Mr. Cutler had thoroughly briefed the Council on the con- 
tent of the draft policy paper and staff study on Italy, he pointed 
out the lengthy comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which had 
only been received late on the previous afternoon. They had two 
main areas of criticism of the present draft. In the first place, they 
believed that the report did not give sufficient emphasis to the 
strategic importance of Italy in the defense of Western Europe. 
Secondly, they felt that the courses of action proposed in the 
present draft to meet the contingency of a legal take-over of Italy 
by the Communists, did not really face up to the grave problem 
which would be presented by such a take-over. As for the remain- 
ing points raised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Cutler suggested 
that nearly all could be accepted by the Planning Board with the 
possible exception of the JCS proposal as to the effect on Yugoslav- 
ia of the loss of Italy to Communism. Mr. Cutler then called upon 
Admiral Radford to discuss the main objections of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to the present paragraphs 1, 12 and 31. 

Admiral Radford explained that the Joint Chiefs had gone to un- 
usual lengths in their criticism of this report. They were not only 
moved to do so because of their anxiety over the possibility that 
Italy might go Communist, but also because they believed that the 
Italian policy paper overlooked the importance of Italy in the con- 
text of a larger area. Furthermore, in several instances, of which 
the Italian paper was one, the Joint Chiefs did not believe that the 
policy statements faced up to all the unpleasant contingencies 
which faced the United States. That is, said Admiral Radford, some 
of our papers simply don’t answer the 64-dollar question of what 
the United States is prepared to do in the event of a Communist 
take-over of important democratic states. A Communist take-over 
of Italy, continued Admiral Radford, might very well destroy the 
whole NATO strategy. In general, said Admiral Radford, it seemed 
to the Joint Chiefs that the United States had about reached the 





* See Document 769. 
* Reference is to the memorandum transmitting to the NSC the Mar 23 memoran- 
dum from Radford to Wilson, supra. 
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point, with respect both to Europe and to the Far East, where it 
must decide to take much greater risks if it was to be successful in 
retrieving the situation and preventing further dangerous advances 
by the Communist bloc. . . . 


Secretary Wilson attempted to point out his own view that we 
were not spending our money in Italy very wisely, but the Presi- 
dent interrupted him and suggested that in the first instance the 
Council should listen to the Secretary of State, in whose bailiwick 
the issue raised by Admiral Radford clearly belonged. 

Secretary Dulles, referring to the position taken by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in their paragraph 8 with regard to the necessity for 
the United States to take greater risks of being involved in global 
war to stem the growing power of the Soviet bloc, stated that the 
Joint Chiefs had raised a most significant issue and had provided a 
most significant statement of proposed U.S. policy. In many re- 
spects, Secretary Dulles said, he was disposed to subscribe to their 
position, but it was necessary to consider various qualifications and 
difficulties. There was not a single other country in the world 
ready at the present time to join us in carrying out the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Therefore, before we could possi- 
bly apply this recommendation to any specific country or locality, 
there was an immense educational job to do to induce both our 
allies and our own people to understand the reasons which invited 
us to assume greatly increased risks of becoming involved in gener- 
al war rather than to see other portions of the free world fall into 
the Soviet orbit. As a specific example of the point he was making, 
Secretary Dulles referred to the British attitude of appeasement 
toward the Communists in Southeast Asia despite their concern for 
Malaya, which was the best revenue-producing area in the British 
Commonwealth. In summary, Secretary Dulles described the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff statement as something to work forward to rather 
than to accept at the present time, since it would require a backing 
from the people and the Congress of the United States and from 
our allies which it does not now have. 

The President expressed agreement with the point of view of the 
Secretary of State, and said that if the United States alone at- 
tempted to carry out this recommended course of action, we would 
at once lose every ally we had. The problem therefore needed a 
great deal of thought. 

The Vice President commented that while he realized the force 
of the arguments advanced by Secretary Dulles, it was nevertheless 
wise to look at the other side of the coin. If we only follow those 
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courses of action that our allies and a badly-informed American 
public permit us to follow, we will ultimately be completely lost. 


The President then reverted to the question which had been 
asked by Secretary Wilson, the answer to which had been inter- 
rupted by the President's desire to hear Secretary Dulles’ views. 
Secretary Wilson then explained that he intended to suggest, by 
his questioning of the wisdom of the way we were spending our 
money in Italy, that if Italy were to go Communist by legal means 
all the vast store of military supplies which we had poured into 
Italy would be added to the supplies of the enemy. Accordingly, he 
recommended a “real fresh look” at what the United States was 
doing in Italy. 

The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed NSC 5411 in the light of the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff contained in the reference memorandum, and com- 
ments by the Secretary of State. 

b. Referred NSC 5411 back to the NSC Planning Board for recon- 
sideration in the light of the above discussion. 


(Here follows discussion of other items. ] 


No. 774 
765 00) 4-854 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Under Secretary of State 
(Smith) 


TOP SECRET Rome, April 8, 1954. 


Dear Bepe i: Enclosed is a copy of the memorandum of conver- 
sation I had with Mr. Scelba,.... You will see that it reflects 
some of the old De Gasperian approach to the Italian Communist 
situation. I think it is plain from this conversation that Scelba is 
going to try to keep a number of balls up in the air at once— 
E.D.C., Trieste, our Offshore policy, economic aid, etc.—and for 
that reason will not concentrate on the CP problem. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that in this field he has proposed—and ie trying to 
do—far more to join the issue with Togliatti than De Gasperi did. 
At least, that is the Embassy's point of view at this time. 

Meanwhile I know the Department is aware as we are that the 
ratification of E.D.C. is Italy's only carrot, and that the Italian 
Government will most certainly try not to give it away as long as 
there is a chance it can be effectively dangled for the Trieste quid. 
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We shal! do all we can here to keep them, in their own best inter- 
ests, as well as ours, from doing so, especially as to do so at this 
time would imperil the outcome of the London talks. * 

Secondly, as we told the Department in January, our attempt to 
put through a firm Offshore policy has been met by the combined 
resistance of the Government, industry, and the pro-Cominform 
press. I fear we shall also soon be told that a combination of that 

Unless the ‘agonizing reappraisal” is soon begun in Washington 
which might really scare the Italians back into line, I increasingly 
wonder whether we will be able to hold it here. 

Cordially, 
CLAR® ‘CE 


{Enclosure} 
Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


SECRET Rome, April 8, 1954. 

On Monday, April 5 I had an hour's interview with Prime Minis- 
ter Scelba during which he made the following points: 

Normalcy is returning to Italy. Scelba’s Center coalition govern- 
ment is now reasonably stable. The parties are rapidly regaining 
the confidence of the people. 

There is now no reason to suppose the Government will fall, but 
if it did elections would be necessary, as the attemnot to reform a 
goverument including the Monarchists at this tic would signal 
the collapse of Italian Democracy. Any opening to the Monarchist 
Right continues to be both unnecessary and impossible politically, 
although the door is being left open to the Monarchists at all times 
to collaborate with the Center parties. The Monarchists are slowly 
coming around anyway to the position of cooperating with the coa- 
lition, especially on decisive issues. They are also offering their 
help these days to the Prime Minister. He accepts it with thanks, 
but doesn’t “act too eager.” 

The great majority (70) the Governmert got on the vote on the 
Montesi scandal* proves that the anti-Communist elements in 





' Reference is to the talks in London aimed at 

* On Apr. 11, Ose ae, Se ee 
rious circumstances on a beach near Ostia. Her death 
spread national attention early in 1954 
prominent Italian figures, including the 
March 1954 the parties of the Left called 
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Italy can always be counted on te hold together when any vital 
issue faces Italian Democracy. What is needed now is for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with an effective program of economic action to 
better the living and working conditions of the people. Action 
against the Communists has been proposed, and is being undertak- 
en, but it must be undertaken with caution and prudence. More- 
over, it will take time, owing to the slowness of the judiciary proc- 
esses in Italy. It is very difficult to come to grips with the Commu- 
nists in the courts. For example, Paese Sera, which is read by the 
bourgeoisie, and has a very great effect on the public opinion, pub- 
lishes outrageous libels daily. The only recourse is to prosecute 
libel action in the courts, but the courts move so slowly that such 
actions are not very effective. What is necessary, first, is to form 
anti-Communist public opinion by means of both Government and 
party action (more paid activists, capillary action, etc., etc.) Espe- 
cially there is needed a very large propaganda effort to match the 
great propaganda effort of the Communists. And all this takes a 
great deal of money. It is not enough, for example, to control East- 
West trade (in order to deprive the CP of its rakeoff). Through 
Switzerland, the Kremlin is pouring in vast sums that cannot be 
“trapped” by the Government in any known way. The U.S.A. 
simply does not understand that the parties and Government do 
not have the means to match such sums. This is a very great 
danger. It would be a great mistake to initiate forceful methods 
against the CP if public opinion had not been fuily formed. 

The Prime Minister, having discussed at considerable length the 
great danger of Communism, and the difficulties of combatting it, 
then made the following somewhat contradictory points: America 
has greatly exaggerated the danger of Communism, in view of the 
fact that there are in reality only six million Communist voters in 
Italy. But the U.S. press has told Americans “Italy is lost,” and 
this has had very unfortunate results. 

Here I entered a denial, saying that with a single exception, an 
article by Henry Taylor, no American journalist had ever pro- 





ment and demanded a parliamentary inquiry into the affair Scelba responded by 
appointing the President of the Libera! Party, Raffaelo De Caro, to conduct a special 
investigation. In telegram 2760 from Rome, Mar. 16, 1953, the Embassy called the 
Montesi affair “perhaps the greatest political scandal” since the Matteotti affair of 
1925. (765.00/3-1654) Background information on the Montesi case was provided in 
telegram 2760 as well as in despatch 180) from Rome, Mar. 17, 1954. (765.00/3-1754) 
Throughout the remainder of the year the Embassy in Rome regularly reported on 
developments in the Montesi case in the Joint Weekas, weekly summaries of impor- 
tant political and economic events, which are in file 765.00°W). The reference here 
to the vote on the Montesi scandal was presumably to the vote of 270 to 198 on Mar 
23 whereby the Chamber approved a government motion to defer debate on the 
Montesi case until July |. This vote and other developments in the case were de 
scribed in telegram 2909 from Rome, Mar 24 (765 00/3-2454) 
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claimed that Italy was lost, but had merely emphasized the danger 
if proper steps were not taken—which was exactly what the Prime 
Minister had himself just been saying. I then said that the Italian 
non-Communist press itself is far more alarmist than the US. 
press. Mr. Scelba replied that it is important for the U.S. press to 
distinguish between the truth (that the danger is not very great) 
and what the Italian press says (that it is) in order to stir its own 
people to action. “The truth is,” Mr. Scelba said, (and I now quote 
exactly), “if Communism increases only at its present rate in Italy, 
even though nothing more is done than has already ben done, it 
will be 25 years before the Communist Party can win enough votes 
to take over the Government.” 


Mr. Scelba then brought up the question of Trieste. Here he 
became quite impassioned and vehement. Italy's minimum terms 
in the Trieste question were al] well known. Indeed, all the ele 
ments of the FTT question were known. There is no need for Italy 
to explain her position any further. Italy can not be expected to 
pay any more reparations, make any more sacrifices, financial or 
territorial, than were envisaged by October 8th. Italian public opin- 
ion is growing increasingly anti-American and anti-British because 
of our failure to keep our word on, first, the 1948 Declaration and 
now, on the October 8th Decision. The situation is growing hourly 
more dangerous in Trieste itself. He described the unfortunate con- 
ditions there at some length. He then launched into a bitter denun- 
ciation of the policies of General Winterton which are continuing 
to aggravate this potentially explosive atmosphere in Trieste. All 
this (he said) has given the Communists a tremendous weapon 
against the Government. It is all but impossible to ratify EDC until 
there is a clarification of the Trieste question. If the U.S.A. wishes 
Italy to make real progress against the CP, and on other U.S. pro- 
grams (Facilities, and SOF), Trieste will have to be settled. Mean- 
while, Mr. Scelba and his ministers were striving to make as much 
progress as they could in all these matters, in the present difficult 
circumstances. 

Conclusion: 


(1) I got the distinct impression that Mr. Scelba was either get- 
ting set, or was being pressured to “ride” the Trieste issue publicly, 
partly in order to gain popular support, and partly to “squeeze the 
U.S.A. for a rapid solution, in exchange for ratification of EDC. 

(2) Mr. Scelba believes that the introduction of EDC plus his 
present anti-Communist program and the measures taken so far to 
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implement it are sufficient warrant of the Government's intentions 
in this regard,.. . . 





No. 775 
Eaeet.nower Librers Eueenihower pemets Whutmaer fie 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 193d Meeting of the National 
Security Council on Tuesday, April 13, 1154 * 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 193rd Meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Acting Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; the 
Acting Director, Foreign Operations Administration; and the Direc- 
tor, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the Secretary 
of the Treasury; the Attorney General (for Items 1 and 2); the Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Director of Central Intelligence; the Assistant to the President; 
Mr. Cutler, Special Assistant to the President; the White House 
Staff Secretary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, NSC. 

The following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of items 1-4.) 

5. U.S. Policy Toward Italy (NSC 5411 * and 5411/1; Memo for NSC 
from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated April 6, 1954 % 

Mr. Cutler recalled the Council's previous action in returning 
NSC 5411 to the Planning Board. * The Planning Board had now 
submitted its revised report. It had adopted some of the revisions 
proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and had rejected others. With 
respect to paragraph 1-b, Mr. Culter called on Admiral Radford to 
comment on the JCS proposed revision. Admiral Radford replied 
that this revision spoke for itself. Secretary Smith commented that 
while he did not mean to be offensive, he thought that the JCS crit- 
icism of the Planning Board draft was about as delicate a collection 
of nit-picks as he had ever seen. The State Department was perfect- 
ly willing to accept all but one of the proposals made by the Joint 





' Drafted by Deputy Executive Secretary Gleason on Apr 14 

* See Document 769 

* Neither printed. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5411 Series) 
* This action is described in Document 773 
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Chiefs for changing paragraph 1. They could not agree, however, 
with the JCS revision of paragraph |, which stated that the loss 
of Italy might require the abandonment of the present NATO stra- 
tegnc concept 


Secretary Smith then said he wished to take the occasion of this 
discussion of Italian policy, to bring up an important issue with re 
spect to the Trieste negotiations. These had now reached a point 
where a settlement by Easter seemed possible. The Yugoslevs have 
come an enormous distance toward accepting reasonable terms. 
They had one sticking point: reparations from Italy. For the 
present they are demanding $50 million, which the Italians are vio 
lently rejecting. Secretary Smith said that the State Department 
felt that the $50 million figure was only a bargaining point, and 
that the Yugoslavs might well ultimately settle for $40 or even $30 
million, probably in the form of goods. Accordingly, Thompson 
wants authority to go to the Italians and tell them that we will 
provide $20 million of extra economic assistance in return for their 
agreement with the Yugoslavs. Secretary Smith pointed out that if 
push at once for Italian ratification of EDC... . 

The President stated that he was in hearty agreement with Sec- 
retary Smith's proposal if the $20 million could be found. The 
Acting Director of FOA, Mr. Rand, stated that he thought FOA had 
the money this morning, although M. Monnet might well have got 
it by this afternoon. The President answered that it must be found 
somewhere. Settlement of the Trieste issue might change the whole 
situation in Europe. 

The National Security Council: 

a. Adopted the statement of policy contained in NSC 5411/1, sub- 
ject to the following changes: 


(1) Pa 1-b: Insert the word “Possibly” at the 
— = the brackets and the footnote to which 


> 1: Delete the words within the brackets and 
the footnote 

(3) Paragraph lf: Delete the brackets and the footnote to 
which they refer 


b. Aged thatthe Dpartmant of Sate and the Frgn Op 
ations Administration should be authorized to offer to avail- 
able to Italy additiona! economic aid approximating $20,000,000, be- 
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In both of these things, it is the Soviets that must make the first 
move. But if they ever do make it, I think it is important then that 
the American press, too, show some sense of responsibility and stop 
the more extreme types of attack against the Kremlin. In general, 
I wish our press could be induced even now to lay off the subject of 
war and avoid publishing material that seems to indicate we 
regard a third world war as inevitable, since this just plays into the 
hands of the Soviet “peace” propaganda and frightens our friends 
more than it reassures them. 

With best personal regards. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Grorce F. KENNAN 


No. 519 
761 00 ®-2052 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, August 20, 1952—6 p. m. 
324. Kentel eyes only Secretary (distribution S/S only). Following 


are reflections on this morning’s announcements re convening of 
party congress' which I did not think it was wise to send by other 
channel. Must ask Dept to regard them as submitted only fer per- 
sonal knowledge and reflection of top persons in Dept and Govt. 
Would regard any leakage these comments on my part as extreme- 
ly unfortunate. 

Cannot stress too strongly importance of what may lie behind 
these developments, particularly coupling of convening of party 
congress with measures looking toward abolition of Politburo. 

There is no question but that delay in holding party congress 
was for long delicate and painful issue within high party circles; in 
particular Zhdanov’s reproach to Tito, in Cominform letter, for fail- 
ing to hold party congress was unquestionably meant to cut both 
ways and may well have been intimately connected with circum- 
stances of Zhdanov’s demise.* Fact that it has now proved possible 





‘On Aug. 20, Stalin announced that a recent plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had decided to convene the Nineteenth 
Party Congress on Oct. 5 

Andrey Andreyevich Zhdanov, member of the Politburo and Organizational Sec- 
retary of the CPSU, whe died in Moscow on Aug. 31, 1948. Regarding his death, see 
telegram 1868 in Foreign Relations, 1948, vol. iv, p. 916. Zhdanov's “Cominform 
letter” appears to be a reference to his letter of Apr. 16, 1948, to Marshal Tito, one 
of the exchanges in the rupture between the CPSU and the Yugoslav Communist 
Party 
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to convene congress means that something must have given in last 
few months in Sov internal situation. Coupling of convening of con- 
gress with announcement of abolition of Politburo and estab Pre- 
sidium of Central Comite would tend to confirm that whatever it 
was that “gave” had something to do with Stalin’s personal posi- 
tion and/or relations among top members party. 

We have not slightest evidence of any recent changes in composi- 
tion of existing Politburo or any substantial alteration in mutual 
rels of leading members. Molotov’s appearance as leader of Sov del 
meeting Chi,* plus Malenkov’s designation to render Secretary's 
report at coming congress (which Stalin rendered at last one) would 
seem to indicate both these key figures are on hand, tunctioning 
normally and in good standing. There has been no sign, as yet, of 
any purge or major displacement among top circles of party. This 
seems to me to indicate th:* issue has been primarily one not of 
rivalries within top group but rather of Stalin’s relationship to re- 
mainder of ruling group, altho this judgment is highly tentative 
and should be taken only with greatest caution. 

Three hypotheses would seem to fit what is evidenced by these 
developments: 

1. Congress may be conceived as occasion for some sort of nomi- 
nal retirement on Stalin’s part, but one which would leave un- 
changed his position of dominant influence and ascendancy in 
party. I have never believed Stalin would voluntarily accept risk of 
indicating his wishes as to identity his real successor during his 
own lifetime, since this would represent virtual splitting of su- 
preme power with great personal danger to himself. It is unthink- 
able, furthermore, that he should cease to be a member of highest 
party body during his lifetime, unless he were to be forced out by 
successful hostile group. Thus, if Stalin becomes member of new 
Presidium but does not take chairmanship, it may be that move, 
while not affecting his position of real supremacy, is conceived as 
means of emphasizing his retirement from position of personal 
operational responsibility and increasing collective responsibility of 
highest party body in determination of policy and conduct of af.- 
fairs. This has been presaged by official language of recent months 





°A Chinese governmental and military delegation headed by Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai visited Moscow, Aug. 17-Sept. 22. Negotiations between the Chinese Delega 
tion and Soviet officials began on Aug. 20 when it was announced that discussions 
would proceed on the general question of Soviet-Chinese relations with particular 
reference to the problems of economy, defense, and international commitments. On 
Sept. 15, an official communiqué was issued announcing that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to return the Chinese Changchun railway but that Soviet troops would 
remain in Port Arthur until the Soviet Union and China signed a peace treaty with 
Japan. The communiqué also stated that “important political and economic ques- 
tions were discussed.” 
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portraying “party and govt” as directing hand of contemporary af- 
fairs and Stalin rather as revered teacher and source of inspira- 
tion. Collection responsibility of Politburo members may have ren- 
dered it difficult in absence of some institutional change to empha- 
size this shift of status any more than it has already been empha- 
sized, since Stalin's formal position has simply been that of one 
member of collectively organized body. 

2. On other hand, these developments are so far-reaching and 
amazing we must not exclude possibility, inconceivable as it may 
sound, that this is the real turning point in Stalin’s position within 
party, that he is person who has been opposing convening of con- 
gress all along, knowing he could not in present conditions com- 
mand majority, and that present announcement reflects final and 
carefully prepared victory in Central Comite over Stalin by tightly 
knit group of subordinated, embracing Malenkov, Beriya and Molo- 
tov together, who found it easier to get rid of Politburo as institu- 
tion than to face difficulty of removing Stalin and his minor favor- 
ites from it, and have therefore, forced thru creation of new body, 
which will have to be elected a priori, thus providing possibility for 
reshuffling leading group without facing unpleasantness of making 
removals from Politburo. This is, in fact, hypothesis that best 
meets test of application to developments announced today; but it 
is so fantastic in its implications, and so out of accord with more 
basic and long term evidence, that I find it extremely hard to 
accept it and urge greatest caution and reservation in judgment on 
this point. 

3. Third possibility is that presence of [in| Politburo of several 
persons either aging or ill-favored (such as Voroshilov, Shvernik, 
Andreyev) has become real problem, since honorable retirement 
from that body has never been regarded as a conceivable proce- 
dure; and that to avoid necessity of removing these people, which 
would cause fuss and present problems their future status, Stalin 
himself has decided to abolish body entirely and create new one to 
which problem children could simply fail to be elected. However, 
this hypothesis fails to satisfy me in several respects. In particular, 
I doubt Stalin would have taken step so drastic as abolition Polit- 
buro without giving most careful, and probably decisive, consider- 
ation to question his personal position in coming years, which he 
cannot fail to recognize as one of recreating connection with day-to- 
day control of affairs. 

There is not evidence that any of this has any relation to foreign 
affairs at the moment. Mere fact that Chi del, obviously placing 
heavy demands upon attention Politburo members, was permitted 
come to Moscow at this time, would indicate foreign affairs has not 
been vital issue in connection with developments announced today. 
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In any case, would warn against any tendencies to see in these 
events hopeful signs from standpoint of US-Sov relations and East- 
West conflict. We must assume that today’s announcements repre- 
sent latter phases rather than beginning of whatever internal crisis 
may have led to them and that whoever is in driver's seat in this 
country today has been in that seat long enough to direct careful 
and inevitable time consuming preparations for delicate and impor- 
tant operations in internal polit field presaged in today’s announce- 
ments. But there is no evidence whatsoever that the hand which 
has guided Sov pol in recent weeks is one animated by anything 
other than deepest malevolence toward US. 

KENNAN 


No. 520 
Tél mm & 271 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET Moscow, August 21, 1952—noon. 
329. Kentel. Eyes only Secretary. Distribution S/S only. In addi- 


tion to hypotheses put forward mytel 324, August 20' there is one 
more might be mentioned: Namely, that change will be in name 
only, membership of new Presidium being same as that of present 
Politburo and with Stalin himself taking chairmanship or with no 
chairman at all. This wid leave open, however, question why tradi- 
tional body, anchored in history and consciousness of revolutionary 
movement and intimately associated with Stalin himself, should be 
abruptly abolished at inevitable cost considerable nervousness and 
speculation within Communist world, for so little result. It must be 
borne in mind this move will cause much consternation and ques- 
tioning among satellite Communists, who we may be sure had no 
advance notice of it. They had for most part modelled their party 
institutions on those of Soviet Union, and Stalin's personal leader- 
ship has most important implications for them. They cannot fail be 
shaken by any mysterious and abrupt changes this nature. For 
these and other reasons am reluctant to believe move is solely 
matter uf name and has no deeper reason. Seems to me delicate im- 
plications this change are borne out by failure party leaders up to 
this time to give any explanation or comment that could aid others 
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in interpretation of move. If move were merely change of name, 
cannot see why this mystification should be necessary. 
KENNAN 


No. 521 


° * 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State (Matthews)' 


SECRET AND PERSONAL Moscow, August 25, 1952. 

Dear Doc: With respect to the recent reception of the new 
French Ambassador, M. Joxe, by Stalin,” I wish to tell you some 
things which were communicated to me in strictest confidence 
about the interview. M. Joxe attached such importance to the close 
holding of this information that he did not permit his Counselor to 
tell O'Shaughnessy about it and has asked that I keep it strictly for 
myself here in Moscow, which I am doing 

I have already wired about the circumstances of Joxe’s receiving 
the appointment,* which I understood did not need to be so closely 
held within this Mission. It will be seen that the initiative was in 
reality that of the Soviet Government primarily, since Joxe’s polite 
reference to his being at Stalin's disposal in no sense obligated the 
Soviet authorities to arrange an interview. The fact that they took 
this step, knowing that the British Ambassador's request for an 
interview had remained without reply, surely meant that they felt 
they had special reasons for doing this. | think that this may have 
been in part intended as a reproach to me or a means of embar- 
rassing me, by conveying the implication that had I made a similar 
request | also would have been received. Please note that I do not 
feel this is proof that such a request on my part would have been 
granted. But I think that the Soviet authorities saw in Joxe’s arriv- 
al, and in his perfunctory suggestion about seeing Stalin, an oppor- 
tunity for placing on me the onus of not having asked 

I am quite content with this situation and only plead that every- 
one keep quiet and let me play it my own way here, as far as inter- 
views with Stalin are concerned. What these people need is to be 
left alone for a while and taught that other people are capable of 

'The source text bears the following handwritten marginal notation “Shown to 
Bruce Bonbright Barbour Aug 29, & Sec” 

*An account of the meeting is in telegram 346 from Moscow, Aug. 23. (651.61/8- 
2352) 


"In telegram 345 from Moscow, Aug. 23. (651.61 /8-2352) 
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doing without them, and I am quite sure that when the proper 
time comes for me te see Stalin (and this might be at any time for 
any number of reasons) my usefulness on tat occasion will be en- 
hanced, rather than otherwise, by virtue o the fact that I have re- 
frained from bothering him until | really had something to talk to 
him about. 

To return to the Joxe interview. Stalin began by asking him 
what he had seen of Moscow and when Joxe mentioned the Moscow 
subway, Stalin took up this subject with enthusiasm, said that he 
had ridden on the London subway in 1907 and found it “dirty’’, and 
insisted (erroneously) that construction of the Paris subway had 
begun in 1908. Joxe had the impression that what was going on 
here was a deliberate attempt on Stalin’s part to show a degree of 
detailed knowledge on this subject that would impress and astound 
his visitor 

Stalin then asked Joxe whether the latter thought de Gaulle was 
happy, in retrospect, over his action in signing the Franco-Soviet 
Pact.* Joxe replied that he could not speak for de Gaulle, that de 
Gaulle was not a friend of the present government. Talk then 
turned on the Atlantic Pact, which Stalin mentioned as an aggres- 
sive instrument of the United States, and, as the French under- 
stood it, Iceland. Joxe was understandably bewildered at this refer- 
ence and asked whether Stalin was referring to U.S. bases on Ice- 
land. The answer was no, he was referring to Iceland’s membership 
in the Pact. Joxe had the impression that Vyshinski was himself 
somewhat taken aback and bewildered at this statement on Stalin's 
part. When Joxe insisted that the Atlantic Pact was only for defen- 
sive purposes, Stalin turned to Vyshinski and said to him with an 
air of great seriousness, “Then there is no reason why we should 
not belong to it.” When Joxe, however, pointed out that the 
USS.R. was part of a world-wide security structure, namely the 
United Nations, Stalin merely laughed cynically and unpleasantly. 

When asked what he expected to do here in Moscow, Joxe replied 
that he hoped to acquaint himself particularly with cultural life in 
the Soviet Union and trusted that he would be permitted to see 
various things such as the new university, etc. At this, Stalin 
turned to Vyshinski and asked sharply: “Who is preventing him?” 
This being translated for Joxe, he hastened to say that he had had 
no difficulties thus far and merely wanted to express the hope that 
he would be permitted to see these things. 





*Concerning the visit of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, then Head of the French Provi- 
sional Government, to Moscow on the occasion of the signature of the French-Soviet 
Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance on Dec. 10, 1944, see telegram 4770 from 
Moscow, Dec. 11, 1944, Foreign Relations, 1944, vol. tv, p. 937 
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Stalin terminated the conversation in a rather strange way by 
saying that he was the host (apparently meaning he was at M. 
Joxe’s disposal) but that if the Ambassador had nothing further to 
say to him, the interview might be considered as ended. 

The French found Stalin showing his age very markedly. They 
said that his hair was noticeably thin compared to his pictures, his 
face shrunken, his stature much smaller than they had expected. 
They had the impression that he moved his left arm only with con- 
siderable difficulty and that his bodily movements were in general 
labored and jerky. They were struck by the continued brilliance 
and power of his eyes but felt that otherwise they were confronted 
by an old man. 

Vyshinski, they felt, looked like a “scared rabbit.” 

After the unpleasantness with the Italians, you can understand 
that I am extremely anxious that we do not become the source of 
any information about this. I think it entirely possible that the in- 
formation will leak, again, through French sources and that when 
this occurs we will again be placed in an embarrassing position. 
For this reason I think you may wish to take steps to keep the 
record straight with regard to the day of receipt and subsequent 
control of this letter. My suggestion would be that since it contains 
no information which is needed by people in our Government for 
operational purposes it be shown only to two or three other people, 
the original can be kept by yourself and no copies made, or that 
some similar arrangements be made whereby we can protect our- 
selves in case of leaks. 

I hope in the next few days to be able to write a general paper 
on Soviet foreign policy and intentions, the primary function of 
which, as I see it, would be to brief in advance of the event those 
gentlemen with whom I am tc have the pleasure of meeting in 
London in the latter part of September.* This would make it un- 
necessary for me to take up time with background considerations 
and to deal directly with the more immediate and detailed prob- 
lems of the agenda. But this will also represent my first real report 
on this most important of subjects, the most important from the 
standpoint of my work here, and I hope that it will be of general 
value in the Department and throughout the Government. I shall 
write it with the consciousness that if it is to be widely enough dis- 
tributed in Washington to do any real good as a basic document it 
will also probably leak at some stage or other. If I carefully allow 
for this possibility, then you will not have to feel so inhibited on its 
distribution, and | hope it will help us to get on with the important 





*Reference is to the Chiefs of Mission meeting at London, Sept. 24-26, for docu- 
mentation, see vol. vi, Part 1, pp. 636 ff 
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decisions | feel we are going to have to make within the next six 
months. 
Very sincerely, 
Grorce F. KENNAN 


No. 522 
Bohien papers. lot 74 D 79. Personal Correspondence 1952-1955 


The Counselor of the Department of State (Bohlen) to the 
Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan/}" 


PERSONAL AND SECRET [WasHincTon,]} September 19, 1952. 


Dear Greorce: Hugh Cumming who is going to London will give 
you this letter 

I plan to leave New York on Sunday, September 28, and arrive 
in Paris on Monday morning, September 29, if this will ensure my 
meeting you there.” If there is any change in your present plans, 
as I understand them, please send me a wire immediately and | 
can shift my schedule accordingly since the whole purpose of the 
trip is to meet you and Paris seems the easiest for both. 

With reference to your letter on the Father Walsh business,’ | 
feel it would not be wise to send it to the New York Times since the 
subject involved is one on which mankind has argued for many 
centuries. As you know, all of us here have been in full agreement 
with your idea of sticking entirely to your business as Ambassador 





'The source text bears no signature 

*The meeting appears to have been subsequently rescheduled for Oct. | 

*The letter by Kennan cannot be further identified. Presumably it was a response 
to a paragraph in a letter of Aug. 2 from Bohlen. The paragraph reads as follows 

“You may have seen in the press or will when they reach you that Father Walsh 
[Father Edmund Walsh, Vice President of Georgetown University) at Colgate's con- 
ference on American foreign policy took issue with some of the statements in your 
book [American Diplomacy, 1900-1950) concerning the use of moral judgments etc 
in international affairs. | spoke at the same meeting but, unfortunately, could not 
wait over for Father Walsh's talk. President (Everett) Case [of Colgate University] 
suggested that | send you a copy of what he actually said rather than incomplete 
press reports. In travelling up with Father Walsh he told me that with great regret 
he felt compelled to take issue with you on this moral question. I told him that | 
thought you were not speaking about basic moral considerations but rather at the 
tendency in this country to substitute moralistic slogans and inspirational literature 
as reasons for the behavior of states and as guides to our actions. Walsh said this 
was possibly true but he felt that your book was subject to the other interpretation 
Of course, a good part of this is established Catholic doctrine but, as you know, that 
part of your book has caused considerable comment and may be subject to the inter. 
pretation Walsh puts on it. In any event, I think you would like to see exactly what 
he said. There is no further comment in the press so there is no public controversy 
over the matter’ (Bohlen papers, lot 74 D 379, “Personal Correspondence 1952- 
1953") 
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to the Soviet Union and I honestly believe that a subject involving 
so much theology and metaphysics as that of moral law would raise 
considerable controversy in church and other circles here. We can 
discuss when I see you how is best to get this to Father Walsh. | 
am rather of the belief that it would be better if I delivered it per- 
sonally to him but I don’t feel there is any great hurry and it can 
await my return. If you feel otherwise after talking to Hugh, send 
me a wire and I will send the letter to Father Walsh before I 
leave.* 

My only other comment is on the Soviet reaction to NATO des- 
patch® which I have only just read once and will wish to study fur- 
ther. While, as you know, I fully share your view that a somewhat 
distorted picture of Soviet military intentions and possible capabili- 
ties has grown up in the Western world in recent years, I would 
date that from the Korean attack and not to the original concept of 
NATO. As I recall it, the original concept of NATO was in no case 
based on any belief that the Soviets were about to embark on mili- 
tary aggression in Europe. In fact, if my memory is correct, it was 
clearly seen as a political move designed to give the Europeans 
through association with the United States some sense of confi- 
dence and security which left to themselves they so clearly lacked 
You will recall that the original impulse for the North Atlantic 
Treaty came from the British and French, and particularly the 
former after the conclusion of the Brussels Pact. The very small 
amount of military force envisaged and the limited degree of 
MDAP assistance in the period before Korea I think makes it plain 
that no one concerned had any exaggerated ideas of the imminence 
of a Russian military attack. It seems to me therefore that a truer 
statement of your view, which I don’t contest is applicable to the 
last few years, would be that the North Atlantic Pact was correctly 
and, if anything, too modestly conceived from the military point of 
view but that an erron:ous interpretation of the meaning of the 
North Korean attack from the point of view of Soviet general 
policy subsequently led the Western nations, headed by ourselves, 
to overemphasize the purely military features and the probability 
of a Soviet recourse to open aggression in Europe. | believe, howev- 
er, that events have done a good deal to mitigate that sentiment 
and possibly now the danger is over on the other side, namely, that 
under no circumstances need we fear Russian military action on 
the continent of Europe. 


*No further correspondence on this matter has been found in Department of State 
files 
*Reference is to despatch 116 from Moscow, Sept. 8. (661.00/9-852) 
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One other smal! comment: I believe the Russian coup in Czecho- 
slovakia was engendered equally if not more by the certain know!l- 
edge that in the planned elections in the Spring of 1948 the Com- 
munists were going to take an awful licking and that therefore the 
element of Soviet control in the affairs of the country were going to 
be watered down to a point dangerous for Soviet interests. I under- 
stand exactly what you mean because it is one of the fundamental 
things that we have both accepted about the Soviet Union against 
which these thoughts must be placed. However, to those who have 
not had this background and therefore don't have in mind these 
fundamental aspects of the Soviet system, this despatch could be 
misinterpreted, even though erroneously, as putting forth the view 
that much of Soviet aggressive action in recent years has been pro- 
voked or caused by our counter defensive measures which still in 
relation to the Soviet military machine, whatever its quality may 
be, are inferior. | mention this thought simply to point out the type 
of misunderstanding you might run into, particularly on the part 
of the military, at the London meeting 

I am looking forward very much to a chance to talk to you as the 
subjects are innumerable. 

Yours, 


No. 523 
Editorial Note 


The new Soviet Ambassador to the United States, Georgiy Niko- 
layevich Zarubin, made an initial protocol visit on Secretary Ach- 
eson on September 18. Ambassador Zarubin, accompanied by Boris 
Ivanovich Karavayev, called to present copies of his credentials 
and to request an appointment with President Truman. The brief 
memorandum of conversation by Chief of Protocol John F. Sim- 
mons records the course of the meeting as follows: 


“During the course of the conversation, which was of a general 
nature, the Ambassador said that his wife was not with him, giving 
no indication as to whether or when she might arrive. | told the 
Ambassador, before he departed, that I would be seeing him here 
from time to time. 

“No matters of a political nature were discussed.’ (Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation, lot 64 D 199) 


Ambassador-designate Zarubin had called upon Ambassador 
Kennan in Moscow on September 4, before Kennan’s departure for 
the United States. Kennan’s very short telegraphic report on the 
meeting explained that the “conversation was entirely innocuous 
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and non-polit.” (Telegram 431 from Moscow, September 4; 123 
Kennan, George F.) 

Ambassador Zarubin called upon President Truman on Septem- 
ber 25, and presented his credentials. For texts of the formal ex- 
change of remarks en this occasion, see Department of State Buille- 
tin. October 6, 1952, page 515. No other official record of the Am- 
bassador's cell has been found. The accounts of the visit reported 
by the news media indicate that Ambassador Zarubin took the op 
portunity to deny the existence of a propaganda campaign against 
the United States 


Reman Conege § Tetegram 


The Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State' 


CONFIDENTIAL NIACT Lonvon, September 26, 1952—5 p. m 


1782. I have just seen somewhat garbled but generally legible 
text of Pravda attack on miyself* and wish to give Dept at once fol- 
lowing initial reactions 





‘Transmitted via the facilitses of the Exnbaney in the United Kingdom, repeated 
for information to Moscow Armmbassador Kennan was in London for the Chiefs of 
Mission meeting 

*Pravda, on Sept. 26, carried an article which was bghly critical of Ambassador 
Kennan The text of the article was transmitted in telegram 64, Sept 26, repeated 
to London as 77. In telegram 567 from Moscow, Sept. .6, repeated to London as 74, 
Charge McSweeney commented as follows 

‘“Superflucus for me to comment on long-term sgnifi-ance vis-e.vis Sov West rela 
tions publication attack on you teday That it is result highest level decision and 
probably authorship confirmed by fact the Shapiro stones which remarked that 
attack on Amb still accredited and active is unprecedented passed Sov censorship in 
fifteen seconds This, of course, cid only happen if authoritative specific instrs had 
been issued in advance (123 Kennan, George F ) 

At his press and radio news conference on Sept 26, Secretary Acheson comment 
ed on the Pravda article The official record of the conference reads as follows 

“A correspondent informed the Secretary that the Soviet Communist Party news 
paper Provda had devoted a column today to the denunciation of Ambassador 
Kennan, who was now in London Then he asked if that had been taken into consid- 
eration in his return to Moscow Mr Acheson said that the article had been read to 
him just about five minutes ago He stated that it seemed to him a wholly unjusti- 
fied and improper attack on Ambassador Kennan He went on to say that what Am 
bassador Kennan had said was a very calm description of what life was like in 
Moscow, a condition which the Ambassador and al! other diplomats deeply regret- 
ted (Secretary of State— 1952, Press Conferences) 

An unedited version of Acheson's comments were transmitted in telegram 2202 to 
London, Sept 26, for Kennan, and repeated to Moscow as 354 
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l. Press stories which were evidently immediate hinge of Soviet 
attack were apparently ones based on statements made by myself 
to reporters present at Berlin airport on Sept 19 when my plane 
touched there en route Moscow to London.* These remarks were 
not volunteered but were made in reply to inquiries of reports as to 
whether there had been any relaxation in position of the foreign 
diplomats in Moscow and treatment accorded them. | replied frank- 
ly and unhesitatingly to this query because | have never considered 
that there was anything secret from our standpoint about details of 
regime of isolation applied to foreign diplomatic corps by Soviet 
Govt and because I feel it, in fact, essential to proper understand- 
ing of Soviet-American relations by our people and world public 
that they realize position in which foreign representatives in 
Moscow are held. I have only seen one press account based on 
these statements, namely that of the Paris Herald Tribune, which 
struck me as unfortunately worded and giving somewhat sensation- 
alized version of what I had said, but basically not incorrect. 

2. In addition to reply to questions about isolation of foreign dip- 
lomats, I told correspondents that I had seen no evidence as vet of 
any Soviet desire to improve our relations and felt that as jong as 
violent anti-American campaign continues and there was no cease- 
fire in Korea, we had to assume that no such desire was present 
This statement, | may note, was in accordance with line which | 
had informed the President, in recent letter to him,* that I pro- 
posed to take. From ticker story, Pravda did not mention this state- 
raent implications of which were really of much greater impor 
tance than one they seized upon. 

3. Dept can depend upon it that this sort of attack has back- 
ground far deeper than particular interview in question and re- 
flects ulterior motives. These statements are little different from 
ones that I and other Ambassadors have made on many occasions 
without any public reaction whatsoever from Soviets. Had this 
story not been seized upon by them, it wid have, and in fact al- 
ready had, passed practically unnoticed in world opinion. On ques- 
tion of where real motivation this attack must be sought, suggest 
following reflections: 

a. There is reason to suppose, and some evidence to support 
——— t my acceptance as Ambassador was originall 

rongly controversial question within Soviet hierarchy, and was rf 
—- carried through over ion of certain appt elements. 

b. It is plain that some + eer in hierarch ene 

have never forgiven me me he humiliation they ied on on v. Day 





*For the Ambassador's personal account of the interview at Tempelhof Airport in 
West Berlin, see Kennan, Memoirs, 1950-1962 pp 158-159 
*Presumably a reference to Document 51% 
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1945 when US Embassy, of which I was then in charge, became 
subject of fourteen hour uninterrupted enthusiastic oe Gane, 
stration which police proved powerless to disperse. This is reflected 
in raking out Parker's familiar story in present attack.* 

c. Incident which occurred in June, in which I was 
by obvious provocateur, made it evident that even at that early 
date certain circles had not reconciled themselves to my presence 
in Moscow, and were resorting to characteristic means in attempt- 
ing to compre sise me.* 

d. Soviets are resentful of what they feel to have been vigorous 
reaction on my part to anti-American campaign. 

e. They resent position I ococupy in Moscow diplomatic corps and 
extent to which other chiefs of mission look te me for guidance and 
interpretation. 

f. In general, they are uncomfortable about having in their 
minds anyone with long background and experience in Soviet af- 
fairs whose memories and acquaintances go back farther than it is 
wise for even Soviet memories and acquaintances to go 

g. Most important, | am reasonably confident, 4, 
of clues and indications, that my in Moscow was unwel- 
wary Late nd geet ow A aps or the reason that my position 
was known to be relatively moderate and conciliatory one, against 


which political line now i followed by Soviet regime wid in 
long run prove not effective, and this was regarded with alarm by 
elements now dominant in party, who had committed themselves 
extensively to this line. These want me out of Moscow be- 
cause they feel that if time shld come when I wid have occasion to 


talk to Stalin the results of such discussions wid not only prove dis- 
rupting to policies they have been urging, but wid also reveal 
extent to which they have consistently misinformed him about out- 
side world over course of several years. In other words, | am unfor- 
tunately convinced, and I think other observers in Moscow wid 
bear me out in this, that my presence in Moscow has been all along 
a domestic issue within Soviet hierarchy and has recently been 
placing strain on present policy lines which dominant group is un- 
willing to tolerate further. 


4. I naturally regret that this has happened and feel in some 
measure to blame for having perhaps proviced Soviet leaders with 
handle more convenient than they wid otherwise have had to make 
my position there impossible; but feel that against this background, 
emergence of some such story and attack wid probably have been 
only matter of time. Actually, pretext seized on by them was ex- 
tremely thin one, for statements they cite against me will be recog- 
nized by everyone in Moscow, including Soviet citizens, as notori- 
ously and grimly true. Present really fantastic regime of isolation 
of resident foreigners has evidently been encountering palpable ob- 





"Regarding this incident, including the role of the English journalist, Ralph 
Parker, see Kennan, Memoirs, 1925-1950, pp. 240-245 

*Presumably reference is to an incident in July 1952, reported upon in telegram 
41 from Moscow, July 6. (761.00/7-652) 
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jection and resistance from some internal Soviet circles as well as 
from foreigners themselves and | suspect its sponsors are under 
some strain to maintain it. They may well recognize me as focal 
point for this strain, and feel that if I remain there | will continue 
to increase their discomfort on this point. 

5. Im light this attack, I think I shid certainly not return to 
Moscow at this time but shid be ordered back, on completion of my 
present series of consultations in W Europe, for purposes of consul- 
tation with Dept. My absence cid then be prolonged as long as 
might be deemed desirable. This wid not be in any way unusual 
from Moscow end, since many chiefs of mission there spend ex- 
tended periods away from their posts and not more than half of 
chiefs of mission are normally in residence at any one time. I see 
no reason for haste about any of this. Emb is in reasonably good 
shape and can be ably handled by officers now assigned there. My 
presence there is not required for any purpose of liaison with Sov 
Govt. Formal retention of my status as Amb will render unneces- 
sary any further decisions for time being about filling post. Re 
maining questions can be discussed in Wash after smoke has 
cleared away. 

6. If 1 am not to return on Oct 7, it will be necessary for me to 
have my family also leave Moscow temporarily as problems of oocu- 
pying space in present circumstances are too much for them to 
handle over longer period without my help. Their departure will 
cause some press comment, but I think we can easily ride it out by 
saying their future plans will depend on my own. Whether I shid 
go back and fetch them or whether I had better not return at all 
even for short visit is something on which my mind is open and | 
wid appreciate Dept's views. 

7. My own immediate plans cal] for me to proceed Sunday’ to 
Bonn for consultations with Donnelly and others on Beriin; Tues- 
day and Wednesday in Paris for consultation with Bohlen and 
Ridgway; latter part of next week in Geneva, where I had planned 
to meet Thompson to discuss Austrian situation, after which I had 
expected to make return journey to Moscow, Oct 6 and 7. Unless 
Dept desires it otherwise, I shall proceed with these plans up to 
and including Geneva. As to plans for return to Moscow, I shall 
await Dept's instructions. 

8. Separate message fols on press coverage .* 





"Sept. 27 

"Telegram 1781 from London, Sept. 26, 
statement (see footnote 2. above) disposed of 
the Pravda article (123 Kennan, George F , 
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No. 525 
123 Kennan, George F.- Telegram 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (McSweeney) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Moscow, October 3, 1952—5 p. m. 


612. Embtel 607 to Dept, Oct 3, rptd Geneva 4.2 After Vyshinski 
read to me the note, I informed him I would, of course, transmit it 
to my government immediately and added that it was my personal 
opinion that it would have been more appropriate for Soviet Gov- 
ernment to have transmitted this communication in this way 
before publishing an article on same subject in Pravda.* Vyshins- 
ki’s reply was that the matter had been published in West Germa- 
ny and that Soviet press naturally had reacted. I remarked that I 
could not agree that Ambassador’s statements were either false or 
inimical to Soviet Union. Vyshinski re, lied that no one’s activities 
are restricted in Soviet Union and he felt that I had a very pecu- 
liar concept as to what is and is not inimical. His country had been 
called a fascist country and an unacceptable analogy had been 
drawn. He concluded that further discussion of this point was pur- 
poseless. I mentioned that the Ambassador's family is still in 
Moscow; Vyshinski admitted that he was aware of this fact. I con- 
tinued that I should like to know whether the Ambassador’s plane, 
which ordinarily is permitted entry into Soviet Union only in con- 
nection with Ambassador’s travel, would be allowed in for purpose 
of transporting the Ambassador's family out of USSR. Vyshinski 
said that Soviet Government would have no objection to Ambassa- 
dor’s return if he wished to come here to fetch his family. I pointed 
out that the Ambassador might not wish to return, and again re- 
peated the question re plane. Vyshinski attempted to evade ques- 
tion by stating that this matter would have to be discussed sepa- 
rately. For third time, I reiterated my question and Vyshinski re- 
plied that he could in a “preliminary way” express Soviet Govern- 
ment’s consent to entry of the plane for purpose of transporting 
the Ambassador’s family out of Soviet Union, without the Ambas- 
sador having to be abroad.* 

McSweeney 





‘Repeated for information to Geneva for Kennan. 

®Telegram 607 transmitted the text of the Soviet Foreign Ministry note of Oct. 3 
described in the editorial note, infra. 

*Reference is presumably to the Sept. 26 article in Pravda discussed in telegram 
1782, supra. 

*Regarding the transportation of the Ambassador's family out of the Soviet 
Union, telegram 636, Oct. 9, reported as follows: 

Continued 
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No. 526 
Editorial Note 


In a note handed to Chargé John M. McSweeney on October 3 by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Yanuaryevich Vyshinsky, the 
Soviet Government declared Ambassador George F. Kennan perso- 
na non grata and insisted upon his immediate recall. For text of 
the Soviet note of October 3 as translated into English, see Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, October 13, 1952, page 557. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment took the position that the action was necessary because of 
the statement to the press made by Ambassador Kennan on Sep- 
tember 19 at Tempelhof Airport in West Berlin in which the Am- 
bassador allegedly made “slanderous attacks hostile to the Soviet 
Union in a rude violation of generally recognized norms of interna- 
tional law’’. Regarding the Ambassador's interview at Tempelhof 
Airport, see Document 524. For an account of Chargé McSweeney's 
receipt of the note of October 3, see telegram 612, supra. 

In a statement issued to the press on October 3, Secretary Ach- 
eson rejected the allegations made in the Soviet note of October 3 
and added the following: 


“Ambassador Kennan is recognized not only in this country but 
throughout the world as a man deeply versed in knowledge of the 
Soviet Union and sympathetic to the legitimate aspirations of the 
Russian peoples. There is no doubt that the request of the Soviet 
Government reflects their knowledge that the factual statement 
Ambassador Kennan made in Berlin on September 19 will be rec- 
ognized in most parts of the world as a truthful one. 

“The reasons given by the Soviet Government for requesting the 
recall of Ambassador Kennan are that he had violated ‘generally 
recognized norms of international law’. This comes from a Govern- 
ment which has itself, over a period of years, created practices in 
international intercourse which violate the traditions and customs 
of civilized peoples developed over generations, and which adverse- 
ly affect efforts to maintain good relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Russian peoples themselves must be shamefully aware 
the foreigners within the Soviet Union are customarily treated by 
the Soviet Government in ways which are the exact contrary of civ- 
ilized international usage. The violator of accepted usage is the 
Soviet Government, which has created the situation accurately de- 
scribed in Ambassador Kennan’s Berlin statement. 





“Mrs. Kennan left Moscow by Air Force plane at 10 a. m. Embassy staff and quasi 
totality of non satellite diplomatic corps were present at her departure. Although no 
reps of FonOff Protocol Section present, airport officials were helpful and courte- 
ous.” (123 Kennan, George F.) 

Ambassador Kennan’s own account of his family’s departure from Moscow ap- 
pears in Kennan, Memoirs, 1950-1963, pp. 164-165. 
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“The Soviet Government will be informed of this conclusion. Am- 
bassador Kennan is now in Geneva. He will remain in Western 
Europe temporarily and will later return to Washington for consul- 
tation.” 


For text of the Secretary's statement (issued to the press as De- 
partment of State press release 777, October 3), see Department of 
State Bulletin, October 13, 1952, page 557. The text of this press 
release was sent to Ambassador Kennan in telegram 269 to 
Geneva, October 3, repeated to Moscow, London, Rome, and Bonn. 
In telegram 231 from Geneva, October 5, addressed personally to 
Secretary Acheson, Kennan replied: 

“Deeply appreciate your magnificent support, which is more 
than I personally deserved. Naturally regret that things took this 
turn, but feel issues at stake are ones that wid sooner or later have 


required facing, and that ultimate effect this incident may be 
healthful.” (123 Kennan, George F.) 


Copies of press release 777 were also sent to Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin and Representative Robert B. Chiperfield of IIli- 
nois under cover of brief letters from Secretary Acheson of October 
3 which included the following invitation: 


“This obviously raises certain problems in our relations with the 
Soviet Union which I am most anxious to discuss with you. Will 
you please let me know when you will be in Washington next.” 
(123 Kennan, George F.) 


The text of the press release and the same general message from 
Secretary Acheson were also sent via the Embassy in Rome to Rep- 
resentative James P. Richards of South Carolina who was traveling 
in Italy. (Telegram 1471 to Rome, October 3; 123 Kennan, George 
F.) 

Secretary Acheson’s statement to the press on the Soviet action 
against Ambassador Kennan was made at a special press confer- 
ence on October 3. In the course of that conference, the Secretary 
denied that Ambassador Kennan was being recalled, indicated that 
he had no intention of asking for the recall of Soviet Ambassador 
Zarubin, and stated that no consideration had been given to sever- 
ing relations with the Soviet Union over the matter or to sending 
another Ambassador to the Soviet Union. The record of the Secre- 
tary’s Press and Radio Conference No. 28, October 3, is in Secre- 
tary of State—1952, Press Conferences. A paraphrase of the Secre- 
tary’s remarks was transmitted to Geneva in telegram 268, October 
3, for Kennan and repeated to Moscow, Paris, London, Rome, and 
Bonn. (123 Kennan, George F.) 
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No. 527 
123 Kennan, George F. Telegram 


The Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Geneva, October 4, 1952—-10 p. m. 


230. Deptel 273.2 Bohlen and ! have consulted and have arrived 
at fol conclusions: It would probably not be desirable for me to 
remain for any prolonged period of time in Bonn or even for period 
of some weeks. However, I shall need some days after family ar- 
rives in Ger in order to consult with Mrs. Kennan and arrange 
family matters. Bonn would seem most convenient center for this 
purpose. After lapse of few days I could then proceed Washn alone 
or with family or carry out any other instrs Dept may have for me. 
Bohlen will bring detailed considerations that have entered into 
this conclusion. 





‘Transmitted through the facilities of the Consulate General in Geneva, where 
Kennan was visiting 

*Dated Oct. 3, it reads: 

“In order to make sure that there wid be no complications in Germany, suggest 
you discuss with Bohlen and Donnelly proposal that you mentioned to Bruce on 
telephone for taking house in Bonn for a few weeks.” (123 Kennan, George F.) 

In telegram 227 from Geneva, Oct. 4, Kennan replied that he would discuss the 
matter of a temporary residence in Germany with Bohlen and Donnelly. Kennan 
explained that he wished to complete a certain amount of reporting on Russian mat- 
ters, including the upcoming Party Congress, before turning to other work. (123 
Kennan, George F.) 


No. 528 
Editorial Note 


On October 4, Senator William F. Knowland of California ad- 
dressed a telegram to Secretary Acheson strongly urging that the 
Soviet Ambassador be declared persona non grata and that recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union be withdrawn by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The actions would be in retaliation for the Soviet action 
taken against Ambassador Kennan (see Document 526) as well as 
the action of the Soviet Union in providing arms and equipment to 
the North Korean regime. In his reply of October 7, released to the 
press the following day, Secretary Acheson acknowledged receipt of 
Senator Knowland’s telegram, reiterated the substance of his state- 
ment to the press of October 3 (see Document 526), and observed 
that the breaking of diplomatic relations was a matter of utmost 
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seriousness with world-wide consequences and was a matter that 
would have to be carefully considered in connection with a great 
many factors. For texts of the exchange of messages between Sena- 
tor Knowland and Secretary Acheson, see Department of State 
Bulletin, October 20, 1952, page 603. 


12) Kennan, George F Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET Paris, October 6, 1952—7 p. m. 
2107. We asked De Margerie* today about French thinking on 
Kennan affair. He replied French Embassy Moscow had from be- 
ginning taken view that Soviet reaction would go beyond Pravda 
article.* He thought Kennan was being made victim of new Soviet 
effort to divide western allies, particularly US from others. Rus- 
sians had recently made obvious efforts in Moscow to be pleasant 
to French and British while increasing their rudeness to US. 
French even believed diplomats in Moscow other than American 
might possibly expect slightly better treatment in near future. 

He believes effort to divide west, particularly now that it had 
been highlighted by Stalin in Bolshevik article, would be Kremlin's 
top priority objective for some time and would be manifested in 
many ways. Jettisoning of militant Marty and Tillon* and adoption 
of more “bland” Communist line in France was one manifestation. 
Recent Wehner allegations of secret Franco-Soviet conversations, *® 
which Schuman categorically denied yesterday (Embtel 2090, Oct 
6°), were another. (Incidentally he commented that allegations of 
such conversations had come not only from Wehner but from vari- 
ous other ex-Communists whose abnormally acute suspicions ren- 
dered them in this and perhaps other cases vulnerable to ideas 
pianted by their Communist sources.) 

According to De Margerie, Kremlin increasingly impressed by 
west’s strength and unity. Notwithstanding this impression, Krem- 





‘Repeated for information to London, Moscow, and Bonn for Kennan 

*Roland Jacquin de Margerie, Assistant Director General for Political and Eco 
nomic Affairs, French Foreign Ministry 

*See footnote 2, Document 524. 

*Reference is presumably to the removal from positions in the Secretariat of the 
French Communist Party of André Marty and Charles Tillon. In December 1952, 
they were removed from their positions on the Politburo of the French Communist 
Party. 

‘Reported in telegram 1505 from Bonn, Oct. 4. (641.61/ 10-452) 

*Not printed. 
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lin was nevertheless comforted by dogma of eventual capitalist col- 
lapse, and could therefore take very long-term view. 

French believe that Kremlin has long felt best chance of break- 
ing west would be through [garble] and Middle East rather than 
Red Army. It was now adding to these pressures, which were local- 
ly profitable but only comparatively long-range in their effect on 
west, efforts to promote confusion by steadily increasing de-empha- 
sis on its own peaceful intentions plus more vigorous efforts to un- 


dermine western unity.’ 
DUNN 





*Telegram 2048 from London, Oct. 8, reported that Sir Paul Mason, British Assist- 
ant Under Secretary of State in charge of the Northern Department, had expressed 
British Foreign Office thinking on the Kennan affair along lines closely parallel to 
Jacquin de Margerie's views summarized here. (123 Kennan, George F.) 


No. 530 
Editorial Note 


In accordance with instructions sent by the Department of State, 
Chargé O'Shaughnessy on October 8 delivered to the Soviet Foreign 


Ministry a note acknowledging receipt of the Ministry's note of Oc- 
tober 3 (see Document 526). The note of October 8 rejected the 
Soviet accusations against Ambassador Kennan; its substantive 
paragraphs read as follows: 


“Ambassador Kennan’s statement accurately and in moderate 
language described the position of foreign diplomats accredited to 
the Soviet Government. It is this treatment of diplomatic wome 
sentatives, systematically applied over a period of years the 
Soviet Government, which grossly violates the traditions Le ae 
toms in international intercourse developed over generations. 

“In the light of the above, the United States Government cannot 

the charges made by the Soviet Government as constituting 
= oe, for acceding to the request for the recall of Ambassa- 
or Kennan. 


The text of the note of October 8 was released to the press as 
press release 790, Department of State Bulletin, October 20, 1952, 
page 603. 

On October 13, the Embassy in Moscow received a note of reply 
from the Soviet Foreign Ministry. As transmitted to the VDepart- 
ment of State in telegram 662, October 13, the note reads: 


“Ministry Foreign Affairs USSR in reply note of Embassy USA 
October 8, 1952 considers it necessary state that position of Soviet 
Govt set forth in note Oct 3, 1952 on question recall Mr. Kennan 
from post Ambassador USA in USSR remains unchanged 
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“As regards assertion contained in Embassy's note re situation 
foreign diplomats in Soviet Union, this is in crude contradiction ac- 
tuality and without any sort basis. This arbitrary assertion is 
pane cay nay | false statement, hostile to Soviet Union, 
of former Ambassador USA in USSR Mr. Kennan.” 





No. 531 
711 9622) 10-1752 Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (O'Shaughnessy) to the Department 
of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL NIACT Moscow, October 17, 1952—5 p. m. 


688. Re urtel 426 Oct 16.2 I read our note to Pushkin. He replied 
that our note contains assertions with which the Sov Govt cannot 
agree. For example the assertions that Yuri Island is not Sov terri- 
tory. He said that he had no intention of discussing this question 
now but that Yuri Island as a part of the Kurile Islands was trans- 
ferred to Sov territory under Yalta agreement. With regard to the 
note’s assertion that the B-29 was unarmed he declared this to be 
in flagrant contradiction of the facts since it was determined by the 
Sov fighters that the B-29 opened fire on them after they had de- 
manded that it follow them to the nearest airport. 

I remarked that I could not understand how Yuri could be con- 
sidered to be within the Sov frontiers and Pushkin at once replied 
“Yuri is Sov territory”. I said that the US Govt could not accept 
this proposition and that we could not regard Yuri as anything but 
Jap territory under Jap sovereignty and that I know of no existing 
agreement to the contrary. Pushkin said that he had nothing to 
add to this question, that it was not open to discussion. Pushkin 
stated that the note would be studied and that reply would be 
given after examination. He said that our note was based on two 
main points (1) that the airplane did not violate Sov territory and 
(2) that the plane was not armed. He said that it had been estab- 
lished that the Sov frontiers were violated by the plane and that 
the plane opened fire and “any further comments in the note 





‘Repeated for information to Tokyo and to the US. Mission at the United Na 
tions. 

*Telegram 426 transmitted instructions for the delivery of the note described in 
this telegram. (711.5622/10-1652) For text of the note as delivered by Chargé 
O'Shaughnessy, see Department of State Aulletin, Oct. 27, 1952, p. 650. The note 
protested the action by Soviet aircraft on Oct. 7 in downing a U.S. Air Force B-29 
bomber aircraft which carried no bombs and whose guns were inoperative, in the 
Yuri Island area of Kurile Islands. For text of the Soviet note of Oct. 12, see ibid, p 
649, 
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which flow from these two untrue statements are deprived of foun- 
dation”. I said that my govt certainly cannot accept the proposition 
that Sov frontiers had been violated since the airplane was not 
anywhere near Sov territory and that since the plane was unarmed 
it could hardly have opened fire. 

Pushkin concluded this fruitless exchange by stating that they 
rejected the US Govt's protest because it is groundless. He added 
that he did not doubt that the Sov Govt will insist on its protest. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY 


PSB files. lot 62 D 423 


Document Approved by the Psychological Strategy Board' 


TOP SEChET [WasHiIncTon,} November 1, 1952. 
PSB D-24 


PROGRAM OF PsYCHOLOGICAL PREPARATION FOR STALIN'S PASSING 
From Power 


1. National policy calls for placing “maximum strain on the 
Soviet structure of power,” reducing Soviet power, and bringing 
about “a basic change in the conduct of international relations by 
the government in power in Russia” (NSC 20/4,? . . .). 

2. One of the most favorable occasions for furthering these objec- 
tives may be Stalin's passing from power. This event, however, has 
important relations to practically every aspect of the Soviet prob- 
lem. It may touch off a split in the top leadership. It may also lead 
to the crystallization of present dissatisfactions among various 
groups in the Soviet population which feel themselves discriminat- 
ed against. 

3. This paper is also relevant to strains that may emerge before 
Stalin has fully passed from power. For example, since rivalries 
must be presumed to exist already in the top leadership and Sta- 





‘Transmitted to the Secretary of State under cover of a brief letter indicating 
that this document had been approved by the Psychological Strategy Board at its 
16th meeting, Oct. 30, 1952. 

A briefing memorandum of Oct. 29 by Deputy Assistant Secretary Phillips to 
Acting Secretary Bruce explained that the conclusions of the paper printed here 
were similar to those reached by a working group studying the same problem in 
early 1951. Phillips further explained that the origina! working group was organized 
in 1951 by the P area of the Department of State at the request of the inter-Depart- 
mental Psychological Operations Coordinating Committee (POC). The work was sub- 
sequently turned over to PSB working group at the end of 1951. Phillips identified 
George Morgan as the chief architect of the paper printed here. 

*For text, see Foreign Relations, 1948, vol. 1, Part 2, p. 662. 
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lin’s control may be relaxing as he grows older, it is conceivable 
that the death of one of the principal aspirants to the succession 
might upset some delicate equilibrium and precipitate a crisis, aris- 
ing perhaps out of Stalin's efforts to restore balance. It is also con- 
ceivable, though unlikely, that Stalin’s death may be concealed, 
both from us and from the people, for some time after the event. 
4. There is only a chance, not a certainty, that conflicts related 
to Stalin’s passing from power will bring major changes, and if 
they do the changes need not be fa. rable to US. interests. The 
successor regime may be worse than otalin’s, and among remoter 
possibilities lies general war as well as general collapse. In any 
case, those conflicts have such weighty potentialities that they call 
for active preparation on our part. It may also be possibi-. to pave 
the way, to a modest extent, for their eruption in desirable forms. 
5. There are many uncertainties in this field, but three points 
stand out as landmarks: (1) Stalin must die sometime; (2) strains 
must be presumed to exist between individuals and groups closely 
connected with the problem of succession, even if the problem as 
such is never mentioned; (3) apart from strains now directly con- 
nected with the problem of succession, there is evidence of group 
dissatisfaction throughout the population of the Soviet Union. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


6. In the psychological field, preparatory work should be five-fold: 


b. In the light of such insight and within the context of the more 
probable patterns of future events in general, the principal ways in 
which important conflicts might develop should be analyzed and 
corresponding psychological courses of action sketched, as a repeat- 
ed staff exercise designed to make possible prompt and judicious 
decisions when the time comes. Since Stalin may die any time, this 
task should not be delayed for the completion of further work 
under 6 a above. 

c. To avoid uncoordinated action in case of sudden death, an 
agreed Government position should be prepared at once, as a basis 
for standby instructions for the period immediately following this 
contingency. 

7. Each Member Agency and the Director of PSB is requested to 


name one staff member as principal point of contact concerning 
the work outlined in paragraph 6. 
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No. 533 
761] M2Z2/11-452 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Japan‘ 


TOP SECRET WasnincTon, November 4, 1952—1:52 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

1158. Def has passed State copy Gen Clark’s* CX 57735 Oct 25° 
re overflights Jap terr by Sov aircraft. Gen Clark states his concern 
over this situation and his intended courses action. Among others 
he intends keep you and Jap Govt informed Sov air activities this 
regard and to auth engagements with unfriendly Sov aircraft over 
Jap terr. He concludes he is sure situation receiving attn at US 
Govt level. 

Dept has been concerned over repercussions in Jap and else- 
where both of such overflights and succession Sov attacks on US 
aircraft. Dept wid be inclined concur above courses action; however 
Jap attitudes this matter not entirely clear here. 

For full consideration measures cope with continued overflights, 
Dept wid appreciate ur comments and suggestions re CX 57735, 
particularly (1) any Jap reactions to previous overflights and proba- 
ble Jap reactions to future overflights if US forces make no deter- 
mined effort to prevent; (2) probable Jap reactions actual engage- 
ment or shooting down Sov aircraft over Jap terr; (3) dip] steps 
which Jap and US Govt shid take in conjunction to protest any 
future violation Jap terr; and (4) polit desirability citing USJap Se- 
curity Treaty as basis measures to handle continuous violations 
Jap terr by Sov mil aircraft. 

Re (3) Dept assumes Jap Govt wid lodge protest against violation 
its terr. US Govt might serve as channel for Jap dip] protest to Sov 
Govt. 

Re Security Treaty Dept of opinion Treaty contains no language 
by which US has “contracted by treaty to protect” Jap terr as 
stated CX 57735, and that it wid be unwise this case establish 
precedent or presumption Treaty contains automatic commitment. 
However, as matter US policy and not because of Treaty obligation 
US will use every means deny Jap to aggressor. In light these con- 





"Drafted by Kenneth T. Young, Director, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, and 
cleared by Charles C. Stelle of the Policy Planning Staff, Matthews, Bonbright, Wal- 
worth Barbour (EE), and Raymond T. Yingling. U. Alexis Johnson signed for Acting 

The text of this telegram was also sent to Moscow in telegram 485, Nov. 6, for 
information and for the comments of the Embassy 

"Gen. Mark W. Clark, US. Commander in Chief, Far East, and Commander in 
Chief, U.N. Command in Korea. 

*Not found in Department of State files 
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siderations it may be unwise refer to provisions Security Treaty in 
this case. Successful interception Sov aircraft cld be publicly justi- 
fied basis maintenance security US forces lawfully based in Jap 
pursuant agreements with Jap. 

In sum therefore Dept desires Emb views re (1) polit desirability 
auth engagements with Sov aircraft over Jap terr and (2) most ef- 
fective way maximizing favorable and minimizing adverse public 
reaction Jap. 

Bruce 





No. 534 
761 S622/11-1152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Japan (Murphy) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET NIACT Toxyo, November 11, 1952—1 p. m. 

1513. Urtels 1158" and 1192." We take serious view of position of 
US weakness presented to Japan and Far East generally by recent 
press stories reporting American failure to take strong action 
against Sov overflights of Jap territory. Following as it does on 
recent loss of B-29 which apparently was shot down by Sov air- 
craft, obviously questions arise in minds of thinking Japs as to the 
firmness of our intentions to defend Japan under Security Treaty. 
Naturally picture of US as weak and unreliable power is one of the 
chief Commie objectives in this area. 

While I concur in Gen Clark's recommendations* re action to be 
taken by FEAF, I wish to provide Dept with better analysis than 
we have thus far prepared re Jap reactions to previous overflights 
etc. Thus far as Dept is undoubtedly aware, info re these over- 
flights has been very closely held and Jap public is not conscious of 
number of violations committed by Sov aircraft. There is, of course, 
some small sentiment that the very presence US Forces in Japan is 
provocative and this prevails as would be expected in left circles. It 
is my opinion that the bulk of Jap opinion would welcome an indi- 
cation of firm action on US part. It is also my opinion that Jap re- 
actions actual engagement or shooting down Sov aircraft would be 
favorable from our point of view and also would stimulate Jap sup- 
port of rearmament program. I discussed this question informally 
with FonMin* and he agreed. 





' Supra. 
*In telegram 1192, Nov. 10, the Department asked for an early response to tele 
gram 1158. 


*See telegram 1158, supra. 
*Katsuo Okazaki, Japanese Foreign Minister 
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Re dip! steps which Japan and USG should take in this connec- 
tien this will be treated in subsequent tel. 
There is no question in my mind of the desirability of citing US- 
Jap Security Treaty as basis for these or similar measures. 
MuRPHY 





No. 535 
76) SAEZ 11-1682 Tedegrem 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (O'Shaughnessy) to the Department 
of State 


TOP SECRET Moscow, November 14, 1952—7 p. m. 


790. Re Deptel 485 Nov 6.* We wid appreciate any background 
info which Dept cld make available on this subject. Pending its re- 
ceipt the following thoughts have occurred to us here: 


l. It would seem desirable that some form of warning against 
overflightsof Jap territory shid be given Sov Govt before engaging 
Sov aircraft. It might take form of a public statement by Jap 
or preferably, sep Giiiineaied tn veliel, os toenail Gudh suciesh eater UD 
Govt as channel. 

2. If violations continue Sov aircraft should be forced down by 
any practicable means. Our authorities in Jap should be thorough- 
lata an Geuatenens of encem, witch choi bn sland in euatats 
of Jap authorities. Jap Govt could then notify Sov Govt, through 
US di cap eC my a tk mpeg Beh pee 
sui arrangements for their eventual release. 

3. We believe firm action of this kind would not only be accepted 
by Sovs but would have a salutary effect on their behavior in that 
area. 


Service attachés concur in the above comments. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY 





‘Repeated by the Department to Tokyo for comment 
*Same as telegram 1158 to Tokyo, Document 533 
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No. 536 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Japan’ 


TOP SECRET Wasnuincton, November 17, 1952—7:16 p.m. 
PRIORITY 

1246. Embtel 1513* re Sow overflights. JCS 923816 to CINCFE* 
authorizes action to intercept, engage, and destroy combat or recon- 
naissance aircraft in Korea over Jap home islands and Okinawa or 

territorial waters three miles to seaward thereof which commit 
hostile acts, are manifestly hostile in intent, or which bear mil in- 
signia of USSR or satellites and which do not immed obey signals 
to land unless properly cleared or obvious in distress. Unarmed 
transport aircraft shid be forced down if feasible but not be de 
stroyed. 

JCS 92Z3828* requests comments re desirability, possible contents 
and timing public announcement this matter. It also calls attn to 
State question re accuracy statement in CINCFE’s CX 57735* to 
effect US has contracted by treaty to protect Jap terr. 

Our comments latter pt fol. Although it publicly stated US pol to 
protect Jap from hostile attack US in Security Treaty has not “con- 
tracted by treaty to protect” Jap terr and it undesirable estab 
precedent on presumption Treaty contains such automatic commit- 
ment. However interception and destruction Sov aircraft can be 
publicly justified on basis maintenance security US forces stationed 
in Jap under Security Treaty “to contribute to maintenance of int! 
peace and security ia FE and to security Jap against armed attack 
from without”. 

After concurrence CINCFE you are authd inform Jap Govt offi- 
cially of US policy as set forth first para this tel.* 

Dept also interested soonest ur and Jap Govt comments re public 
announcement and prior warning USSR either officially or by 





Robert J. G. McClurkin, Deputy Director of the Office of Northeast 
irs, cleared by Joseph B. Phillipe and Barbour and Davis of EE, and 
signed by U Alexis Johnson for Bruce Repeated for information to Moscow as 496 
*Document 536 
*Not found in Department of State files 
*Not found in Department of State files, see Document 533 
*In telegram 1979 from Tokyo, Dec. 21, Ambassador Murphy explained that he 
and General Clark had agreed to postpone approaching the Japanese (-overnment 
on this matter pending the arrival in Japan of F-86 fighter aircraft and (he resolu. 
tion of the complicated Japanese political situation (761 5622/ 12-2152) 











The Charge in the Soviet Union (O Shaughnessy) to the Department 
of State’ 


TOP SECRET Moscow, November 22, 1952—1 p. m. 


813. Tokyo's 21, November 19 sent Dept 1603.* We see no urgen- 
cy in the matter of making a public announcement. 

However, we stil] believe it desirable to give some warning to So- 
viets for the following reasons: 

1. Postwar Japanese Government has not to our knowledge pub- 
licly made known its position re overflights. Sovs have consistently 
and clearly defined their position with regard to unauthorized over- 
flights of their territory. We do not possess full documentation on 
this point here, but latest exchange of notes with Swedes is a good 
example. Moreover, we note that a statement made by Vyshinsky 
to the Swedish Ambassador® here May 24, 1952 and published in 
Pravda the next day, contains following paragraph: 


Begin Verbatim Text. 

“The Ministry also ccnsiders it necessary to recall the instruc- 
tion, in force in the USSR as well as in all other states, by virtue of 
which when a state frontier is violated by a foreign aircraft and 
when the foreign aircraft penetrates into alien territory the airmen 
of the state in question are obliged to force it to land at a local 
aerodrome and, in the event of resistance, to open fire on it.” 

End Verbatim Text. 
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2. If and when the Jap Government wishes to protest a particu- 
lar violation of its territory through the channels of the US Gov- 
ernment or any other, its legal and diplomatic position will be 
firmer, more clear-cut and easier to handle vis-a-vis Sov Govern- 
ment. Also, it wid strengthen our hand in the event we might some 
day wish to take action along the lines of Deptel 504, Nov 21. 

3. By giving prior warning, we would avoid placing ourselves in 
position of Soviets—who shoot and then protest—and would be 
more likely gain support for our position from other countries. 
Prior warning would be particularly desirable in this case since 
both we and Japs have apparently for some time permitted and ig- 
nored Soviet flights over Japan. 

4. The statement which we have in mind is for purpose of record 
and could be couched in general terms and cover shipping as well 
as aircraft. It was never our thought to issue a statement to effect 
that we intend engage aircraft violating Jap territory. 

Re B-29, we believe Soviet Government's repeated warnings re 
violations of their territory are considered by them as being appli- 
cable to case of B-29, in view of Pushkin’s statement to me that 
Soviet Government considered Yuli [Yuri] Island to be Soviet terri- 
tory. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY 








No. 538 
601 6111/12-2352 


The Secretary of State to the Director of Central Intelligence 
(Smith) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WASHINGTON,] January 9, 1953. 

My Dear Genera Smirtu: I have received your letter of Decem- 
ber 23, 1952, concerning restrictions of travel within the United 
States of members of the Soviet Embassy.* I believe from your 





‘Drafted by Stoessel (EUR/EE) and cleared by Barbour, Thurston, and Davis 
(EUR/EE), Bohlen (C), Matthews (G), Perkins and Bonbright (EUR), Trueheart (R), 
and the Office of the Science Adviser. 

"In his letter, Smith noted that Soviet Attachés had extended opportunities to 
gain important defense information by attendance at American technical confer- 
ences and meetings, that it was his understanding that one of the purposes underly- 
ing the Department of State's ruling controlling the travel of Soviet official person- 
nel was to restrict opportunities to gather economic and technical information, and 
urged that technical conferences and meetings in the Washington-Baltimore area 

Continued 
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letter that you may have been misinformed as to the reasons on 
which our Government's action in imposing restrictions on the 
travel of members of the Soviet mission was based. The action 
taken by our Government in regulating the travel of Soviet offi- 
cials in the United States was intended specifically as a measure of 
retaliation for limitations imposed upon the travel of American 
representatives in the Soviet Union, rather than as a measure of 
security control. This matter is covered fully in Intelligence Adviso- 
ry Committee Document IAC-D-2/1, February 1, 1952, which paper 
was subsequently approved by the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
on February 7, 1952. (Copy attached)* 

The Department is extremely concerned regarding the problem 
of effectively neutralizing improper activities of Soviet diplomatic 
personnel stationed in this country, without at the same time 
bringing about further restrictive practices by the Soviet Union 
toward the representatives of our Government resident in that 
country. Even though the freedom of movement of our representa- 
tives in the Soviet Union is limited, such travel as they are allowed 
to undertake is extremely valuable, both for intelligence purposes 
and for a general appraisal of the situation in that country. It was 
to deter the Soviets from placing further limitations on travel and 
hence on our ability to gain important information that travel re- 
strictions were originally imposed on Soviet personnel in the 
United States. If in applying these restrictions we should cause the 
Soviet Union further to restrict travel of our representatives in the 
Soviet Union, we would not have accomplished the purpose which 
we originally intended. We might also develop a situation which 
might make it difficult to maintain our mission in the Soviet 
Union. In addition to the valuable intelligence which our Govern- 
ment derives from the maintenance of a diplomatic mission in the 
Soviet Union, the continuance of that Mission is based upon most 
important political considerations, notably upon the desirability of 
maintaining contact with the regime, avoiding the increased ten- 
sions which would inevitably result from the severance of relations, 
and for the purpose of providing a diplomatic channel to exploit 
any opportunity which may eventually arise to reach an accommo- 
dation with the Soviet Union on basic issues. 

There is, of course, one additional factor that must be taken into 
account in any thorough consideration of the problem of regulating 
travel of Soviet official representatives—as to whether the further 





be classified “restricted” in order to deny attendance by representatives of hostile 
powers. (601.6111/12-2352) 

*Not printed. Regarding the IAC decisions on Feb. 7, 1952, see footnote 2, Docu- 
ment 494. 
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restrictions of such travel would effectively deny the Soviet Gov- 
ernment information available to the general public in this coun- 
try. 

The Department is fully appreciative of the seriousness of the 
problem presented by the fact that Soviet officials may have oppor- 
tunity to gain data at technical meetings and through other 
sources as a result of their travel within the country. In this 
regard, the Department’s communication to the Attorney General 
dated December 30, 1952, requested an expression of views from 
the Attorney General as to whether some practicable means can be 
devised for neutralizing espionage activities of Soviet nationals as a 
whole rather than concentrating on activities of individuals. (Copy 
of letter is attached.*) 

With your permission, and because of the responsibility of the 
Attorney General (through the FBI) for the internal security of the 
United States, I would like to forward your letter to the Attorney 
General for his comment, and particularly as to, if it were decided 
by our Government that the control of travel of Soviet representa- 
tives should be based on security considerations, whether the FBI 
would be in a position to provide vetting procedures for the travel 
of Soviet nationals. The procedure would have to be extremely ex- 
peditious if we were not to go beyond the bounds of retaliation, in- 


asmuch as the vetting procedure within the Soviet Union provides 
for 48 hours notice.® 
Sincerely yours, 


DEAN ACHESON 





*Not attached to the source text and not printed. (601.6111/12-3052) 

‘In a letter of Jan. 22 to W. Park Armstrong, the CIA Deputy Director for Intelli- 
gence concurred in the Secretary's suggestion as presented here. (601.6111/1-2253) 
The exchange of letters between Director Smith and Secretary Acheson was duly 
transmitted to Attorney General Herbert F. Brownell under cover of a letter of Feb. 
2. (601.6111/1-2253) 
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No. 539 


761.00/1-1453: Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, January 14, 1953—5 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

1036. Reversions to techniques of 1930’s in charges of terroristic 
activities on part group Soviet doctors evokes several interesting 
considerations.” 

It cannot be completely excluded, of course, that there was 
indeed some sort of conspiratorial movement. It also might be 
argued that the “plot” is a complete fabrication of the ruling group 
cold-bloodedly designed for the achievement of some political aim. 
It seems at any rate to corroborate belief held by many that Soviet 
ruling group lives in atmosphere of constant psychotic mistrust 
and suspicion. While it would seem unreasonable to assume that 
they believe the charges as made, it seems quite likely that the 
latter reflect the ruling circles dominant fear of uncontrolled 
thought and discussion. It has been often assumed that serious dif- 
ferences of opinion on policy matters exist in the Soviet hierarchy 
up to and including the Politburo. The present occurrence plus past 
economic controversies now being aired do not diminish such opin- 
ions. However, if this is not the case but the top leaders had reason 
to believe there had only been an increase in the number of smal! 
clandestine discussion circles (which have been a feature of Rus- 
sian life since Czarist times), particularly among the intelligentsia 
the matter would probably appear serious enough to them to re- 
quire the most severe repressive measures. 

The patent lack of reality of the charges explainable perhaps by 


the following hypotheses: 


1. Publicized plot must be exceedingly simple in order to be un- 
derstood by the great masses of Soviet le, even though such 
simplicity impedes fabrication of logical chain of circumstances 
and/or (2) Soviets not interested in convincing their people but 
rather wish force down their throats obviously false allegations, 
particularly distasteful to intelligentsia, as overt easily recogniz- 
able further move toward thought control. (If a conspiratorial 
group has had within its power a half dozen leading military fig- 
ures for nine years since the death of Shcherbakov in 1945, it is 





‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Rome, and Bonn. 

*The “doctors’ plot” was reported upon extensively by the Embassies in Moscow, 
London, Paris, and elsewhere in Europe. These reporting telegrams are included 
principally in file 761.00. Detailed (8 pages) comments on the “doctors’ plot” and 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union is in despatch 381 from: Moscow, March 3, in file 
761.00/3-353. 
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surprising that some success had not been achieved and that after 
all this time plot near in fruition foiled only by means last minute 
intervention ity Police.) 

Perhaps heavy play given Jewish bourgeoisie nationalist aspect 
should cause us re-evaluate Jewish element recent Czech trials. 
However, very identification of these groups as “Jewish Bourgeois 
nationalist” lessens to certain degree hypothesis which has been 
advanced that anti-Semitism as such is important and growing ele- 
ment Soviet and satellite policy. 

Criticism of MGB for failure uncover plot earlier may be taken 
by some observers as further indication of lessened stature of 
Beriya. In absence further evidence of this however, it seems to 
Embassy MGB criticism and call for strengthened army and securi- 
ty forces, increased vigilance etc. may be warning to Soviet people 
to expect more intensive disciplinary measures plus stricter eco- 
nomic control mechanisms. This renewal of emphasis on discipline 
and threat of repressive measure quite consistent with new party 
statutes and subsequent comment thereon. 

Re status Beriya, it should be noted he listed as being present 
with Stalin January 12 at Bolshoi Theater following Molotov and 
Malenkov. This might be considered usual position in hierarchy. 

While basic motivation these charges probably arises from chron- 
ic mistrust of ruling circles, as in all similar cases, advantage is 
taken of opportunity gain other purposes including attack on 
“joint” organization (probably Joint Distribution Committee) with 
tie-in to US and UK, continued anti-US campaign, including bacte- 
ria warfare, atrocities, Kojedo, etc., probably had lost its momen- 
tum and present charges taken as means of providing vigorous shot 
in arm. 

One of persons named as transmitting instruction is Dr. Schime- 
liovich the Director of Botkin Hospital where serious ailments for- 
eign diplomats treated. Mikhoels who died January 1948 under 
strange circumstances known as President Soviet Jewish anti-Fas- 
cist Committee and reputed to have complained of anti-Jewish ele- 
ments Soviet policy. 

Tass announcement that investigation will be concluded shortly 
plus recent Praha precedent may foreshadow show trials here in 
reasonably near future. 

BEAM 
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No. 540 
PSB files, lot 62 D 335 


Memorandum by Francis B. Stevens of the Office of Eastern Europe- 
an Affairs to the Deputy Director of the Psychological Strategy 
Board (Morgan) 


TOP SECRET [WaSHINGTON,] January 21, 1953. 

Attached is a paper setting forth the Department’s suggestions 
regarding the nature of stand-by instructions to be issued to all 
United States official information media for use in the period im- 
mediately following the death of Stalin. These are the instructions 
the preparation of which is recommended in Paragraph 6c of PSB 
document No. D-24, November 1, 1952.' 

I am also authorized to inform you that Mr. Edward P. Mont- 
gomery of the Office of Policy and Plans, IIA, and myself have 
been designated as the Department’s representatives to participate 
in any activities which may be undertaken to carry out recommen- 
dations 6b and 6d of the same paper. 


[Attachment] 


Paper Prepared in the Department of State* 


PSB Paper No. D-24 of November 1, 1952 entitled “Psychological 
Preparation for Stalin’s Passing from Power” includes the follow- 
ing recommendation: 


6c. To avoid uncoordinated action in case of sudden death, an 
agreed Government position should be pr nared at once, as a basis 
for stand-by instructions for the period imu. ‘iately following this 
contingency. 

There is general agreement among those who have given consid- 
eration to this problem that the exact conditions which will exist at 
the time of Stalin’s death, be it on the international scene or 
within the Soviet power structure, cannot be foreseen. In the ab- 
sence of such information, it is impossible to issue intelligent stand- 
by instructions to information media for the period immediately 
following Stalin's death except in the most general terms. The aim 
of such instructions should be not the immediate most effective ex- 





‘Document 532. 

*Drafted by Stevens (EE) and apparently approved by Bohlen; Barbour, Thurston, 
and Davis of the Office of Eastern European Affairs; and Winthrop Sargeant, Phil- 
lips, and other officers of the Public Affairs area of the Department. 
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ploitation of the factors in the situation favorable te the advance- 
ment of United States objectives, but the avoidance of blunders 
which will prevent or complicate the exploitation of such factors 
after the situation can be thoroughly assessed. It is believed, there- 
fore, that all information media under United States Government 
control, both overt and covert, should be given standing instruc- 
tions that in the event of Stalin’s death they should limit then:- 
selves to strictly factual reporting pending the receipt of specific 
guidance. Such guidance should be forthcoming with a minimum of 
delay in order to take maximum advantage of the situation in the 
United States interest. 

The reaction of the Soviet people to Stalin's death is not easy to 
predict. Certainly there will be those who will feel that a heavy 
yoke has been lifted from the Russian people and that Stalin's 
passing affords the opportunity for beneficial change. Available evi- 
dence, however, seems to indicate that the great mass of the popu- 
lation has been sufficiently drugged by years of public adulation of 
Stalin and sufficiently impressed by the growth of Soviet power 
under his leadership to ensure a widespread feeling of genuine 
regret at his passing. It is important that in our eagerness to cap- 
italize on the situation our information media do nothing which 
would do violence to this feeling if it indeed materializes. Nor is 
there any valid reason to believe that the security authorities will 
not be able to cope with the situation; premature appeals for vio- 
lence or resistance are therefore also to be avoided. 

One question which should be susceptible to advance determina- 
tion is that of the course to be followed by this Government with 
respect to extending the customary official condolences. Three pos- 
sible variations suggest themselves: (1) the despatch of a routine 
message to the Soviet Government; (2) the deliberate omission of 
such a message; (3) the omission of an official message while trans- 
mitting through United States information media a message to the 
Soviet people taking note of Stalin’s death, extending to them the 
hand of friendship and inviting their cooperation in seeking a 
peaceful and secure world. 

The first course is probably one which will be followed by most 
governments maintaining diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union unless the United States Government takes the initiative in 
securing advance agreement to some other proposal. Should we 
follow this course, strong adverse criticism of the Government may 
be anticipated both from anticommunist circles in the United 
States and from all émigré groups, Soviet and satellite. Further- 
more, an opportunity would be lost to give encouragement to any 
potential resistance elements within the Soviet Union which might 
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consider Stalin’s death a favorable occasion to expand their activi- 
ties. 

Complete silence on the part of the United States might be ex- 
ploited by Soviet propaganda in one of two ways. It might be 
played down, in which event it would probably go unnoticed by the 
mass of the population; the absence of formal messages from one or 
another government in the long list of published communications 
spread over several days requires careful reading to be detected. Or 
our silence might be interpreted as a deliberate affront to the 
Soviet people and a further example of American hostility; if the 
feelings of grief at Stalin's death are genuine, this line might be 
not without effect. 

The third alternative steers a middle course; it forestalls the crit- 
icism and resentment which would be occasioned by a formal mes- 
sage to the Soviet Government, while at the same time offering re- 
assurances to the Soviet people. More importantly, it enables the 
United States to seize the psychological initiative and thereafter to 
exploit the developing situation as our interests may dictate. It is 
recommended that plans be developed to enable us to pursue this 
course. When such plans are completed they should be discussed 
with other governments, particularly the NATO countries, in an 
effort to obtain widespread adherence to this course of action. 


Microfilm telegram files, “Moscow FY 1953 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, January 26, 1953—6:54 p.m. 


622. Following are Department’s views for NAC discussion doc- 
tors’ plot January 26 (Polto 1209):? 

While it is too soon to attempt to estimate the full meaning of 
the charges in the doctors’ plot, two most-likely hypotheses are (1) 
that it primarily represents a dramatic effort to increase vigilance 
and tighten discipline among Soviet people, or (2) that it reflects 
political or power problem in top Soviet hierarchy. 

The alleged murder of two Politburo members and the alleged at- 
tempt on the lives of selected top Soviet military personnel would 





'Drafted by Bohlen and Boster (EE) and cleared with EUR/RA and DRS. Sent to 
Paris as telegram Topol 761 and repeated for information to London, Moscow, Bonn, 
and Rome 

*Not printed. Regarding the socalled “doctors’ plot”, see footnote 2, Document 
539 
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seem to indicate that this affair will not be completed with the 
trial and execution of the nine doctors involved. The manner in 
which this plot is being handled, the emphasis in current Soviet 
propaganda on the continued existence of enemies within the 
Soviet state, need for vigilance, et cetera, the nature of the accusa- 
tions against the state security organs “and their leaders” are 
reminiscent in certain respects of the techniques employed in the 
great purge of 1936 through 1939. There is no ground as yet, how- 
ever, for believing that the new purges forecast by this doctors’ plot 
would exceed in magnitude irrationality that of the 30’s. Under the 
criteria of previous Stalinist purges of this nature, doctors are [il- 
legible] of foreign intelligence intrigues plus, in this case, Zionism 
is too vague and indefinite to provide the chief instigating force for 
the doctors’ actions. There is therefore a missing link which should 
logically in the light of past experience be supplied by a political 
figure who will turn out to have been the instigator of the doctors’ 
actions. The Bukharin trial of 1938 established the precedent 
which may be followed in this case, that [illegible] of itself who 
puts doctors up to medical murders. If this is the beginning of 
purge process at all comparable to that of ‘30’s present situation 
would appear be indication of some political or power problem in- 
volving top leadership of Soviet Union and logical consequences of 
Stalin’s decision against one fraction or individual who, under re- 
quirements of Soviet system, must therefore be liquidated and dis- 
credited along with their or his adherents. 

Whichever hypothesis is correct, following points also should be 
noted: 


1. Most tangible result so far has been Soviet exploitation doc- 
tors’ plot for drastically intensified drive for heightened security 
and discipline with all propaganda and notable Lenin anniversary 
focussed on need for vigilance and renewal class war attitudes. 

2. A second positive component is anti-Semitic manifestations. 
While we believe it now unquestionable that anti-Semitism has 
become device to be used openly by Soviet rulers, we tend regard 
this aspect still secondary to other considerations. We also believe 
this not strict anti-Semitism in usual sense but rather that Jews in 
communist world have now — to feel full force of Stalin's com- 
pulsion ruthlessly root out all elements with potential “interna- 
tional” outlook and links with outside world. Perhaps noteworthy 
that to date Soviet overt propaganda to Arab States has not widely 
exploited anti-Semitic potential of Slansky trial or doctors’ plot. 

3. We confidently expect further purges and show trials in satel- 
lites particularly Rumania, Poland and Hungary. 

4. The problem of succession which with the passage of time is 
moving from the theoretical to the real undoubtedly constitutes an 
additional element of tension if our second hypothesis is correct. 











No. 542 


611 €1/2-Z2158 


Charles E. Wilson to the President* 


New York, February 16, 1953. 
Dear Mar. Presipent: Some months before | became Director of 
Defense Mobilization (December, 1950), | was invited to attend a 
meeting arranged by the Society of Friends—(Quakers) and Malik, 
who then headed the Russian Delegation of the United Nations. 
There were three other U.S. Industrialists present with the Quak- 
ers and Russians. 
I may say we Americans did not meet with the Russians until 
such meeting received President Truman’s and State Department 
approval.” 
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outline to Stalin our views on the relationship between US. and 
Russia as we had done to Malik, which latter effort had resulted, 
we thought, in provoking almost a brawl. Visas were ready for us 
at the Russian Embassy and Russia was to provide transportation 
to Moscow from a European airport. President Truman and Dean 
Acheson were acquainted with the proposal and various meetings 
ensued, but the approval of Truman was not forthcoming and then 
I took on the Mobilization job and the Russian Radio and Press 
played a tune on me as a war monger, etc. so for that, and other 
reasons, the whole project was abandoned. 

Out of the meeting with Malik, I gained one very distinct impres- 
sion. That was, that the Russians and their Satellites fear the truth 
reaching the masses of their people. Their lies have been so fantas- 
tic, and the truth so satisfying to the average subject of Stalin, that 
the Slave Masters must necessarily plot to keep the truth from 
them at all costs. 

If the foregoing is a correct summation of the Russian position, 
then the proposition I desire to call to your notice may well be very 
difficult of accomplishment. 

Briefly speaking, what I am desirous of interesting you in is a 
new approach to a Peace Front. I have no illusions that this is 
simple to conceive or carry out. 

I may say, parenthetically, that your not lamented predecessor 
was implored to make a new approach to this problem about two 
years ago. He finally became intrigued with the idea sufficiently to 
request that the proposition be outlined to him in quite gory detail. 
I put in many hours doing this and he was kind enough to say, fi- 
nally, that the idea had merit and he would try it out. I guess he 
did—on Dean Acheson. The latter had a plan too. He finally broad- 
cast it from Europe—the one Vishinsky said he laughed at so hard, 
he couldn't sleep. 

The “plan” proposed two years ago and suggested for your con- 
sideration now is as follows: 

1) An entirely different atmosphere has to be created, for the 
ey reception of a Peace Plan by the President of the 

ni 

2) The State Department must do a tremendous amount of plan- 
ning and months before the “Plan” is broadcast. 

3) The State td nt he hay tO, npg “A 


quiescence to reception of an hour's broadcast message =f mapbet 

given date—and a guarantee, in the name of humanity 

over, of freedom from * eee 

4) The State Department to arrange next that, following your 
wide message, all the Heads of the Free Nations will imme- 

diately broadcast on a pre-arranged schedule, heartily, fervently 
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approving and recommending your message and its solution of the 
problems heretofore preventing peace. 

[Page of source text missing.) 
to me, there are “troubled spots” in the world that can be won over 
to the Free Nation standard by minor economic and wide technical 
and assistance plans. This conclusion is reinforced by the magnifi- 
cent results attained by the Ford Foundation’s work in India and 
ise a doubling output of foodstuffs—ail with great acclaim by Na- 
tionals of these countries for American institutions. 

The first and last reaction of the last administration, was that 
regardless of the Peace Plan proposals, and methods of getting 
them across to the peoples of the-world, you just can't do business 
with the Russians and their Satellites. I guess there is much 
ground for that reaction. But, if the Peace Message were launched 
to the world’s masses and, if it were of a type and content I am 
sure it would be, given by you, who really knows if the hackneyed 
reaction of the last administration regarding Russia and the Satel- 
lites would hold true? 

One thing I've become convinced of, after two years in Govern- 
ment and out, is that the President of the United States has, at 
this time, the opportunity—nay, the obligation to make a supreme 
effort in the interest of world peace—from what is now a platform 
of tremendous military strength that was lacking two years ago. A 
peace effort, from position of great strength, is obviously something 
quite different than from a position of weakness. Furthermore, I 
believe the world’s people or, rather, the great majority of them 
are tired, frustrated and fed up with wars and the threats of wars. 
In other words, the time—soon—is the right time. 

It can be the greatest effort for World Peace, and mean more to 
the world’s people than any event since the Prince of Peace came 
2000 years ago. 

When I literally begged you to accept the nomination for the 
Presidency, at luncheon on Morningside Heights, I believed you 
were the man ordained of God to lead the effort to bring peace out 
of the chaos enveloping the whole civilized world. Now, I'm sure I 
was right. 

In conclusion, suppose it is true that Russia won't cooperate. If it 
is made clear that your Peace Plan is to be made known to the 
world’s people, whether Russia cooperates or not, I just don't be- 
lieve Russia will be able to face the consequences of refusal to coop- 
erate in the face of the terms of your proposals that are good for 
all mankind. 


Sincerely, Cnas 
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No. 543 


@0) $261 2-1%52 Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State' 


SECRET Moscow, February 19, 1953—3 p.m. 

1196. Indian Ambassador Menon* last night gave me account of 
his interview with Stalin February 17. He said he had not request- 
ed interview but was informed last Friday Stalin would like to see 
him in next few days. Menon thinks he was received as courtesy 
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Japan, Stalin predicted that Japan’s competition would soon under- 
cut India’s industry. 
At the end of the conversation Stalin mentioned he “liked to see 


i said he had arranged to have his letters of cre 

addressed to Hungarian Chief of State by title rather than 

by name since he “was not sure who would be there to receive him 
by the time he arrived.” 

Commonwealth representatives here, to whom Menon made sub- 
stantially same report, have remarked on Stalin's apparent obses- 
sion that capitalism is blocking world peace. Both they and Menon 
consider that while interview does not indicate any new Soviet ag- 
gressive intention in near future, it showed no sign of yielding or 
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No. 545 
761 001/2-2553 


Memorandum from E. Lewis Revey of the Office of Policy and 
Plans, United States International Information Administration, 
to the Assistant Administrator of the Office (Connors) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WASHINGTON,] February 25, 1953. 
Subject: “The Succession”’. 

The history of the “Succession” issue begins with departmental 
consideration of US information policy with respect to the 19th 
Soviet Party Congress convened in Moscow, October 5, 1952. 

(1) In a memorandum, dated August 24, 1952, and addressed, I 
believe, to P-Mr. Phillips, EE-Mr. Barbour and IPO-Mr. Connors, 
Mr. Kretzmann of IBS/NY set forth some of the ideas, relative to 
the 19th Congress, which emerged in VOA/NY staff discussions. 
These ideas were submitted to Washington appropriate departmen- 
tal consideration. 

(2) A meeting was held in Washington on September 9 to consid- 
er the IBS proposals. The following officers were present at this 
meeting: P-Mr. Phillips; EE-Mr. Barbour, Mr. Thurston, Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Pratt; EUR-Miss Kirkpatrick; [PO-Mr. Connors, Mr. 
Hickok and Mr. Revey; IBS-Mr. Kretzmann and Mr. Wolfe.? The 
meeting ended in general agreement, reflected later, on September 
24, in an IA Special Guidance entitled “Interim Guidance re 19th 
Soviet Party Congress”. 

One of the ideas discussed at this meeting concerned preparation 
by IBS of a script conjuring up a “Stalin Testament” similar to the 
Lenin Testament. It was the sense of the meeting that IBS should 
proceed with preparation of such script but that it should not be 
broadcast before submission to and clearance by the Washington 
policy offices concerned. 

(3) An IBS/NY script (in two parts) entitled “Stalin’s Testament” 
was prepared by the Russian Unit and submitted to Washington 
for clearance in the latter part of October. 

(4) In view of the failure of the “All Union Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party” to clarify the Succession problem, IBS-Mr. 
Kretzmann, on October 24, 1952, addressed a memo to IPO-Mr. 
Connors on the subject of the Succession. This memo predicated 
upon the assumption that Stalin had chosen Malenkov as his suc- 





‘Unless otherwise indicated in appropriate annotations, the memoranda and 
papers referred to have not been found in Department of State files. 

*Officers mentioned in this paragraph and not previously identified include: 
James W. Pratt and Robert C. Hickok. 
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cessor, requested Washington to make decisions with respect to two 
questions: (a) “Is the theory” (of Malenkov’s ascendancy) “plausible 
enough so that we would not risk our creditability [credibility] by 
advancing it’ and (b) “Do we wish to engage in this type of psycho- 
logical warfare against the Kremlin”. Attached to the Kretzmann 
memo were two draft scripts. 

(5) On October 23, before receipt of the Kretzmann memo, IPO- 
Mr. Revey, drafted a memorandum to IPO-Mr. Connors (copy to 
EE-Mr. Pratt) discussing the IBS position on the Succession and 
recommending conditional approval of the IBS project to handle 
the Succession theme. On October 28, EE-Mr. Pratt addressed a 
memo to EE-Mr. Barbour and Mr. Boster® (copies to EUR/P-Miss 
Kirkpatrick and IPO-Mr. Revey) commenting on the IBS memo of 
October 24. A few days later DRS-Mr. Harvey addressed a memo 
to EE-Mr. Pratt commenting on the IBS memo and the scripts at- 
tached thereto. 

(6) On the strength of the EE memo and the oral comment of 
DRS to EE (committed to writing November 4) IPO-Mr. Connors, 
on October 31, addressed a memo to IBS-Mr. Morton, setting forth 
interim information policy with respect to the IBS proposals relat- 
ing to the Succession. The essence of this guidance was that the 
theme of Succession should be discussed generally, rather than in 
specific terms of Malenkov’s ascendancy, and that each script on 
this complex subject should be submitted to IPO for clearance. 

(7) Meanwhile, on or about November 5, EUR/P sent to IBS-Mr. 
Kretzmann, copy of the EE and DRS memos which commented in 
detail on the IBS proposal. 

(8) On November 7, IPO-Mr. Connors addressed a second memo 
to IBS/NY—this time to Mr. Kretzmann—on the subject of the 
Succession. This memo, based on the judgments of EE and DRS an- 
swered the two questions advanced in the IBS memo of October 24. 
It stated: 


(a) That the theory of Malenkov’s ascendancy could be advanced 
with caution and in general terms but that it would be prudent to 
employ alternative interpretations as well. 

(b) That tentatively, at least, we could engage in psychological 
warfare on this subject. 

(c) That the complex subject of the Succession was under study in 
the Department and elsewhere (PSB) and we could not be sure in 
advance what conclusions their study would reach. 


This communication also advised VOA (as suggested by EE and 
DRS) not to use the script “Stalin’s Testament” as submitted. 





*David E. Boster. 
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(9) In a circular telegram on Soviet purges (doctors’ plot), IPO on 
January 30, 1953,* issued further guidance relating to the Succes- 
sion. This guidance (cleared by C-Mr. Bohlen, P-Mr. Phillips, 
EUR-Miss Kirkpatrick and IPO-Mr. Haden) pointed out that the 
purges may well reflect political or power problems in the highest 
echelons of the Soviet hierarchy, but that they do not necessarily 
relate to the Succession, since conceivably they might reflect 
taking of important policy decisions, resulting, as is customary in 
the Stalinist system, in the discrediting and liquidation of the 
losing faction and its adherents. 

The important thing in all this is that IPO’s actions, in this 
matter, were based upon detailed consultation with other areas of 
the Department. The memos to IBS were based on the considered 
judgments of the responsible substantive and research offices of the 
Department, while the instructions (both 19th Congress and 
purges) were fully cleared by all areas of the Department con- 
cerned. 





*The circular telegram is not printed. Regarding the doctors’ plot, see footnote 2, 
Document 5339. 





No. 546 
Editorial Note 


The nomination of Charles E. Bohlen to become Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union was sent to the Senate by President Eisenhower 
on February 27. Transmission of the nomination followed by sever- 
al days receipt of the agrément from the Soviet Government to the 
designation of Bohlen as Ambassador. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the Bohlen nomination were 
held on March 2 and March 18. The committee vote on March 18 
was 15 to 0 to report favorably the nomination to the Senate. For 
the official record of the hearings, see Nomination of Charles E. 
Bohlen: Hearing before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 83d Congress Ist Session. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1953) The text of certain exclusions made in the official 
record of the meeting of the committee on March 2 are included in 
Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
volume V, pages 203-217. For an exchange between President Ei- 
senhower and Secretary Dulles on March 16, see Document 568. 

The opposition by some Senators to the nomination of Bohlen as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union and the doubts raised in some 
quarters regarding Bohlen’s loyalty became a matter of concern 
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within the government and a well publicized controversy in the 
news media. President Eisenhower voiced his support for the nomi- 
nation during his regular press conferences on March 19 and 
March 26; see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1952, pages 109 and 130. Secretary Dulles 
responded to a wide range of questions on the nomination at his 
press conference on March 20. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee considered the Bohlen nomination again on March 23 and 
March 25; see Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, volume V, pages 268-278. The Senate debated the nomi- 
nation on March 23, 25, and 27 before confirming the nomination 
by a vote of 74 to 13. 

The most comprehensive and authoritative account of the Bohlen 
nomination process is presented in Bohlen, Witness to History, 
pages 309-336. The President’s briefer account of the process ap- 
pears in Eisenhower, Mandate for Change, pages 212-213. Identifia- 
ble documentation in the files of the Department of State scarcely 
begins to cover all incidents attending the nomination of Bohlen 
described in the latter’s own published account. The single most 
important file in this respect is 123 Bohlen, Charles E. Secretary 
Dulles’ many telephone conversations between March 16 and 
March 27 on the nomination are included in the Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Dulles papers. These records, however, only represent a 
small portion of the official exchanges which took place on the 
Bohlen nomination during this period. Only the record of one of 
the March 16 conversations (Document 568) has been included in 
this volume. 





No. 547 
Microfilm telegram files, “Mascow FY 53" Telegram 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, March 4, 1953—2 p.m. 
PRIORITY 

1245. Immediately preceding telegram contains text communi- 
qués regarding Stalin’s illness issued by Pravda and Moscow Radio 
March 4. Embassy desires call attention particularly to following 
points. 





‘Repeated for information to Paris, London, Bonn, and Rome. 
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Original attack occurred night of March 1-2. First medical bulle- 
tin is dated 2 am. March 4.* In other words illness has been con- 
cealed for at least two full days. Great confusion created ruling cir- 
cles by sudden attack and Soviet perfectly natural tendency to se- 
crecy could easily explain such delay. More interesting question, 
perhaps, is why news now released. Presume one or both of two pos- 
sibilities. 

(1) Stalin end approaching fast (Embassy doctor on basis medical 
details released considers it probable Stalin will not live long) so 
that it has become necessary to prepare people for news which 
could not be concealed indefinitely and indeed may have already 
started to leak in this rumor-ridden country; (2) struggle for posi- 
tion has already begun in high command and one or more individ- 
uals or groups feel safer with news given out (possibility Stalin al- 
ready dead cannot be entirely excluded). 

Seems reasonable suppose attack was actually unexpected and 
quite possibly unprepared for. Stalin was seen as recently as Febru- 
ary 17 by presumably impartial observers Indian Ambassador and 
Saffrudin Kitchlew (Embassy does not consider feasible that any of 
Stalin’s long-rumored doubles, even if they actually exist, could 
have taken his place and concealed his death for substantial time). 

Remarks in communiqué text to effect that Central Committee 
and Counci! of Ministers “recognize whole significance” Stalin's ill- 
ness and “are taking into consideration with all seriousness all cir- 
cumstances” connected with it show that ruling group itself fully 
realized that this event will shake USSR to its foundations. Their 
“certainty that party and people will show greatest unity and soli- 
darity” sounds remarkably like whistling in dark. 

It is noteworthy too that Central Committee and Council of Min- 
isters speak as group and no individual names singled out. If one 
man or one clique is already achieving dominance, nature of Soviet 
power system makes it likely that he would have attempted to 
show his primacy in this public record. This Embassy inclined to 
see picture as one of confusion, uncertainty, and temporary re- 
straint in ruling group. 

Embassy facilities for gathering reactions from Soviet citizens 
are extremely limited. Nevertheless all observations seem to con- 
firm that there is little public excitement or turmoil over this 
event. Streets of central Moscow appear exactly as on any other 
day. All newspapers containing the communiqués are surrounded 





*For text of the statement by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, Mar. 3, and 
broadcast and circulated by Soviet news media on Mar. 4, see Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, vol. V, No. 6, Mar. 21, 1953, p. 4. Telegram 1244 from Moscow, Mar. 4, 
is not printed. 
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by only small groups. People in the central market seemed con- 
cerned only with their usual shopping problems; two observers did 
not even hear the name of Stalin mentioned. 

Only visible departure from normal was the longer lines which 
attended each newspaper sales kiosk. However, people in these 
lines and before bulletin boards showed themselves either unwill- 
ing or uninterested in discussing event. Among Embassy household 
employees, reaction has varied from tears on part of two or three 
women to indifferent acceptance on the part of several persons. 

One final point seems worth mentioning. If this attack has been 
approaching for some time, it seems possible that its development 
has affected Stalin’s already abnormally suspicious mind and possi- 
bly have provided the underlying cause of the alleged doctors plot 
against the lives of the top Soviet leaders. 





BEAM 





No. 548 
Statement by the President’ 


WasHINcTON, March 4, 1953. 


At this moment in history when multitudes of Russians are anx- 
iously concerned because of the illness of the Soviet ruler? the 
thoughts of America go out to all the people of the U.'S.S.R.—the 
men and women, the boys and girls—in the villages, cities, farms 
and factories of their homeland. 

They are the children of the same God who is the Father of all 
peoples everywhere. And like all peoples, Russia's millions share 
our longing for a friendly and peaceful world. 

Regardless of the identity of government personalities, the 
prayer of us Americans continues to be that the Almighty will 
watch over the people of that vast country and bring them, in His 
wisdom, opportunity to live their lives in a world where all men 
and women and children dwell in peace and comradeship. 





‘Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, 
p. 75. This statement was issued to the press by Press Secretary Hagerty on Mar. 4. 
President Eisenhower commented in a general way upon Stalin's illness and the 
preparation of this statement during his news conference of Mar. 5; see ibid., pp. 76 
ff. Regarding the preparation of this statement, see Document 550. 

*Regarding the announcement concerning the illness of Stalin, see telegram 1245, 
Mar. 4, supra. 
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No. 549 


PSB files, lot 62 D S33, PSB-60 Serses 


Department of State Intelligence Estimate’ 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHincTon,) March 4, 1953. 
No. 50 


IMPLICATIONS OF STALIN'S COLLAPSE 


Stalin’s illness and imminent death removes from the Soviet 
scene the most important single element in the Soviet-Communist 
system. The remaining Soviet leaders consequently face a tremen- 
dous readjustment problem. 

The Soviet system is such that solution of this problem will nec- 
essarily present grave difficulties and will almost certainly produce 
intra-leadership intrigues. It cannot be assumed, however, that 
these intrigues will lead to any serious weakening of the regime or 
to significant changes in Soviet foreign or domestic policies. In fact 
the necessity of displaying to the world a smooth transition to a 
new leadership would seem to require a continuance of previous 
policies. The 1952 Party Congress* and Stalin’s October Bolshevik 
article,* together with the ideological lines laid down in the cur- 
rent vigilance drive, appear to have set a course which the leader- 
ship that replaces Stalin would find most difficult to alter. 

Attack Appears Fatal. The nature of Moscow's announcement of 
Stalin's illness indicated belief on the part of Soviet leaders that 
there is little chance of recovery and that to all intents and pur- 
poses he has been eliminated as the controlling force in the USSR. 
While the communiqué spoke of the “temporary withdrawal” of 
Stalin and anticipated only his “more or less prolonged non-partici- 
pation in leading activity,” it pointedly emphasized that medical 
treatment so far applied has failed to bring about any improve- 
ment and described the nature of the affliction in such a way as to 





‘Intelligence Estimates of the Department of State were prepared in the Office of 
Intelligence Research This Intelligence Estimate was circulated on stationery used 
for OIR “Intelligence Reports” and was seni to Secretary Dulles by W. Park Arm- 
strong, Special Assistant for Intelligence, under cover of a short memorandum of 
Mar. 5 which summarized the essential conclusions of the estimate Copies of Arm- 
strong’s memorandum were also sent to Under Secretary Smith and eight other top 
substantive officers of the Department. 

"The Nineteenth Party Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
opened on Oct. 5, 1952. 

* Bolshevik (the theoretical journal of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), 
No. 18, September 1952, printed 50 pages of Stalin's economic theoretical writings 
covering the period Feb. 1-Sept. 28, 1952. The Embassy in Moscow reported on Sta- 
lin's statement in telegrams 601, Oct. 2, and 614, Oct. 4. (761.11/10-252 and 761.11/ 
10-452, respectively) 
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suggest a fatal attack. Similarly, the anmnouncement’s concluding 
appeal to the Soviet people was in terms that indicated an inten- 
tion to prepare the country psychologically for a new leadership. 

The framers of the announcement also appeared concerned to 
quiet any speculation that Stalin’s illness might have been the 
result of any sort of “plot.” Treatment of Stalin, it was said, “is 
conducted under the constant supervision of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Government.” It would seem, therefore, 
that the leaders are anxious to avoid a suggestion that Stalin’s ill- 
ness is connected with the “doctors’ conspiracy” announced last 
January 13. 

Collapse a Surprise. Stalin's collapse came after several months 
of exceptional personal activity on his part. Last autumn, in con- 
trast to previous postwar years, he remained in Moscow for the 
19th Party Congress, rather than going to Sochi in the Caucasus. 
He made at least two personal appearances at the Congress, deliv- 
ering a public speech at the closing session, his first since 1946. He 
attended the November celebration of the anniversary of the Revo- 
lution, an occasion that he had frequently missed in the past. Since 
the beginning of the new year, he has had at least four interviews 
with foreigners and has attended the Bolshoi theatre. This unusual 
personal activity in recent months strongly suggests that his col- 
lapse came without warning. 

The removal of Stalin from control presents the Soviet Union 
with a most serious problem of leadership. On the basis of all the 
evidence available it appears that he retained in his own hands 
and actively exercised absolute authority over the whole of the 
Soviet power system, including the Soviet Party, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the European satellites, and the world Communist move- 
ment. Any expectation that after the war Stalin would gradually 
relinquish active direction of affairs and withdraw t» an elder 
statesman status were not realized. In fact he did even revert to his 
prewar practice of controlling the regime from a Party post with- 
out heading the government. 

Stalin apparently continued until at least a short time ago to 
concern himself with detailed operations of the Soviet power 
system to as great an extent as any time in the past. This was di- 
rectly evidenced in the fields of foreign affairs, party affairs, con- 
trol of the satellites, ideology, and direction of the world Commu- 
nist movement. It was indirectly evidenced in the military, econom- 
ic, security, and propaganda fields. 


*See footnote 2, Document 539. 
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Succession Unclear. So far there has been no hint who is to take 
over Stalin’s role. The official announcement threw no light on the 
subject. It merely placed responsibility on the entire Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Council of Ministers, saying that “in 
Council of Ministers with full seriousness take into account all cir- 
cumstances connected with the temporary withdrawal of Comrade 
Stalin from leading the State’s and Party activity.” 

The problem of replacing Stalin is, of course, made more complex 
by the fact that Stalin’s role was a symbolic one as well as a real 
one. No one can possibly assume at any early date this symbolic 
position, for whatever may have taken place with respect to prep- 
arations for an actual transfer of power, no preparations at all 
have been made for any of Stalin’s associates assuming Stalin's 
“great father” mantle. 

Even with respect to actual power, it cannot be assumed that 
any arrangements have been made for a changeover. Insofar as in- 
telligence indications exist, there are none that suggest that a suc- 
cessor has already been chosen. 

This, of course, raises two questions. Will there be a struggle for 
power between opposing individuals or factions? Who are the likely 
candidates for Stalin’s mantle? It is conceivable that removal of 
Stalin from the controls will unleash a bitter struggle for power. 
This could happen if the present leadership has been split into op- 
posing groups or if individuals jockeying for power back up their 
pretensions with organized support. Difficulties inside the ruling 
group since the end of World War II have been made evident, in 
the alleged murder of Zhdanov, a leading candidate for Stalin's 
favor, in the oblivion accorded Voznesenski, for years the principal 
Soviet planner, and in the variety of difficulties created for An- 
dreyev, Khrushchev, and Kosygir. 

Despite these manifestations of disharmony it appears at present 
that there will not be a struggle for the succession of a nature to 
disrupt the regime. It appears, in particular, that the inner group 
of the Presidium (the former Politburo) is not organized and is un- 
likely to become organized into hostile factions divided on policy 
and bent on exterminating the others. Stalin has had a long time 
to select, train and test his close associates, and the inner group 
has shown considerable stability over time. It would seem probable, 
however, that any lingering by Stalin, as Lenin lingered, in the 
wings of the stage would give more opportunity for a struggle to 
develop than a prompt exit. 

New Head to Council Needed. Stalin built his power on the base 
of a position from which he could control the Party apparatus, and 
has built into the Soviet power structure the principle of Party su- 
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premacy. Nevertheless, he has since 1941 held the key post in the 
government apparatus, as Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
The latter post is the only one held by Stalin that requires a more 
or less immediate successor. Whoever is to be selected will be 
chosen by the Central Committee and forrsally named by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. At the present time 
Stalin holds no position in the Party which is formally unique, that 
is, he shares membership with others on the Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Committee and on the Secretariat. He has been described as 
Secretary-General of the Party in the postwar period, but not since 
the Nineteenth Party Congress. In the listings that resulted from 
the Congress Stalin’s name unalphabetically led all the rest, but no 
special post was assigned. 

One possibility, therefore, is that a new government chieftain 
would be named, without any rearrangements of Party posts. A 
strong case could be made for the restoration of Molotov to the gov- 
ernment post of chairman of the Council of Ministers which he 
held throughout the 1930's, when Stalin wielded power from his 
Party Secretaryship. If so, it would give Molotov a definite advan- 
tage. However, even if Molotov became Premier and the Central 
Committee made no change in the Presidium and the Secretariat, 
this would appear likely to rebound to Malenkov’s favor since with 
Stalin out, Malenkov would be the only likely candidate for Stalin's 
post who held a position in both the Presidium and Secretariat. 
Malenkov would be in a position, therefore, to control the Party 
machinery which in the long run will probably prove supreme. 

Control by a triumvirate or similar small group is possible, but 
the Party chieftain under such an arrangement would almost auto- 
matically come to occupy the first place, although his power and 
prerogatives might not be as large and unchallenged as those of 
Stalin. 

No Policy Change Foreseen. Stalin's elimination will probably 
bring no early change in Soviet domestic or foreign policy. Domesti- 
cally it cam be expected that tight controls will continue to be 
maintained over all segments of the population. Controls probably 
will even be strengthened in accord with the development of the 
“vigilance” campaign which was intensified after the exposure of 
the “doctors’ plot” on January 13. The governmental regulations 
and doctrines enunciated by Stalin or in his name will probably 
become for at least a period sacrosanct with all elements vying 
with each other in their professed adherence to them. For the time 
being it is unlikely that any new doctrines will be enunciated. The 
goals set by the new plan for 1955 will continue to serve as objec- 
tives. The emphasis will remain on developing heavy and arma- 
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ment industry and continuing to increase the proportion of commu- 
nal production in agriculture. 

In the realm of foreign policy it would appear that Stalin and the 
Party Congress laid out lines of policy to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment can be expected to adhere for some time. Vis-é-vis the West, 
this policy is clearly one of unremitting hostility. The official 
Soviet theoretical journal Kommuznist late in January backed up by 
an important Pravda editorial on February 6 made clear that this 
signified no “concessions not even small concessions” to the “impe- 
rialists.” In practical terms, this would appear to mean a continued 
“hard” Soviet policy on Korea, Germany, and al! other outstanding 
issues between East and West. 

Stalin’s demise should have no appreciable effect in the immedi- 
ate future on the Soviet Union's relations with its satellites, with 
Communist China and with the international Communist move 
ment. Operational relationship and policies have long since been 
evolved, in the case of international Communism at the Soviet 
Party Congress, in the case of Communist China at the 1952 talks 
with top Chinese officials. In the long run, however, the problem of 
replacing Stalin as the unquestioned leader of the World Commuvu- 
nist movement may present difficulties, particularly with the Chi- 
nese Party. 

With respect to policy toward the West, there have been reports 
of divergent opinions among Stalin's possible successors regarding 
policy but these are purely speculative. Even if any of Stalin's asso- 
ciates have privately advocated policies different from Stalin's, 
they probably would be loathe to assume the risks of opening them- 
selves to charges of deviationism by publicly advocating a change, 
particularly in view of the fact that Stalin has just completed draft- 
ing what in effect amounts to a blue print on the direction of basic 
tions taken by Stalin will tend to be frozen for a more or less pro- 
longed period with no one Soviet leader strong enough, or daring 
enough, to attempt changes. 
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Ewennowes Lanrery Easentower pepets Whuumer fie 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 135th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, March 4, 1953" 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 135th meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, General Vandenberg 
for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central In- 
telligence, the Administrative Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Matters, the Special Assistant to the President for 
Cold War Operations, the Military Liaison Officer, the Executive 
Secretary, NSC, and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 

There follows a general account of the main positions taken and 
the chief points made at this meeting. 

1. Stalin’s Illness (Program of Psychological Preparation for Sta- 
lin's Passing from Power (PSB D-24), dated November 1, 1952; 
Appendix A to NIE-64 (Part I)*) 

Mr. Cutler explained that the President had met early this 
morning with Mr. Allen Dulles, Mr. C.D. Jackson, Mr. Hagerty, 
and himself, and had prepared a Presidential statement on Stalin's 
iliness which it was now desired that the Council discuss and ap- 
prove.‘ 

After Mr. Cutler had read this statement and Mr. Jackson had 
briefly noted the reactions to the announcement of Stalin's illness 
in various quarters of the globe, the President stated that the meet- 
ing earlier in the morning had been prompted by a desire to see 
whether and how the announcement of Stalin's illness could best 
be exploited for psychological purposes. He believed that the 
moment was propitious for introducing the right word directly into 
the Soviet Union. The Russians would be so interested in the reac- 
tion of the rest of the world that it would be possible on this occa- 
sion to penetrate the Iron Curtain. The President stressed that this 
was a psychological and not a diplomatic move, and added that it 
was proposed to make the statement temperate in tone to offset 





*Not printed, dated Nov 12, 1952, and entitled “Soviet Bloc Capabilities Through 
Mid- 1954" 
“Por text of the statement as released to the press, see the editorial note, infra 
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possibly intemperate comments from the Hill, though such com- 
ments had thus far been cautious. 


terpretation by those who sought to misinterpret him. There was, 
in short, no option but to issue some kind of statement. 

Secretary Humphrey expressed his prompt approval of the text 
which Mr. Cutler distributed, but Secretary Wilson evidenced anxi- 


only feared. Hence it had seemed unwise to have the President, so 
to speak, call Stalin an s.o.b., or on the other hand to send a mes- 
sage of condolence to the Russian people. 

Secretary Dulles announced that he had no fixed opinion as to 
the desirability of a Presidential statement, but added that he felt 
there was a very great risk in whatever the President said. On bal- 
ance, he felt that there was more loss than gain to be anticipated 
from the present text, since he agreed with Secretary Wilson that 
it will be interpreted as an appeal to the Soviet people to rise up 
against their rulers in a period of mourning, at a time when they 
were bound to regard Stalin more reverentially than ordinarily. It 
was certainly a gamble. 

Thereafter the President and the other participants in the Coun- 
cil meeting went over the text sentence by sentence, making vari- 
ous changes to meet the points raised in criticism of the original 


f 


During the course of this exercise the President suggested that 
for courtesy’s sake Secretary Dulles should telephone the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington to inquire about the situation and to ex- 
press concern. Also, a message was sent to the meeting by the 
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Under Secretary of State, indicating that the Soviet Embassy was 
calling in the press at eleven o'clock, which General Smith thought 
indicated that “Stalin was dead as hell” In any case, said the 
President, it was necessary that his own statement be got out at 
once, since it was now a few minutes before eleven. 

The statement was therefore sent in to Mr. Hagerty, and Mr. 
Cutler proposed various other actions for Council consideration 
with respect to the implications of Stalin's disappearance from 
power. These included an intelligence estimate by the Central In- 
telligence Agency, a policy estimate by the Department of State, 
and a psychological estimate by the Psychological Strategy Board 
in consultation with Mr. Jackson. 

The President agreed generally with the proposed action, but 
suggested that one specific area in the world where Stalin's death 
could make a very great difference was Communist China He 
doubted whether there would be any significant impact among the 
satellite states in Eastern Europe, and ended by suggesting that 
the proposed studies pinpoint China and Yugoslavia. He was also 
anxious that the psychological! effects not be overlooked. 

The Vice President observed that one of the results of Stalin's ill- 
ness and death was likely to be added pressures in Congress to 
reduce drastically national security and defense expenditures. The 
Communists could be expected to exploit any such Congressional 
pressure, and the Vice President therefore insisted that we be pre- 
pared to meet a new Communist peace offensive in conjunction 
with Congressional pressure to reduce expenditures. Congress 
should be warned that Stalin's successor might very well prove 
more difficult to deal with than Stalin himself. 

Mr. Dulles registered his agreement with the Vice President's 
opinion that the situation might very well be worse after Stalin's 
death. 
conviction that at the end of the last war Stalin would have pre- 
ferred an easing of the tension between the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers, but the Politburo had insisted on heightening the 
tempo of the cold war and Stalin had been obliged to make conces- 
sions to this view. 

Mr. Dulles then sought the President's opinion with respect to a 
request from Senator Wiley," that Mr. Dulles appear in person 
before a Congressional committee to brief its members on the gen- 
eral situation which could be anticipated in the circumstances of 
Stalin's disappearance from power. Mr. Dulles added that he per- 





"Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela 
trons Committee 
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sonally believed that it would be a fatal mistake for the Director of 
Central Intelligence, who should properly give estimates only to 
the President and the National Security Council, to do so before 
Congressional committees. Quite apart from the security consider- 
ations, once the precedent had been set the Director of Central In- 
telligence would spend most of his time in this kind of operation. 

General Vandenberg, as a former Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, emphatically confirmed Mr. Dulles’ views, and thought that 
it would be a great mistake to accede to Senator Wiley’s request. 

At first the President felt that Mr. Dulles should try to find some 
way by which he might respond to Senator Wiley’s request without 
actually revealing secret intelligence, but he also expressed con- 
cern at the manner in which of late so many Cabinet members had 
been obliged to spend inordinate amounts of time on the Hill. 

It was the opinion of virtually all the other members of the 
Council that Mr. Dulles should not agree to appear. 

The President then suggested that General Smith, as a former 
Ambassador to Russia and as Under Secretary of State, would be 
the perfect substitute for Mr. Dulles on this occasion. 

The other members of the Council, and particularly the Secre- 
tary of State, regarded this as the perfect solution of the problem. 

The President then picked up the telephone, called Senator 
Wiley, and had no difficulty in persuading Senator Wiley to ask 
the Under Secretary of State in place of the Director of Central In- 
telligence. 

The National Security Council:* 


a. upon the text of a Presidential statement on the sub- 
ject ntly released to the press. 

b. Agreed that, as a — of high urgency, the following reports 
should be prepared regarding the effect of Stalin's canting from 
power, with particular reference to the effect on Communist China 


and Yugoslavia: 
(1) A new intelligence estimate by the Central Intelligence 


cy. 

=> statement of the policy implications by the Department 
te. 

(3) A plan for cry exploitation of this event by the 


Special Assistant to the ident for Cold War Operations, as- 
sisted by the Psychological Strategy Board and its staff. 


Note: The action in b-(1) above subsequently transmitted to the 
Director of Central Intelligence; the action in b-(2) above to the 
Secretary of State; and the action in b-(3) above to the Special As- 





*Paragraphs a-b and the Note constitute NSC Action No. 728, circulated separate- 
ly to the Secretary of State on Mar. 5. (761.13/3-553) 
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sistant to the President for Cold War Operations, for implementa- 
tion. 

[Here follows discussion of agenda items 2-4, concerning develop- 
ments in Iran, review of basic national security policies, and NSC 
status of projects. } 

S. Everett GLEASON 





No. 551 
Editorial Note 


The announcement of the death of losip (Joseph) Vissarionovich 
Stalin on the evening of March 5 was made by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union, and the Presidium of the USSR. 
Supreme Soviet that evening. For text of the announcement, circu- 
lated by the Soviet media on March 6, see Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, volume V, No. 6, March 21, 1953, page 5; Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1953, page 133; or Documents 
(R.LLA.) for 1953, page 1. 

In response to the news of Stalin’s death, the Secretary of State 
ordered the following message delivered to the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry by the United States Embassy in Moscow: 

“The Government of the United States tenders its official condo- 


lences to the Government of the U.S.S.R. on the death of Generalis- 
simo Joseph Stalin, Prime Minister of the Soviet Union.” 


The message, transmitted by the Department of State to Moscow 
in telegram 702, March 5, was released to the American press by 
the White House on March 5. In telegram 1261 from Moscow, 
March 6, Chargé Beam reported that he handed the message of 
condolence to Acting Foreign Minister Malik for communication to 
Chairman Shvernik at 4 p.m. that day. (Microfilm telegram files, 
“Moscow FY 53”) 
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No. 552 
INR-NIE files 
Special Estimate’ 
TOP SECRET [Wasuincton,] 5 March 1953. 
SE-36 
Soviet CaPABILiTiEs FoR ATTACK ON THE US THrouGH Mip-1955 
THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the capabilities of the USSR to attack the continen- 

tal US by open or clandestine means, through mid-1955. 
SCOPE 

This estimate is concerned solely with Soviet gross capabilities 
for attack on the continental US during the period mid-1953 to 
mid-1955. It does not attempt to assess whether the USSR intends 
to attack the US during that period or what courses of action the 
USSR would adopt before, along with, or after such an attack. Fur- 
thermore, the paper estimates Soviet gross capabilities for attack 
on the US without reference to any commitments of military forces 
which the USSR might make elsewhere and without reference to 
any advantages which the USSR might gain for an attack on the 
US by previously occupying territory that is not now within the 
Soviet Bloc. 

PART I 

Soviet Gross Capabilities 

[Here follow approximately 6 pages of the 8% pages of the source 
text. The omitted portion includes sections headed “Soviet Mass 
Destruction Weapons”, “Delivery of Conventional and Mass De- 
struction Weapons by Aircraft”, “Delivery of Conventional and 
Mass Destruction Weapons by Other Means”, and “Attack on the 
US with Conventional Naval and Airborne Forces”’.] 





‘Special Estimates (SEs) were high-level interdepartmenta! reports presenting au- 
thoritative appraisals of vital foreign policy problems on an immediate or crisis 
basis. SEs were drafted by officers from those agencies represented on the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee (IAC), discussed and revised by interdepartmental work- 
ing groups coordinated by the Office of National Estimates of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA), approved by the IAC, rculated under the aegis of the CIA 


and ci 
to the President, appropriate officers of cabinet level, and the National Security 
Council. The Department of State provided politica! portions of SEs. 

According to a note on the cover sheet of this SE, the intelligence organizations of 
the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff 
participated with the CIA in the preparation of this estimate. The note further indi- 
cates that all members of the LAC concurred in this estimate on Mar. 3, 1953. 
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PART Il 


Certain Factors Affecting Soviet Employment of the Foregoing Capa- 
bilities Assuming a Soviet Decision To Attack the U_S. 

33. The Soviet rulers would expect a direct attack on the United 
States to precipitate general war. In such a war the Soviet rulers 
would expect to have an initial preponderance of military power on 
the Eurasian continent, but in their attack upon the continental 
US would be concerned to prevent: (a) US retaliatory air attack on 
the Soviet Union with weapons of mass destruction; (b) mobiliza- 
tion of the superior war potential of the Western allies, particular- 
ly that of the United States; and (c) US reinforcement of anti- 
Soviet forces in Eurasia. 

34. The Soviet rulers have demonstrated their sensitivity to the 
danger of US air attack with weapons of mass destruction by the 
high priority which they have given to the development of defenses 
against such an attack. Despite the substantial progress already 
achieved in building up their defenses, it is unlikely that they 
would regard their defensive capabilities as adequate to prevent 
substantial numbers of attacking aircraft from reaching strategic 
targets in the USSR. It is likely, therefore, that in initiating atomic 
warfare the USSR would be concerned: (a) swiftly to destroy or 
cripple US capabilities for retaliation in kind, with particular ref- 
erence to SAC continental and overseas bases; (b) to deliver such 
an attack on industrial and psychological targets in the United 
States as would prevent, or at least hinder, the mobilization of the 
US war potential; and (c) to retain the means to counter any US 
reinforcement of Eurasia. 

35. As among the available forces and weapons for attacking the 
continental US, the USSR’s highest capability lies in open military 
attack with atomic bombs delivered by TU-4 type aircraft, for the 
following reasons: 


‘ a. The low capabilities of conventional naval forces and airborne 
orces. 

b. The security and technical difficulties inherent in the delivery 
of large numbers of atomic weapons by clandestine means, particu- 
larly in inland areas. 

c. Other methods of delivery of atomic weapons are insufficiently 
a. for large-scale use. 

d. Other mass destruction weapons are insufficiently developed 
or subject to other handicaps in their large-scale use. 


36. The Soviet rulers might, however, employ other methods of 
attacking the US concurrently with or immediately following an 
open and direct atomic attack. In the cases of guided missiles, air- 
borne attack, submarine bombardment, and biological warfare, 
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Soviet capabilities at best appear to be severely limited. They have 
a greater capability for chemical attack in connection with, or sub- 
sequent to, atomic bombing. 

37. Large-scale clandestine attack, because of the security diffi- 
culties inherent in such action and because of the obstacles to co- 
ordinating its timing with that of overt attack from the outside, is 
unlikely to be used immediately preceding or concurrent with an 
overt attack. Clandestine attack on a small scale, in the form of 
sabotage or biological warfare, might occur at any time, and even 
without an overt attack ever being launched. Subsequent to an 
overt aitack, clandestine attack in any form could be expected to 
the maximum practicable extent. 

38. We believe that the considerations affecting Soviet employ- 
ment of their capabilities will remain throughout this period essen- 
tially the same as those outlined above. 





No. 553 
Editorial Note 


The death of Generalissimo Stalin was one of nine topics taken 
up at President Eisenhower's Cabinet meeting on the morning of 
March 6. The minutes of that meeting record the matter as follows: 


“1. Contingency Planning: The Stalin Situation. The President 
told the Cabinet that no specific plan for Government action or 
policy had been developed in advance, despite continuous talk since 
1946 about the possibility of Premier Stalin’s death. He commented 
that this situation indicated again the need for services such as Mr. 
Cutler and Mr. Jackson will perform, and he urged full cooperation 
with them. 

“The President reported briefly on the preparation of his state- 
ment to the Russian people.” Rete Library, Cabinet Min- 
utes) 


The President's “statement to the Russian people” is presumably 


the statement issued by the White House on March 4, Document 
548. 
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Microfilm telegram files, “Moscow FY 53”: Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State' 


Moscow, March 6, 1953—noon. 


1257. Embassy officers since early morning have covered greater 
Moscow area and will continue do so throughout day. 

Some few people seen weeping. No conversations overheard con- 
cerning Stalin’s death. Perhaps population is somewhat more sub- 
dued than usually. Group of 400-500 people gathered around 
Spaski gate of Kremlin early this morning. Larger group later, but 
not as sizeable as might be expected, in Red Square, apparently in- 
structed by police to stand clear of Kremlin entrance. 

General impression Moscow at this point is surprising lack of re- 
sponse to this morning’s news of Stalin’s death and contrasts with 
American and British reaction to deaths President Roosevelt and 
King George. 

Committee for organization funeral includes Khrushchev as 
Chairman, Kaganovich, Shvernik, Vasilievski (Minister of War) 
Pegov (Secretariat member and alternate member Presidium) Arte- 
mev (Commandant Moscow Military District and candidate 
member Central Committee) and Yasnov (Chairman Executive 
Committee Moscow Soviet). Latest communiqué states Stalin’s body 
will be placed in the Hall of Columns but no indication as to time 
when public will have access. 

While committee for funeral arrangements not so significant as 
lineup of honorary pall bearers which will probably be announced 
shortly it may be of interest that none of popularly presumed suc- 
cessors is included. 

BEAM 





‘Repeated for information to London, Rome, Paris, Bonn, and Berlin. 
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No. 555 


Mucrofim wetegrem foe Mascow FY SY Tetegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State' 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, March 6, 1953—4 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

1259. Center of Moscow has been cleared of citizenry. Police cor- 
dons ring area from Lenin Library to beyond Bolshoi Theater. Side 
streets leading to Hall of Columns (where official announcement 
states body will rest) blocked by parked trucks. Red Square where 
no less than two thousand people had gathered, now cleared. De 
spite fact that pronouncement of committee concerned with funeral 
arrangements has ostentatiously not indicated when public will be 
permitted access Hal] of Columns long line people already formed 
reaching to Pushkin Square. 

Unusual number railroad police seen in railroad stations. Access 
to Leningrad station made difficult for Embassy officer despite his 
possession appropriate platform ticket. Inquiry of FonOff regarding 
access to Embassy for official personnel not resident in Mokhovaya 
building elicited response that arrangement of such sort not yet 
made and only temporary permission granted for movement Em- 


bassy personnel in automobiles via single street (Ulitsa Kalinina). 
Bram 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Berlin, Bonn. Paris, and London 





No. 556 
Rohien files. tot 74D 349. PSB Meetings” 


Memorandum by the Counselor of the Department of State 
(Bohlen) 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,}) March 7, 1953. 


1. There is no sign at the present of any lack of control on the 
part of the Kremlin. 

2. It can be confidently predicted that the first reaction of the 
Kremlin will be to pull itself together tightly and show no sign of 





'There is no indication on the source text that this memorandum was directed to 
or seen by anyone A copy appears to have been circulated to Pau! Nitze and Phillip 
Watts of the Policy Planning Staff (PPS files, lot 64 D 563) According to the copy of 
this memorandum in the PPS files. this memorandum was also attached to an oth- 
erwise unidentified memorandum of Mar 7 regarding the proposal advanced by 
Charles E. Wilson in Document 542 
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weakness to the outside world—which may very well mean that 
the Soviet Union will be harder rather than softer in its relations 
with other states, for a while at least. 

3. At this stage at any rate the Russian people are not involved, 
Le., they are playing no part in the transfer of power. 

4. Although it is true, of course, that millions of Russians may be 
rejoicing over Stalin's death, it is also true that millions are weep- 
ing. It is a traditional Russian reaction to cry for the death of the 
Czar, regardless of what kind of ruler he may have been. Stalin, 
like his Czarist predecessors, has been given a special place in the 
minds of the Russian people as the all-wise and kindly “father” 
whose ministers are responsible for the evil deeds of the rulers. 

5. If any group (the Army, for example) were planning anything, 
our interference at this stage would have the effect of causing their 
elimination more quickly than might otherwise be the case. In any 
event, all that any such group would want from us would be assur- 
ances of material and not moral support. If we are not prepared to 
give such support it is better to say nothing. 

6. In China the situation may develop as the result of Stalin's 
death which would be to our advantage. In spite of some pretense 
of originality in the field of Communist theory, Mao has been will- 
ing to acknowledge Stalin as the master and to permit Stalin a spe- 
cial place in China's internal propaganda. It is highly doubtful if 
Mao would be willing to accord any successor, or successors, to 
Stalin such a position. 

7. To a lesser extent, for obvious reasons, there is some of the 
above element in the internal political situation in the Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellite states. 

8. All of the above are pertinent for the first phase of the post- 
Stalin era. This means that, with certain possible exceptions, our 
plans should be directed for exploiting “an emerging situation” 
which, of course, we must watch from day to day, eg., helping to 
stir up some of the developments in China and the satellite states 
if and as we see them taking form but keeping in mind that we 
cannot instigate them in the first instance if there is not an origi- 
nal basis for their development in those countries themselves. 

9. Perhaps later on we will find it profitable to offer to meet with 
the Russians on some of the subjects on which we have made no 
progress in the past—to test out the attitude of the new rulers if 
for no other reason. In this connection, however, we must keep in 
mind the likelihood that for some period the new group, or man, 
will try to carry on what they or he considered Uncle Joe's ideas 
were. This is something to be watched very carefully, but of course 
we have very few indications of what Stalin's ideas were. There is a 
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possibility, however, for example, that he attached some serious- 
ness to the “Reston exchange”.* 

10. Hanging over all of our plans and actions in regard to this 
developing situation is the question as to whether this nation has 
now or will find itself shortly committed to the overthrow of the 
Kremlin regime as contrasted with a willingness to reach even a 
temporary modus vivendi which would be more satisfactory than 
the present situation. 

11. In the circumstances, a direct frontal political or psychologi- 
cal assault on the Soviet structure or leadership would only have 
bility of dissension in the top leadership. The possibility to be ex- 
plored would be some suggestion or proposa! of the Western Powers 
which would present the new leadership with a new diplomatic or 
political situation not before the Soviet Government during the 
latter phases of Stalin's life and therefore on which his views 
would not be known. A suggestion of this nature might be the one 
for a meeting of the four Foreign Ministers for general discussion 
without an agenda and for a strictly limited period of time to ex- 
change views. 

Cuar.es E. BouLen 





*For text, see New York Times, Dec. 25, 1952, or Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1952, pp. 137-138. 





No. 557 
Microfilm telegram files, “Moscow FY 53° Telegram 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, March 8, 1953—2 p. m. 


1271. Atmosphere in Moscow is calm. Crowds in line (about four 
kilometers long) to Hall of Columns quiet but with little evidence 
of extreme grief. 

Inner section of city heavily policed. Multiple road blocks on 
streets leading from center composed of trucks parked from build- 
ing to building. These reinforced with militia and army. No MVD 
troops seen away from Hall of Columns itself. Only armed troops 
seen were group in lower section Metro Station near Hall of Col- 
umns. 

Beyond cordoned area activity seems normal. Markets are open 
and business is conducted as usual. Noticeable absence of usually 





‘Repeated for information to Bonn, London, Paris, and Rome 
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heavy traffic around “B” Circle may be occasioned by mobilization 
of trucks for road-block purposes. 

One American who was here at time of President Roosevelt's 
death notes in contrast present unemotional atmosphere active 
grief of citizenry at news President's death. 

Last night's decree regarding observance of mourning for Stalin 
(only five minute cessation of work) certainly not designed increase 
population's emotional response. Sounding of factory whistles at 

Diplomatic Corps yesterday lined up on street next to Kremlin 
for over hour long wait to view body. Chinese Delegation put ahead 
of Corps Dean* who protested and took lead with wreath from 
Corps. 

Beam 








No. 558 
761 @ 3-453 Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State' 


Moscow, March 8, 1953—10 p. m. 
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ganin. How long this balance will last in view traditional power ri- 
valry Communist leaders we simply do not know, but it may be 
ne eee nee > ey Cae Se 


y sete with which Malenkow was able to take 
over need not mean possible differences are permanently settled 
but may have been forced by need of filling vacuum of authority as 
far as possible and discouraging any tendencies toward “disorder 
and panic” to which revealing reference made in communiqué. In 
meantime any myth Stalin is indispensable seems to be counteract- 
ed by relative haste with which he is being disposed of and by gov- 
ernment's stated determination to proceed under the emblem of 
national and party unity. 

Interesting to note that Malenkov, Beria and Bulganin have ad- 
vanced through hierarchy as technicians and competent adminis- 
shevik links. Stalin's successors not necessarily less ruthless but 
they may apply different methods. Whether or not reduction of 
party secretariat means decrease party influence, latter's role may 
undergo some adjustment tending toward further fusion with state 
structure. Zhukov's public reappearance as Deputy War Minister 
after long period relegation may be significant attempt to add 
weight professional army to political balance. Changes in organiza- 
tion of strategic industries and foreign office seem attempt to in- 

Obvious Stalin's death strikes biow to Soviet international Com- 
munist leadership against which Russians il] prepared Determined 
steps will doubtless be taken to maintain present holdings in satel- 
lites. Early change foreign policy unlikely, particularly as new 
regime would find it difficult make conciliatory divergencies. Ques- 
tion of course is whether Mao Tse-tung will be less tractable to di- 
rection of syndicate which has yet to prove its ability to survive. 
While Mao Tse-tung may feel more able to treat with Soviet Union 
on basis ideological and political equality, he will, of course, depend 
on Russia for support in Korean war and on still longer term basis 
for assistance in carrying out basic Chinese industrialism program. 
His importance has been clearly recognized in precedence and spe- 
cial attention accorded Chinese over all other Communist associ- 
ates 

Beam 
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No. 559 
Micraflie telegram flee, “Maacow FY SP Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, March 9, 1953—6 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

1275. In accordance Secretary's instructions Department tele 
gram 707," | attended Stalin funeral ceremonies as special US rep 
resentative. In comparison other state funerals | have witnessed, 
namely General Pershing’s in 1948 and that of General Von 
Fritsch in Berlin in 1939, arrangements were casual but ceremony 


Without any active discourtesy being shown, non-Communist del- 
egations and missions were definitely less favored. Our presence 
was required at Hal! of Columns 8:50 when we were left standing 
for more than hour at one side while last deserving Russian public 
servants filed past Stalin bier. At 10:00 the large satellite delega- 
tions were brought in and placed in front of us, followed by top 
Russian generals in front of them. Finally at 10-15 new Soviet Gov- 
ernment leaders entered taking their place in forefront. After a 
few minutes further playing ceremonia] music, lid was placed on 
Stalin's coffin with bearers led by Malenkov and including Chou 


coffin 

within half block past our Embassy where our flag at half mast 
was in sight of everybody. We were flanked by two moving columns 
of soldiers and were courteously attended by Foreign Office and/or 


After exactly one hour of speeches by Malenkov, Beria and Molo 
tov® coffin borne by same pallbearers into tomb shortly before noon 





‘Repeated for information tc Bonn London and Parw 
"Dated Mar 7, not printed (611.61 /3-752) 
"In 1277, Mar 9, Beam provided a brief summary report on these three 
pen ee telegram roads in part as follows 
Continued 
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when salutes fired and factory whistles blown. Following return 
pallbearers who resumed their places on top of mausoleum striking 
group began chatting with each other and ceremony ended with 
final descent into tomb by leading Communist spectators followed 
by diplomatic corps. 

To say the least, while al! proprieties observed, Stalin last rites 
could have been made available in Kremlin in keeping with his 
stature as great Soviet leader. (Under Communists Kremlin of 
course no longer popular property.) Peculiarly incongruous that 
Stalin is placed even temporarily as darkened corpse in narrow 
aisle on side Lenin's lighted bier. 

With gradual removal police lines groups of the curious frequent 
Red Square but life outwardly returning to normal indicating that 
whatever check was produced by first announcement Stalin's ill- 
ness is wearing off. 

Beam 





“Bernas speech, while much in same vein as Malenkov s had two interesting add) 
tions First was emphasis on guarding party. vyniance of armres, et cetera, all warn- 
ing that no one had better interfere with party ® polioes Second important addition 
of course was his statement that all government and Communist organs had decided 


man of Council of Ministers.” (Microfilm telegram files, “Moscow FY 57”) 
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No. 560 
PPPs Ge it & DS UG” 


Memorandum by the Director of the Polacy Planning Staff (Nitze) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincron,) March 10, 1953. 
Subject: Exploitation of Stalin's Death 

In the evemt that it is decided that the next few days are not the 
best time to exploit the situation created by Stalin's death, it is 


portant (1) in improving our military (2) in re 
moving @ point of potential to the Western alliance and 
thus increasing our political ; and (3) in creating a situa- 
tion in which the possibilities of ing rifts between Mao and 


b. That we make this effort in a serious, therefore covert, way 
rather than as part of a propaganda program. 

c. That we be prepared to take substantia! risks and pay substan- 
tial costs in order to achieve success. 

A more detailed spelling out of the above might include the fol- 
lowing elements. 
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e. We should be prepared to offer an all for all exchange of pris- 
oners except for the 15,000 Chinese non-repatriates whose disposi- 
tion would be the subject of the subsequent political discussion con- 
templated by the Armistice Agreement. 

f. At an appropriate time, the President might 
somewhat along lines of the Hughes’ draft,* but making a high- 
level meeting  aealiaaian on the prior settlement of the Korean ar- 
mistice issue. 


Paut H. Nirze 





*Not found in Department of State files or the Eisenhower Library. 





No. 561 
PPS files, lot 64 D 563, “USSR” 


Memorandum Prepared by the Counselor of the Department of State 
(Bohlen) 


[WasHINGTON,} March 10, 1953. 
Pouicy IMPLICATIONS OF STALIN’s DEATH 
I 


The great menace to the United States and its interests isas been 
the control exercised by a hand-full of men in the Kremlin over 
some 800 million people. In past circumstances, this group of men 
therefore could, without previous warning, involve the totality of 
the Soviet or Soviet-controlled empire in an attack on the United 
States. The death of Stalin may offer, with the progress of time, op- 
portunities to weaken and disrupt the cohesiveness of this bloc and 
in particular the direct control of the Kremlin over the Eastern 
European satellites and its influence over Communist China. The 
impulses of nationalism would seem to be the chief element work- 
ing against the continuance of? Soviet control over the non-Soviet 
countries in this bloc. 

The mystique and symbolism of Stalin’s name assiduously culti- 
vated by the Soviet propaganda machine was a very important 
factor in the Soviet system of control. His connection with the 
original revolution and association with Lenin, and the continuous 





'A notation on the source text reads: “Prepared by Mr. Bohlen (rec'd 3/10/53)". 
The source text also indicates this memorandum was seen by Nitze and Phillip 
Watts of S/P. An identical copy is in Bohlen files, lot 74 D 349, “Mise Memoranda, 
Letters 1953.” This memorandum is in the same PPS files as Nitze’s memorandum, 
supra, and was presumably used in the same context as that memorandum. 

*The handwritten word “unilateral” is inserted in the source text at this point. 
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buildup as an individual enjoying super-human qualities, not only 
facilitated the original imposition of Soviet control in Eastern 
Europe and in the establishment of primary influence in Commu- 
nist China but was also a vital factor in its perpetuation. The 
manner in which the name of Stalin facilitaLed Soviet control was 
subtle but nonetheless real. li is doubtful if the mystique of his 
name had any effect on the attitude of the peoples of the countries 
concerned but it was, however, of considerable assistance to the 
local Communist leaders who could reconcile more easily whatever 
nationalist feeling they may have posscssed with the fact of Soviet 
domination by reason of the internationa! revolutionary heritage 
associated with the name of Stalin. It may be anticipated that the 
natural force of nationalism which was in part diluted by the pres- 
tige of Stalin will begin increasingly to assert itself against straight 
Russian domination. Neither Malenkov, nor Molotov, nor Beria 
enjoy any prestige comparable to that of Stalin. Our policy in all 
its aspects should keep this factor very much in mind. 

In short, it may be stated that the death of Stalin will remove 
one of the elements which was able to confuse and disguise to some 
extent the reality of naked Soviet imperialism in the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. It must be recognized, however, that the element of 
straight Soviet control is so powerful within these Eastern Europe- 
an countries that the process of increased nationalism may be a 
very long-term process. It is doubtful if any of the present leaders 
in the satellite countries command sufficient following among their 
people on a nationalist basis to act as representatives of national 
sentiment in any attempt to break away from Soviet control. It is 
improbable moreover that the people themselves will be able to 
take any action or exercise any important influence until this con- 
trol is weakened if not broken. 

Our policy in all its aspects should be constantly alert to the pos- 
sibility of the emergence of nationalism as a force in Eastern 
Europe and China and be prepared to encourage and support any 
such indications in the manner best designed to be effective in has- 
tening the disintegration of the Soviet empire. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if at this particular period or in the immediate future direct 
foreign exhortation or instigation would be wise as it might assist 
the Soviet Union in the process of consolidation which it is our cen- 
tral aim to prevent and possibly diminish or at least postpone the 
emergence of the natural forces making for dissension within that 
empire. 

Possibly the most effective area for exploitation will be in the 
field of the Soviet-Communist Chinese relationship. Since it is 
doubtful that Soviet control over Communist China is anywhere 
near as complete as it is in the case of the European satellite coun- 
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tries, there should logically be greater opportunity for independent 
Chinese action. Furthermore, in the field of ideological leadership, 
Mao Tse-tung may have been willing to play the part of younger 
brother to Stalin but will most certainly not accept willingly any 
subordinate role in this field to Malenkov. The proper political or 
psychological exploitation of this possibility will of necessity in- 
volve the consideration of our relations with the Chinese National- 
ist Government. If the possibility of a rift between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China becomes a real possibility and not a 
theory, as it must remain at present, the question of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government and our relation to it will be immediately 
brought to the fore. It is, however, premature to deal with this 
problem at this time and it would be most unwise to do so. 


Soviet Policy 

There are no indications as yet that there are great opportunities 
for exploitation insofar as the Soviet Union is concerned. The 
USSR presents a special problem and the considerations of nation- 
alism are not as directly visible in the case of that country. 

The long-term implications of Stalin's death will undoubtedly be 
extremely important in their effect upon Soviet foreign policy. At 
the moment, however, the following facts may be noted: 


1. We have no indications that the situation is not well in the 
hands of the new rulers. It is true that the instructions of the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Council of Ministers refer to the difficult 
situation and “the prevention of any kind of disarray and panic”. 
These would appear to be less expressions of concern at possible 
disturbances or troubles in the country as a whole than a call for 
unity and possibly a discreet note of warning to certain party orga- 
nizations. 

2. At this stage, at any rate, the Russian people are not directly 
involved in that they are playing no part in the transfer of power. 

3. It is to be expected that the first preoccupation of the new 
leadership will be to close ranks and present a united front, both to 
the ey and particularly to the outside world. There will be an 
increase of the normal tendency of dictatcrs to avoid any sign of 
weakness vis-a-vis their external enemies, in this case primarily 
the United States. 


4. This preoccupation against aa show of weakness will prob- 


ably be accompanied by great p and caution in regard to 
any new Soviet adventures or aggressive actions. Any measures on 
Soviet initiative which would run the serious risk of war would ob- 
viously be dangerous for the new regime. However, by the same 
token the new leadership will almost certainly be prepared to take 
great risks to avoid the physical loss of any territories or areas 
they have inherited from Stalin. Thus, Soviet foreign policy for a 
considerable period would appear to remain virtually unc 
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from the last phase in which Stalin was alive. It may become even 
more truculent in speech but in all probability, unless the defense 
of a previous position is involved, cautious in initiating new and 
risky adventures. 

nH 


Policy Guides 

While it is not possible to predict accurately developments, the 
following, at this juncture, might be accepted as sound guides to 
our policy: 

1. We must stand resolutely and firmly on all present positions 
and not be deflected in any of the policies for the increase of 
strength and unity in the free world. Any sign of weakness on our 
part would be most dangerously interpreted by the new leadership. 

2. Failing some sign of internal disorder or loss of control, either 
in the Soviet Union or over the satellites, of which up to the 
present there have been no si there would appear to be little 
advantage in stepping up cold war res, since increased ex- 

of hostility would probably materially assist the new 
eadershi Se eee SS Buen one aeteene Se 
of dissensions and rivalries which are certainly latent in 
iet-satellite and Soviet-Chinese relationship as well as within 
the Soviet ruling group itself. 

3. The Department of State is examining u tly the possibility 
of some initiative on the part of the West which might confront the 
new leadership with a new situation regarding decisions not previ- 
ously made under Stalin. 


No. 562 
Bohlen files, lot 74 D 349, “PSR Meetings 1957" 


Memorandum by the Under Secretary of State (Smith) to the Acting 
Director of the Psychological Strategy Board (Morgan)* 


TOP SECRET [WasHiIncTon,] March 10, 1953. 


Subject: Comments by Department of State on the Draft Outline of 
Plan for Psychological Exploitation of Stalin’s Death? 


Reference: NSC Action 728, para b (3)° 


1. The following are the preliminary comments of the Depart- 
ment of State on the reference paper which was prepared by an ad 
hoc PSB Working Party. 





‘Drafted by Robert W. Tufts of the Policy Planning Staff 

"The “Draft Outline” is not printed. The final version of the plan, reviewed and 
revised by the PSB on Mar. 19, was circulated as PSB D-40, Apr. 23. (PSB files, lot 
62 D 333, “PSB Documents”) 

*See footnote 6, Document 550 
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2. With respect to the “Plan for Psychological Operations” out- 
lined in Part II, Section lc and 1d and Section 2, the Department 
understands that operations are now being carried out along these 
lines and believes that the agencies concerned should continue to 
operate along these genera! lines. Paragraphs 2a(3), 2a(7), and 
2a(11) should be reconsidered with a view to determining whether 
these tasks should be undertaken covertly and might be contra-pro- 
ductive if undertaken overtly. 

3. With respect to Part I, Assumption 3a, it should be noted that 
these and other relevant policy papers are now under review by 
the NSC and that in the course of this review changes in policy 
with respect to specific countries and areas may be made to which 
psychological operations would have to be adjusted. 

4. With respect to Assumption 3b, the Department believes that 
the assumption is correct. It does not follow, however, that the best 
way to exploit Stalin's death at this time is by an aggressive 
heightening of cold war pressures, especially in the field of covert 
propagande. Indeed, increased pressures at this time will probably 
tend to assist the new regime to consolidate its position and might 
thus prevent the later emergence of opportunities which could be 
exploited. 

5. With respect to Assumption 3d, the Department does not be- 
lieve that a major Presidential speech along the lines indicated 
would be an advantageous move at this time, and that indeed it 
might well be contra-productive. The Department has the following 
specific comments: 


a. There should be thorough prior consultation with our major 
allies, particularly the U.K. and France. Without such consultation 

agreement on the purposes to be pursued in such a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, the Soviet regime might be able to use the meet 
7 oe oe 

The Department has seen a draft of the proposed speech which 
would commit the United States in advance to lay specific and con- 
crete proposals before the meeting of Foreign Ministers on a wide 


Roe 


the U.S. should not commit itself to make such ore it 
has formulated these . To do otherwise might result in se- 
as Giicaaiiomees G tas Peatnes. Wf team can Gaanaitins poe 
sons outside the field of foreign affairs for a Presiden speech at 
a a, Se Sees es Se SS ane 
should not a meeting of Foreign Ministers or commit us to 
anaes pees proposals for relaxation of international tensions. 


The Department believes that any speech of this kind will 
olmest certainly delay progress on EDC. 


6. With respect to Part I, Section 4, the Department is in general 
agreement with the estimate but believes that an additional point 
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should be added to the effect that the peoples of the Soviet Union 
are definitely not playing a major role in the present situation. The 
Department also believes that paragraph b(3) overstates the degree 
to which the role of the military has increased. 

7. With respect to Part I, Section 5b (“Aims”), the Department 
believes that efforts to pursue al! of these aims simultaneously 
would tend to be self-defeating. Once the main direction of our 
effort has been established, it will be possible to develop a psycho- 
logical plan to support this main effort. 

8. With respect to Part III, the Department believes that a sharp 
heightening of cold war pressures at this time would not be advan- 
tageous as a means of exploiting Stalin’s death. The Department 
further believes that Part III should be dropped for the time being. 
As decisions along the lines suggested or along other lines are 
taken, psychological plans can be revised and adjusted in order to 
take advantage of these decisions.* 





‘In a four-page memorandum to C. D. Jackson on Mar. 10, Tufts outlined in some 
memorandum to Jackson to Matthews and Nitze under cover of a memorandum of 
Mar. 10 that reads in part as follows: 

“Over last weekend | worked at the PSB headquarters on an ad hoc PSB Working 
Party to develop a ‘crash’ plan for the psychological exploitation of Stalin's death, 
having been directed to do so by Mr. C. D. Jackson, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 

“In the course of this effort I had a long discussion with Mr. C. D. Jackson in 
which I tried to develop the reasons why, although I thought the U.S. Government 
should fully exploit any opportunities afforded by Stalin’s death, I did not think the 
plans being discussed were wise. My major point was that a psychological plan 
should be developed to support the main effort of the US. Government, whatever 
that might be, and that it was difficult to devise a satisfactory psychological plan 
until the direction and nature of this main effort were known. 

“The attached memorandum is an effort to develop the underlying rationale for 
my position, for I did not feel sure that I had succeeded in clearly developing this in 
my discussion with Mr. Jackson.” (761.13/3-1053) 





No. 563 
Evenhower Library Eamsenhower papers Whitman file 
Memorandum by the Administrative Assistant to the President 
(Hughes) to the President 


TOP SECRET WasnincTton, March 10, 1953. 
—_ ~ ae and Propaganda Situation Created by Stalin's 


As you know, the opportunities and problems in this situation 
have been lengthily explored by all agencies concerned for the last 
several days. 
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This report briefly summarizes the division of opinion now clear- 
ly apparent and certain to be expressed in detail at tomorrow's 
NSC meeting.’ It has been reflected in sonferences with C. D. Jack- 
son and his special task force,* with Mr. Bohlen, and in a report 
the latter has sent me of i: e.d General Smith's attitude.* 

The debate turns on th. proposition that: (1) the U.S. should pro- 
pose in a message to the Soviet Union a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Soviet Union, France, Great Britain and the US. 
(2) this should be made public in a short speech by you, stating the 
proposal and the underlying purposes in making it. 

This line of political warfare is urged by Mr. Jackson, and the 
techniques to be exploited at this time—is virtually predicated en- 
tirely on this action. It is favored with the contentions that: 


(1) The p-esent offers a unique opportunity to exploit all stresses 
and strains within the Soviet system. 

mae ae par ange eapterpds yng Gt meted to seize 
the political initiative, to get and keep the on the defensive. 

(3) The concrete proposal for a Foreign Ministers’ meeting would 
(a) probably present the new Soviet leadership with a sudden prob- 
lem which it is unprepared to handle (b) if rejected, give the U.S. a 
huge propagan’a advantage and (c) if accepted, give us the oppor- 
tunity to press ovr case on a variety of points—from Germany to 
Korea—against an opponent who has not had time to collect his 
wits. 

(4) It would be political folly to allow the new Soviet leadership 
time to compose itself, assure domestic order and resume the for- 
eign initiative. 


This approach was quite fully explored in a meeting Mr. Jackson 
and I had with “Chip” Bohlen and Paul Nitze, head of State's 
Policy Planning Board.‘ 

The latter have reviewed the whole scene with General Smith 
and the top officers of the Department of State. Mr. Bohlen has re- 
ported to me their disagreement with the above. Their reasons can 
be summarized: 


(1) The immediate present is probably not the time of maximum 
opportunity in dealing with the new Soviet leadership. For the 
present, this leadership is bound into unity by a forced sense of ur- 
gency—a we-must-hang-together-or-we-shall- separately state 


‘See Document 566 

? Presumably reference is to the ad hoc PSB Working Party which prepared the 
“Draft Outline of Plan for Paychological Exploitation of Stalin's Death”. not print- 
ed. Regarding the fina! version of the plan, see footnote ° s. prea 

*Presumably reference is to a letter of Mar. 9 from Uohlen to Hughes. (Bohlen 
files, lot 74 D 349, “PSB Meetings”) 

*No record of such a meeting has been found 
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of mind. Stress and dissension wil] take time, some weeks or 
months, to manifest themselves. 

(2) Any serious proposal of the nature of a Foreign Ministers 
meeting would demand careful prior consultation with the British 
and French—demanding at least some delay before it could be 

(3) Without the content of such a proposal, a Presidential speech 
would have neither substance nor clearly defined purpose. 

(4) The announcement of a proposed or agreed-upon Foreign Min- 
isters meeting would tend to throw into low gear all the work on 
ae ee eee CeneEneEeD Sep Suet ees ie a) cag on 

r. Eden. 


As you can see, all this resolves itself into a clear, simple conflict 
between two propositions: 

a. Presented a unique opportunity to exploit the deep and inher- 
ent weaknesses of the Soviet system, we cannot afford to fail to act 
affirmatively and quickly. 

b. Presented a situation of unknown potentialities, we can well 
afford to give the internal stresses of the Soviet system time to 
become acute—and, in the meanwhile, nothing is better calculated 
to increase Soviet nervous strain than studied American silence. 

Emmet J. HUGHES 





No. 564 
Ewmenhower Lobrary Emenhower papers. Whitman file 


Prime Minister Churchill to President Eisenhower' 


TOP SECRET [Lonpon, March 11, 1953.) 


I am sure that everyone will want to know whether you still con- 
template a meeting with the Soviets. I remember our talk at Ber- 
nie’s* when you told me I was welcome to meet Stalin if I thought 
fit and that you intended to offer to do so. I understood this as 
meaning that you did not want us to go together, but now there is 
no more Stalin I wonder whether this makes any difference to your 
view about separate approaches to the new regime or whether 
there is a possibility of collective action. When I know how you feel 





‘Transmitted in a letter of Mar 11 from British Ambassador Sir Roger Makins to 
President 

"Presumably reference is to Bernard Baruch, financial expert and sometime ad- 
viser to various US. Presidents. Prime Minister Churchill visited the United States 
in January 1953. In the course of that visit, Churchill met with then President-elect 
Eisenhower at Baruch’s home ~ ee ee ee eee 
senhower, Mandate for Change, p. 97. No official record of the conversation has 
been found. 
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now that the personalities are altered | can make up my own mind 
on what to advise the Cabinet. 

I have the feeling that we might both of us together or separate 
ly be called to account if no attempt were made to turn over a leaf 
so that a new page would be started with something more coherent 
on it than a series of casual and dangerous incidents at the many 
points of contact between the two divisions of the world. I cannot 
doubt you are thinking deeply on this which holds the first place in 
my thoughts. I do not think I met Malenkov but Anthony and I 
have done a lot of business with Molotov. 

I am so glad we have reached an agreement about joint negotia- 
tions in Egypt. 

Kindest regards. 


WINSTON 


TilLli Bile 


President E:senhower to Prime Minister Churchill’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHincTon, March 11, 1953.) 

The subject raised in your message of today* has been engaging 
our attention here for some days. We are convinced that a move 
giving to the world some promise of hope, which will have the vir- 
tues of simplicity and persuasiveness, should be made quickly. A 
number of ideas have been advanced, but none of them has been 
completely acceptable. 

At our meeting in New York® I by no means meant to reject the 
possibility that the leaders of the West might sometime have to 
make some collective move if we are to achieve progress in lessen- 
ing the world's tensions. 

However, even now I tend to doubt the wisdom of a formal muilti- 
lateral meeting since this would give our opponent the same kind 
of opportunity he has so often had to use such a meeting simulta- 
neously to balk every reasonable effort of ourselves and to make of 
the whole occurrence another propaganda mill for the Soviet. It is 
entirely possible, however, that your government and ourselves, 
and probably the French, should agree upon some general purpose 
and program under which each would have a specific part to play. 





‘Transmitted in telegram 6047 to London, Mar 11, for immediate delivery to 
Prime Minister Churchill 
2 


Supra. 
*See footnote 2, supra. 
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I am sure that Foster Dulles wil! attempt to keep im rather close 
touch with Anthony regarding possibilities and any tentative con- 
clusions we may reach. 

Warm regards. 
lx 





No. 566 
tasenteowet Laprary Easennower papetes Whitrnen fie 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 136th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, March 11, 1953" 


TOP SECRET  #&EYES ONLY 

Present at the 136th meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission* (for Item 1 only); General Collins for 
the Chairman, Joirt Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the Administrative Assistant to the President for National 
Security Matters; the Special Assistant to the President for Cold 
War Operations; the Military Liaison Officer; the Executive Secre- 
tary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 

There follows a general account of the main positions taken and 
the chief points made at this meeting. 

[Here follows discussion of agenda item 1, “The Development of 
Practical Nuclear Power’”’.| 


2 The Effect of Stalin's Death (NSC Action No. 728;* SE-39*) 


The Director of Central Intelligence led off discussion of this 
item with an oral summary of the special estimate (SE-39) on the 
subject prepared in response to the Council's request at the previ- 
ous meeting. In commenting on the governmental changes in 
Russia which would follow upon Stalin's death, Mr. Dulles noted its 
striking similarity to the close-knit organization for defense set up 
by Stalin during the second World War. The great question con- 
fronting intelligence officers was to determine whether this new 
set-up in Russia constituted personal dictatorship by Malenkov, or 
some sort of committee control. Mr. Dulles thought the latter the 





‘Drafted by Gleason on Mar 12 
*Lewis L. Strauss 

*See footnote 6, Dacument 550 
*Infra. 
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more likely. Certainly, he went on to say the new regime in the 
Soviet Union was less sure of itself than its predecessor. It may not 
be more adventurous than the Stalin regime, but it may also prove 
less successful in handling itself and the outside world. 

Mr. Dulles then discussed first the effect of Stalin's death on the 
Communist Parties outside the USSR. The fringe membership of 
these Parties, he believed, might now be more vulnerable, but the 
hard core membership would be but slightly affected it was unlike 
ly that Kremlin control of the satellites would be seriously threat- 
ened, and he anticipated no significant change in the hostility of 
Yugoslavia toward the Kremlin. Similarly, no immediate change 
was to be anticipated in Russia's relations with Communist China, 
though Moscow would have to deal with Mao with the utmost care 
and tact. 

Thereafter, Mr. Dulles summarized the reactions of the foreign 
offices of the free world toward Stalin's death, noting that in most 


At the conclusion of Mr. Dulles’ estimate, the President reiterat- 
ed a belief which he had stated earlier to the Council, that Stalin 
had never actually been undisputed ruler of the Soviet Union. Con- 
trary to the views of many of our intelligence agencies, the Presi- 
dent persisted in believing that the Government of the Soviet 





*See Document 62 
"Dated Nov. 23, 1948; for text, see Foreign Relations, 1948, vol 1, Part 2. p. 662 
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had provided the United States Government with its first signifi- 
cant and normal opportunity to seize the imitiative. It seemed to 
Mr. Jackson that the use of the words “disarray”, “panic”, and 
“lack of unity”, in Malenkow's recent speeches, was very signifi- 
cant. The use of such terms either constituted a serious boner by 


Jackson stated that the draft plan was to be considered both as a 
dramatic psychological move and also as a serious policy proposal 
not to be dismissed as merely a propaganda effort. The point of de 
parture in the plan was an address by the President to be made as 
early as possible and not later, he hoped, than the first of next 
week. The draft of such a Presidential address had been prepared.’ 
It contained no mere pious platitudes, but a real bite. Notably, it 
had the President call for a Foreign Ministers Conference of the 


Mr. Jackson then noted that of course objections to his plan had 
been raised in the course of putting it together. Most of the objec- 
tions centered in the Department of State. Mr. Jackson proposed to 
discuss these objections, but Secretary Dulles interposed to say that 
perhaps this task had best be done by him. Mr. Jackson readily 
agreed, but said he did wish to point out that we are, as he put it, 
ready to shoot. He was convinced that this was the greatest oppor- 
tunity presented to the United States in many years to seize the 
ee See Se Se ee ae ene oe 


| 
| 
i 
; 
3 
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Secretary Dulles began his statement by observing that he per- 


ional a 
their respective countries to the relatively unknown individual who 
the Secretary, was to play up this netionaliem and discontent for 


lition. We must draw together and not fall apart at this moment in 
history, and it s»r™med especially doubtful to the Secretary of State 
as to whether thi vas the appropriate moment to carry the offen- 
sive direct to the woviet Union. The Soviet was now involved in a 
family funeral, and it might be best to wait until the corpse was 
buried and the mourners gone off to their homes to read the will, 
before we begin our campaign to create discord in the family. If we 
moved precipitately we might very well enhance Soviet family loy- 
alty and disrupt the free world’s. 

Furthermore, Secretary Dulles stated his belief that another con- 
sideration should be uppermost in our minds at this time. This was 
@ moment in history when the people of the United States and of 
the free world generally feel that some great new effort should be 
made to stake out a new course. We mustn't let this opportunity 











pass or let our people down. We certainly cannot be totally nege- 
tive in our reactions to what had occurred in Russia, but whatever 
we do decide to do must be done carefully and with equal consider- 
ation as to its effect on the USSR and on the free world. According- 
ly, with regard to Mr. Jackson's specific proposal of a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers, Secretary Dulles could not but feel that 
such a meeting would have quite disastrous effects on our ties with 
our allies unless we obtained their prior consent to the agenda for 
such a meeting. They would believe our leadership erratic, ventur- 
ous, and arbitrary. Secretary Dulles said he felt especially con- 
cerned at the proposal in Mr. Jackson's plan, to place discussion of 
German unity on the agenda for such a Foreign Ministers meeting. 
Discussion of German unity in such a forum at this time would 
ruin every prospect of ratification of the European Defense Com- 
munity by the parliamentarians of the several states It would un- 
dermine the positions of Chancellor Adenauer* and of Prime Minis 
ters Mayer*® and de Gasperi'® who had actually staked their fo- 
tures on the ratification of the EDC treaties 

In addition to this, if we call the new Soviet regime to take part 
in a Foreign Ministers Conference, history proved that the Soviets 
would simply dig up all their old plans for Foreign Ministers meet- 
ings, would resort to all their devices for delay and obstruction 
Nothing positive would be achieved, and meanwhile the neutral- 
ists, and all those who were hostile to a more united Europe, would 
take new heart. Secretary Dulles said that he was in no position to 
did, but he was sure that the proposal to discuss German unity 
with the Soviets in a Foreign Ministers Conference was tanta- 
mount to inviting the fall of the French, German and Italian Gov- 
ernments, and possibly even rendering Mr. Eden's position in the 
British Government untenable. Thus he felt compelled to advise 
against this part of Mr. Jackson's plan 

Turning now, Secretary Dulles said, to something positive and 
constructive, he suggested that the President's speech should sub 
stitute, for the proposal of a Foreign Ministers Conference, a call 
for the end of hostilities in Asia generally, and in Korea and Indo 
China specifically, under appropriate safeguards If the new Soviet 
regime could be persuaded to agree to something like this, the path 
would be open to further negotiations on other matters. Such an 
approach seemed to the Secretary of State better than to begin 
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now to satisfy American opinion that no attempt to cause the 
Soviet to change its spots had been let unexplored. 

When the Se retary of State had concluded his opening remarks, 
the President asked him in what form he would present his ideas 
to the world. 

Secretary Dulles replied that he agreed that the opening gun 
should be a speech by the President. Mr. Jackson added that this 
could be done over television, the address to be directed, on the one 
hand, to the peoples of the Soviet Union and, on the other, to the 
peoples of the United States and the free world. 

The President inquired how it would be possible, in view of the 
jamming, to get any such message through to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Jackson replied that while there might indeed be jamming of 
any broadcast to the peoples of the Soviet Union, the President's 
message would certainly get through to the officials of the Soviet 
Government and would be widely heard in the satellite states. 

The President then informed the Council that he had received 
some days ago, and prior to the death of Stalin, a suggestion for a 
speech from Mr. Sam Lubell, for whose opinions the President had 
considerable respect. Lubell had written the President of his belief 
that in our efforts to influence the Soviets as well as the people of 
the free world, we should give up any more appeals with regard to 
specific issues, such as Korea, and concentrate instead on our de- 
termination to raise the general standard of living throughout the 
world; to suggest, for instance, that no more than 10% of the re- 
sources of the different countries of the world should be devoted to 
armaments, and all the rest to the provision of food, shelter, and 
consumers goods. The President noted that the peoples of the 
Soviet Union had for years now been promised, after the comple- 
tion of each successive Five-Year Plan, that their own personal 
needs and aspirations would be considered by their government. 
They had been disappointed in each case. Accordingly, what we 
should now do is propose that the standard of living throughout 
the world be raised at once, not at some indefinite time in the 
future. Such an appeal as this might really work. On the other 
hand, the President said, he could not but share Secretary Dulles’ 
anxiety about the wisdom of a four-power meeting. We all know 
that the Soviets would stall indefinitely on the agenda for such a 
meeting. We do need something dramatic to rally the peoples of 
the world around some idea, some hope, of a better future. A four- 
power conference would not do it, but the President might say that 
he would be ready and willing to meet with anyone anywhere from 
the Soviet Union provided the basis for the meeting was honest 
and practical. 
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Secretary Dulles expressed great interest in this idea of the 
President's, and said that it seemed to him to be supported by the 
enormous difficulty experienced by the Soviet Union in keeping 
their satellites from participation in the Marshall Plan. 

Certainly, the President replied, the economic incentive would 
have terrific attraction in Russia if it could be got over to the ordi- 
nary people. 

Mr. Jackson interrupted to say that there seemed to him another 
side to the position that Secretary Dulles had taken. It certainly 
seemed conceivable to Mr. Jackson that one of the main reasons 
for the cool attitude of many Europeans to our goal for unity in 
Europe stemmed from real doubts about the long-range commit- 
ment of the United States to support European unity and defense. 
If the full weight and majesty of American statesmanship and di- 
plomacy could be rallied behind the objective of getting the EDC 
treaties signed, Mr. Jackson was convinced there would be no fur- 
ther worries about the overthrow of the present regimes in West- 
ern Europe. Indeed, nothing would be more effective in building 
them up. This, said Mr. Jackson, seemed to him to be the great op- 
portunity presented to a great Secretary of State. 

The President replied with a question as to whether Mr. Jackson 
assumed that such pressure has not already been brought to bear 
by our diplomats. It most certainly had been, in the President's 
own experience. The real difficulty and the real explanation of the 
instability of these Western European governments came from the 
fact that they were afraid of their own peoples. Thus European 
unity had become a political issue. The governments were all in 
favor of it, but they were afraid of their peoples. 

To this statement Secretary Dulles added again his view that if 
an attempt were made to create German unity by some other vehi- 
cle than the EDC, then certainly the EDC would be finished. 

The President again said that emphasis in the current psycholog- 
ical plan, and notably in his speech, must be on the simple theme 
of a higher living standard for all the world, and he suggested that 
Mr. Jackson and his colleagues take a look at this and all the other 
ideas which had been advanced, and come up with a new plan for 
the steps that we should take. The focus, the President said, should 
be on the common man’s yearning for food, shelter, and a decent 
standard of living. This was a universal desire and we should re- 
spond to it. 

Mr. Stassen stated that plainly the country’s greatest asset at 
this juncture was the leadership of President Eisenhower, and that 
every effort should be made to project the President's leadership 
and personality throughout the rest of the world. In addition to 
emphasizing the standard of living as the goal sought by the Presi- 
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dent, Mr. Jackson's plan should also stress the moral values repre- 
sented in the President. 

The President seemed somewhat skeptical of this latter point, 
saying that we had stressed our moral values consistently in the 
past. He preferred, therefore, that the emphasis he placed on rais- 
ing material standards for the common people throughout the 
world. This, he thought, might even result in a settlement in 
Korea. 

Mr. Stassen then inquired what might be the effect if the Presi- 
dent in his speech were to propose an immediate and complete 
cease-fire in Korea. 

The President commented that the Russians had already made 
such a proposal. 

Secretary Dulles pointed out the implication represented by the 
prisoner-of-war problem, and General Collins added to this by 
warning that if we called for a cease-fire we would have to stop the 
bombing of Communist communications end military targets. The 
Communists would thus be able to pile up supplies, and we should 
quickly find ourselves very vulnerable to attack. 

Secretary Wilson expressed complete agreement with General 
Collins. 

Thereafter the Council discussed for some time the question of 
how and when, and in what forum, the President should make his 
address. No firm conclusions were reached on any of these points, 
although the President stated his own belief that the question of 
when and how his speech was to be delivered was almost as impor- 
tant as its content. 

The National Security Council: ** 


a. Noted an intelligence estimate on the subject presented orally 
by the Director of Central Intelligence, based on a special estimate 
(SE-39) circulated at the meeting. 

b. Noted and discussed “A P Plan for a Psychological 
Warfare Offensive”, presented orally by the Special Assistant to 
the President for Cold War Operations, based on a written report 
prepared with the assistance of the Psychological Strategy Board 
and its staff. 

c. Noted the views of the Secretary of State on the policy implica- 
tions of Stalin’s death, and the Secretary's reactions to the pro- 


posed psychological plan. 
d. Agreed: 


(1) That Stalin’s death presents an opportunity for the asser- 
tion of world leadership by President Eisenhower in the inter- 
ests of security, peace, and a higher standard of living for all 


peoples. 





''Paragraphs a-d and the Note constitute NSC Action No. 734 
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(2) That the Special Assistant to the President for Cold War 

should immediately draft an address by the Presi- 

Tick in tie Th ates Aeon ah aie eee, for early de- 
livery at a time and place to be determined. 

(3) That there should be a coordinated and sustained empha- 
sis and follow-up on this address by all appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies, both at home and abroad. 

Note: The action in d-(2) above subsequently referred to the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Cold War Operations for imple- 
mentation. The action in d-(3) above subsequently referred to the 
Psychological Strategy Board for implementation. 

[Here follows discussion of agenda items 3-5, concerning develop- 
ments in Iran, United States objectives with respect to Latin Amer- 





ica, and the NSC status of projects. ]} 
S. Everett GLEASON 
No. 567 
INR-NIE files 
Special Estimate’ 
SECRET WASHINGTON, March 12, 1953. 
SE-39 


PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEATH OF STALIN AND OF THE 
ELEVATION OF MALENKOV TO LEADERSHIP IN THE USSR 


FOREWORD 


This is a provisional estimate. The subjects herein treated will be 
taken into account in NIE-65, “Soviet Bloc Capabilities through 
1957,”* and treated more fully in NIE-90, “Soviet Bloc Capabilities 
through Mid-1955.""* 





‘Regarding Special Estimates, see footnote 1, Document 554. According to a note 
on the cover sheet of this estimate, the intelligence organizations of the Depart- 
ments of State, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force and the Joint Staff partici- 
pated in the preparation of this estimate. The note indicates further that all mem- 
bers of the IAC concurred in this estimate on Mar. 10, but attention was drawn to 
the footnotes of the Deputy Director for Intelligence, the Joint Staff. 

An advanced text of SE-39 was summarized by Allen Dulles at the 136th meeting 
of the National Security Council on Mar. 11; see the memorandum of discussion, 
supra. 

?Document 599. 

"Dated Aug. 18. (INR-NIE files) 
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The Initial Transfer of Authority 

1. The problem of transfer of power is one of the most difficult 
which the Soviet system could face. The important initial step, the 
formal transfer of authority, with Malenkov as titular leader, has 
apparently been effected with remarkable rapidity and precision. 
The smoothness of the transfer of authority and the speed with 
which the Government and Party posts were filled, suggest an 
acute awareness on the part of the Soviet leaders of the dangers 
inherent in the situation,* and that the necessary plans to bring 
about the change were prepared, at least in outline, well in ad- 
vance of Stalin's death. 

2. Malenkov’s key position in the Soviet Communist Party 
throughout the past fourteen years, his conspicuous and apparently 
planned elevation since 1948, his prominent role at and since the 
19th Party Congress, and the accolade accorded him by Beria at 
Stalin’s funeral suggest that there will be no immediate challenge 
to his position. However, we cannot estimate whether he has the 
qualities of leadership necessary to consolidate his position and to 
attain unchallenged power, since he has always operated with the 
backing of Stalin. Neither is it possible to estimate with confidence 
the capabilities or probable courses of action of his possible oppo- 
nents. 

3. A struggle for power could develop within the Soviet hierarchy 
at any time. Given the nature of the Soviet state, such a struggle 
would probably be carried on within the Party organization and 
higher echelons of the bureaucracy. In any case, the peoples of the 
USSR are unlikely to participate actively in the struggle. Even if a 
struggle should break out in the near future, we believe that the 
hold of the Communist Party over the USSR is not likely to be 
shaken quickly. We do not believe that such a struggle would in 





*In the new organization, Malenkov apparently now holds the same titular posi- 
tion within the Presidium and the Secretariat of the Party and in the Council of 
Ministers which Stalin held. In the Council of Ministers, power has been concentrat- 
ed in the hands of Malenkov as Chairman and four First Deputy Chairmen: Beria, 
Molotov, Bulganin, and Kaganovich. These five make up the Presidium of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. It may be significant that this body closely parallels in nature and 
membership the wartime Committee of State Defense under Stalin. The concentra- 
tion of power has been increased, and the top party and government organs have 
been reduced in number and size. The new organization of Party and Government 
and the extensive reorganization and merger of several major industries under Ma- 
lenkov appear to tighten and streamline the administrative system. [Footnote in the 
source text.] 
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itself lead the rulers of the USSR deliberately to initiate general 
war.* 
Probable Consequences of Death of Stalin 

Effects upon the Bases of Soviet Power 

4. The economic and military bases of Soviet power are unlikely 
to be immediately affected by Stalin’s death. However, the new 
leadership may prove less successful in maintaining and strength- 
ening these bases of Soviet power. 

5. The effect of Western diplomatic or psychological moves on 
Soviet stability and strength cannot be estimated without know!l- 
edge of the contemplated moves. However, we believe that the 
USSR is politically more vulnerable today than before Stalin's 
death. The new leadership will have difficult policy decisions to 
face, and these difficulties may be increased by personal rivalries 
for power which would reduce Soviet strength and the cohesion of 
the international Communist movement. 

Effects upon Soviet Policies 

6. In the near future, the new Soviet leadership will almost cer- 
tainly pursue the foreign and domestic policies established during 
recent years. In particular, it will probably continue to emphasize 
unremitting hostility to the West (including the tactic of splitting 
the West), the enlargement of the Bloc economic base, and the in- 
crease of Bloc military power. 

7. The death of Stalin removes an autocrat who, while ruthless 
and determined to spread Soviet power, did not allow his ambitions 
to lead him into reckless courses of action in his foreign policy. It 
would be unsafe to assume that the new Soviet regime will have 
Stalin's skill in avoiding general war. At least initially, the regime 
will also lack his freedom of action and his ability to manoeuvre, 
since it will not possess Stalin’s immense prestige and authority. 
Specifically, in foreign policy, the new regime will probably find it 
more difficult to abandon positions than did Stalin and might feel 
itself compelled to react more strongly if moves of the West con- 
fronted it with the need for major decisions. Conversely, the new 
leadership will probably exercise caution in the near future in 





*The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, believes that paragraph 3 
should read: “A struggle for power could develop within the Soviet hierarchy at any 
time. Given the nature of the Soviet state, such a struggle would probably be car- 


ried on within the Party organization. However, any serious disagreement could 
well have much more widespread effects, involving the Army or large sections of the 
population. If such a struggle should break out in the near future, we believe that 
the hold of the Communist Party over the USSR is not likely to be shaken quickly. 
So long as the struggle is confined within the Kremlin, we do not believe that it 
would lead the rulers of the USSR deliberately to initiate general war.” [Footnote in 
the source text.) 
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taking action which it thought would force the West to make com- 
parable decisions. If the West should suggest re-examination of the 
principal issues which have divided East and West, the new Soviet 
government would probably adhere to established Soviet positions. 
However, the new government would probably show a less sure 
hand in dealing with new issues or in handling new Western pro- 
posals.* 

8. The new Soviet regime probably fears that, while it is in the 
process of consolidating its power, the West may make aggressive 
moves against the Bloc. It would probably view with extreme suspi- 
cion any new moves made by the West, particularly those involving 
long-range air forces or military forces close to the Bloc frontiers. 

Effects upon the Peoples of the USSR 

9. The death of Stalin removes the man who had been built up to 
the status of a demi-god. To many of the people of the USSR, he 
was the man of steel who had raised Russia to industrial and mili- 
tary power, who had withstood the German attack, and who had 
led the peoples of the USSR to the greatest military victory in Rus- 
sian history. Stalin’s death will be a psychological shock to large 
numbers of Soviet people. However, we estimate that this shock in 
itself will not affect the stability of the new regime. 

Effects upon the Bloc and the International Communist Move- 
ment 

10. For some time, no successor to Stalin will be able to achieve 
comparable status or similar significance as a symbol of the inter- 
national Communist movement and as the undisputed leader of 
world Communism. This may have some effect upon the rank and 
file, at least temporarily, but the cohesion of the hard core of the 
Communist movement outside the Bloc is not likely to be impaired. 
If there should be a struggle for power within the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, the cohesion of the Communist movement outside the 
Bloc would almost certainly be weakened. 





*The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, believes that paragraph 7 


should read: “The death of Stalin removes an autocrat who, while ruthless and de- 
termined to spread Soviet power, chose courses of action which although causing the 
Western world to rearm, did not result in general war during his lifetime. It would 
be unsafe to assume that the new Soviet leadership will either desire or be able to 
choose courses of action that will avoid precipitation of general war. At least initial- 
ly, the Soviet regime may lack freedom of action and the ability to manoeuvre since 
it does not possess Stalin's immense prestige and authority On the other hand par- 
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11. Kremlin control over the European Satellites is so firm that 
we do not believe it will be impaired merely by the death of Stalin. 
However, in the unlikely event that a struggle in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party should spread to the Soviet Army and the Soviet Se- 
curity Forces, Soviet control over the Satellites would almost cer- 
tainly be shaken. 

12. Relations between Tito and Moscow are unlikely to change as 
a result of the death of Stalin. The antagonism was not personal, 
but arose from a genuine clash of Yugoslav national interests with 
the Soviet Communist Party. Moreover, both sides have taken ac- 
tions and adopted positions which would be extremely difficult to 
reverse. The Kremlin could not recognize Tito as an independent 
Communist ally without undermining its position with the Europe- 
an Satellites. 

13. We do not believe that Tito’s influence within the Satellites 
or within Communist Parties outside the Bloc will increase, unless 
there should be a prolonged struggle for power in the USSR. 

14. We believe that Stalin's death will have no immediate effect 
upon Sino-Soviet cooperation or upon Chinese Communist foreign 
policies. However, no successor to Stalin will have prestige and au- 
thority in Asia comparable to his. The stature of Mao as leader and 
theoretician of Asian Communism will inevitably increase with the 
disappearance of the former supreme leader. Mao will almost cer- 
tainly have more influence in the determination of Bloc policy af- 
fecting Asia. He almost certainly will not seek leadership of the 
international Communist movement. The new Moscow leadership 
will probably deal cautiously with Mao; if it does not, serious 
strains in Sino-Soviet relations will almost certainly develop. 


Probable Western Reaction to Death of Stalin and Elevation of 
Malenkov 


15. We believe that in general the Western European leaders will 
be disposed for the time being to conduct the East-West struggle 
with greater hesitancy and caution. They will probably fear that 
any immediate Western pressure on the Bloc would increase the 
danger of war and facilitate the stabilization of authority in the 
USSR. They will also probably hope that, if Western pressure is 
not exerted, the problems involved in the consolidation of the au- 
thority of the new regime of the USSR will bring about at least a 
temporary relaxation of tensions and enable them to postpone dis- 


agreeable policy decisions. 
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No. 568 
Easertomer Litrery Dulies papers Memorands of Teiephune (anverestion 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation With the President, by the 
Secretary of State 


SECRET Wasuincron, March 16, 1953. 
PERSONAL AND PRIVATE 

1. Speech on Peace. | told the President we had worked hard over 
the week end and now had a draft, which was being rewritten, and 
which I thought deserved his study.' I told him that I thought it 
was even more essential that he make such a speech, in view of 
Malenkov's speech of yesterday.* The President seemed disposed to 
move ahead, and said it was too bad that he had not made his 
speech before Malenkov. 

2. UK. Bomber. | mentioned that the U.K. bomber, shot down 
near the border, according to our information had been trespassing 
rather deeply into Soviet territory as a result of operating on dead 
reckoning under overcast conditions.* 

[Here follows a brief discussion of the Egyptian situation. | 

4. Bohlen. | spoke of the Bohlen situation* and the President in- 
dicated that he had not the slightest intention of withdrawing Boh- 
len’s name.* He asked me to speak to Sen. Taft.* I told him of cer- 





"The Mar. 20 draft is not printed. (PPS files, lot 65 D 563, “President's Speech”) 
For text of the address, see Document 583. 

*In a brief statement on foreign affairs to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
Mar. 15, Chairman Malenkov spoke of the readiness of the Soviet Union to settle 
peacefully all unresolved or disputed questions with other nations, including the 
United States, by mutual agreement. For the translated text of Malenkov's address, 
see Documents (R.L.1.A.) for 1953, pp. 11-13. 

"On Mar. 12, a British RAF bomber on a training flight in Germany was shot 
down by Soviet fighters for allegedly penetrating over East Germany 

*Regarding the nomination of Charles E. Bohlen to be Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, see Document 546. 

‘Secretary Dulles telephoned Bohlen on Mar. 16. Bohlen was at home with the 
measles. Accerding to Dulles the conversation proceeded as follows 

“The Secretary told him that he had talked with the President and that there was 
no weakening of the President's determination to stand by his nomination. The Sec- 
retary said that he called him because he wanted to be very sure that Bohlen would 
not do anything to embarrass the President Mr. He wg terete gee 


son iso woubd ert, Uxmans Gat waht tanne tho Penaliions to on eubeonmien sat. 
tion. 


“Mr. Bohlen said he had no intention of it, none whatever.” (Eisenhower Library, 
Dulles papers) 

*According to his memorandum of a telephone conversation with Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio on Mar. 16, Secretary Dulles explained that President Eisenhower 
was determined to stand behind the Bohlen nomination 


Continued 














Microfilm telegram files, Moacow FY 54 Telegram 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, March 18, 1953—2 p. m. 

1330. Following further impressions emerge from close scrutiny 
actions and words new Soviet Government. 

Present leaders have a style of their own. Freed from Stalin's op- 
pressive presence they speak in their own right and it is noticeable 
Malenkov's latest speeches different from manner he adopted at 
19th Congress. * Emphasis so far placed on colleagual unity al- 





‘The comparion appears oy among Malenhors ns - af Oct. 5, 1952, his ora- 
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organizations probably used displace non-Malenkov-Beria men and 
demotions may have aroused some bitterness. Key to stability 
doubtless lies in ability Malenkov and Beria to work together and 
although question is academic as long as cooperation continues, in- 
teresting to speculate who is really more powerful. 

peals to internal and external public. Populace may have been 
fearful that Stalin who at least kept country out of war with West 
might be replaced by adventurous successors. Although credit 
given to Stalin to that extent, purges, vigilance measures and anti- 
US campaign seem to have created real feeling nervousness just 
prior to Stalin's death. On taking power Malenkov obviously en- 
deavored quickly reassure populace by general statements peaceful 
intentions. From what we can guess, Russian people relatively 
immune to anti-US indoctrination and on contrary genuinely 
afraid of prospect war with US which they knew Russia could not 
“get at” and deat. Paradoxically, one most popular measures 
regime could adopt would probably be cessation anti-US campaign. 
On the other hand regime may be faced by dilemma of being forced 
continue spector external threat to evoke solidarity and also by in- 
ability to make external concessions for fear being considered 
weak. Close watch must be kept over propaganda line which is 
temporarily more restrained. 

Regimes three biggest problems are maintenance living stand- 
ards and relations with US and China, assuming satellites can be 
held together by police measures. Malenkov has given general as- 
surances on all three accounts. Difficult to say which will have 
precedence but seems likely Malenkov is endeavoring maintain 
line with China before dealing with US. When examined closely his 
professions of friendly intentions do not go beyond if indeed as far 
as recent Peace Congress protestations. Improvement living condi- 
tions which would be useful to regime during transitional! period 
and would assist in maintenance of order depends in large part on 
relaxation tension with US. While regirne may be impelled toward 
this objective, difficult however to foresee any over-all settlement 
with West which would not basically undermine Soviet foreign 
policy position. Question is whether government will even try 
piecemeal concessions to obtain advantage relaxation Western de- 
fense measures and semblance peaceful coexistence. Until now, we 
see no concrete evidence government has departed from Stalinist 
world plans, although with the event of new men and possibly dif- 
ferent conditions in relationship with China more flexible methods 
may be attempted. 

Bram 
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No. 570 


Saste PSB fier ct £2 DE PSB Decumens 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Bonbright) to the Under Secretary of State 
(Smith? 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,) March 18, 1953. 

Subject: b guns Ease Sie. 3, SGD Seesting Hane 2, Draft Outline 
Plan ical Exploitation of Stalin's Death, draft of 
March 13, 1 

Background 


This is a revision of the paper of the same title discussed at a 
meeting of the National Security Council on March 11* and re- 


version on Said doo Hanetuaoeh enmmanted & ons Coen, 
dum to Mr. George A. Morgan, Acting Director of the PSB, on 
March 10.° The new version does, however, contain several alterna- 
comment at the meeting of the Board probably would not be profit- 


1. That with regard to Part I, which establishes the framework of 
the plan you express the view that, the need for taking prompt and 
effective psychological action is acknowledged, although the real 
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vation of Malenkow to Leadership in the USSR.” You might add 
that the Department prefers version A rather than version B of the 
aims set forth in the section on “Strategic Concept” on page 6 of 
Part | Recommendations for changes in the language of the re 
vised paper of March 13 are being transmitted under separate 
cover to Mr. Morgan and members of the PSB. 

2 With regard to Part Il of the paper “Plans for Psychological 
Operations,” you might recommend that discussion of overt and 
covert psychological operations be completely separate in order to 
facilitate ready handling and appropriate declassification of sec- 
tions of the paper. This can readily be accomplished by a slight re 
arrangement of the order. The specific tasks set forth for the overt 
media have been refined, sharpened and elaborated on the basis of 
recommendations made in the document and of the views of the ge- 
ographic bureaus in the Department. Proposed revisions of Part II 
referred to above are set forth in the paper being transmitted 
under separate cover to Mr. Morgan and members of the PSB. 

3. As for Part Ill, “Recommendations for Political, Military and 
Economic Substantive Actions”, you might suy that the Depart- 
ment reaffirms the position taken in its memorandum to Mr. 
Morgan of March 10. The Department recogaizes the need for co 
ordinated political, military and economic “ction in taking advan- 
tage of the situation that now exists but the Department continues 
to believe that Part III should be dropped from the paper and deci- 
sions along the lines suggested should be considered at such time 
as heightened pressure is determined to be desirable. 





No. 571 


State PSB files tot 62 D 333 PSB Meetongs 


Memorandum of an Informal Meeting of the Psychological Strategy 
Board, Washington, March 19, 1953' 


TOP SECRET 
Place: Office of the Under Secretary of State 
Present: Messrs. Jackson, Smith, Kyes, Dulles, Stassen, Phillips, 


Agenda Item 1. The March 13th revision of the draft plan® on 
Stalin's death was further revised as follows: 





'Prepared by George A Morgan, Acting Director 

"The Mar. 13 revision of the draft plan is not printed The 28-page paper was 
similar to the final version circulated as PSB D-40, Apr. 23. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, 
“PSB Documents”) The exceptions are indicated 
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record of this conversation, dated November 16, is in file 757.13/11- 
1653. 


No. 827 
7538 51-27 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Denmark (Coe) to the Department of State ' 


TOP SECRET COPENHAGEN, January 27, 1954—5 p. m. 


374. Re proposal (B) Deptel 483, January & (sent Paris Topol 757, 
Oslo 488, Bonn 2004). ? 

1. No answer from Danes likely prior assessment results Berlin 
conference * which both politicians and people hope, and some 
think, will produce basis for general international! relaxation. 

2. We expect Danish reply to be negative. In absence dramatic 
worsening international atmosphere we expect continuation 
present state of Danish public opinion in which majority opposed 
increase in defense expenditure and according recent Gallup poll 
favors reductions. In face this attitude and given traditional cau- 
tion and timidity Danish politicians, it has seemed to us most un- 
likely government would make any serious or effective attempt 
secure upward revision of military expenditures. Foreign Minister 
flatly stated on January 25 that government would not. Basic 
doubts re NATO capacity and intent defend Denmark, so often re- 
ported, plus general Danish doubt that Danish contribution signifi- 
cant factor in any case, still persist and militate against change. 

3. From economic point of view Danes have thought their mili- 
tary budgets financed approximately 60 percent cost: their military 
establishment sver past five years, balance being borne by MDAP. 
FY 1955 bi:dget will fall short meeting Danish-defined require- 
ments by 40 percent. While we believe Danish economy capable 
suyporting higher level defense expenditures we consider any revi- 
sm upward most unlikely in view political attitudes cited. Thus 
cost of any expansion would in reality fall on US. 

4. Manpower in sufficient numbers is available but lacks any 
training. However, in view fact military highly unattractive to 
most Danes, difficulty in recruiting could be anticipated. 





' Repeated to Paris, Oslo, and Bonn. 

* Telegram 483 requested that the Embassy in Copenhagen comment on the ca- 
pacity of Deamark to improve its Air Force to the degree necessary for meeting 
SHAPE requirements for the defense of Northern Europe. (759.5/1-854) 

* For documentation concerning the Berlin Conference, Jan. 25-Feb. 18, 1954, see 
vol. vu, Part 1, pp. 601 ff. 
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5. Most serious doubts arise from fact that Danes have not yet 
demonstrated capability to effectively organize and operate present 
air forces. Impediments to this goal are basic and can only be re- 
moved by changes in organization and administration which so far 
Danes have been unwilling to make. Unless and until there is ra- 
tional basis to believe Danes will attain efficiency at present levels 
it would seem to us unsound and ineffective to attempt expansion. 

6. Even if one assumed that improvements in Danish military 
would be made so as to achieve combat effectiveness (which does 
not now exist nor is there much reason for optimism as to improve- 
ment) would like to express grave doubt as to wisdom of US policy 
which encouraged Danes to expand military forces. In view well- 
known and tenaciously held Danish views the extent to which their 
country can afford military expenditures, we should realize that 
such expansion, as well as maintenance of a substantial part of 
current forces, will only endure as long as US is willing underwrite 
it. 

7. From a local point of view it would appear to us that a sound- 
er basis for US and NATO policy would be to concentrate: 


(1) On obtaining from Denmark a military contribution conso- 
nant in size with that which Denmark is able and willing to sup- 
port from Danish resources and 

(2) On obtaining combat effectiveness from that military organi- 
zation. Appreciate that decisions have to be taken in light over-all 
considerations but desire make clear do not believe results of pro- 
posed expansion, under present conditions, would be effective from 
either military or political point of view. 


8. This message has concurrence in substance of MAAG, Service 
Attachés, and Chief FOA mission. 


Cor 





No. 828 
757 5/9- 2854 


The Ambassador in Norway (Strong) to the Prime Minister of 
Norway (Torp/ 


TOP SECRET Oso, September 27, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Prime Mivister: In the absence of Dr. Lange I am 
addressing to you this reply to his letter of June 12, 1954,' inform- 





' Not printed. Ambassador Strong transmitted a copy to the Department of State 
in despatch 818, June 17. (757.5/6-1754) 


Serer 


COPY AVAILABLE 
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ing me that the Norwegian Government is prepared to open negoti- 
ations with the United States Government regarding an expansion 
of the Royal Norwegian Air Force. As Dr. Lange noted in his letter, 
the Honorable Frank Nash, then Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Department of Defense, had inquired of Norwegian officials 
in December 1953 whether Norway could increase the strength of 
the Royal Norwegian Air Force by one wing of three intercepter 
day fighter squadrons if the United States could provide the neces- 
sary equipment and training under its Mutual Security Program. 

I have now been authorized to notify your Government that the 
United States Government is prepared to support the equipping 
and training of an additional wing for the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force. My Government has based its decision on the assurances 
given in Dr. Lange's letter of June 12 with respect to Norway's 
ability to activate and operate this additional wing without reduc- 
ing the forces now assigned to NATO or forces planned to be built 
up for assignment. 

The United States Government expects to be able to indicate in 
the near future the approximate dates when aircraft for the new 
wing can be made available. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Corrin STRONG 





No. 829 
Editorial Note 


On November 24 President Eisenhower gave a luncheon for 
Oscar Torp, Prime Minister of Norway; Hans Hedtoft, Prime Min- 
ister of Denmark; and Tage Fritiof Erlander, Prime Minister of 
Sweden. All three Prime Ministers had arrived in Los Angeles on 
November 16 aboard an inaugural flight of Scandinavian Airways 
System. No record of the conversation at the luncheon has been 
found in Department of State files. 
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SPAIN ' 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN THE PARTICIPATION OF SPAIN IN THE 
DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE; EFFORTS TO ACQUIRE BASE RIGHTS 
IN SPAIN; NEGOTIATIONS FOR AN IMPLEMENTATION OF A DEFENSE 
AGREEMENT, A MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT, AND AN 
ECONOMIC AID AGREEMENT 


No. 830 
Editorial Note 


Due to the dominant importance in United States-Spanish rela- 
tions during 1952-1954 of the attempt to integrate Spain into the 
Western defense system, the documentation which follows deals ex- 
clusively with the negotiation and implementation of agreements 
directly related to that objective. As a result, no documentation 
concerning official American contacts with important Spanish per- 
sons and groups who expressed opposition to the Franco regime is 
included in this compilation. Foremost among these persons was 
Don Juan, the Pretender to the Spanish throne who was then 
living in Estoril, a suburb of Lisbon. One of the responsibilities of 
Theodore Xanthaky, the Special Assistant to the Ambassador in 
Portugal, was to report on conversations he held with Don Juan, 
which he did on a regular basis. These reports are in file 752.11. 
The President of the Spanish Republic in Exile, Diego Martinez 
Barrio, maintained contact with American officials in France on an 
intermittent basis. The Basque Government in Exile, led by Jose 
Antonio Aguirre y Lecube, occasionally called on officials of the 
Department of State when he was in Washington. Inside Spain, the 
Comite Interior de Coordinacion, an umbrella organization encom- 
passing most non-Communist opposition groups ranging from the 
socialists to the monarchists, regularly communicated to the Em- 
bassy in Spain accounts of its position vis-a-vis the attempt by the 
United States to integrate Spain into Western defense schemes. 
Documentation concerning these contacts is in files 611.52, 752.00, 
and 752.5. 





' For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, Part 1, 
vol. rv, pp. 773 fff. 
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No. 831 
Spanish Desk files, lot 56 D 344, “Negotietions US Spanish, Jan-Mar 1957 


Memorandum by Edgar J. Beigel of the Office of Western European 
Affairs 


CONFIDENTIAL [WaSHINGTON,] January 2, 1952. 
SUMMARY AND COMMENTS ON THE SUFRIN REPORT 


The Sufrin report on Spain * proposes a one-year aid program 
amounting to $130 million, with another $195 million spread over 
four subsequent years (79-66-37-13). The report states that the 
first $130 million “would probably result in an increase of industri- 
al production by 6-8 percent within twelve months, and an in- 
crease in agricultural production by 12-20 percent within one crop 
year.” The report suggests, however, that only $70-80 million of 
economic aid funds might actually be required for such a program 
(during the first year) since “a conservative estimate would indi- 
cate that somewhere in the neighborhood of $50-60 million will 
accrue to Spain in the form of free dollars as a result of military 
operations” and such dollar earnings could be applied to the reha- 
bilitation program outlined in the report. 

The $130 million program, according to the report, is required 
“to put the Spanish economy on a firm enough basis so that it will 
be able to support a growing US and Spanish military machine 
with all the incidental positive adjustments to the civilian econo- 
my.” The essential purpose of the recommended program appears 
to be summarized in the following sentence: “The dollar estimates 





* “Report on the Spanish Economy” submitted by the Temporary (ECA) Economic 
Study Group, Madrid, December 20, 1951, consisting of 575 single-spaced, legal-size 
mimeographed pages bound in two volumes. Report prepared by Sidney C. Sufrin in 
collaboration with Messrs. Petrasek, Curry, Crouse, Flott, Hamilton, Nemzek, 
Lynton, Unger, Andrews, Esteves, Alexander, Sutherland and Minneman. The letter 
of instruction to Mr. Sufrin from Mr. Foster (dated August 6) said that “the group 
should not exceed eight officers at any one time.” The report consists of thirteen 
chapters: conclusions and recommendations, introduction, national accounts, foreign 
trade, electric power, coal, non-ferrous metals, agriculture, chemicals and fertilizer, 
iron and steel, railroads and highways, miscellaneous supplies, and syndicates. 
[Footnote in the source text. The Study Group had its origins in a directive con- 
tained in the basic U.S. policy statement on Spain, NSC 72/6 of June 27, 1951, 
whereby economic assistance was to be provided Spain as a part of the effort to inte- 
grate it into the European Defense Community. For the text of NSC 72/6, see For- 
eign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, Part 1, p. 820. The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion created the Study Group survey the requirements of the Spanish economy 
ithi For 8 description of the Study Group's authority 
Madrid, Aug. 2, 1951, ibid., p. 850. A copy of the 


to 
icy. 
to 
Sufrin Report is in BCA-MSA files, lot W- 14 “Spain” |} 


and mission, see telegram 9% 
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which are viewed as necessary and desirable sufficiently to reha- 
bilitate the economy so that it may bear the complex burden of US 
military activity, complex because the burden includes civilian eco- 
nomic requirements whose importance is political and social in 
their ultimate consequences—these estimated dollars are for im- 
ports; the remainder of the expenditures are assumed to be direct 
charges against the Spanish economy.” 

The report states that the $130 million estimate of requirements 
assumes that “US economic activity is directed toward supporting 
and assisting the US military activity, and not directed to other 
goals.” An examination of the commodity composition of the pro- 
gram suggests that only about $35 million of the total bears some 
direct relation to possible military activities: equipment for the Se- 
villa power grid and six semi-mobile steam generating stations, 
parts and supplies to rehabilitate 200 locomotives and 10,000 
freight cars and increase the supply of steel rails and ties, and a 
small amount of highway repair equipment. The rest of the pro- 
gram would consist of $80 million for petroleum, coke, steel scrap, 
rubber, automobiles, trucks and buses, mining equipment, equip- 
ment for the production of chemicals, mules, tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery, hybrid seed corn, fertilizer and insecticides; and a 
“kitty” of $15 million for machine tools. 

The report contains the following statements about the railroads, 
highways and electric power parts of the $130 million program: 18 
to 36 months would be required to complete the Sevilla power grid 
and install the steam generating stations; the highway equipment 
requirements “bear no relationship to the highways the US mili- 
tary authorities would select for reconstruction (which) information 
is unavailable” to the study group; the JMST estimated that $8.5 
million worth of parts, rails and ties would be sufficient “for an 
emergency program to place the rail system on a functioning 
basis” although the study group costed these materials at $15 mil- 
lion and then raised the figure to $25 million for inclusion in the 
$130 million program. The study group did not have access to a 
report which the RENFE is supposed to have prepared for the 
JMST regarding the length of track that would have to be laid and 
bridges that would have to be replaced to support 1600 H.P. loco- 
motives with an axle load of 18.5 metric tons; and sidings that 
would have to be built to accommodate trains of up to 1500 metric 
tons. 


The similarity of the Sufrin program to a program drawn up in 
WE in March 1951, is remarkable. The WE program (TF I D-14, 
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March 7, 1951 ') was at that time not accepted by the inter-agency 
Foreign Aid Steering Group (Task Force I). A copy of the WE pro- 
gram was available to Mr. Sufrin from the ECA files, before he left 
for Spain. 

1 


Ihe Sufrin report has little to say about the administration of an 
economic aid program in Spain, or about inducing the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to accept the aid program as outlined in the report. The 
report makes no particular contribution to the solution of this 
problem. The report however, contains the following statements: 


1. “To protect against (too rapid an increase in money incomes in 
Spain as a result of any US military expenditures) it is suggested 
that arrangements be made with the Spanish Government not only 
to restrict the money supply, but also that rather sharp restrictions 
be placed on the building of unnecessary structures (such as high- 
priced apartment houses) and the production of luxury goods (such 
as luxury trinkets and consumer goods).”’ 

2. “As soon as appropriate (military) agreements have been ar- 
rived at with the Spanish Government, four million dollars should 
be made available for the import of comestibles, including wheat. 
Other consumer goods such as hand tools and other simple equip- 
ment for the farm and small hand industry, beans, sugar, rice, 
some household equipment, gasoline, and such like items, should be 
included in this category. The immediate importation of consumer 
goods .. . should be designed .. . * to keep the price level from 
getting out of hand, and assure the population that the US is con- 
cerned with its welfare.” All the foregoing is lumped in the $4 mil- 
lion figure, which in turn is included in the food sector of the $130 
million program (see table attached). 

3. “Low-cost housing and other consumer expenditures near or at 
military bases are a proper charge to military activity; hence, no 
estimate is given.” 

4. “Closely connected with the entire program should be pres- 
sures brought upon the Spanish Government to restrain the banks 
and the budget-making offices of the Government from overextend- 
ing the supply of money, including bank deposits. Mortgage, espe- 
cially building mortgage, control is essential.” 

5. “As a result of the military intervention, (some) items which 
normally would have to be exported for dollars will be sold in 
ee ge Se SS ae ee ee ee ee 
iving.”” 





' Not printed; regarding the interdepartmental Foreign Aid Steering Group and 
its task forces, which developed the Fiscal Year 1952 foreign assistance program for 
Congressional presentation, see the editorial note in Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. 1, 
p. 286. A copy of Task Force i D-14 is in S/ISA files, lot 52-51, “TF 1—(Documents) 
D-14" 

® These and following ellipses are in the source text 
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The Sufrin report contains the following proposals with regard to 
the administration of any US military construction program in 
Spain: 

1. “The US should institute some system of administrative con- 
trol to assure the maximum benefit from its expenditures” and to 


resist the “administrative and public policy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment designed to assist and benefit (vested) interest groups and 


particular persons and companies.’ 
2. “A monopsonistic policy by the US will do much to stabilize 


the economy, i.e., prevent price gouging, not only for US purchases, 
but for the economy at large. This stabilizing procedure will be 
strengthened insofar as the US deals through contractors whose 
business interest will induce them to act as prudently on US ac- 
count as on account of their other clients.” 

3. “All funds available to Spanish firms through the Spanish 
Government should be publicized . . . to limit favoritism and graft 
in the expenditure of US funds.” * 


_ Attached to the source text was a table in which the figures contained in the 
foregoing summary were broken down into more detailed categories. 


No. 832 
MSA telegram files. lot W-190. “Paris Repto” Telegram 


The Acting Special Representative in Europe (Porter) to the Mutual 
Security Agency 


SECRET PRIORITY Paris, January 7, 1952—9 p. m. 


Repto 86. Limit Distribution. For Bissel and Wood from Porter. 
Subsequent cable ' will develop OSR views on econ policy which 
shid govern prospective US aid to Spain. This cable concerned pri- 
marily with broader political and public relations aspects. Fol rep- 
resents concerted OSR view, including Riddleberger, information, 
labor information and labor. 

1. Bilateral agreement shid contain clause to effect that aid pro- 
gram will conform to gen objectives defined in Mutual Security 
Act ? and Econ Cooperation Act. * Some such provision presumably 
called for by statutory requirements re bilaterals in section 115 (B) 
Econ Cooperation Act as construed in light of Spanish aid clause in 
appropriation act.* Wid seem desirable on policy grounds even if 
not legally required. “Objectives” thus referred to wid of course in- 





' Not further identified. 

® Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-165 (65 Stat. 373), Oct. 10, 1951. 

* Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, P.L. 80-472 (62 Stat. 137), Apr. 3, 1948 

* Mutual Security Aeoreerintye: ratete 1952, PL. 82-249 (65 Stat. 730), Oct. 31, 
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clude those set forth in Benton amendment. * It is fully recognized 
that issue of free trade unions must be handled with patience, care- 
ful preparation and timing, and diplomatic skill. Encouragement of 
free private enterprise will probably also encounter some strong re- 
sistance from certain element within Spanish Govt. 

2. We must recognize, however, that large segment of Eur opin- 
ion whose support of Mutual Security objectives is essential to 
their success, will find inclusion of Spain in any aspect of Mutual 
Security program distasteful, and will not be reconciled to US 
policy in Spain, until there is tangible evidence that Spanish inter- 
nal policy is itself liberalized. Internal changes which wid make 
Spain less objectionable to Western Eur opinion cannot, of course, 
be expected to come quickly. On other hand, they are by no means 
irrelevant to US objectives in extending econ aid. 

3. In light of above, as well as paramount military considerations 
and directly related econ factors, it seems to us that great care shid 
be used in selection of MSA mission leadership. Mission chief shid 
fully understand US interest in its broadest aspects and shid have 
unusual! diplomatic skill. This does not necessarily mean that mis- 
sion chief shld be well known public figure. There wid be at least 
some advantage if contrary were true. Business experience is of 
course one useful qualification but not the most important. Prior 
experience ECA wid be extremely helpful. Believe person selected 
as mission chief shid be well regarded by free Amer labor unions as 
well as others representative of that part of Amer opinion dubious 
of benefits to US in giving aid to Spain. 

PORTER 





* Section 516 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (see footnote 2 above), it stipulat- 
ed that free enterprise and free labor union movements “where suitable’ were to be 
encouraged, and cartel and monopolistic practices discouraged “to the extent that it 
is feasible” in the administration of the Mutual Security Act 





No. 833 
611 S2/ 1-582 


The Counselor of Embassy in Spain (Jones) to William B. Dunham 
of the Office of Western European Affairs 


SECRET Mapnrip, January 9, 1952. 


Dear Bu: Your letter of December 14 ' arrived shortly before 
the Christmas holidays and I have not had an opportunity to ac- 





' Not found in Department of State files 
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knowledge it earlier. We took advantage of the long weekend over 
New Year's to go south (Ubeda, near Jaén) for four days’ rest and 
sunshine. It was very pleasant and we missed the Porter visit * 
with all of the work and social activity involved. Meanwhile, the 
subject of your letter has developed into an open issue with the 
Porter press conference * and subsequent publicity on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

While the Embassy has been guided by the policy referred to in 
Deptel 403 of December 12,* there has been a feeling here that 
plans for economic aid, as provided in the MSA Appropriations Act 
of 1952, * should not be neglected while waiting termination of the 
military negotiations which have not even yet begun. This attitude 
was explained in the last paragraph of Embtel 592 of December 8 * 
to which you referred. Our feeling is rather that the United States 
Government should be ready to move ahead on economic aid simul- 
taneously with negotations in the military field since the success of 
our military objectives, we feel, are closely bound up with an intel- 
ligent economic aid program. Regardless of whether the Spaniards 
will grant us military facilities without economic concessions, I 
think that most of us here are in agreement with Sufrin’s thesis 
that a thoughtful economic aid program is essential in support of 
our military objectives and that this support should be simultane- 
ous with and not subsequent to initiation of the military program. 

The phrase in Embtel 604 '’—‘“position the Department is 
taking’’—was, unconsciously perhaps, a reflection of our feeling 
that this position was not necessarily that of the ECA (now MSA) 
and an indication of our concern over a possible conflict of tactical 
policies in Washington. If I may express my personal concern, it 
was that the Department would lose control of foreign policy in 
their particular phase of Spanish-American relations by adhering 
too rigidly to a pat formula, “limited economic aid for Spain only 
as a concession to the achievement of specific military objectives”, 
with the implied timetable of no economic aid until after the suc- 
cessful conclusion of military negotiations. Congress has ear- 





* Porter was in Madrid from Dec. 30, 1951, to Jan. 2, 1952, while en route from 
Lisbon to Paris. 

* Brief accounts of the Porter news conference, given for American 
while in Madrid, are in despatches 637 and 639 from Madrid, Jan. 4. (752. Wi- 
452) 

* For the text of telegram 463, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, Part 1, p. 856. 

* Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 1952, P.L. 82-249 (62 Stat. 137), Oct. 31, 
1951 

* For the text of telegram 592, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, Part 1, p. 855. 

* Telegram 604 advocated the recall of the ECA (Sufrin) group immediately upon 
completion of the survey of the Spanish economy in order not to leave the impres- 
sion that aid was forthcoming regardiess of what military concessions were granted 
to the United States by the Spanish. (752.5 MSP/12-1151) 
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marked a substantial sum for Spain and in my opinion it is only 
realistic to assume that the Spaniards consider this figure a floor 
for their aspirations in the economic field rather than a ceiling. In 
other words, Senator McCarran tipped your hand to the Spaniards 
when he wrote his amendment into the appropriations bill. * Fur- 
thermore, MSA will undoubtedly feel a responsibility to Congress 
to proceed as soon as possible with an aid program, specifically au- 
thorized by the legislative branch of the Government, before the 
fiscal year runs its course—and it is more than half gone now. I 


We have just seen a copy of a joint mesage from MSA, Defense 
and State to Porter dated January 3 '° which seems to establish a 





* Reference is to the Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 1952, P.L. 82-249 (65 


eral objectives set forth in the declaration of policy contained in the titles of the 
Economic of 1948 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, for Spain, 
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realistic and workable program for future negotiations. If we can 
begin negotiations for a bilatera! agreement of economic assistance 
at the same time we undertake negotiations for military facilities, 
we will have the advantage of a well-coordinated policy during the 
period of the negotiations with one ready to support the other at 
The sooner the JCS decisions on the JMST report are forthcom- 
ing, the easier it will be to keep all this on the track. Your 528 of 
January 3 is good policy now but it may not be in three months. 
All our sincere best wishes for 1952. May it be as good to all! of us 

as the one just past. 

Yours ever, 

JOHNNY 





State plan to undertake negotiations with Spain for economic, technical, and mili- 
tary agreements on a coordinated basis as soon as the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
passed judgment on the Spry Report. (752.5 MSP/ 1-352) 





No. 834 
752. 4/1-2182 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af.- 
fairs (Perkins) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Mat- 
thews) * 


TOP SECRET [WasHincTon,] January 24, 1952. 
Subject: Defense Department Recommendations regarding Spain. 

1. The attached letter from Mr. Foster, and the two JCS memo- 
randa enclosed with it, * contain the tentative Defense Department 
recommendations on Spain. The first memorandum summarizes 
the principal findings of the Spry report, * contains JCS comments 
and recommendations and encloses a document containing cost es- 
timates of Army, Navy and Air Force requirements in Spain. The 
second memorandum transmits draft terms of reference for a Joint 
US Military Group (Spain). 

2. In the first memorandum the JCS state that in broad terms 
tentative US military requirements in Spain should include: 





' Drafted by Millar; a copy was sent to Nitze 

* None printed; the letter from Deputy Secretary of Defense Foster, dated Jan. 21, 
transmitted the two JCS memoranda, dated Jan. 16, and Jan. 17, respectively 
(752.5/1-2152) 

* See footnote 9, supra 
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a. Development of air bases to permit some peacetime rotation 
and an eventual wartime deployment of ten wings and supporting 
units. 


c. Anchorage rights and use of port repair facilities. 

d. Use of existing subterranean storage facilities. 

e. Air defense system adequate for US installations. 

f. Necessary improvement of Spanish air, maritime, and logistic 
facilities related to the above requirements. 

g. Implementation of all US Army responsibilities related to the 
foregoing. 

ipping, manning and utilization of facilities 
j US Army operations. 

i. Development of Spanish military potentialities to maximum 
degree possible within cxisting US limitations, in order to support 
a an a ee we 

rope. 

j. Utilization of an amphibious training area. 

k. Such additional facilities as may be necessitated because of de- 
velopments in negotiations with other countries. 

3. JCS comments and recommendations include the following: 

a. The US should negotiate forthwith for US military require- 
ments in Spain. 

b. Previous restrictions (ie., the limited 
the President, 

Sherman pri 


‘¢. A Joint US Military Group, headed by a general officer of the 
Air Force, should be established in Spain as a matter of priority. 


of minimum FP ipment to Spain 
premature unti on-site sur- 
JUSMG. 
. The JCS recognize that the Ambassador will coordinate the ac- 
ities of the Group and the MSA mission. 





documentation on this “limited approach’, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol 
1, pp. 825 ff 
NSC 72/6, June 27, 1951, see ibid, p. 820 
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4. The first JCS memorandum originally concluded with the rec- 
ommendation that the entire $100 million appropriated by Con- 
gress in the fall of 1951 * (for economic, iechnical and military as- 
sistance) be utilized to meet the construction and other costs of US 
military requirements in Spain. This did not appear in the memo- 
randum, however, and Mr. Foster's covering letier states that De 
fense recommendations regarding the use of these funds wii! be 
transmitted later. ’ 

5. The enclosure to the first memorandum contains cost esti- 
mates as follows: a) $15 million for railroad equipment for US 
Army transportation requirements in Spain; b) $60 million for 
Navy requirements, including $46 million for the advanced naval 
air base and $12 million for the off-loading dock; c) approximately 
$330 million for Air Force requirements. (Although three alterna- 
tive deployments are given for Air Force requirements the cost is 
about the same, the principal differences between them being 
whether the locations are to be nearer coastal areas and whether 
existing Spanish facilities are to be utilized.) 

6. The draft terms of reference for a Joint US Military Group, 
enclosed with the second JCS memorandum, place the Group under 
the general guidance of the Ambassador and authorize its functions 
as outlined in paragraph 3c above. The terms of reference also in- 
clude the statement that: “for information and initial planning 
purposes only, the eventual commitments to be sought from Spain 
include the following:” 

a. Use of Spanish territory by the armed forces of the US. 

a5 ion in the aerial and naval defense in the Mediterra- 

Western Europe. 
c. ” @, Latiatieal Guiiatames to exnpent UB seusieemente to Geate. 
d. nas SS Se Sears 00 Same anaes & See See 
by the and Spanish authorities to be in their mutual interest. 
e. Support of all US commitments and obligations in Western 
Bavepe and the Meiilersencen enainst ene eampentien. 

7. EUR’s comments on the Defense Department recommenda- 

tions will follow in a separate memorandum. * 
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No. 835 


752. S/1-2152 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs (Perkins) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Mat- 
thews) ' 


TOP SECRET [WASHINGTON,] January 29, 1952. 

Attached is the promised additional memorandum on the De- 
fense Department’s papers on Spain.? I take it these are the 
papers we were told about in the JCS * which had been sent to the 
Secretary of Defense’s office. From Mr. Foster’s covering letier * it 
appears that they have not had Defense approval, fortunately. I 
think the main problem is how we get this matter down to earth 
again. I am inclined to think that before going back to the Joint 
Chiefs we should talk to someone in the office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Whether it should be Bill Foster or Frank Nash I do not 
know but would suggest that we should approach the matter from 
that angle. I believe this should be done promptly before we freeze 
on approving such items as “Development, equipping, manning and 
utilization of facilities as required for any projected US Army oper- 
ations.” 5 


[Attachment] 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs (Perkins) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Mat- 
thews) ® 


TOP SECRET [WASHINGTON,] January 28, 1952. 
Subject: Comments on Defense Department Recommendations re- 

Following are EUR’s comments on the Defense Department rec- 
ommendations regarding Spain which were summarized in my 
memorandum of January 24.” (All references herein are to the 





' A copy of this memorandum was sent to Nitze. 

® See footnote 2, supra. 

* This information was imparted at a meeting of officials of the Department of 
State and the JCS on Jan. 16. A record of the meeting is in State-JCS Meetings, lot 
61 D 417, “Til”. 

* See footnote 2, supra. 

* This passage was quoted from the memorandum by Perkins, Jan. 24, paragraph 
2 (h), supra. 

* Drafted by Dunham; a copy was sent to Nitze. 

7 Supra. 
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numbered paragraphs of that memo.) If approved, I suggest these 
points be discussed with the JCS. 

1. We agree that negotiations for US use of Spanish air, naval 
and supporting logistic facilities should be undertaken as soon as 
possible with the Spanish Government. 

2. Before negotiations are begun and prior to the departure of 
the proposed Joint US Military Group, the agencies concerned 
should agree on all aspects of program to be covered by the negoti- 
ations. This wiil include not only the refinement of the military re- 
quirements to be sought and the necessary preparations by the 
State and Defense Departments for those negotiations, but also the 
development of such economic and military aid (in addition to con- 
struction work) as is to be undertaken in support of the US mili- 
tary program in Spain. Once we have Defense Department views 
regarding the utilization of the $100 million, * we are prepared to 
work out with Defense and MSA an agreed program covering this 
aspect of the negotiations. 

3. Although we had planned to date that the first stage of our 
new policy toward Spain would be limited to approaching the Span- 
ish Government for the use of air, naval and related logistic facili- 
ties, the program proposed by the JCS in their memorandum and 
in the terms of reference for the JUSMG is much more far-reach- 
ing. This full program appears to have two major additional ele- 
ments: a) the eventual commitments to be sought from Spain, 
which are included in the terms of reference (paragraph 6, previous 
memo); and b) three new requirements of a broad and general 
nature, apparently primarily Army requirements (paragraphs 2h, i 
and k). 

4. The eventual commitments the JCS suggests be sought from 
Spain have long-range policy implications which will require fur- 
ther thought and study. We will submit our views and recommen- 
dations concerning them later. 

5. a) Of the three new broad requirements, the first (paragraph 
2h) refers to projected US Army operations. We judge it is also re- 
lated to the first of the five proposed eventual commitments to be 
sought from Spain (paragraph 6a). Although we would appreciate 
information indicating more precisely what is envisaged by this re- 
quirement, it seems to us that it, and perhaps the suggested com- 
mitment, exceed the limitations which it was agreed by the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Acheson, Secretary Marshall and Admiral Sher- 
man would govern the US approach to the Spanish Government on 





* The views of the Department of Defense on this matter were received by way of 
a letter of Mar. 4, from Secretary of Defense Lovett to the Secretary of State. (752.5/ 
3-452) 
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this matter. * A copy of Mr. Lovett’s letter confirming the position 
agreed with the President is attached. '° In our opinion the politi- 
cal considerations which underlay this decision have not changed 
to such an extent that we should now agree to remove this limita- 
tion, for this particular purpose, as the JCS suggest (paragraph 3b). 

b) The second new requirement (paragraph 2i) appears to be con- 
sistent with and to support the balance of the four eventual com- 
mitments desired by the JCS from Spain (paragraph 6b, c, d, and 
e). It is likewise questionable whether this requirement, and the 
suggested commitments, are consistent with the limitations ap- 
proved by the President. We would suggest, therefore, that consid- 
eration of this requirement be postponed until the presentation of 
EUR’s views in accordance with paragraph 4. Meanwhile, you may 
wish to ask the JCS to provide more precise information regarding 
this requirement. 

c) The third new requirement (paragraph 2k) is broad and gener- 
al and it is not clear to us what the JCS have in mind. It is recom- 
mended that you ask for clarification of this point during the dis- 
cussions with them. 

6. We concur with terms of reference for the JUSMG (paragraph 
3c) with the following three exceptions: 


a) The eventual commitments to be sought from Spain, which we 
are now studying. 


b) P. ph l(e) of the terms of reference. In order that the 
Servientotiareies ice negotiations may be fully and clearly tied to the 
at Popo negotiations, we recommend that this sentence be re- 

i to - 


“The Chief JUSMG will, when requested, render assistance 
to the Ambassador in Governmental negotiations including the 
development of a bilateral governmental agreement, and in 
connection therewith will elodust Service-to-Service negotia- 
tions as may be required with a view to implementing those 
recommendations in the Joint Military Survey Team 2 
report which may be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


c) In our opinion a survey of Spanish requirements for military 
aid by the JUSMG, concurrently with negotiations for military fa- 
cilities; could adversely affect those negotiations. We believe such a 
survey would raise hopes and expectations of receiving 
military end-item aid, thus making our negotiating position more 
difficult. However, the Spaniards are expecting to receive some 
military aid and we shoal os uently be prepared, if necessary, 
to offer some aid in gh ieee re We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the reports of Service attachés be 





* For documentation concerning these limitations, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. 
tv, Part 1, pp. 825 ff. 
1° The letter, dated July 13, 1951, has not been found in Department of State files. 
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checked and, if they do not provide adequate information on this 
subject, that we to a survey expressly limited to training 
equipment. Genera! dollar and item limitations of such a program 
should be agreed between our Departments before the survey is 
commenced. A poy A Spanish requirements for military end- 
item aid should not made, we believe, before the negotiations 
have been completed and decisions have been made regarding such 
a program and its relation to the broader military cooperation 
which is implicit in the long-range commitments discussed in para- 
graph 5 above. 


7. In view of frequent references by Franco and other high Span- 
ish officials to their desire for assistance in improving the Spanish 
munitions industry, both General Spry and Ambassador Griffis re- 
ported that the Spanish Government has a major interest in this 
type of aid. Since there are important policy questions and supply 
problems involved in extending military end-item aid to Spain, the 
possibility of providing assistance to the Spanish munitions indus- 
try may conceivably constitute a feasible alternative, at least in the 
first instance. However, there may also be supply difficulties in 
this regard. We believe, therefore, that the Defense Department 
should be asked to prepare an estimate of the type of assistance 
which could appropriately be extended to the Spanish munitions 
industry. 

8. You may wish to remind the JCS that the British and French, 
according to our agreement with them, should be informed of our 
plans before negotiations are undertaken with the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

9. Although the estimated cost of the tentative military require- 
ments set forth by the JCS totals approximately $405 million, none 
of the three Services have funds for use in Spain during FY 1952 or 
programmed in their budgets for FY 1953. Unless funds in their 
budgets can be diverted from other uses, therefore, the only source 
of funds during FY 1952 and 1953 will be the presently available 
$100 million, or a supplemental appropriation. Although we do not 
yet know over how many years the $405 million military program 
is intended to stretch, MSA has suggested that the $100 million 
could be used to cover part of the cost. This could be accomplished 
by extending economic aid to Spain on a grant basis and using the 
required counterpart for US military expenses in Spain. It is rec- 
ommended that you ask the JCS how they plan to finance their 
proposed program. 

10. As a result of preliminary discussions, the Defense Depart- 
ment has agreed to provide as quickly as possible a breakdown of 
the cost estimates including estimates of expenditures in and out- 
side Spain and time phasing of the expenditures; Defense Depart- 
ment recommendations regarding the use of the $100 million; and 
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estimates of the peacetime and wartime US military complement 
in Spain. This information, which is promised within a few days, ** 
is required in order to prepare a complete evaluation of the politi- 
cal impact and significance of the proposed military program both 
in Spain and in Western Europe, as well as upon our relations with 
those countries. 

11. Following are our preliminary comments regarding the pro- 
gram suggested by the JCS: 


a) The air base program proposed for Spain would constitute one 
of the largest SAC bomber complexes in any country outside the 
US. Only the bomber bases in the UK and French Morocco ap- 
proach in magnitude the bomber bases proposed for Spain. 

b) In view of the existing political, economic and social circum- 
stances in Spain, we believe an immediate and full implementation 


12. In our opinion there are two basic considerations in develop- 
ing the military program in Spain: 

a) The program should include all minimum necessary require- 
aiuto @ Uh o> Sql tv qaeully d qqendis 02 Gadd 


related logisti 

ments and eventual commitments 
which are envisaged in the present JCS proposal. 
b) The military program should be implemented gradually in 
ee Se Se 3 Sere SS ee, 2 ee ee 

Serine « 3 aagee 6S: Ge ae 

facilities tentatively by the Defense De- 

nT , we believe it would be in the interest of the US 
to proceed grad gradually in establishing the military facilities we may 
be granted 2 Se ee eee 
ble, the difficulties mentioned in paragraph 11 





1! This information was transmitted in a letter of Mar. 4, from Secretary of De- 
fense Lovett to the Secretary of State. (752.5/3-452) 
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Madrid Embassy files, lot 58 F 57, “325—U S Spain” 


William B. Dunham of the Office of Western European Affairs to 
the Counselor of Embassy in Spain (Jones) 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, January 30, 1952. 

Dear Jounny: This is a letter which I hope will bring you up to 
date regarding the current status of plans for economic and mili- 
tary negotiations and our thinking with respect to some of the 
points that have not yet been resolved. 

I think we can cover the necessary ground with respect to eco- 
nomic assistance by answering your letter of January 9.' I feel 
that substantial agreement has been reached in Washington with 
respect to the underlying purpose of economic assistance. I would 
like to stress, however, that this agreement is in some instances 
only at the working level and, it is in any case, only tentative. It is 
generally agreed, I think, that as you wrote in your letter of Janu- 
ary 9, the U.S. Government should be ready to move ahead with 
negotiations regarding economic aid at the same time we carry on 
military negotiations. However, I think that the biggest difference 
between the views you expressed, and the views that are jelling in 
Washington, is in respect to the objective to be served by economic 
aid. The thinking here is that economic assistance will be used to 
support the military program in Spain—whatever that turns out to 
be. It will be directed toward this objective and not toward a gener- 
al rehabilitation of the Spanish economy. I realize that to some 
extent the same projects in Spain would receive U.S. assistance, 
whether the objective was support for U.S. military plans or eco- 
nomic recovery in general. But it cannot be emphasized too much 
that the present tendency is to make a very clear differentiation 
between the two basic principles involved. (This is so much for your 
own information that I think it would be well for you to restrict 
circulation of this letter in order to guarantee that its contents will 
not pass to the Spaniards because, among other reasons, this is 
only an indication of thinking here and is not a formally agreed 
position). It seems likely that a sum of the magnitude of $4 or $5 
million dollars may be set aside for consumer goods on the theory 
that it would be prudent in terms of public relations, and that it 
might be useful as a counter against a possible inflationary effect 
from our military program. In this connection, both we and the 
MSA, at the working level, are inclined to discount, somewhat, Pro- 





! Document 833. 
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fessor Sufrin’s estimate * of the magnitude of the inflationary 
effect. All this is quite hypothetical, however, until the details of 
the military spending are known. To date we have not received 
them from the Pentagon, though they are promised. * 

We still think that negotiations for economic assistance should 
not precede military negotiations, since, in the first place, wy 
cannot plan the support for a military program until that program 
is defined. Secondly, the amount of the $100 million dollars avail- 
able for economic assistance has not been determined. Thirdly, be- 
cause we still lean, to some extent, toward the idea of using the 
promise of economic assistance as a carrot to attain our military 
objectives. But I hasten to add that this is a subsidiary consider- 
ation and one which weighs relatively lightly in our thinking at 

It is conceivable that there may be very little of the $100 million 
dollars for economic assistance because it appears that Defense has 
no budgetary provisions, either in fiscal 1952 or 1953, for an ex- 
panded military program in Spain. This is hard to believe, I know, 
but it seems to be a fact. It is not yet clear whether they can trans- 
fer funds earmarked for other purposes, but at this moment the 
prospects do not seem to be good. The idea has been advanced that 
the $100 million dollars might be used for economic assistance and 
that the counterpart might then be used for the construction costs 
and other peseta requirements of our military program. 

To a considerable extent the present attitude in Washington re- 
garding the timing of economic assistance does not bear out the ap- 
prehension expressed in the third paragraph of your letter, that 
the Department was losing control of the situation. I think the at- 
tached memorandum from Bissell to Harriman indicates that the 
MSA seems quite determined to stick by the position I have out- 
lined. * 

There is complete agreement at the pick and shovel level in the 
State Department and the MSA about the desirability of following 
through on the technical assistance provision of the $100 million 
dollar legislation. We all think that this is one of the soundest and 
most worthwhile investments that the U.S. could make in Spain. 
While we have not yet reached the point of drawing up a tentative 
US. list of proposed technical assistance projects, we have all 
agreed that agriculture is certainly one of the fields to be covered. 





* For a summary of Sufrin's estimate, contained in his report of Dec. 20, 1951, see 
Document 831. 

* These “details” were contained in a letter of Mar. 4, from Secretary of Defense 
Lovett to the Secretary of State. (752.5/3-452) 

* Not found attached to the source text. A copy of this memorandum, dated Jan. 
15, is in DMS files, lot W-1425, “Spain”. 
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We would welcome any views that the Embassy has in this or any 
other respect. 

I realize that the Spaniards may be expecting much more in the 
way of economic assistance than may ultimately be available. If 
they have convinced themselves that the $100 million dollars is a 
minimum, rather than a maximum figure, I can only point to the 
series of telegrams which have been addressed to this subject over 
the past six months or so. We have tried at this end to head off 
exaggerated hopes of U.S. assistance. If it does not come through in 
the magnitude expected, they will just have to live with the prob- 
lems which, to a considerable extent, the Spanish Government has 
created or fomented. 

Our present thinking here is that a bilateral agreement would be 
negotiated to cover economic assistance. We have been working 
with MSA on the basis of our January 8, 1952 bilateral with the 
Yugoslavs. * As soon as we have a copy of this very tentative first 
draft, I will send it along for your comments and consideration. 

Turning now to the question of our military plans, I have en- 
closed two memoranda which I think should bring you relatively 
up to date with what has happened, and what our thinking is. The 
first contains a summary of the tentative Defense recommenda- 
tions. ® I stress the word “tentative” because Foster stated in his 
covering letter’ that the Defense position would not be ultimately 
defined until they had the State Department views and had consid- 
ered the matter further in Defense. The second memorandum sets 
forth our comments and views regarding the tentative JCS require- 
ments. * I would suggest that you do not discuss our views with the 
Service attachés even if by some remote chance they should get 
copies of the Defense papers that were sent to the State Depart- 
ment and show them to you. If they do get copies of the Defense 
papers I would go slow in discussing the matter with them because 
I can conceive that the situation could become very complicated if 
there are interdepartmental discussion and communications at 
both ends of the telegraph line! * 





* The text of the Economic Cooperation Agreement between the United States 
and Yugoslavia is in 3 UST (pt. 1) 1. 

* Document 834. 

See footnote 2, ibid. 

* Supra. 
* We did not mention in our telegram today that we were sending you the infor- 
mation you requested in your telegram #808, January 29, in view of the suggestion 
contained in this letter regarding discussions with the Service attachés there. [Foot- 
note in the source text. Telegram 627 to Madrid reported that the JCS recommenda- 
tions were then in the Department of State. (711.56352/1-2952) Telegram 808 from 
Madrid requested that the recommendations be sent promptly to the Embassy. 
(711.56352/ 1-2952)) 
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We are waiting now for the more detailed information from De 
fense which is mentioned in our first memorandum. | expect that 
Doc Matthews will decide to speak with the JCS shortly on the 
basis of our two papers which have gone to him. f 

Present plans call for Ambassador MacVeagh to remain in 
Lisbon until after the NATO meeting there. He will then return 
here for consultation before proceeding to Madrid. Therefore, one 
might guess that he would not be in Madrid much before the first 
half of March. * This is right off the top of the head, but it would 
seem to me that it will take about that long anyway before all 
British and French informed and the military representatives sent 
off for the negotiations. It may very well be that it will take longer 
before agreement is reached regarding these plans and the stage is 
set. In any case, | would not imagine that military negotiations will 
begin before Ambassador MacVeagh arrives. 

You will appreciate the extent to which I have consulted the 
crystal ball in sending the foregoing information. Don't hold me to 
it too closely. I will keep you informed, however, how things are 
going. Although it goes without saying, I will say it anyway—don't 
hesitate to write about anything that isn’t clear. And let us have 
the benefit of your ideas. I can't guarantee, of course, that they will 
(a) arrive in time to be actively considered, or (b) be accepted, but 
of course you know what the process of “policy formulation” en- 
tails at this end. 





+t Mr. Perkins has recommended that Mr. Matthews follow this up with the JCS 
as a matter of urgency [Footnote in the source text.) 

* Ambassador MacVeagh arrived in Madrid on Mar 23, and presented his creden- 
tials to the Spanish Government on Mar 27. 
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No. 837 
BCA-MSA-POA Giles lot W-12. “MAAC Document: D-1—D-1!" 


Memorandum by the Chairman of the Mutual Assistance Advisory 
Committee (Gordon) to All Members of the MAAC * 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, February 2, 1952. 
MAAC D-3/1 

This is to confirm the following understandings reached at the 
MAAC meeting of January 317 as regards the utilization of the 
$100 million appropriated for Spain in the Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act of 1951. 

1) It would not be appropriate for MSP funds to be used to fi- 
nance direct dollar expenditures for the construction of military fa- 
cilities to meet U.S. requirements in Spain. This is based on the 
view that expenditures of MSP appropriated funds for this purpose 
do not appear to constitute assistance to Spain within the terms of 
the Mutual Security Appropriation Act. 

2) It would be appropriate for counterpart funds, generated 
through the purchase of dollar commodities for the Spanish econo- 
my, to be used for the construction of military facilities in Spain, 
even if for exclusive use by U.S. forces. 

3) In view of the strong desire of the Spanish Government for 
military training equipment, and for assistance to the rehabilita- 
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$20 for investment in munitions industry, devel- 
cpuant df onthe ie pr res 


5) The Working Group on Spain * wil] study this proposal, will 
obtain the necessary information on the time-phasing and the ap- 
proximate division between dollar and peseta costs of the military 
facilities program, and will formulate promptly a specific negotiat- 








7h) MOBS2 2-482 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Office of European 
Regional Affairs (Parsons) to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Perkins) * 


TOP SECRET [WasuincTon,} February 6, 1952. 

I feel certain that, in your meeting with Mr. Nash on Spain this 
afternoon, * you wil] have in mind the implications for NATO of 
any appreciable military end-item aid program for Spain. 

At a time when delivery of all equipment for the NAT countries 
is lagging very badly, any deliveries to Spain other than on a really 
“bare-bones” training basis will not only delay the NATO arms 
programs but will create political problems. Such a procedure 
would indicate a lower priority for NATO, and would be a disincen- 
tive to greater NATO action. 

In this respect, the off-the-record remark attributed to General 
Eisenhower yesterday that Spain should not be in NATO indicates 
to some extent his views on the high priority of the NATO oper- 
ation. 

As we see it, our base-rights can be obtained without giving such 
end-item aid. Any end-item training equipment should be subject to 
careful screening by both Departments. The proposed figure of 





' Drafted by Wolf 
* For the background of this meeting, see Document 835. No record of the meeting 
has been found in Department of State files. 
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$25,000,000 * appears about 10 times too high, and should also be 
subject to screening by item. 

End-item aid beyond that should be postponed for future consid- 
eration at a time when we are able to give it without impairing the 
NATO effort, and at that time we should seek and obtain, in 
return therefor, a commitment from Spain to use the equipment 
and its forces in support of the NATO and/or UN effort. To tie the 
base rights transaction to that future trade would be both to 
weaken our bargaining position and impair the NATO effort. 





* Gordon suggested the figure $25 million in his memorandum of Feb 2 (supra) as 
@ general guideline for use by the MAAC Working Group on Spain in drawing up 
ite recommendations for a negotiating program 





No. 839 
Editorial Note 


During a news conference on February 7, a reporter noted that 
General Eisenhower had been quoted as saying that he opposed 
Spain's admission to NATO, and asked whether the President 
agreed with those sentiments. President Truman replied that he 
had “never been fond of Spain.” When the reporter asked if that 
was an affirmative answer, the President said: “That is my answer. 
I gave it to you.” At the end of the news conference, a questioner 
asked if the President meant that he was never very fond of the 
Franco government when he referred to Spain. The reply was: 
“That's right. That's right.” (Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States: Harry S. Truman, 1952-1952, pages 140-144) Pursu- 
ant to these comments, former Ambassador Griffis stated on Febru- 
ary 8 that the President's dislike probably stemmed from the “in- 
tolerable delays” by the Spanish Government in carrying out re- 
forms toward religious freedom. (Despatch 846 from Madrid, Febru- 

ary 19; 611.52/2-1952) 

” p ailian © oo cateent cuties ta Go. ndd oem, Gm 
remarks prompted a letter, dated March 17, from Generalissimo 
Franco to President Truman, the full text of which has not been 
tound in Department of State files. The essential excerpts of this 
letter, transmitted from Madrid in telegram 955, May 7, are as fol- 
lows: “I hope that negots which are about to start shall attain 
happy ending and will draw our two peoples nearer each other... . 
I do not believe there is any essential matter between our nations 
which can estrange us since friendship and understanding between 
countries have always been above peculiarities of each people. 
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“Those differences of a religious nature which san of our un. 
derstaading seek to exaggerate merely respond to a natural differ- 
ence in feelings and traditions of a country fully united in its Ca- 
holicism and where dissident confessions do not amount to one per 
thousand of its population, and of those other countries which, due 
to their diverse and numerically important confessions, are com- 
pelled to live under a system of mutual concessions and bal- 
ance. . . . Our system does not interfere with the private practi 
of other cults, which is guaranteed in our nation by its basic laws.” 
(611.52/5-752) 

See Document 845 for further Spanish . to the = 
marks and Document 862 for a reply to ae wt — 
letter. Generalissimo Franco 





No. 840 
The &/ 1-282 


The Secretary of State to the Secretary of Defense (Lovett) * 


TOP SECRET [Wasuincton,) February 11, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Department of State has given careful 
Chiat ion to the recommendations and proposals of the Joint 
of Staff set forth in the memoranda enclosed with 
letter of January 21.* After consultations with officials of the De- 
sence », the Department of State has the following 

and recommendations concerning the program to be ne- 
gotiated with the Spanish Government. 
Enclosed with this letter are two memoranda * containing the 
Department's recommendations regarding the revised terms of ref- 
erence for a Joint US Military Group and tl — 
taken from the program set forth by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which the Department considers should be the subject of negotia- 
tions with the Spanish Government at this time. 
In essence, the Department proposes that the United States Gov- 

t should negotiate with the Spanish Government for the de- 
velopment and use of the minimum necessary air, naval and relat- 
ed logistic facilities required by the United States in Spain. This 
program conforms to the course of action decided upon by the 





' Drafted by Dunham and cleared with Wolf, Spaulding, Bonbright, and Perkins. 

* See footnote 2, Document 834 

* The first of these is not printed; it was a response to the general set of guide 
lines for the US. negotiating group contained in the JCS memorandum of Jan 17 to 
the Secretary of Defense (752.5/1-2152) 
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President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense and Ad- 
miral Sherman, which was confirmed in a letter of July 13, 1951 
from the Acting Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of State. * In 
the Department's opinion the considerations which underlay this 
decision have not changed to such an extent that it would be advis- 
able at this time to undertake negotiations with the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for the full program envisaged by the plans of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is the Department's intention, however, that the 
forthcoming negotiations and the arrangements which may be 
made with the Spanish Government shal! not prejudice the satis- 
faction of additional requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
such time as it is decided that further negotiations with the Span- 
ish Government are desirable. 

Before the requirements outlined in the second enclosure are fi- 
nally accepted, it is suggested that they be reviewed to determine 
whether a program of less magnitude—both as to the number of 
airfields and the number of United States personnel—could be pre- 
pared which would meet the minimum necessary requirements of 
the United States for military facilities in Spain. If a program of 
the extent contemplated by present Air Force and Navy require- 
ments is deemed necessary, it should be noted that two important 
additional problems will be created. First, it would be necessary to 
proceed gradually in implementing a program of the size proposed, 
if the facilities desired are granted. In view of the existing political, 
economic and social circumstances in Spain, the Department be- 
lieves an immediate and full implementation of a program of this 
magnitude would entail an undue risk of creating an impact great- 
er than present-day conditions in Spain could readily assimilate, 
with resulting dislocations—social as well as economic—which 
would prejudice the attainment of our objectives. Second, in view of 
the widespread facilities desired, it would also be advisable, if possi- 
ble, to provide the Ambassador with an evaluation of the relative 
priority of importance attached to each of the facilities desired for 
his guidance during the negotiations. 

In view of the nature and scope of the negotiations which are 
recommended, the Department believes that the proposed survey of 
Spanish requirements for military end-item aid and the allocation 
of minimum training equipment should be reconsidered. In the De- 
partment’s opinion a survey of Spanish needs for military aid, con- 
currently with the negotiations, would adversely affect those nego- 
tiations. It would, we believe, raise Spanish hopes and expectations 
of receiving military end-item aid, thus making our negotiating po- 
sition more difficult. Moreover, in the absence of a program which 





* Not found in Department of State files. 
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covers commitments for the use of Spanish troops in the common 
defense, and in the light of present supply shortages, the Depart- 
ment believes it would not now be justifiable to consider granting 
military aid beyond military assistance related to the development 
and protection of the desired military facilities, token training 
equipment and possible aid to Spanish munitions industries. At a 
time when delivery of all equipment to the NAT countries is lag- 
ging, any deliveries to Spain other than severely limited training 
equipment would not only delay the NATO arms program but 
would create political problems with our NATO allies. Such a pro- 
cedure would indicate that NATO priorities had been lowered, 
which in turn would act as a discouragement to greater NATO 
action. End-item aid, beyond these training limits, should be post- 
poned for future consideration at a time when it would be possible 
to give it without impairing the NATO effort. Also, that aid should 
be considered only at such time as it will be possible to arrange a 
commitment from Spain to use the equipment and its forces in sup- 
port of the common defense. It is the Department’s view, therefore, 
that the proposed survey of Spanish requirements for military aid 
by the Joint US Military Group should be dropped at this time. 

The Department fully recognizes, however, that the Spaniards 
are expecting to receive some military aid in return for extending 
the desired military facilities to the United States. Therefore, in 
addition to the development and expansion of Spanish air, naval 
and logistic facilities, which General Franco has indicated will be 
used jointly, and to the air defense system in Spain proposed by the 
Air Force, some further military assistance might, if necessary, be 
considered in two further fields—assistance to the Spanish muni- 
tions industry and military training equipment. In view of frequent 
references by General Franco and other high Spanish officials to 
their desire for assistance in improving the Spanish munitions in- 
dustry, both General Spry and Ambassador Griffis have reported 
that the Spanish Government has a major interest in this type of 
aid. 5 The Department believes, therefore, that the possibility of 
providing such assistance should be studied and suggests that the 
Defense Department prepare, from information now on hand, an 
estimate for discussion in the interdepartmental working group on 
Spain of the type of assistance which could appropriately be ex- 
tended to the Spanish munitions industry, if the Spanish Govern- 
ment should request such aid during the negotiations. 

The Department believes it would be desirable to consider also 
what token amounts of military training equipment could be pro- 





* Ambassador Griffis reported the Spanish interest in this aid in despatch 425 
from Madrid, Nov. 2, 1951. (752.5/11-251) 
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vided, if this type of assistance is requested. In this connection it is 
recommended that the reports of the Service attachés and other 
available information be checked. In the event this material does 
not prove to be adequate, the JUSMG may be authorized, after 
future consultation between the Departments of State and Defense, 
to make a survey expressly limited to training equipment, if the 
Spanish Government requests such aid during the negotiations. 
General dollar and item limitations of such a program should, how- 
ever, be agreed between the two Departments before the negotia- 
tions are opened. 

The Department agrees with the recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that negotiations should be undertaken as soon as 
possible with the Spanish Government. It is our hope that prepara- 
tions can be completed in order that negotiations may be initiated 
shortly after Ambassador MacVeagh has presented his credentials. 
Present tentative estimates indicate that this would place the open- 
ing of negotiations about the middle of March. ® 

Before the negotiations can be opened, however, and prior to the 
departure of the proposed Joint US Military Group, the Depart- 
ment believes that the agencies concerned should agree on all as- 
pects of the program to be covered by the negotiations. This will 
include not only preparations for the negotiations covering the 
military rights desired but also the development of such economic 
and military aid as is to be undertaken in support of the US mili- 
tary program in Spain. The Department considers therefore that 
agreement between the two Departments on the matters discussed 
in this letter is urgent and we are prepared to discuss the questions 
raised at any time with you or the Joint Chiefs of Staff if that 
should be desired. Meanwhile, in order that work on the details of 
the latter aspects of the program may go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the Department hopes that the interdepartmental working 
group on Spain can shortly receive the Defense Department's views 
regarding the utilization of the $100 million appropriated by the 
Congress for economic, technical and military assistance to Spain. 7 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON 





* Ambassador MacVeagh presented his credentials on Mar. 27; the negotiations 
opened on Apr. 7. 

’ These views were received in a letter from Secretary of Defense Lovett to the 
Secretary of State, Mar. 4. Secretary Lovett concurred with the JCS view that the 
$100 million appropriated for Spain by Congress in the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
should be matched for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 as well, and that to the $78 million 
per year counterpart funds generated by these successive $100 million grants should 
be added $52 million per year from Department of Defense funds. The total of $130 
million per year, or $390 for 3 years, was to be used for base construction costs. 
(752.5/3-542) 
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[Enclosure 2] 


Paper Prepared in the Department of State 


[WasHINGTON, February 11, 1952.] 
U.S. Mitrrary REQUIREMENTS IN SPAIN 


The following U.S. military requirements in Spain, stated in 
broad terms, should be the subject of negotiations with the Spanish 
Government at this time: * 


(1) Early development of U.S. Air Force airbase complexes to 
permit some peacetime rotation and an eventual wartime deploy- 
ment of six (6) medium bomb wings, one (1) strategic reconnais- 
sance wing, one (1) fighter escort wing, two (2) fighter interceptor 


units. 

‘Bark Early opment of a Navy aircraft off-loading dock with 
flyway runway and a nearby Navy advanced airbase capable of 

supporting carrier air, marine air, anti-submarine warfare, recon- 
naissance and fleet logistic air operations to include peace- 
time rotation and a possible eventuz 1 wartime deployment. 

(3) Anchorage a one Cees of port repair facilities. 

(4) Utilieatiee subterrenean storage facilities. 

(5) eas & Defense system adequate for US. in- 


(6) -_—_ improvement of Spanish air, maritime, and logistic 
facilities related to the above requirements. 

(7) Implementation of such U.S. Army responsibilities as are re- 
lated to the above requirements. 

(8) Utilization of an amphibious training area. 





* Subject to the considerations outlined in the fourth paragraph of the covering 
letter. [Footnote in the source text.] 





No. 841 
Madrid Embassy files, lot 58 F 57, “320—U S -Spain” 


The Counselor of Embassy in Spain (Jones) to William B. Dunham 
of the Office of Western European Affairs 


TOP SECRET Maprip, February 14, 1952. 

Dear Bit: I have shown your letter of January 30,' with vari- 
ous enclosures, to Ivan White and Dan Anderson only. First let me 
say how very grateful we are for this complete and informative ac- 
count of the present status of U.S. military and economic policy 
toward Spain. We haven’t had anything like it since the departure 





' Document 836. 
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of the two survey teams and it is altogether a most revealing set of 
documents. I think we have very little quarrel with your present 
policy objective of limiting economic assistance to the support of 
our military program in Spain—whatever that may turn out to be. 
We agreed with Sufrin on such a policy definition in the early days 
of his mission here and we still feel that that should be the policy 
framework of an economic assistance program here. It may be, 
however, that we give a broader interpretation to what we consider 
essential, economically, to support a military program. Certainly 
we feel that a general strengthening of the Spanish economy could 
only be a gain in terms of such support and that enormous military 
investment should not be jeopardized by a frail and continuously 
unhealthy economy. We also feel that Spain should not be made a 
special case in the spending of MSA funds but should be treated, in 
the implementation of an aid program, as any other European 
country if we wish to achieve in good spirit whatever military ob- 
jectives will eventually be agreed upon in Washington. The Span- 
ish Government has carefully studied the bilateral agreements and 
U.S. aid programs for other European countries and is fully aware 
of the kind of assistance which is going to Spain’s neighbors. While 
we understand that there must be quantitative limitations on 
Spanish aid, we urgently suggest that we appear to place no quali- 
tative limitations which would be considered clear discrimination 
in relation to our treatment of other countries committed to the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

This is perhaps the place to emphasize our conviction that Gen- 
eral Franco meant what he said when he talked to Admiral Sher- 
man last June [July] about the need of economic assistance to sup- 


port a policy of Spanish belligerency: 


“He (Gen. Franco) went very thoroughly into the necessity to 
prepare a nation completely, in the economic as well as in the mili- 
tary field, for war, if that nation were to grant operating rights 
which would of necessity give the nation a belligerent status when- 
ever those rights were used in war. 

“He then developed Spanish needs for economic assistance and 
emphasized the need for economic preparation of Spain to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of war. He mentioned the drain on the eco- 
nomic resources which would be inherent in its use as a base for 
military forces. 

“I (Adm. Sherman) then commented on his last point, to the 
effect that while furnishing military equipment would not in itself 
constitute economic assistance, expenditures of funds to develop 
base or logistic facilities would inevitably be of help to the Spanish 
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economy. I said also that we were familiar with the economic prob- 
lem, but that I could talk only in the military field.” ? 


We feel that the Spanish economic needs are so primary, that nego- 
tiations for economic assistance will have to be conducted simulta- 
neously with military negotiations if we expect to make any 
progress on the latter. Further on this subject, we do not share the 
opinion of our former Chief that military negotiations are going to 
be easy. * We believe the Spaniards are going to drive a hard bar- 
gain and that negotiations will be difficult and lengthy unless we 
are prepared to spend sizeable sums considerably beyond the $100 
million which have presently been appropriated. 

We also believe that the Spaniards would find the use of their 
counterpart funds for U.S. military objectives entirely unaccept- 
able. In the first place, it has not been our policy with other Euro- 
pean countries who have enjoyed relative freedom in the applica- 
tion of counterpart funds to the rehabilitation of various aspects of 
their own economy or their own national economic plant. Secondly, 
it would seem a doubtful basis on which to begin a military pro- 
gram in Spain in the light of the partial control which the Spanish 
Government would exercise over counterpart funds. Thirdly, it 
would deprive the Spanish Government of the anticipated dollar 
exchange which would normally result from the conversion of U.S. 
currency in a base-building program. 

We were indeed shocked to read that the Department of Defense 
has made no provision for a military program in Spain for 1952 or 
53, and wonder if there is not some mistake. As you remember, last 
summer or fall the President signed a bill * authorizing an enor- 
mous base-building program in the U.S.A. and abroad, of a magni- 
tude of somewhere around five billion dollars. An air base or port 
rehabilitation program for Spain is surely the kind of program that 
was envisaged in this Act and we find it hard to believe that, if the 
Spanish program is considered of sufficient importance, the De- 
fense Department cannot tap this huge appropriation for what may 
be required. Incidentally, it is also shocking to contemplate that 
the only money that MSA or Defense now have to play with is not 
a result of their own foresight. After all the conversations, publici- 
ty and surveys that have been carried on in Spain and with respect 
to Spain over the past year, it strikes one as incredibly poor plan- 





2 For a complete account of this conversation held on July 16, 1951, see the memo- 
randum of conversation by Admiral Sherman printed in Foreign Relations, 1951, 
vol. rv, Part 1, p. 832. 

* Ambassador Griffis expressed this opinion in despatch 425 from Madrid, Nov. 2, 
1951; see footnote 9, Document 833. 

* Reference is to the Military and Naval Installations Construction Act, P.L. 82- 
155 (65 Stat. 336), Sept. 28, 1951. 
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ning that MSA and Defense now find themselves dependent upon 
the foresight of one Senator expressed in a last-minute Amend- 
ment. * I sincerely hope that the good Senator will not be permit- 
ted to grab the ball again (which he has already announced that he 
will do) in the 1953 program for military and economic investment 
in Spain. We all hope it is not too late for the Administration to 
include Spain in its illustrative presentation of the country distri- 
bution of funds which will follow the President’s recommendations 
to the Congress for the MSA Authorization Bill of 1953. These illus- 
trative presentations always get to the press sooner or later and 
the uncertainty and insecurity which would be generated in this 
country by the omission of Spain would, we feel, be unfortunate for 
our side and our policy objectives here. 

We agree with you on the usefulness of the Technical Assistance 
Program in Spain. We do suggest, however, that we not lend tech- 
nical assistance in a field in which we do not intend to make a sub- 
stantial investment of economic aid. For example, do not send tech- 
nical experts to Catalufia to give advice on the efficient operation 
of textile mills unless we intend to make MSA funds available for 
the purchase of raw cotton or do not send them to Andalucia to 
advise on the best means of combating the olive fruit fly unless we 
are prepared to make sufficient funds available in our economic aid 
program for the purchase of insecticides. 

We will, of course, be greatly interested in seeing a copy of your 
first draft of a bilateral agreement for economic assistance as soon 
as it is available, particularly those portions dealing with the 
Benton Amendment. ° It is useful for us to know that it is based on 
the Yugoslav precedent,’ a point which we might carefully avoid 
mentioning publicly in deference to Spanish sensibilities. 

In reading over the enclosures on JCS decisions and recommen- 
dations, it is apparent to us that the principal cause of delay on the 
Spanish program is the failure of the military to adhere to the 
original policy decisions approved by the President and cleared 
with our principal allies in NATO (NSC-72/6 ®). By failing to stick 
to the limited objectives which had been approved, the JCS (and 
presumably Defense) have opened up wide the question of US. 
military policy toward Spain and put us right back where we were 





* Reference is to Senator McCarran and his insertion of the Spanish appropria- 
tions clause into the Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 1952; see footnote 8, 
Document 833. 

* Section 516 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-165 (65 Stat. 373), Oct. 
10, 1951. 

? Reference is to the Economic Cooperation Agreement of Jan. 8, 1951; for text, 
see TIAS 2384, printed in 3 UST (pt. 1) 1. 

* For the text of NSC 72/6, June 27, 1951, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, Part 
1, p. 820. 
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a year ago. This failure to abide by the original terms of reference 
(paragraph 3b of your memorandum of January 24 to Matthews 
and Nitze *) obviously leads to such indecisive and vague references 
to U.S. military policy as were ascribed to General Bradley in the 
fifth paragraph of Bissell’s memorandum of January 15 to Harri- 
man. '® I do hope you in the Department will be able to get the 
military back on the track so that we can get started with the pro- 
gram in its original concept. I have no doubt that many of these 
additional military plans for Spain, such as the Army Department 
hopes for, will eventually become reality but they can all be 
worked out after the program has begun on the basis of the origi- 
nal NSC proposal. 

We are not quite sure what you mean by the Paragraph 11-b on 
Page 5 of your memorandum of January 28 to Matthews and Nitze 
and would be grateful if you could spell that out for us in greater 
detail. With reference to the final considerations outlined under 
Paragraph 12 of your memorandum, we feel that the basis of criti- 
cism in the last sentence of 12-a and in 12-b is one in which the 
Department is on the weakest grounds. It seems to us here that the 
Department should not attempt to tell Defense and JCS how big or 
how little the defense effort in Spain should be but rather to em- 
phasize the desirability of going ahead to whatever extent the mili- 
tary feel desirable within the framework of policy already ap- 
proved. 

With reference to your guess on Mr. MacVeagh’s arrival in 
Madrid, he told me when we visited him in Lisbon weekend before 
last that he expected to arrive here around the last of March. This 
was based on the following tentative schedule: (a) the NATO meet- 
ing would keep him in Lisbon until around the last of February; (b) 
two weeks’ consultation in Washington up to March 15; (c) return 
to Lisbon to pack up and make farewell calls the third week in 
March; and (d) motor from Lisbon to Madrid arriving here around 
the last week of that month. 

If any of the above should prove helpful, we would be happy. Let 
me know if you would like any of it in telegraphic or despatch 
form. I want to reemphasize how helpful and useful it is to us to 
have the kind of information which you have sent us in your letter 
of January 30 and to ask you to keep us in mind as this situation 





* Document 834. 
1° The memorandum summarized the status of preparations within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for negotiations with Spain. (DMS files, lot W-1425, “Spain”) 
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develops and send us another round-up as soon as you can of devel- 
opments since the date of your letter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN WeEs.ey JONES 





No. 842 
Madrid Embassy files, kot 56 F 57. “440-—U S Negoustions” 


Report by the Interdepartmental Working Group on Spain to the 
Chairman of the Mutual Assistance Advisory Committee (Gordon) ' 


WAsHINGTON, February 26, 1952. 


As requested in your memorandum of February 2? concerning 
the use of the $100 million appropriated for Spain in the Mutual 


the above amounts represent the estimated funds required for the 
first year) will be equally divided over a three-year period. 





‘For the membership of the Interdepartmental Working Group on Spain, see 
footnote 3, Document 837. 
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If the Spaniards should be unwilling to accept a proposal along 
the lines of the attached memorandum, a somewhat similar propos- 
al in a different form could be made. Under this alternative $88 
million (i.e., $100 million dollars less $12 million for military train- 
ing equipment) would be used to purchase local currency to cover 
the peseta cost of the first year of the military construction pro- 
gram in Spain. The dollar cost of construction would be financed by 
the Defense Department. This procedure would, of course, require a 
modification of the MAAC decision that none of the MSP funds 
may be used to finance direct dollar expenditures for the construc- 
tion of military facilities to meet U.S. requirements in Spain. If 
this alternative were used, it would then be necessary to agree 
with the Spanish Government, as the Minister of Commerce has al- 
ready indicated they are prepared to agree, on a joint U.S.-Spanish 
commission to determine how the dollars thus accruing to the 
Spanish Government should be spent. 

In order to limit the cost of the program in Spain to the greatest 
possible extent, the U.S. should be prepared to make every effort to 
obtain Spanish agreement to one of these procedures, preferably 
the use of counterpart funds for the first year peseta cost of the 

It must be recognized, however, thet obtaining agreement for 
such use of these funds will be an exceedingly difficult task, if it is 
possible at all. The Embassy in Madrid, in commenting on the 
working group’s memorandum, has stated its belief* that the 
Spaniards would find the use of counterpart funds for U.S. military 
objectives entirely unsatisfactory. They point out that this has not 
been our policy with other European countries which have been 
relatively free to apply counterpart funds to their own economy. 
Furthermore, they observe, it would deprive the Spanish Govern- 
ment of the anticipated dollar exchange which would normally 
result from the conversion of U.S. currency in a base-building pro- 
gram. At the same time it should be noted, in this regard, that the 
Spanish Government has given numerous indications that it is 
most anxious to conclude a military agreement with the U.S. This 
interest will probably temper any tendency to insist on financial 
arrangements which would prejudice the successful conclusion of a 
military agreement. However, this is no assurance that the Span- 
ish Government will accept these financial arrangements which 
will undoubtedly fall far short of the amount of assistance which 
the Spanish public has been led to expect. 

It should be emphasized that both of the procedures outlined 
above suffer the same defect from a negotiating point of view— 





* See the letter from Jones, supra. 
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namely, the lack of adequate Defense Department funds to meet 
the $78 million peseta equivalent cost of the U.S. military construc- 
tion program in Spain during FY 1953. The result is that, unlike 
similar programs in other countries, we are endeavoring to make 
available aid funds perform double duty, eg., through the excep- 
tional use of counterpart for a U.S. military construction program. 
It must be assumed that the Spanish Government will, sooner or 
later, observe this distinction in the case of Spain and our negotiat- 
ing position will be proportionately affected. 

Although we may start with the first position outlined above 
and, if the MAAC should agree, revert to the alternative should 
that be necessary, it is essential that we be fully prepared to meet 
the situation which will arise if we are unable to agree with the 
Spanish Government on either of these two procedures. There 
appear to be three possibilities in this regard: 


be 
mammn cheno aes 


The effect of these alternatives is, of course, to raise the “cost” of 
the desired military facilities in Spain by the amount of the peseta 
expense of the construction program. Under the two procedures 
outlined at the beginning of this memorandum, the “cost” of the 
first year of the program would be a maximum of $152 million. 
Under the latter alternatives this “cost” would be increased to a 
maximum of $230 million. In determining which of these alterna- 
tive courses of action should be followed, the MAAC may conse- 
quently wish to consider whether the U.S. should undertake ex- 
penditures of this magnitude in Spain. 

Draft agreements covering economic assistance and military as- 
sistance are currently being prepared by the agencies concerned. 


* For the origin of this $52 million figure, see footnote 7, Document 840. Although 
the letter containing the JCS proposal for a negotiating program was sent by Secre- 
tary Lovett to Secretary Acheson on Mar. 4, the MAAC Working Group on Spain 
had advance knowledge of its contents. 
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Administrative plans with regard to an MSA mission and a MAAG 
are also being made. 


[Attachment] 


PROGRAM FOR THE ExpenprruRe or $100 Miui0on MSA 
APPROPRIATION For SPAIN 


The Problem 


To prepare a program for the spending of $100 million MSA ap- 
sitet fem Mintle Gor linen. tpt wre pe 
ance” which will: 


c) for of development of strategic materials in 
Spain of interest to the US. 

d) provide for for rehabilitation and development of the 

munitions to the extent that such is 


e) generate sufficient “spendable” counterpart, in addition to a) 
ee ee eS ee ee a 


and interpreting utility in the light of total U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jectives in Spain, and with due consideration of certain essential 
inter-relationships among the various objectives. 

In considering this problem, the working group made certain as- 
sumptions: 
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As an item of information, the third column lists the counterpart 
deposits which would be required under existing practice. (It should 
be noted that the expected counterpart deposit total the equivalent 
of $88 million, ie. more than the peseta costs of the U.S. construc- 


relationship between total peseta investment and the allocation for 
commodities to offset the inflationary impact of such investment. It 
will be noted that the ratio used is 2 to 1, ie., $50 million worth of 
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in return for United States aid and a tendency to discount the view 
of the American Embassy in Spain that the Spanish would never 
accept the first alternative proposed in MAAC D-3/2. (Madrid Em- 
bassy files, lot 58 F 57, “440—U_S. Negotiations”) The result of this 
tendency was that the negotiating position proposed by the MAAC 
was somewhat less flexible than that proposed in MAAC D-3/2 by 
the Working Group. Accordingly, the Working Group issued a re 
vised report, MAAC D-3/3, dated March 11 (Madrid Embassy files, 
lot 58 F 57, “440—U_S. Negotiations”) which was in turn subjected 
to revisions during a Mutual Assistance Advisory Committee meet- 
ing on March 14, recorded in MAAC M-17 of March 18. (ECA- 
MSA-FOA files, lot W-13, “MAAC Minutes”) After having been 
circulated to the interested agencies for approval and further revi- 
sions, MAAC D-3/3 was issued as DMS D-7 on March 20 (Docu- 
ment 846). This last document served as the official instructions for 
the MSA negotiating team during the first several months of nego 
tiations. 





No. 844 
7S2.5/3- 1282 


Memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense (Lovett) * 


TOP SECRET Wasuinocton, March 3, 1952. 
Subject: Military Assistance to Spain. 

1. In reply to your memorandum of 15 February 1952, * subject 
as above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed their recommen- 
dations of 16 and 17 January,’ and 15 February 1952,? in light of 
the comments submitted by the Department of State. ‘ 

2. The Department of State has based its position apon the sup- 
position that the limitations on “initial discussions” with the Span- 
ish, as imposed by the President on 11 July 1951, are still in effect. 
On 16 July 1951 the late Admiral Sherman, together with Ambas- 





' Signed by Vandenberg and transmitted by Secretary Lovett to Secretary Ach- 
i of Mar. > Ss © Se Seen | ae Ree 
eson's letter to the Secretary of Defense of Feb. 11 (Document 840). In concurring 
Lovett found the positions of the Departments of 
eee Se ee ne 


t 
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concerning U.S. military requirements and operating facilities de- 
sired in Spanish territory. Subsequently, from 22 August to 31 Oc- 
tober 1951, a Survey Team, headed by Major General Spry, con- 
ducted a survey of selected Spanish air, naval and related logistic 
facilities. The Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore consider that the 
period of initial discussions, referred to in paragraph 3 of the De- 
partment of State letter, has been concluded. 

3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree, with one exception, to the De- 
partment of State’s proposed terms of reference for the Joint US. 
Military Group (JUSMG) (Spain). The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that subparagraph 1h of Enclosure 1* to the Department of State 
letter, dated 11 February 1952, should charge the Chief JUSMG 
(Spain) with specific duties concerning an analysis of Spanish re- 
quirements for military training equipment. The Services will re- 
quire such an analysis to allocate properly the limited available 
supply of such equipment. Furthermore, they believe subparagraph 
lh is unnecessarily restrictive in requiring interdepartmental ap- 
proval of subsidiary military surveys in Spain. It is therefore rec- 
ommended that subparagraph lh of the terms of reference pro- 
posed by the Department of State be deleted, and the following sub- 
stituted therefor: 


“h. The Chief, JUSMG (Spain), using available information, will 
analyze and make recommendations on Spanish requests for mili- 
tary training equipment. If available information proves to be inad- 
equate, the Chief, —— Sa may, when authorized by the 
Ambassador, make a survey of Spanish requirements for such 
equipment.” 

4. With reference to Enclosure 2 to the Department of State 
letter of 11 February 1952, * the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that ne- 
gotiations with Spain should be limited, at this time, to the acquisi- 
tion of those facilities and services listed therein. In this connec- 
tion, however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff desire to point out that En- 
closure 2 to the Department of State letter does not constitute a 
complete statement of U.S. military requirements in Spain. U.S. 
military requirements in Spain remain as stated in subparagraph 
3g of the memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated 16 January 1952.’ 





*The paragraph reads as follows: “If reports of the Service Attachés and other 
available information do not prove to be adequate, the Chief, JUSMG (Spain) may 
be authorized, after further consultation between State and Defense, to make a 
survey of Spanish requirements for military training equipment.” 

*Document 840. 

See Document 834. “Subparagraph 3g’’ of the Jan. 15 memorandum is summa- 
rized in paragraph 2 of that document. 
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5. Concerning the extent of the facilities and services required, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that those facilities and services 
shown in the Enclosure hereto, which have been arranged in order 
of priority to assist the Ambassador, are the minimum desired. 
With regard to the concern of the Department of State about the 
impact of such a program on the economy of Spain, it is to be noted 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff propose to phase the military base 
construction over a period of three years. 

6. In order to proceed with the expressed desires of both the De- 
partments of State and Defense to undertake negotiations with 
Spain as early as possible, the Joint Chiefs of Staff propose that: 


a. Representatives of the JUSMG participate informally, hence- 
forth, in the activities of the Interdepartmental Working Group on 
Spain referred to in MAAC D-3. * 

b. As soon as agreement has been reached upon the terms of ref- 
erence for the JUSMG and the scope of negotiations, the JUSMG 
proceed to Spain, arriving just subsequent to the arrival of Ambas- 
sador MacVeagh. 

7. With reference to the request by the Department of State for 
an estimate of the type of assistance which could appropriately be 
extended to the Spanish munitions industry, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will make available to the Service members of the Interde- 
partmental Working Group on Spain, appropriate information 
from the report by the Joint Military Survey Team (Spain) as the 
basis for discussion and planning by that group. 

8. The views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning the utiliza- 
tion of the $100,000,000 appropriated by Congress for economic, 
technical and military assistance to Spain were transmitted to you 
in their memorandum dated 15 February 1952. ° 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Hoyt S. VANDENBERG 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 





*For found in Department of State files. 

*Not found in Department of State files; however, the views of the JCS were 
transmitted in a letter of Mar. 4 from Lovett to Acheson; see footnote 7, Document 
40 

In a letter of Mar. 28 to Lovett, Matthews indicated that the Department of State 
concurred in all essential points with the recommendations made by the JCS in this 
memorandum. (752.5/2-1252) 
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Enclosure 


Memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense (Lovett) 


TOP SECRET [WasHInGTon, March 3, 1952.] 
Facilities and Services Required in Spain 

For use of the Ambassador during negotiations the following is a 
statement of facilities and services required in Spain. This state- 
ment is arranged to indicate, within each Service, the time-phased 
desirability of implementation of the program. No priority among 
Services is established. 

1. U.S. Army Requirements 

Rehabilitation of Spanish transportation system sufficient to sup- 
port Navy and Air Force requirements indicated below. 

2. U.S. Navy Requirements 

a. Offloading dock and flyaway facility at Matagorda (Cadiz 
Area). 

b. (1) Anchorage rights. (2) Use of port repair facilities on an 
emergency basis. 

c. Modification of existing subterranean liquid fuel storage facili- 
ties. 

d. Dehumidification of existing subterranean munitions storage 
facilities. 

e. Advanced naval air base at Rota (Cadiz Area) and intercon- 
necting facilities with Matagorda installation. 

f. Utilization of amphibious training area. 

3. U.S. Air Force Requirements 

a. Facilities of equal priority for: 

(1) 1 Strategic reconnaissance wing 

(2) 4 Medium bombardment wings 


(3) 1 Air depot 
(4) 1 appropriate headquarters installation. 


b. Facilities of equal priority for: 
(1) 2 Medium bombardment wings 


(2) 1 Fighter escort wing 
(3) 2 Fighter interceptor wings. 
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No. 845 


611.52/3-1252 Despatch 


The First Secretary of Embassy in Spain (Anderson) to the 
Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Maprip, March 12, 1952. 

No. 933 

Ref: Embtel 934, March 4, 1952 2 

Subject: Brief Comments on , Foreign Minister’s Interview 
With Assistant Secretary Perkins vai 

Although copies of the memorandum of conversation describing 
the courtesy call of February 28 which Mr. George W. Perkins, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, * paid on Spanish 
Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo have already been for- 
warded to the Department and to our Embassy in Lisbon, there are 
several aspects of that conversation which are perhaps worthy of 
brief comment. For ready reference a copy of the memorandum is 
enclosed with the paragraphs therein numbered. 

As a general comment, Artajo’s summation of Spain’s position at 
the present juncture, with particular reference to her relations 
with us (paragraph 3), was masterfully done and clearly showed his 
grasp and logical exposition of a complicated subject. The following 
additional points, it is believed, are worthy of note: 

Lack of Desire to Join NATO 

Artajo’s statement that Spaniards have no desire to join NATO 
now is believed to reflect accurately the Government's attitude, 
which has perhaps not been well understood outside of Spain. 
While there has been a tendency to attribute this attitude to a 
“sour grapes’ position—like that of a man who knows in advance 
that he will be blackballed by an exclusive club—we believe the 
Spanish Government sincerely lacks any desire to become involved 
in NATO. If a member, Spain would undoubtedly have to play 
second fiddle to such a despised power as France, a role for which 
she has no stomach. In contrast, Portugal has long and ardently de- 
sired Spain's NATO membership to fill the strategic vacuum be- 
tween herself and the Pyrenees. We suspect that the Spanish have 
learned from their Portuguese friends about the complications and 
headaches involved in NATO membership. 





' A copy of this message was sent to Lisbon. 

* Telegram 934 reported that the memorandum of conversation between Perkins 
and Martin Artajo had been sent by pouch on Mar. 3. (110.15 PE/3-452) 

* Perkins visited Madrid on Feb. 27 and 28 following the Ninth Session of the 
North Atlantic Council in Lisbon, Feb. 21-26. 
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Change in Public Opinion Toward the United States 

It is believed that what Artajo described as a recent change in 
Spanish “public opinion” toward the United States and “evidence 
of a growing lack of confidence in us and in our policy”, reflects 
the feelings of elements within the Spanish Government rather 
than of public opinion. Artajo quite correctly mentions the conster- 
nation caused by the resignation of Ambassador Griffis, * to whom 
the regime undoubtedly looked for the rapid and generous imple- 
mentation of our new policy. The regime, more than the masses, 
has been dismayed by the delays in undertaking negotiations and 
by the “offensive statements out of Washington’”—obviously a ref- 
erence to President Truman’s remark of February 7. * 

Artajo Playing “The American Card” 

The Minister referred to his having “played the American card” 
and to having been constantly on the defensive before critics of his 
policy. To us this smacks of some rather stiff criticism in the inner 
circle of the Government, probably within the Cabinet itself. That 
Artajo has, in fact, tried to play down the Truman incident, is re- 
flected by statements made during his press conference in London 
(See Embdes 854, February 21 ®). 

Difficulty of Explaining Ambassador Griffis’ Resignation 

We believe the Minister was correct in saying that it was diffi- 
cult to make the people believe Ambassador Griffis had resigned 
for purely personal reasons (paragraph 5). Although some key offi- 
cials in the Government undoubtedly knew in advance of the Am- 
bassador’s plan, the resignation came as a shock and surprise to 
many Spaniards, who believed that a serious hitch had developed 
in the United States plans for negotiating with the Franco regime 
and that the Ambassador was being removed by the United States 
Government for a definite purpose. 

Artajo’s Version of Spain’s Urgent Needs 

The Minister’s rather modest presentation of Spain’s urgent 
needs (paragraph 6) was the most interesting aspect of the inter- 
view. In view of the exaggerations fostered by the press in both 
countries during past months, it was heartening to learn of the 
sweet reasonableness of his statement, which we hope reflects the 





* Griffis’ resignation was accepted by President Truman on Jan. 21; the Ambassa- 
dor relinquished charge of the Embassy on Jan. 28. 

* See Document 839. 

*Despatch 854 reported that Martin Artajo, in London for the funeral of King 
George VI, had described the Truman remark (see ibid.) as having been 
“overplayed.” (752.00(W)/2-2152) 
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Government's thinking at the present time and which, fortunately, 
appears to coincide very closely with our own. 

For the Chargé d’ Affaires, a.i-: 

Dante, V. ANDERSON 


Enclosure 
Memorandum of Conversation * 


CONFIDENTIAL Mapp, February 29, 1952. 
Participants: Excmo. Sr. D. Alberto Martin Artajo, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs; 
Mr. John Wesley Jones, Chargé d’ Affaires, a. i.; 
Excmo. Sr. D. Pedro de Prat y Soutzo, Marqués de 
Prat, Director of the American Section, Ministry of 
Foreigys Affairs. 

1) Mr. Perkins made a courtesy call on the Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister at 7:30 last evening. Mr. Jones accompanied him to the For- 
eign Ministry and was present during the interview. The Marqués 
de Prat acted as interpreter. 

2) The Minister opened the conversation by stating that he was 
at Mr. Perkins’ disposition for any questions the latter might have 
on Spain or Spanish policy, particularly with respect to the defense 
of Europe. Mr. Perkins replied that he had not come to Spain with 
any mission or with any message; that he had wanted to call on 
the Foreign Minister to pay his respects and to have the pleasure 
of meeting and of knowing him. The Minister said that neverthe- 
less if Mr. Perkins would permit, he would like to outline briefly 
be very helpful and that he would of course be interested in what- 
ever the Minister would have to say. 

3) The Minister’s summation was more or less as follows: 


Spain is an anticommunist country; the 
is anticommunist. A war has been 
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just as important to the defense of Europe as Greece and Turkey at 
the other end of the Mediterranean Sea. Spanish soldiers are 


brave, hardy and dependable but they lack equipment. When Ad- 
miral Sherman was in Madrid last summer, the Caudillo had read- 


belligerent nature which she might have to assume. There were 
two things that Spain needed to contribute effectively to Europe's 
defense: (a) a strengthening of the Spanish economic position to 
permit Spain to su 


statements out of Washington by highly placed personalities. 


4) The Minister added that he was an optimist; that he had based 
his foreign policy on rapprochement and close relations with the 
US.A., that he had “played the American card’, that in these last 
few weeks he had been constantly on the defensive before critics of 
his policy which he referred to as “public opinion” but which un- 
doubtedly meant elements within the Spanish Government opposed 
to close relations with the U.S.A. 

5) Mr. Perkins asked if he could comment on one or two of the 
points in the Minister’s review. The Assistant Secretary said that 
Ambassador Griffis had resigned purely for personal reasons, ill 
health and private business interests which were incompatible with 
his continuing to hold public office. The Minister admitted that he 
knew this to be the fact but said that it was difficult to make the 
public believe it. Mr. Perkins reminded the Foreign Minister that 
this would be an unusual year in the U.S., that it was an election 
year and that local political problems would loom large and some- 
times be overwhelming in relation to foreign policy problems. He 
said that because of the rearmament program in Britain and 
France, those two countries were in desperate economic straits and 
we were seeking ways and means to help them economically again 
this year. He referred to the costly war in French Indo-China and 
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the need for greater American help there. He explained the origi- 
nal fear of the NATO countries, when an integrated European 
army was first discussed, that the British would abandon Europe 
and withdraw to the British Isles to defend themselves and that 
US. forces would withdraw behind the Pyrenees. The NATO coun- 
tries now have greater confidence in themselves and their organi- 
zation but are still concerned that any priority interest in Spain 
would mean a denial of the real meaning of NATO to defend 
Europe at the point of attack rather than to liberate it subsequent- 
ly. 

6) The Minister said that Spain was in no great hurry for great 
quantities of arms and armaments; that the most urgent needs 
were (1) economic assistance which could be granted in fields that 
would assist both military plans and civilian economy, such as rail- 
roads, highways, airports, and (2) a limited amount of training 
equipment for the Spanish Army. The Minister asked if the new 
teams that were being formed in the U.S. to come to Spain with 
Ambassador MacVeagh would have definite instructions to negoti- 
ate or if their terms of reference were such that they would have to 
waste time in further investigation and study. Mr. Perkins replied 
that he believed both to be the case; that the negotiating teams 
would have specific instructions to negotiate and that those were 
presently being drawn up in Washington but that there might be 
various alternative considerations which would require further on- 
the-spot study. He said that he was unable to predict how soon 
agreement would be reached in Washington on the various terms 
of reference and that in any event, he did not wish to make any 
statement which might prejudice Ambassador MacVeagh’s forth- 
coming mission; that we would have to wait and see what instruc- 
tions Mr. MacVeagh brought with him when he arrived in the 
latter part of March. 

7) The forty-minute interview ended in the usual exchange of 
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No. 846 


ECA-MSA-POA files, ict W-13, “DMS Documents” 
Interdepartmental Policy Statement on Spanish Aid Negotiations ' 


TOP SECRET [WasuincrTon, March 29, 1952.) 
[DMS D-7] 


SpanisH Alp NEGOTIATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


1. On March 4, 1952, the Mutual Assistance Advisory Commit- 
tee ? adopted a program for the use of the $100 million appropri- 
ated in 1951 for military, economic, and technical assistance to 
Spain. This program is based on three principle assumptions: (1) 
the unexpended balance of the $100 million appropriation will be 
carried over to FY 1953; (2) there will be no additional Spanish aid 
program for that year; and (3) the primary objective of US policy 
toward Spain at this time is to obtain rights for US use of Spanish 
air and naval bases and related logistic facilities. 

2. The $100 million aid program has been developed to support 
the achievement of military requirements in Spain as established 
by the Department of Defense. The aid program, while coordinated 
with the U.S. military requirements in Spain, at the same time 
provides economic, military, and technical assistance to Spain in 
accordance with the provisions of MSP legislation. 

3. The estimated construction cost of the desired U.S. military 
bases totals approximately $390 million. (This is exclusive of re- 
quirements for rehabilitation of Spanish railroads—estimated at 
$15 million.) This cost is spread evenly over a three-year period at 
an annual estimated expenditure of $130 million. Past experience 
indicates that the program will require, in each year, 40% US 
dollar expenditures and 60% local currency (pesetas), or $52 mil- 
lion and $78 million in peseta equivalent. 

4. In accordance with the MAAC decision of February 2, 1952, 
(D-3/1 of February 4, 1952 *) the $52 million in direct dollar costs 
of military requirements for FY 1953 will be supplied from Defense 
Department funds. The MAAC finding was as follows: 





' This document was circulated under a cover memorandum by Sheppard, dated 
Mar. 20, and designated DMS D-7. For the background of this paper, see Document 
R43. 

* The minutes of this session, designated MAAC M-16 and dated Mar. 13, are in 
Madrid Embassy files, lot 58 F 57, “440--U.S. Negotiations”. 

* Document 837. 
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to offset inflationary 


Commodities provided 
" impact of $100 million equivalent in peseta invest 
¢ Fochmtead Aanistance 





me 1 should emphasize that these items can be considered as defense 
in the source text.) 


(In addition, $52 million for the dollar costs of military construc- 
tion through FY 1953) 

7. The above program provides for military assistance in the 
amount of $12 million, economic assistance in the amount of $87 
million, and technical assistance in the amount of $1 million. As in 
current MSA practice, the Spanish Government will be required to 
deposit peseta counterpart against economic and technical assist 
ance (although some or all of the counterpart required against 
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technical assistance might be waived) in the amount of $88 million. 
Because of time lags in the deposit of peseta counterpart funds 
against economic aid provided to Spain, it will probably be neces- 
sary, in order to accommodate the military construction schedule, 
to arrange for advance deposit of counterpart by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

8. Item (e) requires special comment. It provides $50 million in 
dollar commodities calculated to offset the internal inflationary 
programs. It is estimated that items (c) and (d), which provide a 
total of $22 million for investment imports, will also give rise to in- 
ternal peseta investment requirements of approximately equal 
magnitude, (i.e., $22 million peseta equivalent). (Conversely, it is as- 
sumed that item (b), railroad rehabilitation, will not give rise to 
any additional peseta expenditures, based on an estimate that suffi- 
cient shop facilities and manpower are already available for this 
program.) Also $78 million in peseta equivalent is to be used for 
military investment, thus bringing the total peseta investment ex- 
penditures in connection with aid and military programs to $100 
million peseta equivalent. It is estimated that $50 million of im- 
ported commodities which will directly and indirectly increase the 
supply of goods available to Spanish consumers will be sufficient to 
offset this inflationary impact, taking into account increases in 

9. Since the program makes provision for increased supplies of 
goods calculated to offset the impact of peseta spending incident to 
the combined aid and military programs, it can be said to be nonin- 
flationary and to impose no additional burden on the Spanish econ- 
omy as a result of U.S. military objectives. 

10. Although the above program provides for development of 
Spanish strategic materials, it is planned that the direct cost of de- 
velopment of sound projects, where U.S. acquisition of the material 
to meet current requirements is involved, will be financed by the 
Defense Materials Procurement Administration out of Defense Pro- 
duction Act funds. Investment for other raw materials projects will 
be financed as a priority program under item (d). 

11. It should be noted that this program does not take into ac- 
count a possible loan component. It is not yet clear whether the 
10% loan requirement of Section 522 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 will apply. * If there is to be a loan component of economic 





* Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-165 (65 Stat. 373), Oct. 10, 1951, Section 522 
amended Section |11\c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 as follows: 

“Of the assistance provided under the applicable provisions of this Act with funds 
made available under the authority of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as great an 
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aid to Spain this may necessitate some changes in the above pro- 
gram. 

12. The problem of determining what rate(s) of exchange will be 
sought on which counterpart is to be deposited is at present under 
consideration. Because of the complexity of the Spanish multiple 
exchange rates system this problem is a significant one and will re- 

NEGOTIATION 


13. The foregoing program for the use of the $100 million is con- 
sidered to be the most desirable from the point of view of U.S. ob 
jectives and every effort should be made to obtain Spanish agree- 
ment to it. In particular, it should be a primary objective of the aid 
negotiations to obtain the Spanish Government's agreement to 
make available $78 million of peseta counterpart to finance the 
peseta cost of U.S. military construction requirements through FY 
1953. 

14. The Embassy in Madrid has stated its belief that the Spanish 
Government would find the use of counterpart funds to finance 
US. military requirements in Spain entirely unacceptable. The 
Spanish view may be that this has not been US. policy toward the 
other European countries which have applied counterpart funds to 
the improvement of their own economies. 

15. If Spanish officials take this position, it should be emphasized 
that use of counterpart for the benefit of European civilian econo- 
mies, while an integral part of the European Recovery Program, 
has now been superseded. It is the objective of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 to make maximum use of counterpart to support in- 
creased defense efforts (e.g., Sections 502, 523(3)). While recognizing 
that Spain is not a member of NATO, the program of aid to Spain, 
within the framework of the Mutual Security Program, is calculat- 
ed to accomplish specific bilateral military objectives in support of 
the common defense of Europe, including Spain. Military facilities 
for joint use and joint benefit are to be constructed. While we are 
not asking, at this time, for an increase in Spain's own defense 
effort, the use of these facilities by the U.S. and the use of counter- 
part for their construction are directly comparable to the efforts 
being made by other European aid recipients to strengthen 
common defense of the West. 

16. If it proves impossible, in the course of negotiations, to reach 
agreement on the use of $78 million peseta counterpart for the 
military construction program, the Spanish Government may be in- 





amount (in no event less than 10 per centum) as possible shall be provided on credit 
terms.” 
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formed that a somewhat lower figure will be recommended to 
Washington. For the information of the negotiators, probably the 
minimum figure which would be acceptable in Washi 

be in the neighborhood of $50 million equivalent — 
17. If a figure lower than the $78 million peseta equivalent is 
agreed upon, there must necessarily be a reduction in the size of 
the FY 1953 U.S. military construction program and/or additional! 
use of Defense Department funds (beyond the $52 milli 
programmed) to finance peseta expenditures. already 
18. A reduction in the $78 million counterpart contributi 
might also necessitate some changes in the ae dt the 
$100 million. ane 

19. Difficulty may also arise as to proposed programming of the 
$100 million in terms of general categories of i Tho i> 
posed division Seapets ge hey hould be 


for changes in the dollar division should, of course, be referred to 
Washington. 





No. 847 
7825 MSP 4152 Despesch 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State 


i a Maver, April 1, 1952. 
No. 1016 

Reference: Embtel 1039, March 31, 1952 ' 

SS Foreign Minister on Forthcom- 


Chief of State, General Franco, on the afternoon of Thursday, 
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plained to him that I had sought this meeting especially to find out 


ment’s appreciation of the help which had been given here to the 


me, has them in his hands and that he will bring them 
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rence, and added that in any case no date for the actual commence- 
ment of discussions could be fixed before the next cabinet meeting 
on Friday, April 4. He asked whether it was my idea that the dis- 
cussions should begin on the team level rather than the govern- 
mental, and I said I thought this would be advisable in view of the 
many technical matters involved. He said that this was also his 
own idea, and added that he would be absent on his forthcoming 
Eastern tour until the end of April, but hoped that by his return 
considerable progress would have been made by the experts. I then 
reminded him that though our teams might initiate the negotia- 
tions with their Spanish counterparts and would be competent to 
carry them forward on the technical level, they would be under the 
Embassy’s supervision and to begin with would need to be properly 
introduced here under the aegis of the Foreign Office. Accordingly, 
I asked him if he would be so kind as to tell me who in the Minis- 
try would be the Embassy’s special contact in connection with the 
negotiations. He expressed himself as pleased with my desire to 
insure introductions in the proper form, and at first named several 
officials to whom we might refer: the Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Emilio Navasques y Ruiz de Velasco; the Director General, 
Mariano de Yturralde y Orbegoso, and the new Director of the 
American Section, Juan Barcenas y de la Huerta. When I asked 
him to name one individual, he said Sefor Yturralde should be our 
principal contact, but Semor Barcenas would handle minor ques- 
tions. 

After these matters had been disposed of, the Minister settled 
back in his chair and said he would like to talk with me in friendly 
and informal fashion on some basic questions. He recalled that in 
the past two World Wars Spain had remained neutral. However, a 
war precipitated by Soviet aggression against the West would be a 
different thing, an ideological affair threatening the very existence 
of our civilization. This, he said, meant that all who share in that 
civilization must be ready to fight in its defense, and constitutes 
the reason for the collaboration which Spain is willing to consider 
with the United States. I asked him whether Spain would enter 
such a war immediately, or would try to remain neutral for as long 
as possible at the outset, and he replied that he was unable to 
answer that specific question, but that in general the course Spain 
would have to pursue was logically clear and she must be prepared 
to take it, her efforts in preparation being part of a common effort 
toward a common end. He then went on to say that the idea had 
been expressed in America, “chiefly in the press,” that the United 
States might “lease or purchase” Spanish bases for its own use. 
Such an idea, he said, was quite impossible, and Spain would never 
agree to it. “We are proud, perhaps too proud, but that is the way 
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we are.” The only manner, he said, in which Spanish bases could 
be developed and used by others would be jointly with the Spanish. 
He then turned to economic matters and said that to support ade- 
quate military preparation here would require a very large and 
long-term program of assistance. He implied that the 100 million 
dollars of American aid which have been voted for Spain are a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with actual needs, and men- 
tioned the huge sums which the United States has given to France. 
To this I replied by pointing out the difference between the Mar- 
shall! Plan for European reconstruction, which has now terminated, 
and the new MSA program, which specifically relates economic as- 
sistance to the defense effort. I admitted that many economic fac- 
tors affect a country’s military potential, but said we must tackle 
first things first with the means at our disposal, and I described in 
general terms our idea of dividing the hundred million dollars per- 
centagewise between the development of the bases and related mili- 
tary projects, on the one hand, and general economic assistance in 
the form of increased imports of consumer goods to prevent infla- 
tion on the other. He said he was no economist, but that he felt we 
could spend much more than 100 million dollars here without 
having any serious effect on prices. “The soil of the Spanish econo- 
my is so dry that it would take torrents of financial assistance to 
wet it.” I said that there was no telling what we might be able to 
do for Spain at any future date. I pointed out that there are nation- 
al elections coming up in the United States, and that making 
guesses as to executive and congressional action thereafter would 
be futile. But I thought that in the present hundred million dollars 
we had something in hand which not only could be used construc- 
tively now in the interests of both countries, but could also provide 
a sound basis for further developments should these be desired and 
feasible. I reminded him of the great strides which have been made 
in the past couple of years in improving Hispano-American rela- 
tions and said I hoped we were now only at the beginning of our 
collaboration. 

After some further conversation, in which I informed the Minis- 
ter, to his expressed satisfaction, that I do not intend to hold per- 
sonal press conferences in this country and that I have told the 
American correspondents that I could only refer them to the For- 
eign Office in connection with any questions they might ask me in 
regard to the progress of our negotiations, I took my leave, the 
Minister again assuring me that he would let me know promptly 
about calling our teams forward. 

Comment: From this first talk with the Foreign Minister, I be- 
lieve that, with sufficient tact and patience on our part, the psycho- 
logical atmosphere surrounding the forthcoming negotiations may 
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be kept satisfactory on the government level. Our negotiating 
teams, however, will equally have to show great tact and patience 
if they are not to run into insuperable obstacles in their technical 
discussions. They are not likely to find their Spanish opposite num- 
bers any less sensitive than the Foreign Minister and will have 
very carefully to keep out of their talks, as well as out of the docu- 
ments which they table, anything which could appear to infringe 
Spanish sovereignty or be offensive to Spanish pride. They will also 
certainly have to face here considerable periods of inaction, a test 
of this kind being likely to arise at once, since our proposals are 
being put forward just before the beginning of the Easter holiday 
season, and the Spanish negotiators will probably need some time 
to digest proposals which it has taken us months to produce. On 
substantive matters, it would appear that the two sides will begin 
their talks, especially as regards economic aspects, almost poles 
apart. Finally, the Minister’s remarks about Spanish neutrality in 
the case of war with Russia may be found of some interest. It will 
be noted that I took advantage of his voluntarily introducing this 
subject to ask him directly whether Spain would fight in such a 
war at the drop of the hat, and that he pleaded inability to answer 
except by reference to the “logic’”’ of the situation. By this I would 
suppose him to mean that a few days of neutrality could be of no 
value to Spain in a conflict to which she was inevitably committed 
ideologically, provided always that she were properly prepared to 
fight, which is what she hopes we will help her to be. This question 
is of course a critical one especially for our Air Force which will 
not want to be impeded by Spanish neutrality, even for a moment, 
in launching its planes from Spanish fields, but it may be doubted 
whether any more definite answer than the above can be obtained 
here officially. 

Lincotn MacVEAGH 





No. 848 
Editorial Note 


On April 4, the Joint United States Military Group, under the 
leadership of Major General August W. Kissner, USAF, and includ- 
ing Major General Garvin Crump, USA, Captain H. B. Sanchez, 
USN, and Colonel Jack Roberts, USAF, arrived in Madrid. The 
Mutual Security Agency Economic Group, with George F. Train as 
chief and Hubert Curry, Rifat Tirana, N. Carter DePaul, and Ivan 
B. White as members, arrived April 13. The talks which the two 
groups began on April 7 and April 17, respectively, were of a pre- 
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liminary nature, directed toward eliciting from the Spanish a sense 
of what the United States would have to pay, in military, economic, 
and political terms, in order to acquire the base rights. (See Docu- 
ment 870.) On both the military and economic sides, the negotia- 
tors were subordinated to the authority of the Embassy in Spain, 
and all reports from the groups were to be transmitted to Washing- 
ton through the Embassy, using the series indicator “USNEG” to 
identify the messages as pertaining to the negotiations. The re- 
ports, the most important of which are documented below, are in 
file 711.56352. 





No. 849 
711 S6352/4-1852 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State * 


SECRET Maprip, April 18, 1952—10 a. m. 
1104. USNEG. Kissner had third mtg with Vigon Apr 16.? His 
résumé of conversation fols: 


“I handed Vigon and two staff officers copies informal memo * 
containing in gen terms US mil requirements and info designed to 
answer Vigon's questions 8 Apr mtg. Vigon and officers appeared 


generally satisfied cc 
therein that mil aid is annual 
outside province of mil group. Vi 


neo be needs electronics and communications equipment 
training in use. I replied that in my recommendation to Wash 


Span requests for particular items, training requirements all 
services wid be considered. Vigon apparently satisfied. 





' Repeated to Paris and Rome. 
second meetings, both introductory, were held on Apr. 7 and 8. 
submitted by i 
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Vigon indicated satis and pleasure with memo and stated wid 
clear info therein with Franco, who plans mtg of Nat] Def Council 
Sat or Mon, following which Vigon wid have some written answers 
for me. Vigon stated he wished my consideration fact unfavorable 
comment abroad and some adverse opinion within Spain wid ensue 
from presence bombardment and fighter units in Spain. I replied 
our requirements did not contemplate peacetime stationing full 
complement info facilities. US wid wish rotate such units thru in- 
stallations for two or three months duty to train realistically. Per- 
manent care-taking detachment wid approximate 500 per base. 
Vigon understood readily appeared satisfied. 

Vigon referred to his statement to Spry * regarding joint rather 
than exclusive use of bases. He said arrangements should contem- 
plate Span commander for areas but we cid use all facilities there- 
in and have operational control our forces. I replied we wid bear 
sik En diked, Hee Gnaiin cuintanmant eunanealiianss enntedh ame 
units and equipment. Vigon stated he and Spry discussed use Span 
forces to occupy Medit island bases in war.* Upon my reply that 
this item became dormant since Spry’s visit but I wid seek further 
info if he wished. Vigon said he understood and we cid postpone 
question. 

Vigon referred tc pending Ital elections and serious sitn to US 
shld Commies win some communities, and asked if US planned 
action. I stated I had no current info. Vigon stated his source, two 
retired Ital in Madrid who cld be sent ont Italy for further info. I 
stated our cld discuss this with Itals and I cld inform Carney if 
serious. Vigon said no, wait until return of Itals from Italy when 
he wid further inform me personally. Vigon regretted negots delay 
about one week for council decision after which we cld expect rapid 
progress. He stated meanwhile I had com freedom to go 
Eeclesicet Gielen ond caumedten 1 alk taut lations at my pleas- 
ure. I replied I wid so visit to become familiar personally various 
installations but not make surveys.” 


Copy memo left with Vigon and full memo Kissner-Vigon con- 
versation ° fols airmail. 

Nat! Def Council (Junta de Defense Nacional) to which Vigon re- 
ferred meets rarely (see Embdes 999, Mar 2 [28]") and is top mil 
policymaking body in Spain. It is chairmanned by Franco and in- 
cludes three Def Mins, three chiefs of staff and chief of high gen 
staff. 





* Reference is to a letter of Aug. 30, 1951, from Vigon to Spry, transmitted from 
Madrid as Appendix 2, Annex G, Enclosure 1 of despatch 425, Nov. 2, 1951. (752.5/ 
11-251) 

* The discussion under reference was reflected in a memorandum from Spry to 
Griffis, Sept. 29, 1951, transmitted from Madrid as Appendix 14, Annex G, Enclo 
sure | of despatch 425, Nov. 2, 1951. (752.5/11-251) 

* Transmitted from Madrid as Enclosure 2 of despatch 1067, Apr. 21. (711.56352/ 
4-2152) 

’ Despatch 999 reported on all political events of significance during the preceding 
week. (752.00°W)/3-2852) 
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They will undoubtedly discuss recent Franco-Salazar mig 
(Embte! 1090, April 15*) as well as establish policy lines for mil 
negots with US. 

MacVEAGH 





* Telegram 1090 reported that Franco had met Salazar on Apr. 14. (652.53/4-1552) 





Spain will facilitate employment of United States strategic air and 
naval power in support of those forces in Western Europe resisting 
aggression. 

With reference to the base agreement which we discussed in gen- 
eral terms on the 8th of April, * I should like to initiate negotia- 
tions at the military level to permit early development, equipping, 
manning and utilization of mutually agreed-upon facilities in 
Spain. 

During our previous discussion, you asked me to elaborate on the 
subject of the integration of the Spanish forces into the Western 
European defense scheme. I am not authorized to respond to your 
query in detail except to reiterate that the use of the proposed 
bases in Spain by United States forces is intended primarily to 





' Transmitted from Madrid as Enclosure | to despatch 1067, Apr. 21, repeated to 
Paris and Rome. 

? The conversation under reference was reported by Kissner in telegram Jusmg 6, 
Apr. 10, from Madrid to the Department of the Army. (752.5/4-1052) 
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assist in carrying out the defense of Western Europe. Any strength- 
ening of the defense of Western Europe would result materially in 
more security for Spain, and we can logically assume that it would 
be to the mutual benefit of both our countries that this be done. 
The next question upon which you asked me to elaborate is the 
question of supply and equipment for Spanish military forces. I am 
familiar with your views on this subject as expressed both to me 
and to General Spry. I am assuming that you are familiar with the 
fact that our Congress has appropriated one hundred million dol- 
breakdown of this fund is a proper subject for the economic negoti- 
ating team, but it is intended that a portion of the fund be allocat- 
ed for military training equipment. Naturally, in the selection of 
this equipment, the desires and wishes of your staff will be given 
full consideration. | am presuming again that you are familiar with 
the fact that military aid to nations in Europe is dependent upon 
annual appropriations of our Congress. For that reason, it is not 
possible to state what the appropriations in future years may be. 
However, it would appear fair to assume that should we negotiate 
an agreement for the use of military bases in Spain by the United 
States, our Congress would desire that these bases be properly safe- 
guarded by forces which would require such items as antiaircraft 
weapons, early warning systems, and communications facilities. 
Since a portion of the responsibility therefor will naturally rest 
upon the Spanish forces, we would hope that the indigenous pro- 
duction of Spain would increase to the extent required by those 
forces. 

I am authorized to analyze and make recommendations on Span- 
ish requests for military training equipment, and to continue the 
reciprocal exchange of information with Spanish military officials, 
as well as to furnish such appropriate technical advice that may be 
requested by the Spanish military authorities. 

U.S. Military Facilities and Services Desired in Spain 

1. For planning purposes, approved US. military requirements in 
Spain, stated in broad terms, include: 

a. Early development of U.S. Air Force airbase complexes to 
permit some ime rotation and an eventual wartime deploy- 
ment of six (6) medium bomb wings, one (1) strategic reconnais- 
sance wing, one (1) fighter escort wing, two (2) fighter interceptor 
wings and supporting units. 

b. Early deve t of a Navy aircraft off-loading dock with fly- 
away runway and a nearby Navy advanced airbase capable of sup- 
porting carrier air, marine air, antisubmarine warfare, reconnais- 
Sea Ce SUES CES Ge SS Se Se SEES PERITEES Be- 
tation and a possible eventual wartime deployment. 
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f. Necessary improvement of Spanish air, maritime, and logistic 
facilities related to the above 


requirements. 
g- Implementation of all US. Army responsibilities related to the 
24 oe 


manning, and utilization of facilities 

ee Re coueaen. Pe 
i Spanish military poten to maximum 
degree See Seles SS nneane, 5 cnber to engpest 
the above requirements to aid in the defense of Western 


i tilization of an amphibious training area. 
Such additional facilities as may be necessitated because of de- 


velopments in negotiations with other countries. 
[Here follows a more detailed discussion of military facilities de- 
sired in Spain by the United States.) 





No. 851 
7525 MSP 4-2452 


The Chief of the Mutual Security Agency Economic Group in Spain 
(Train) to the Spanish Economic Aid Negotiating Delegation ' 


Maprip, April 19, 1952. 
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The Mutual Security Act of 1951 provides: 


“The Congress declares it to be the 


The legislation cited above will serve to explain why the Govern- 
ment of the United States desires that the current discussion of 
economic aid to Spain be directly related to, and progress in pace 
with, discussions with respect to military cooperation. 

2. Since it is unlikely that any significant amount of the $100 
million appropriation for economic, technical and military aid to 
Spain can be used during the remainder of the fiscal year 1951/52, 
Mutual Security legislation now before Congress contains the re- 
quest that all unexpended balances be made available for assist- 
ance to Spain for the fiscal year 1952/53 under the same conditions 
as those quoted above from the Mutual Security Appropriations 
Act, 1952. 

3. The $100 million appropriation for Spain has been divided into 
two categories: 

(a) $12 million for mili assistance in the form of items of 
military equipment for the ish Military Services, largely for 
traini rposes, the selection of which can be worked out with 
the US Military Group. 

(b) $88 million for economic and technical assistance to be used 
in part for financing the purchase of imported equipment for the 
development of industries which are closely related to the support 
of defense objectives, e.g., the Spanish munitions industry and the 
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rehabilitation of the Spanish transportation system so as to enable 
it to support military operations. 


4. Allocation of $12 million for military training equipment and 
furnishing of this equipment to Spain will require a Mutual De 
fense Assistance Agreement between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Spain. This Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement will be separate and distinct from any agree- 


1951 requires that a minimum of 10% of all economic aid for the 
fiscal year 1951/52 be in the form of loans. Aid to most European 
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It is recognized that the problem of determining a rate of ex- 
change for converting dollar expenditures into equivalent peseta 
value for the purpose of counterpart deposits will be particularly 
complex in view of Spain's system of multiple rates of exchange. 
Further discussions on this question will undoubtedly be required. 

8. The United States expects that the program for the expendi- 
ture of counterpart funds will include provision for financing of all 
peseta costs of the fiscal year 1952/53 military construction pro- 
gram which is currently being discussed with the U.S. Military 
Group. Present estimates indicate that such costs will require a 
very substantial portion of the total counterpart deposit arising 
from the economic assistance component of the $100 million appro- 
priation. The Economic Cooperation Agreement will contain a pro- 
vision for the transfer of such counterpart funds out of the Special 
Account in the name of the Government of Spain to meet such 
costs and provides that such transfers will be made at the request 
of the United States on the basis of the requirements of the mili- 
tary construction program. The Agreement will also provide for ad- 
vance deposits of counterpart funds should such advances be neces- 
sary to provide pesetas for the requirements of the military con- 
struction program before the actual delivery of equipment and 
which would give rise to the deposit of counterpart. 

The use of counterpart funds to defray the peseta costs of the 
military construction program is regarded by the United States as 
a contribution by the Government of Spain to its own military po 
tential. 

It is impossible to state at this time what arrangements for such 
cooperative financing of military requirements will be made in 
future years. 

9. It is important to note that while it is contemplated that the 
peseta costs of the military construction program will be covered 
by transfers from the counterpart fund, the dollar and other for- 
eign exchange costs of this program will be covered by funds avai’: 
able to the United States Department of Defense which are sepa- 
rate and distinct from the $100 million appropriation for assistance 
to Spain. 
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No. 852 
71) SBBSL 4- 2852 Tesegran 
The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 
SECRET Mapai, April 29, 1952—6 p. m. 


1163. USNEG. Embtel to Dept 1104, rptd Paris 194; Rome for 
Unger 45, April 18.* You will recall Vigon at mtg promised writ- 
ten answer Kissner’s April 16 memo * which included statement of 
US requirements. Kissner had fourth mtg with Vigon April 26 and 
latter then presented memo, our translation of which fols: 

“In answer to the points outlined by Gen Kissner, I have pleas- 
ure of informing you that: 

1. A. Upon reviewing (your) memo of 16 April, we notice, general- 


; 
i 
i‘ 
, 


ecen agrmt is reached. 
4. D. Based on foregoing and reiterating that Spain is, in princi- 
ee oa 


a. 1. The collaboration, tly passive, which is now 
of Spain, in reality wid not net be on in any sense, because gran of 


' Repeated to London, Pans. and Rome 
* Document 849 
* Document £50 
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mil facilities impli tion of belli a ; : 
quences cid: 


1. (a) Air attacks against al) nat! territory which cid be 
launched from beginning of hostilities. 


2. >) We cannot discard that before mobilization 
oe 6 a oes in, armored forces of aggressor 
initiate large-scale ; nor enemy air- 
borne forces i 
resistance in distant zones, attacks on Pyrenees barrier and in 


1. (a) Organization of enti-aircraft defense of nat! territory, 
which wid require: 


of their artillery, their anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
ae ree See and completing and ren- 
ovating transport 


material. 
3. (c) Equip our ships with fire direction and radar installa- 
tions protection of our maritime communications. 
cotta ty on 2 ° — fl —* ft - 
our 
equipment; however, for certain of an nature, 
material from existing stocks shid that cre 
ation of NATO divisions appears to 


5. E. Considering review of your concrete proposals, I can state 
that we are willing, in principle, to render active collaboration that 
is possible to us to develop and equip mil installations referred to 
im paras (a) aul 60 dh dem atte aad anata eee 
izations referre? to in paras (c), (d), (e), (f) and (g) the details of 
which should be object of technical mil agreements between serv- 
ices. 


Regarding utilization of said installations, we understand it shid 
not be exclusively Amer, that they will also be utilized by Span 
Forces and that mil command of said bases shid be Span, 
without limiting operational independence of Amer commands nor 
interfering with control of their troops. 
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A now old and painful experience causes Span populace to view 
with certain amt of reluctance establishment of Allied Forces on 
Span soil. In order to avoid aggravation of this legitimate sensitivi- 
ty, which wid be played up by enemy propaganda, it is our desire 
that tours of duty in Spain of instruction cycle units (units on rota- 
tional training) be limited to amt of time considered strictly neces- 
sary for accomplishment of their missions. Personnel of technical 
services which are more or less stable in nature cld be relieved at 
greater intervals of time which wid not adversely affect efficiency 
and continuity of their work. 

We equally desire that proximate and far (close in and outer) de- 
fense of bases be entrusted to Span troops, with Amers taking 
charge only of guarding and custodianship of their own material 
and installation. 

6. F. We find concept contained in part (h) too vague and impre- 
cise and we shld like to have it clarified. We shld also like to have 
contents of part (k) clarified. In it they refer to requirements which 
are not foreseen today but which cld derive from future polit or mil 
requirements; perhaps this part cld be held in abeyance until 
proper occasion arises. 

Insofar as contents of part (j) are concerned, it appears to us diffi- 
cult to find, in our gen heavily-populated coasts, adequate space for 
exercises of such amplitude. 

7. G. Even though nothing indicates period of time of agrmt, it 
seems to us that it cld be fixed at five years. This period cld be pro- 
longed by mutual consent, in event that circumstances make an ex- 
tension advisable. 

With understanding that gen staffs are not the agencies responsi- 
ble for econ consequences of this type of agrmt, we nonetheless 
desire that in plans for purchase for construction required for pro- 
posed installations and for employment of Span personnel, inter- 
service agrmts shid inspire themselves to (be dedicated to) proposi- 
tion of preventing inflation.” 

In amplification of above Vigon orally stressed certain points and 
asked questions on others as fols: 


1. US can not eet exclusive use of bases which must be com- 
manded by Span officer altho US Forces and facilities thereon cld 
be commanded by US. Set-up similar US bases UK. 

2. Concerning negots in gen all oral agrmts must be considered 
- ' and subj final amend correction and approval higher 
auth. 

3. Anytime Kissner wished to reply to Vigon’s nemo wild be sat- 
isfactory to Vigon. 

4. Vigon asked for clarification of part (h) Kissner’s memo 16 Apr 
and in particular words “projected US Army requirements”. 
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expressed 
BAN, we er poe tae wren 1 ogee 
technicians than armed fe 


8. [sic] V states concern over possible tionary im of 
MT ety fat 
minimizing effect any such impact. 
9. Vigon said that after considering Kissner’s next memo, he wid 
be in position to assign definite work for service level mtgs. 
In regard Vigon’s memo above, it appears clear that Spans hopes 
US will compute and contribute amt equipment required for broad 
improvement Span Forces in partial preparation hostilities, and 
that though he realizes Span industry must help Vigon expects 
some indication in Kissner’s next memo of what items US may fur- 
nish. Furthermore, he seems to feel existing US equipment for 
NATO may be available to Spain in view delay schedule organizing 
forces for NATO. 
Other points on which clarification or instr desired are as fols: 
a. Su of material uested in 4(b) Vigon’s memo. 
oa “au men tem 


ned by Ke _ interesting since 


nding. rtecine weuested uidenoe Kener intends supp 
Vigon with interim memo this week * with view providing Span 
with clearer conception of contemplated use bases, details of facili- 
ties required thereon, cost estimates, and desired duration. 
Copies Vigon’s memo in Span and Kissner’s memo of conversa- 
tion fol airmail. * 
MacVEAGH 





* Kissner transmitted the interim memorandum, which he handed to Vigon on 
May 1 during the fifth meeting between the two negotiators, in despatch 1117 from 
Madrid, May 5. (711.56352/5-552) 

* Vigon’s memorandum and the memorandum of conversation were transmitted 
to the Department of State in despatch 1106 from Madrid, Apr. 30. (711.56352/4- 
3052) 
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No. 853 
TS2 5/ 4-3052 


Memorandum by the Acting Officer in Charge of Political-Military 
Affairs of the Office of European Regional Affairs (Wolf) to the 
Deputy Director of the Office of European Regional Affairs (Par- 


sons) 


TOP SECRET WasuincTon, April 30, 1952. 
Subject: Spain: Negotiations for Military Rights. 

The Spanish negotiation is nicely off the rails. General Kissner 
presented to the Spanish General not only the requirements agreed 
between State and Defense but also the three requirements which 
were struck at State's insistence,’ including the general army re- 
quirement for Spain. 

In response to a query sent by the Department * asking for an 
explanation, Embassy Madrid has reported * that General Kissner 
took this action on receipt of some documents‘ from Defense, 
which were assumed to have been cleared with State. 

Bill Dunham is trying to get these documents from Defense, and 
we will then decide what should be done. This is a most unfortu- 
nate occurrence, as it leads into just the trap that we sought to 
avoid: asking the Spaniards for rights in the Army area, which will 
evoke requests for army equipment. It also gets into the sensitive 
problem of preparation for army operations south of the Pyrenees, 
with all the inherent implications of abandonment of the doctrine 
of “forward strategy”. 

I am convinced that we should take a firm line on having cura- 
tive action taken to drop this requirement. The reasons for this are 
the political aspects set forth above and the fact that, when we 
cannot meet our NATO equipment needs, it would be murder to 
engage in a major end-item program for Spain. 





' The three requirements under reference were items (h), (i), and (k) of Kissner's 
memorandum to the Spanish, Document 850, see also Document 844, for additional 
information on this subject. 

® Reference is to telegram 926, Apr. 28. (711.56352/4-2152) 

* Reference is to telegram 1165, Apr. 29. (711.56352/4-2952) 

* These included a memorandum of Mar. 24 by Acting Secretary of Defense Foster 
to the JCS and two enclosures. (Madrid Embassy files, lot 58 F 57, “440—U.S. Nego 
tiations”) The letter from Foster instructed the JCS to issue instructions to the ne- 
gotiating team on the basis of these enclosures, the second of which consisted of the 
US. military requirements as proposed by the Department of State; see the enclo- 
sures to Documents 835 and 840. 
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711 S63S2/4-2752 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain * 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, May 2, 1952—7:35 p. m. 


947. USNEG. Fol is reply Embtels 1142 and 1152? (rptd Paris 
203 and 204). 

1. Appears from reftels Spans do not clearly appreciate purposes 
MSA 1951, distinct from purposes ECA. This basic misunderstand- 
ing seems to be key to erroneous Span concept re magnitude econ 
aid which is reflected in such aspects as Span dissatisfaction that 
prospective sum $68 million is insufficient finance massive com- 
modity import program, long-term level programs, or cover B/P 
deficit. 

2. We recognize that there is basic difference between our ap 
proach subj econ aid to Spain and Span approach. We believe ex- 
planations re purposes MSA 1951 contained in Aide-Mémoire Apr 
19, especially paras 1 and 3b are excellent summary this subj and 
provide basis for further clarification Span misconception. In this 
connection suggest possible develop thought briefly expressed paras 
2 and 9 DMS D-7, Mar 20. * 

3. Span misconceptions apparently extend also to conditions stip- 
ulated by Congress re $100 million (para 3a Embtel 1142). These 
clearly indicated funds are to be used “in the discretion of the 
President under gen objectives set forth in declaration of policy 
contained in titles of Econ Cooperation Act of 1948 and Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951.” Whether more funds are provided during FY 
1953, and what additional funds will be provided in FY 1954, shid 
be determined on basis specific objectives of econ program to be de- 
veloped in these negots in line with para 2 above and provisions 
US legis; not on basis so-called principle Spans have advanced. 





' Drafted by Millar and Dunham and cleared with Cabot, Ebb, Blaisdell, Edwards, 
and Byington Repeated to Paris. 

? Telegram 1142 from Madrid, Apr. 24, reported that the Spanish were c issatisfied 
with Train's aide-mémoire, Document 851, and that there was suspicion within the 
Spanish Government that the United States wanted to acquire the bases a‘ a price 
so low and so temporary that Spain would not receive any long-term benefits from 
the arrangement. (711.56352/4-2452) 

Telegram 1152 from Madrid, Apr. 27, reported MacVeagh's opinion that the $68 
million ($50 million for commodity imports and $18 million for investment purposes) 

for economic aid was a bare minimum for the achievement of U5. 

goals in Spain, and that the Department of State should seek additional funds for 

fiscal year 1953, use the $15 million of railway rehabilitation funds for economic aid, 

or extend aid through additional channels, such as the Export-Import Bank. 
(711.56352/ 4-2752) 
* Document 846. 
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4. Re para 3c 1142 we fee! sure Spans wid prefer not consider our 
statements continuing interest their economy as acceptable substi- 
tute for additional fiscal 53 appropriation. However realities situa- 
tion will undoubtedly indicate in due course what this continuing 
interest will develop in tangible form of fon exchange or commod- 
ities. Obviously purposes and objectives econ program must first be 
estab and agreed. On this basis they can then project possibilities 
for aid in future years. Obviously if one purpose of US policy is 
avoid inflationary effect US mil construction program in Spain this 
may well require some form continuing availability for fon ex- 
change to Spain for imports consumers goods. We know you realize 
no assurances can be given Spans re foregoing, but offer them as 
possible lines of reasoning which you might wish develop informal- 
ly. 

5. We discount concern that flow commodities into Spain might 
cease after Jun 30, 1953, due hiatus in arrival commodities under 
any FY 1954 aid. This problem no different for Spain than for any 
other country. Timing involved in prospective four-quarter com- 
modity import program is such that arrival commodities in Spain 
wid probably not begin until final months calendar 1952, in some 
instances considerably later, and therefore flow from four-quarter 
purchase wid continue through first months FY 1954 at least. 

6. Re alternatives you have suggested (para 3 Embtel 1152) see 
paras 4 and 5 above. FYI re para 3a, * eligibility provisions already 
contained MS Act in Section 10l(a) (1). No suggestion, however, 
shid be given Spans that they may expect addt! funds under this 
provision. Re para 3 Cib)® this cid be considered, but do not now 
believe magnitude wld be significant. 

ACHESON 





* Reference is to MacVeagh's suggestion that the Department of State consider 
seeking more funds for Spain in the 1953 Mutual Security Appropriations Act. 

* Reference is to MacVeagh's suggestion that the Department of State establish 
quartermaster and post exchange procurement offices in Spain in order to increase 
Spain's dollar earnings. 
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711 S63525-352 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain * 


SECRET  #NIACT WasuinctTon, May 6, 1952—6:21 p. m. 

954. USNEG. Re Embtels 1163, 1165, 1176, 1190, 1191 and 
Deptel 926.* Vigon memo Apr 26 gives impressions Spans desire 
massive aid as guid pro quo for US use mil facilities in Spain. 
Their specific desires as indicated Vigon memo are of course far in 
excess our capabilities. As you know our approach is that agreet 
with Spans shid be based on concept of mutual security. While 
Span argument made by Vigon (para 4a) has superficial plausibil- 
ity, our gen view is that if attack shld come Spain wid inevitably 
be involved ultimately. Real def Span against probable attack lies 
in most effective def as far to north and east as possible. If discus- 
sion more specific guid pro quo required, Spans shid not be permit- 
ted lose sight of fact aid we are now discussing includes, in addition 
We note from Embtel 1190 Kissner has apparently answered 
Span misconceptions re availabilities equipment intended for 
NATO divisions. Re Vigon’s specific questions para 4b, Embtel 
1163, detailed breakdown Apr 7 draft of requirements, which Lenn- 
hoff (Deptel 865 *) carried, contains list of equipment we desire in- 
stall and operate for air defense system. Much of this equipment 
presumably similar to equipment Vigon has indicated Spans re- 
quire. Difference wid thus appear to arise over: a) amount of this 
equipment; and b) responsibility for operational control and use 
this equipment. 

Re other armament and transport matériel desired for Span 
Army, Navy and Air Force, supply of such equipment highly un- 
likely. (FYI only to supply items desired by 1954 wid require Span 
priority higher than NATO, and during immediate period after 
1954 wid require priority comparable to NATO recipients.) 





' Drafted by Dunham and Wolf and cleared with Byington, Connor uf ibe Depart- 
ment of Defense, Billingsley of the Department of the Army, McCaffery of the Air 
Force, and Weir of the Navy. Repeated to Paris and Rome. 

* Document 852. 

* Telegram 1165 from Madrid, Apr. 29, and telegram 926 to Madrid, Apr. 28, are 
described in Document 853. Telegrams 1176 of Apr. 30, 1190 of May 3, and 1191 of 
May 3, reported various details of the aid negotiations. (711.56352/4-3052 and 
711.56352/ 5-352) 

* Dated Apr. 11, telegram 865 reported that Lennhoff departed Washington on 
that day with the drafts of a proposed defense agreement and of the US. military 
requirements. (711.56352/4-1152) 
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As you know we plan supply Spans with some mil training equip- 
ment including matériel for anti-aircraft training. However before 
more definite information can be given Spans this regard we must 
mutually agree re: a) amount $100 million to be allocated to mil 
equipment; and b) breakdown this amount as to type of equipment 
and service recipient. This shld be developed ad referendum with 
Spans. 

Re paras 4 and 5 Embte!l 1163 (Deptel 926 and Embte! 1165) 
Kissner shid agree with Vigon’s statement para 6f Embte! 1163 and 
reply that “paras h and k accordingly need not be made subj fur- 
ther consideration in these negots.” 

Re para i* in requirements list suggest this be dropped without 
further discussion. If Spans themselves shid raise it later, first 
three paras this tel give basis for informal reply. 

Order avoid recurrence confusion similar to problem re paras h, i 
and k,* note terms of reference JUSMG para 1d,’ which indicate 
“Joint State-Def instructions are to be sent to it through Emb.” No 
instructions, guidances or other advice affecting substance these 
negots shid be acted om unless received through this channel. 
USNEG series established for this purpose. 

Re Embte!l 1191 you may release to authorized reprs Span Min 
Def blueprints, carried by Gen Garvin, for 105 mm how under pro- 
visions para &g (2) and para lla, DADCMI. Even though document 
unclassified above provisions DADCMI considered applicable. * 

ACHESON 





* Paragraph (i) is described in Document 834 

* In a letter of May 23 from Ambassador MacVeagh to Dunham, Kissner was re 
ported to have felt that no harm had actually come of the confusion over which list 
of military requirements represented the US. position. (611.52/5-2352) 

’ The terms of reference are simmarized in Document 834. 

* In accordance with the instructions contained here, Kissner presented a memo 
randum complementary to that presented at the fifth meeting on May | (see Docu- 
ment 852), during the sixth session with Vigon on May 9. This memorandum, to 
gether with a memorandum of conversation for that meeting, was transmitted from 
Madrid in despatch 1142, May 12. (711.56352/5-1252) 





No. 856 
752 OO, 5- 1652 


Memorandum of Conversation by the Counselor of Embassy in 
Spain (Jones) 


CONFIDENTIAL Maprip, May 16, 1952. 


Participants: Excmo. Sr. D. Manuel Arburua de La Miyar, 
Minister of Commerce; 
John Wesley Jones, Counselor of Embassy 
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I had a long conversation with the Minister of Commerce last 
night after dinner at the French Embassy, principally about our 
military and economic negotiations. In response to the Minister's 
question, I said that I thought the negotiations in both fields were 
proceeding normally and thus far, without hitch. He said he under- 
stood that economic assistance depended upon the successful con- 
clusion of the base agreement, to which I replied that the two 
agreements were interdependent. He then said some way must be 
found to give the Spanish military what they needed in the way of 
equipment. He said that he had not talked to General Franco yet 
about the negotiations but that he had talked to General Vigon, 
and while he could not speak officially, his personal view was that 
it was essential for us to make some concessions to the Spanish 
military's urgent need of equipment. He did not go into detail and 
reiterated on several occasions that he was speaking from personal 
impressions which he had acquired from his several conversations 
with General Vigon and other Spanish Army officers. During the 
course of the conversation, however, he did mention anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft weapons and equipment for “no more” than 20 divi- 
sions. 

I attempted to review our basic policy of the defense of Western 
Europe as a whole as reflected in NATO of which we were the ar- 
chitects and to which we were fully committed. I said it followed 
naturally that we should put our primary effort into the strength- 
ening, militarily, of those countries which were on the eastern pe- 
riphery of free Europe and which would constitute the first line of 
defense in the event of war; that there was just not enough arma- 
ment being produced to extend on the same scale to those countries 
which were, fortunately, more removed from the zone of possible 
immediate activity. I also tried to point out that it was not just a 
question of money for military end items but rather one of produc- 
tion and availability this year and next. 

Arburua presented all the usual arguments in support of the 
Spanish military: that the French and Italians had no will to fight; 
that those countries had great communist minorities which pre- 
sented a constant danger to us in terms of dependable allies; that 
the Spaniards had a fighting and reliable army which would prove 
itself a worthy ally against the Russians if armed; and that it 
would be impossible for us to reconquer Europe unless we could 
keep Spain as a foothold on the Continent. He continued that there 
was a psychological factor involved in equipping the Spanish Army; 
that Spaniards would not feel happy about fortifying air and naval 
bases in rear areas such as Cadiz if Barcelona and the eastern fron- 
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Army required some assurances of effectiveness if they were to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with us and that they could not be expect- 
ed to march without weapons. 

I was impressed that the Minister of Commerce should make 
such a strong plea in behalf of the military. He did not dwell on 
adequate in the economic aid which has been proposed. Rather, his 
insistent theme was that a base agreement would not be enough to 
satisfy the Spanish armed forces and that we must consider giving 
them some equipment to maintain their morale and self-respect as 
a fighting force. 





No. 857 
711 S6352 6-382 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to William B. Dunham of 
the Office of Western European Affairs 


SECRET PERSONAL Maprzip, June 3, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Dunnam: | realize that it is some time since I have 
written you about our negotiations, but there have been a good 
many telegrams back and forth on this subject, so that factually 
you must have felt pretty well informed. As to my impressions, 
these can hardly yet justify a forecast, but I append some of them 
for what they may be worth in their present state. 

At the moment, the Spanish have in their hands the sum total of 
our proposals. In the talks leading up to this point it has become 
plain that they have not understood, or perhaps have not wished to 
understand, the very limited nature of what we are authorized to 
negotiate. On the military side, they have constantly brought up 
questions of strategy and “integration with Western Europe” which 
are not within Kissner’s province, and on the economic side, I have 
reason to suspect they have been listening more to their Embassy 
and its lobby in Washington than to Train, perhaps figuring that 
they may eventually wangle more out of us than he is competent 
to discuss. Doubtless, our policy of leading up only gradually to a 
consideration of the full documents left the door open to this kind 
of thing, but we felt we might encounter serious delay in getting 
started at all if we thrust forward such a formidable array of pro- 
posals at the outset, while the method adopted has permitted talks 
of some sort to begin promptly and has enabled us to perceive some 
of the attitudes we may have to face. Thus, it seems that there is a 
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strong feeling on the part of the Spaniards that the quid pro quo 
which we offer for the use of their bases is inadequate, at least 
militarily. I cannot tell how far they will want to press this, but 
they apparently conceive that we should give them some assurance 
of cooperative integration in the general picture of Western de- 
fense if they undertake to cooperate with us in the manner expect- 
ed. In this connection, as I pointed out in my last letter,’ they 
have shown themselves intensely aware that giving us the use of 
a war broke out in which we were involved, and the many ques- 
tions which Vigon tends to ask which are specifically unrelated to 
the content of our proposed agreements would appear to find their 
basis in a fundamental uneasiness of the General Staff as to 
Spain's exposed position should she sign anything so limited. See in 
this connection the paragraphs under “A” in the interesting report 
furnished by Santos Costa to our Embassy in Lisbon and forwarded 
in its despatch No. 826 of May 22. * (As to the speculations under 
“B” in that report, these do not seem to me so important, since 





' Reference is to Ambassador MacVeagh's letter of May 23, in which he discussed 
the Spanish reaction to the US military requirements presented by Kissner on 
Apr. 16. (611.52/5-2352) 

* Despatch £26 reported the impressions ired by the Portuguese as to Spanish 
concerns in the negotiations with the United . (753.5/5-2252) 
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said, * while some good progress has been made toward clearing up 
the Eximbank loan matter * which bothered them so much at first. 

Regarding the time so far consumed in these negotiations, I must 
say | cannot feel that this has been excessive, in view of the com- 
plexities of the present proposals which it took us ourselves so 
many months to evolve. Of course there are and will be delays in 
Washington. When these occur I do my best, as in the case of the 


Liwcot~ MacVeacu 
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71) MR82 67H Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State 


SECRET Mapaip, June 7, 1952—11 a. m. 

1321. USNEG. Ref Embtel 1314, June 5' rptd info Paris 249, 
London 128, Rome 60. Fol is our translation Vigon's memo. Believe 
this most important and revealing expressions Spanish views yet 





Tape 16 cipeted Get View tet See See Se, eS 
the memoranda presented to the Spanish on May | and May 9 during the seventh 
meeting between the negotiators on June 5 (711 56352/6-552) 
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pepe Ay we SED hd — Semen fm 


VL We still believe appropriate to insist on some of our previous 
indications regarding length of stay of US Air Forces in our terri- 
tory during peacetime. 

A. Presence of US forces in some European countries, more 
or less continuously since last war, can not surprise people of 
those countries as they are used to such presence since years of 
common fighting; nevertheless you must realize that it is diffi- 
cult to prevent certain friction. We consider it politically un- 
sound to impose on Spanish people certain limitations and ser- 
vitude in time of peace, without people themselves realizing 
necessity of a vy" ug them or simply because of convenience 
of these impositions. First incident wid be taken advantage of 


by Red propaganda you and inst Spain; even now 
such propaganda has been initiated and we shld presume that 
it is going to be i tensified 


is in . 
B. Besides, we Se ae comes poyaare <2 poms Wa Cape 
peace indispensable in order to be acquainted 

tions and to reassure yourselves of correct functioning of serv- 
ices in these installations. It wid be enough with visits of forces 
of smaller size similar to visits that fleets now make to Allied 
ports and, of course, as frequently as it wid be convenient. 


More liberal criteria wld be applied to technical personnel which 
is responsible for certain services. 

VII. Since in our opinion length of mutual aid agreement be- 
tween our two countries depends on certain political ~ ey devel- 
opment of which at present can not be foreseen, we be that it 
wid be convenient to fix period of time of between five to nine 
years, for example, and to make provisions for extension of this 
term in accordance with circumstances as they develop.” (End 
Vigon memo) 
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711 56352/6-1252 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain ' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, June 14, 1952—12:25 p. m. 


1076. USNEG. We agree completely with Kissner’s comments to 
Vigon (para 1 Embtel 1335) re desirability more precise info re 
types and amount equipment Spans desire. Since Vigon has prom- 
ised provide this info next week we have decided hold in abeyance 
comments we are preparing to send you re Vigon memo (Embtel 
1321 *) pending receipt this further info from Vigon. We wid prefer 
be able give full response Vigon memo rather than partial answer 
at this time which at best wid be based on only partial info re Span 
desires. 

FYI only we are prepared to consider increasing amount for mil 
aid to Spain out of $125 million within limitations imposed by 
supply and priority conditions and considerations re econ program. 
However before doing so we will require more detailed info Vigon 
has promised as well as ur comments and recommendations. Make 
up of Span desires for mil aid and price tag thereon may turn out 
to be heart of problem. For example cld Span minimum require- 
ments for armed forces be met with a program of $25 or $30 mil- 
lion a year over two or three year period over and above mil com- 
ponent of present $125 million, we wid be willing to seek agreet 
within US Govt shid this be necessary to conclude agreet with 
Spans. Obviously any program of greater magnitude is out of ques- 
tion. You will be first to realize importance giving no indication 
foregoing possibility to Spans. In this connection commend 
Kissner’s emphasis to Vigon that no implication addtl aid involved 
in suggestion re amplification Span desires. 

FYI only, order further help in meeting Span desires re mil 
equipment, we are prepared to consider increasing aid to Span mu- 
nitions industry to assist them in producing mil equipment they 
desire and can produce, if they wish to divert for this purpose more 
than $5 million from $125 million. 

ACHESON 





' Drafted by Dunham and cleared with Billingsley, McCaffery, Cabot, DePaul, 
Weir, Conner, Rogers, and Byington. 

2 See footnote 2, supra. 

* Supra. 
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No. 860 
752.5/7-582 


Record of a Meeting Between United States and Spanish 
Representatives, Madrid, July 5, 1952 * 


Arguelles said that he had called us together because the Span- 
ish Government on the military, economic and political sides had 
been doing a good deal of soul searching during the last few days 
and had decided that it would be useful to give us as clearly as pos- 
sible the essence of the conclusions the Spanish had come to. It was 
obvious that these derived from a cabinet meeting on July 4, 1952. 

Arguelles spoke in English throughout (something he has never 
done heretofore). He made it clear that although talking only to 
the economic side of the U.S. negotiating team, he had been in- 
structed to talk officially and express the views of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

He said they considered that the negotiations had come to a 
“standstill”; that Arburua had had lengthy discussions all week 
with General Vigon from which it was apparent that General 
Vigon was not satisfied that the amount of military aid thus far 
suggested ($12 million ? plus the entire $25 million *) would permit 
him to provide adequately for the defense of the national territory 
in the light of the increased vulnerability of Spain which would 
result from an agreement now to permit the U.S. to construct and 
utilize air bases under the terms and conditions we have outlined; 
that realizing that the U.S. position was such that a total of $125 
million is all that will be available in Fiscal 53, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had considered how far it would be willing to go within 
the limitation of the sums available and had decided to suggest the 
following: 

1. Negotiate and sign an Economic Aid Agreement 

2. Negotiate and sign an MDAP Agreement 


3. Negotiate and sign an agreeme for the construc- 
tion of air bases (here he oOsthoticaly added that the Spanish 


Government would pay peseta costs from counterpart) 





'The participants in this meeting, which took place at 11 a. m. in Arguelles’ 
office, were George F. Train, Ivan B. White, and Richard S. McCaffery, Jr., for the 
United States, and Jaime Arguelles and Francisco Javier Elorza for Spain. No indi- 
cation of authorship was found on the source text. 

? This figure was the sum allocated for military aid in DMS D-7, Document 846, 
and proposed in Train's aide-mémoire, Document 851. 

* This figure was the sum appropriated for Spain in the Mutual Security Act of 
1952, P.L. 82-400 (66 Stat. 141), June 20, 1952. No restrictions were placed by Con- 
gress on its use within Spain. 
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4. Negotiate and sign a conditional agreement covering the utili- 
zation of the bases. In this connection, he said that a final agree- 
ment regarding use of the bases cannot be a quid pro quo for the 
agreements suggested in 1, 2, and 3 above and expressed the opin- 
ion that progressive negotiations for the use of the bases should be 
developed “au fur y mésure” as Spain’s economic and military ca- 
pability developed as the result of implementation of the MDAP 
and Economic Agreements. 


In reply to Mr. Train’s question as to whether a conditional time- 
phased agreement for progressive utilization of the bases would be 
possible of execution together with the other three agreements, Mr. 
Arguelles was somewhat doubtful but agreed to explore the matter 
further in the light of the consideration that the U.S. could hardly 
use appropriated dollar funds for the equipment of bases with re- 
spect to the use of which, in given circumstances, the position was 
unclear. Mr. Train suggested consideration of conditions begin from 
an unconditional commitment by Spain for immediate utilization of 
the bases in the event of war. Mr. Arguelles said that he would 
provide Mr. Train with a written memorandum ‘* of the Spanish 
government proposal within two or three days and that the present 
discussion was intended to explain and clarify the thinking behind 
this memorandum. Mr. Arguelles made several interesting state- 
ments and gave the impression of speaking with unusual frank- 
ness—always on a personal and friendly basis—in the course of the 
conversation. For example, he said that in the matter of increased 
vulnerability, the opinion of the Spanish army and its officers had 
to be taken into account. In fact, he said that in a country where 
public opinion does not exist, the responsibility of a government for 
making decisions affecting the nation was even more grave than 
would be the case if there was such a thing as public opinion. He 
certainly intimated that (a) the position of the Spanish Govern- 
ment depends on the support of the army and (b) that the army 
would not be satisfied to see a base agreement executed unless it 
was given sufficient equipment to permit its officers to become 
more actively operational, presently or prospectively, than would 
be the case with the amount of funds now proposed for military as- 
sistance. Mr. Train explained the difficulty of supplying equipment 
to a Spanish army which would have a purely defensive role, stat- 
ing that unsatisfied prior commitments to NATO countries for 
scarce equipment precluded, in his opinion, the immobilization of 
such equipment in Spain or anywhere else. Mr. Train also stated 
that there was a strong impression, whether well founded or not, 
among many officials in the U.S. Government that General Franco 





* Transmitted in telegram 41 from Madrid, infra. 
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would never permit Spanish ground forces to fight outside Spain, to 
which Mr. Arguelles replied that there were elements in Spain 
which did not wish to see any agreements with the United States. 

Mr. Train repeatedly urged Mr. Arguelles to use every effort to 
persuade General Vigon to permit the staff level discussions re- 
quested by General Kissner to commence immediately and intimat- 
ed that this was the “next step” indispensable to consideration of 
Conclusions 

1. It is not possible to obtain a base agreement in the form we 
now propose in consideration of $125 million military and economic 
aid, no matter how we slice this figure. We have convinced the 
Spanish that this is all we are prepared to offer at this time. It is 
possible to get an agreement to begin base construction at once, an 
MDAP agreement and an Economic Aid Agreement based on $125 
million. 

2. If General Kissner’s staff level discussions result in conclu- 
sions that the Spanish army can be satisfied with equipment to be 
delivered at some future date costing say $150 million over a period 
of three years or $50 million annually in addition to the military 
component of the $125 million presently authorized, it is my opin- 
ion that we can get a base agreement on the terms we want. 





No. 861 
711.56352/7-1252: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET PRIORITY Maprip, July 12, 1952—11 a. m. 


41. USNEG. Mytel 35, ? rptd Paris 9, London 3, Rome 4. Transla- 
tion of memo follows: 


aah Begins: ah the preliminary conversations held by Amer 
on as oe as consequence of exchange of impressions 
out, the respective positions have slowly become more 
dene. In order en the problem we peen it is necessary 
oe = exposition of these points of view which may be mann f 
as follows: 





' Repeated to Paris, London, and Rome. 

2 Dated July 11, telegram 35 reported the meeting between Arguelles and Train 
on July 5 (see supra) and the receipt on July 9 of the memorandum promised by 
Arguelles during the course of the discussion. It further offered the opinion that the 
Arguelles memorandum presented a viewpoint so different from that of the United 
States that new instructions from Washington were required in order to continue 
the negotiations. (711.56352/7-1152) 
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Distribution of these amts might be: 

$37 million for mil equip; $88 million for purchases of an econ 
nature. 

(B) Utilization of these amounts, in the manner and distribution 
which may be agreed upon, is conditional upon: 


(1) The signing of an econ coop agrmt. 
(2) The signing of a mutual def agrmt. 
(3) The signing of the base agrmt. 


fore, it is in this agrmt that the difficulties of the negots are en- 
countered. 
Il. Spanish position: 

(A) On econ side, ind be necaary which wid permit develo 


ment of a concrete continued for several years; this aside 


It must be pointed out that the recent authorization of $25 mil- 
lion was Spain.” Phe Ai less than $25 million for mil, econ, 
and tech aid to American —* . eens have left it re- 
duced to that a, figure of $25 million 

(B) On mil side, the Span position has taken the fol form: 


pene Spuwe of S05 million for mil aid is considered 
wholly insufficient, quite apart from the fact that the applica- 
tion to mil ends of y* = $25 million established for econ 
aid appears to be illogical (inconsistent). 

(2) Assurance of continued aid for a period of several years 
wid be indispensable. 

(3) Aid shid be in sufficient quantity to accomplish fol objec- 
tives: 
As regards ground forces, to organize and equip the divisions 

necessary for adequate def. 
As regards air forces, to have available to us planes and anti- 

aircraft material sufficient for protection of national terri- 


tory against air attacks. 
As navy, to accomplish modernization of certain units 
defenses. 


(C) Spain wld be willing conclude an agrmt for construction and 
org of wholly Span bases whose eventual utilization by Amer forces 
in the event of emergency wid have to be subject of a later agrmt. 
Use of Span bases in time of peace by a fon power, inasmuch as it 
is not indispensable, conflicts with nat! feelings and dignity and is 
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gilt damauteash in olisieorias hea diapecametion eich ankes 


(2) Although investment of amts allocated by Cong for aid to 
cles ot AP et 


(3) Neither in text «' | /2W nor upon authorizing such assistance 
wpe 5 cones © Gaaue be! to it such a character. If application of aid 
already granted had aS to So Genenates > pet Gemene © 68 
agrmt under Mutual ap fgg mpg Sp f— 


coe ace yh gpm and for period demanded by require- 
ments derived from new obligations contracted. 
(4) On the other hand, when one compares form and amt of aid 


granted to the other nations with that which is offered to Spain, it 
is evident that there exists a difference in treatment and, in our 
jus t, Amer econ assist is small by any standards in contrast 


Span responsibilities which include whole range of polit and 
mil affairs. 

(5) If there are not available sufficient elements with which to 
confront the which our belligerency might provoke, our 
gen staffs country itself wid disapprove an t in which 
they were limited in or denied the indispensable minimum ele- 
ments with which to their own def. Likewise, public opin- 
ion wid not support such an t which wid aggravate the coun- 
try’s sitn without obtaining countervailing advantages corre- 
sponding to importance which problem demands. 

ot oa ted to countries of the Western group, in spite of 

to resist which has been so often ex and 
oy which recently has been quoted to Yugoslavia, show clearly 
how justified our arguments are and support our request that we 
be able to rely on sufficient elements in indispensable minimum 
quantity. 

(7) Consequently difficulties encountered in progress of negots 
derive from fol causes: 


(a) Inability to advance in detailed negots if a basic agrmt 
has not been reached previously. 

(b) Fact that assistance will in no case be sufficient 
to satisfy the obligations of an agrmt such as the one sought. 





* In telegram 35, July 1i, Ambassador MacVeagh expressed the opinion that the 
portion of the memorandum following this point was written by Generalissimo 
Franco himself. (711.56352/7-1152) 
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(a) Concession by US of amt voted in Cong for econ, mil 
eee SE ORGS SEE Coney aaeils So ae oo ee ae 

(b) Study, op Seep Gee, & tents of ene, coegenniinn agent 
and Mutual Security Agreement presented by Amer Dels, to 
ee ee pe eae © ay be oe 

is Peaneieats So ote diiiite ean of dollars received 
as aid to construction which, by mu agrmt, may be consid- 
ered for increasing our defensive mil strength. 


jen 
+H 
4 
4 
i 
; 
At 


rived from such an agrmt are available but allowing necessary 
study to complete text thereof to proceed. Text ends. 


Comment follows in separate tel. * 
MacVEAGH 





* The comments under reference were transmitted in telegram 46, July 14. Am- 
bassador MacVeagh the United States raise the amount of the 
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President Truman to Generalissimo Franco ' 


WASHINGTON, July 23, 1952. 


My Dear GeneraAuissimo Franco: Thank you for your letter of 
March seventeenth and for your expression of appreciation for the 





' For background information regarding this letter, see Document 839. A reply 
similar to this letter had been drafted and presented by the Secretary of State to 
President Truman on May 14, but the President had preferred at that time not to 
send it. (Memorandum for file by Dunham, June 16, 1952; 611.52/6-652) But in July, 
the President learned that the Spanish Ambassador was wondering when a reply to 

Continued 
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efforts being made by the United States on behalf of world peace 
and security. 

I was interested in your comments concerning freedom of reli- 
gion, although it is apparent that there are fundamental differ- 
ences between the views you have expressed and the attitude of the 
United States on this subject. In this country the tradition of civil 
liberties, particularly freedom of speech, of assembly, of the press 
and of worship, is deeply ingrained, not by compulsion of circum- 
stances but by the choice and conviction of the American people. 

I was glad to have your views about the negotiations which are 
now in progress, and I share your hope that they will come to a 
successful conclusion. I anticipate, as you do, that they will lead to 
closer ties between the people of the United States and the people 
of Spain, who are already joined by many bonds of friendship and 
understanding. I believe it is to the mutual benefit of both coun- 
tries to develop these ties and to find means for working together 
to help strengthen the defense of the Western nations against the 
danger that confronts us all. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 





the Franco letter of Mar. 17 would be forthcoming, and, not wanting to be discourte- 
ous, directed that another draft be submitted to him. (Memorandum from Bonbright 
to the Secretary of State, July 10, 1952; 611.52/7-2152) According to a handwritten 
notation on a covering memorandum to this letter, dated July 23, from Matthew J. 
Connelly, Secretary to President, to the Secretary of State, this letter was handed to 
Espinosa, the First Secretary of the Spanish Embassy, on July 28. 





No. 863 
711. 56352/7-2552: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


TOP SECRET Mapnrip, July 25, 1952—11 a. m. 


82. USNEG. Fol from San Sebastian via Madrid. In talk I had 
with FonMin July 17, he asked me how I felt our base negots are 
proceeding and I replied optimistically but said we now await 
Wash views re July memo handed Train by Arguelles (my tel 41 
July 12%). He then remarked Span views presented in that infor- 
mal manner through Train because proper moment not yet arrived 
for discussion on govt-tc-govt level (he said “between you and me’), 
thus confirming view expressed mytels 35 July 11 and 46 July 14° 





' Repeated to Paris, London, and Rome 
? Document 861. 
* See footnotes 2 and 4, ibid. 
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that no Span intention exists terminate negots if suggestions our 
memo found unacceptable. However, he added that such moment 
drawing near, since fundamental aspects beyond experts’ compe- 
tence and eventual view now taking shape, and said he wid like 
talk with me about these now, though cid only do so personally and 
not officially. 

FonMin then proceeded develop viewpoint that negots as institut- 
ed have confused two logically distinct problems, one having to do 
with Spain's possibilities as factor in West def, and other with utili- 
zation of Span bases by US forces, “which is your principal object”. 
He said he has not a doubt that proposed MSA agrmt may be 
worked out, with some modification, to mutual satisfaction, and 
added he understands US Govt is aware that, with some help on 
our part, Span industry can make substantial contribution to West 
def, as for instance in production of munitions. On other hand, 
however, he said that to grant use of bases wid at once change 
Span position from one of “neutrality” to one of “pre-belligerence”’, 
and this cld not possibly be undertaken without assurance of com- 
mensurate def means, which country does not now possess. He then 
immed spoke of other West nations being assured of support in 
case of attack through membership in Atlantic alliance, and par- 
ticularly of Port, whose Azores agrmt * was concluded within sup- 
porting framework NATO, and clearly indicated not only that 
promise of greater mil aid than presently offered is necessary in 
his view for conclusion of desired base agrmt with Spain, but that 
conclusion of what he called “little agrmt”, basic to present pack- 
age and giving Spain some advance assurance of US support in 
case of war, cld be equally decisive in bringing our two points of 
view together. 

I asked FonMin, in connection above, whether he indeed feels 
Spain cld remain neutral if Sovs attack West Eur, since I previous- 
ly had understood the contrary, both as regards himself and Span 
mil auths. To this, he replied substantially. On contrary, we feel 
certain we cannot remain neutral, and even that Sovs may drop 
parachutists our territory immed in order take West from the rear. 
But Sov plans against us will certainly be far greater (presumably 
from bombing) if bases granted, and this increased jeopardy thus 
caused to Span nation cld not be covered by assistance limited 
merely to training and construction of bases themselves. 

FonMin concluded by saying he looked forward to further talks 
after awaited views received from Wash. Meanwhile I report above 
“personal” reactions since believe them in fact more than personal 





* The text of the Defense Agreement Between the United States and Portugal Re- 
specting Use of Facilities in the Azores, Sept. 6, 1951, is in 5 UST (pt. 3) 2263. 
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and likely to foreshadow, at least in part, much official reasoning 
to be encountered later. Perhaps his “logic” can be met with logic 
of our own, but behind all! this reasoning there wid appear some- 
thing more fundamental which I believe shld not be overlooked. 
This is that we are definitely on the asking end in these negots. 
Spain is by no means so anxious to receive our aid as we are to get 
something by giving it. Furthermore, she is not at all anxious to 
have large numbers of fon mil on her territory in peacetime, and is 
in fact afraid of the internal problems which such sitn might 
produce. It wld indeed be mistake to imagine that her govt has any 
fundamental objection to cooperating with us. Its generous willing- 
ness to cooperate, without any guid pro quo whatsoever, in facili- 
tating our Eur evacuation needs, wid amply prove this if proof 
were needed. But that matter cld be decided in secret and can be 
worked out in secret up to moment evacuation begins. In this case, 
no such advance secrecy is possible, and in view of extraordinary 
concessions we are asking, Govt must have quid pro quo sufficient 
to offset possible local opposition, particularly from Army which is 
its chief support. If one combines its feeling that to sign our pres- 
ently proposed agreement would enhance Spain's jeopardy in war 
and increase her internal problem in peace with this fear of dis- 
pleasing army which together with public has conceived exaggerat- 
ed expectations from Adm Sherman's visit and more especially 
from subsequent highly publicized mission of Sufrin and Spry—its 
reluctance to proceed on such limited basis as we have proposed be- 
comes, I think, understandable without need of involving other 
causes. Accordingly, problem at present wid seem to be to find 
some formula for base agrmt capable of meeting essential Span re- 
quirements for quid pro quo without going beyond what bases 
themselves are worth to us and this Kissner is trying to facilitate 
by his screening of Span mil estimates to discover how much is 
really essential. In addition some thought might, and I believe, shid 
be given to feeling of Spans that if asked to act as our allies they 
shid be assured of being treated as such. After some experience in 
talking and dealing with them here, it is my considered, if not 
original conviction that a modicum of attention to their pride is 
worth many dollars. 

MacVEaGH 
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71) S6BS2 * 252 Tetegrem 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


TOP SECRET Mapaip, August 2, 1952—7 p. m. 

106. USNEG. ReDeptel 87 July 27.* Regret I failed make suffi- 
ciently clear that FonMin’s remarks reported myte! 82 all stemmed 
from my mention of Arguelles’ memo * and shid be understood in 
connection therewith. In using words “little agrmt”, he was only 
repeating and qualifying, with the addition of “little”, the sugges- 
tion of an additional agrmt basic to the present package originally 
made in Sect III of that memo and now again included in Vigon’'s 
memo to Kissner (see mytel 98 of July 30*) forwarded today by 
desp. Essential idea appears to be that failure to advance in negots 
for base facilities here arises from “difference of treatment” accord- 
ed this country, ie., lack of fundamental agrmt such as NAT pro- 
vides for other Western nations granting us similar facilities. This 
idea, briefly elaborated by FonMin, is clearly stated in above-cited 
section of Arguelles’ memo, and close similarity of language used 
by both FonMin and Chief of Staff, together with reliable indica- 
tions that at least that section of memo is of Franco's own author- 
ship, wid seem prove it of capital importance in top-level Span 
thinking at this time. Precise form which such agrmt might take in 


logical implications discussed below, cannot be doubted, and, there 


Believe Dept shid be advised this matter closely connected with 
widespread nat! resentment over recent dip] boycott, of which our 
policy in refusing treat Spain defense-wise on equal basis with 
other Western nations is seen as survival and extension into an- 





* Transmitted in Document 861 
* Telegram 98 consisted of an inventory of documents handed Kissner by Vigon 
on July 30 at the eleventh meeting between negotiators The documents, then in 
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eration of this country as partner in def effort rather than un- 
touchable pariah possessed of facilities for sale, is apparently what 
is sought, with at least the possibility attaching thereto of our re- 
ducing present excessive Span demands to realistic proportions 
through granting such sop to local pride. This last is meaning of 
concluding sentences myte! 82 about which Dept inquires. Actually 
“pride” may be too feeble word to use in this connection, since 
nothing less than injured nat! dignity is involved and influence of 
this as inhibitory factor in Span behavior can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

In view of all the above, though no official statement yet avail- 
able re actual content envisaged for suggested “little agreement”, 
perhaps a guess and suggestion of my own may be warranted. Thus 
to meet Span needs as presently expressed it wid seem that agrmt 
might recite determination of both parties to cooperate generally 
in def of Western civilization and specifically to render each other 
all appropriate assistance to that end within limits of their respec- 
tive abilities as long as present danger of Eastern aggression lasts. 
It might further state that Spain will do its utmost to facilitate 
such use of her territory by US Air Force and Naval Units during 
that period as may be mutually found desirable under conditions to 
be jointly decided on, and also that US during that period will do 
its utmost with financial and mil means at its disposal to cushion 
impact of mutual def efforts on Span econ and provide training and 
equip for such Span forces as may, by joint agrmt, be called on to 
cooperate with forces of US. Finally, it might provide that detailed 
fulfillment of general obligations thus assumed by both parties will 
be assured and regulated by subsidiary econ and mil agrmts specifi- 
cally drawn up in common for that purpose. Little, if anything, 
more wid appear necessary on present indications, and if it were 
found possible for us to propose a “little agrmt” along such gen 
lines as these, which I believe add nothing to our present inten- 
tions but only make them explicit, I feel the gesture might not only 
save our negots from what now seems possible stalemate but even 
advance them appreciably on road to success. 

MacVeacu 
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No. 865 
711 56352/7-1542: Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain ' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, August 13, 1952—5:38 p. m. 


141. USNEG. In considering Span memo Jul 9 (Embtel 41, rptd 
Paris 12, London 4, Rome 5?) Emb’s comments (Embtel 46, rptd 
Paris 13, London 5, Rome 6 *) and Vigon’s comments to Kissner 7 
(Embtel 48, rptd Paris 14, London 6, Rome 7 *) it is immed appar- 
ent wide gap exists between US and Span positions. 

Span Govt maintains proposed amt of $125 million appropriated 
by Congress for aid to Spain will in no case be sufficient to satisfy 
obligations which wid arise for Span from an eventual agrmt be- 
tween both countries under terms of Mutual Security Act of 1952 
and proposed base agrmt. 

On econ side Span Govt states assistance will be necessary which 
wld permit development of concrete program continued for several 
years. On mil side Span Govt states maximum figure of $37 million 
for mil aid is wholly insufficient; assurances of continued aid for 
period of several years wid be indispensable; and aid shld be in suf- 
ficient quantity; (a) to organize and equip divisions of Span ground 
forces necessary for adequate defense (totalling 22 divisions accord- 
ing to Vigon’s statement to Kissner (Embtel 1372, rptd Paris 261, 
London 136, Rome 64 5), (b) to provide planes and anti-aircraft ma- 
térie| sufficient for protection of nat) territory against air attacks 
(100 AA battalions) and (c) to accomplish modernization of certain 
naval units and coastal defenses. Span Govt has prepared a list of 
extensive mil aid requirements for Span Air Force and Navy. 

For its part Span Govt states it “wid be willing conclude an 
agrmt for construction and org of wholly Span bases whose eventu- 
al utilization by Amer forces in the event of emergency wid h:ve to 
be subject of a later agrmt. Use of Span bases in time of peace by a 
fon power, inasmuch as it is not indispensable, conflicts with natl 
feelings and dignity and is considered harmful to harmony and un- 
derstanding between our countries.”’ 





' Drafted by Dunham and cleared with Parsons, Bonbright, Perkins, Foster, Ohly, 
Hopkinson, Matthews, and Byington. Repeated to Paris, London, and Rome. 

2 Document 86). 

® See footnote 4, ibid. 

* Telegram 48 reported on a conversation of July 9, between Vigon and Kissner, 
during which Vigon reemphasized some of the major points of the Arguelles memo- 
randum of July 9. (711.56352/7-1552) 

5 Dated June 21, telegram 1372 contained the text of a Spanish memorandum 
specifying the amount and types of military equipment desired, in compliance with 
Kissner’s request of June 9. (711.56352/6-2152) 
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Span Govt furthermore indicates in its memo “inability to ad- 
vance in detailed negots if a basic agrmt has not been reached pre- 
viously.”” From Arguelles’ comments (para II] Embtel 46) we under- 
stand this concept which you report was probably injected by 
Franco himself means a “mil alliance” presumably paralleling 
multilateral regional pacts of which US is party. We assume this 
concept includes in addition long term commitment re aid. 

As an alternative to foregoing Span position, Span Govt proposes, 
“if it is not within the power of US Del to meet the inescapable 
obligations for a fundamentai agrmt’” that: (1) US concede $125 
million aid to Span; (2) Span Govt wid study text of econ and mil 
aid agrmts; (3) counterpart wld be used to increase Span defensive 
mil strength; and (4) execution of gen base agrmt wld be postponed 
“until authorizations and econ assistance to meet the obligations 
derived from such an agrmt are available but allowing necessary 
study to complete text thereof to proceed.”’ 

In short as we understand Span Govt’s position, it requests vast 
mil aid; it expects mil alliance with US; and re bases, Span Govt 
rejects right of US use in peace time and makes war time use sub- 
ject to later agrmt. Span Govt’s alternative proposes immediate ex- 
tension of $125 million of aid appropriated by Congress without 
commitment to accept any of US proposals. 

We must conclude therefore that divergence between US and 
Span positions is such that gap could not be bridged only by rela- 
tively small amount of additional dollar aid this FY, beyond $125 
million already appropriated by Congress even if we cld ® provide it 
which we cannot. Resolution of impasse must result from similar 
approach by both govts to basic question of nature and scope of ar- 
rangements to be made between them as well as better understand- 
ing by Spanish of limit of funds available for aid to Spain and con- 
ditions under which they may be used. Consequently in replying to 
Span memo you shld stress fol points: 


(1) US Govt believes type of arrangements to be concluded be- 
tween US and Spain must be considered in perspective of strength- 
ening def of West—and particularly Western Europe—against pos- 
sible attack. Fundamental objective of strengthening common def 
of Western Europe is of direct value to Spain since real def of 
Spain, inst most probable direction of attack, lies in most effec- 
tive def Western Europe as far to East as possible. Under this con- 
cept Spain can make valuable contribution of mutual benefit to 
strengthening def of this area at this time by granting US use of 
mil facilities in Spain. 

(2) We doubt addition US use bases in Spain wid pany | in- 
crease risk Spain’s involvement if war with USSR shid come. Spain 





* Above “‘cld,” the word “wished” was written in longhand. 
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will inevitably be involved due Spain’s strategic location and, as 
Gen Vigon has stated, due Span’s anti-Communist position. More- 
over presence our forces on Span mil facilities and our intention 
piovide for def these mil facilities wld provide Span with highly 
significant net addition to its defenses at same time valuable Span 
contribution is made to common def. 

(3) Western nations, and primarily NATO and EDC, are confront- 
ed with mil problem of providing adequate def for West, total mate- 
rie! requirements for which exceed mil equipment available now 
and in next few years. Limited equipment as available must there- 
fore be provided on priority basis. Great bulk of it is thus going to 
those countries whose location places them in front line and who 
are actively participating in strengthening common def and par- 
ticularly def of whole of NATO and EDC area. Extension of mil as- 
sistance based on this principle cannot therefore be properly con- 
sidered as discriminatory toward Spain. Rather it is pure matter of 
mil necessity. Greatest firepower must be placed soonest in hands 
those who must use it first and have undertaken to do so for 
common def. As matter mil necessity we cannot sacrifice earliest 
and most effective def of forward areas order provide for contin- 
gent def rear areas. Thus all US mil aid programs must be formu- 
lated in light of our world-wide security obligations and active de- 
fense against Communism, for example Korea and Indochina. 

(4) While we fully understand and appreciate Span Govt’s desire 
to build up Spain’s own defenses, foregoing considerations—aside 
from question of amount of funds available this year—do not 
Pree cee Eee & SS entenss Gases & Soap Sent. 

oregoing considerations are, equally, integral part of development 
mil aid program for Spain. Realistic a of world-wide mil sit- 
uation in gen and security of Western Europe and Spain in particu- 
lar indicates strengthening common def most effective way US can 
further def interests now; and that Span can best contribute 
to this effort through cooperation with US Govt along lines of pro- 
posals submitted by US Reps. 

(5) Agrmt re US use mil facilities in Spain, with adequate provi- 
sions for effective utilization by US in and war time is basic 
to arrangements to be made between US and Spain. Mutually sat- 
isfactory provision for such use of mil facilities has been made in 
other countries and has helped to strengthen understanding and 
good will as well as providing extremely valuable facilities to 

Western defense. Unwillingness on part of Span Govt to 
reach such mutually satisfactory t wid not be understood 
in US and wid bo detrimental ts ollerts to provide for the common 

(6) Fundamental purpose of US fon aid program is to further 
mutual security of free world by building strong def against aggres- 
sion through both mil and econ aid to yy ~~, 4, 4 
furnished to all countries, participating in Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, in support of common def objectives and in accordance with 
requirements of Mutual Security Act 1952. (See Train memo Apr 
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197 and MS Act 1952 *—particularly new sub-sec 7(h)—for further 
elaboration. ) 

(7) $125 million has been appropriated by Cong, which may be 
used in Pres’s discretion for econ, tech and mil aid to Spain. Impor- 
tant to note that assistance to Spain is provided to carry out provi- 
sions of Mutual Security Act and is therefore part of Mutual Secu- 
rity Program for strengthening common def. Basis for US aid is 
mutuality of effort. This concept, although not reflected in Span 
ay must be fundamental part Span participation in Mutual 

rity Program. Realistic appraisal must be made in this sense 
of Span contribution to common def effort and agrmt reached re 
Span effort as basis for extension econ, tech and mil aid. $125 mil- 
lion authorized by Cong for aid to Spain is total amt which wid be 
available this FY if necessary agrmts are reached. After this phase 
Span desire and ability to help themselves in contributing to 
ae def will determine justification for program of aid for 

pain. 

(8) Proposals made to Span authorities by US Reps re mil facili- 
ties and econ, tech and mil aid are based on fundamental princi- 
ples of Mutual Security Program. We have set forth these propos- 
als to Span authorities in completely frank and open manner stat- 
ing clearly what we are able to do and outlining policy and other 
considerations on which our proposals are based. It is our desire to 
complete arrangements between two govts which are mutually ben- 
eficial and in common interests both nations and basic policy 
strengthening Western def. We believed proposals made to Span 
authorities are soundly based on these purposes. 

(9) While US Repts have division of aid funds for Spain 
between types of assistance, this proposed division can be revised 
by agrmt between reps two govts. Feel sure Span authorities un- 
derstand purposes and objectives US aid p as stated Train 
memo Apr 19 (see also Deptel 947 rptd Paris *) and appreciate 
supply shortages and other considerations which affect division and 
programming of aid. However we believe sound program econ, tech 
and mil aid can be developed in line with purposes and objectives 
US aid policy and in support proposed arrangements between US 
and Spain. 

(10) While no firm assurances re amts and types of US aid in 
future years can be given Spain or any other country, continuing 
US 5 op of purposes and objectives Mutual Security An 
and US assistance to participating nations in past years clearly in- 
dicates policy of US Govt this regard. Such programs of aid as may 
be undertaken in succeeding years with Spain wid be developed, as 
they are with other countries, in accordance with normal 
dures of US Govt and provisions established under econ and MDAP 
agrmts. You shid state “In this connection, US Govt considers that 
relations between the US and Spain shid be on a continuing friend- 
Ag in support of the policy of strengthening the def of the 

est. This policy wid include support of Span def efforts for this 





* Document 851 
* Mutual Security Act of 1952, P.L. 82-400 (66 Stat. 141), June 20, 1952. 
* Document &54 
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purpose by the provision of reasonable mil aid to Spain over a 
period of several years, subj to limitations imposed by Congression- 
al appropriations, existing NATO priorities, the exigencies of 
Korean sitn, the status of supply and the internat! sitn.” 

We leave to ur discretion manner in which you wish to present 
these considerations to Span Govt. However we believe foregoing 
suggestions contain fundamental points of our position and coin- 
cide with ur understanding and views of US position re negots. 
Order avoid any possibility misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
ur reply Span memo you may wish consider submitting Span trans- 
lation with ur memo. 

Fol FYI: 

Re para V (B) Embtel 46, view heavy Cong cuts in fon aid appro- 
priations, we are not in position offer any increase over $125 mil- 
lion for aid to Spain. Incidentally $25 to $30 million program mil 
aid a year for two or three years mentioned Deptel 1076 '° wid if 
undertaken be financed for this FY out of $125 millions; ie., addtl 
$25 million recently authorized by Cong wid be used for mil aid 
this FY over and above $12 million listed in original breakdown of 
$100 million thus making total of $37 million for mil aid this FY; 
addt! amts wid then have to be requested for succeeding years but 
not for this FY. Also view many important considerations which 
enter into division aid funds between econ, tech and mil assistance 
and many considerations affecting programming of each type aid, 
we do not believe Spans shid be asked to recommend division of 
aid. Rather we believe this shld be worked out jointly (see para 9 
above). 

Re Span desire for mil aid you may wish in ur discretion to im- 
press upon Span necessity of using Spain’s munitions-producing ca- 
pabilities for its own use instead of diverting Span mil equipment 
or supplies to other countries (e.g., see Milatt RPT-379-52 of Jun 
11 ** and previous and para 3 Embdes 32 July 10 '*). You might 
also wish suggest conversion of plants producing excess equipment 
or supplies, to other mil production wid also assist in mtg Span mil 
needs. 





'® Document 859. 

'! Not found in Department of State files. 

'? Despatch 32 dealt with the possibility that Spain might sell arms to Guatema- 
la. (420.528/7-1052) 
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Embtel 93 '* (rptd Paris 23, London 18, Rome 12) now being 
given careful consideration in connection with review DMS D-7 '* 
negot position which will provide revised position re Span assist- 
ance program for negot if and when major difficulties discussed 
above are satisfactorily resolved. 

Bruce 





'® Dated July 31, telegram 93 was a response to telegram 36 to Madrid, July 11, 
in which the Secretary of State noted that the program for economic aid worked out 
by the MAAC and reflected in DMS D-7 had been rendered obsolete by the addition 
of $25 million by Congress to the available aid funds and by the recognition that 
Spain now needed fewer dollars than originally thought for the economic sector 

Embassy in Spain was asked tc present its ideas for the revision of DMS D-7. 
(711.56352/7-1152) Telegram 93 from Madrid counseled against reducing too drasti- 
cally the $50 million commodity import program in favor of more military end-item 
aid, noting that inflationary pressures in Spain persisted despite good harvests, due 
to indigenous investment programs bearing no relationship to the projected base 
construction, and observing that a reduction in commodity imports would corre 
spondingly reduce the amount of counterpart necessary for base construction, which 
would accordingly have to be made up by additional US. expenditures. (711.56352/ 





No. 866 
71] S6352/8-1652 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Maprip, August 16, 1952—3 p. m. 


155. USNEG. Urtel 141 Aug 13.2 On basis penultimate para of 
prelim remarks, feel Dept has perhaps not completely understood 
Span present position. 

Specifically, (1) Span Govt is not “requesting vast mil aid”’ at this 
time, but has only stated, at our request, what it believes necess for 
adequate nat! def if bases utilized by US. Actually, Kissner’s full 
screening this connection (see mytel 103 Aug 1 *), which now prac- 
tically ready for forwarding, ‘* not only indicates actual needs very 
much less than stated but also that aid to such reduced extent, if 
phased over 5-year period, might both be within US possibilities 
and acceptable to Span. (2) Span Govt does not “expect mil alliance 
with US,” but only desires, for home consumption, some explicit 





' Repeated to Paris, London, and Rome. 
2 


* Telegram 103 reported that Kissner wanted to undertake an exhaustive analysis 
of Spanish military requirements as submitted by Vigon. (711.56352/8-152) 

* Not found in Department of State files; it was forwarded to the Chief of Staff, 
US. Air Force, on Aug. 20. For a brief description of the report, see Document 868. 
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statement covering basic fact, which implicit in proposed agrmt are 
that US and Span engaging in cooperative effort “on continuing 
friendly basis in support of the policy of strengthening def of 
West”. Dept will realize that merely telling Span Govt privately 
that “US Govt considers relations between US and Spain” should 
be on such basis cannot satisfy need which Span Govt feels most 
.rgent to justify publicly its entry into detailed agrmts affecting 
sovereignty. (3) Span Govt has not “rejected” US use of bases in 
peace time but only indicated special difficulties in meeting propos- 
als this connection. (4) Finally Span Govt does not propose that 
$125 mil aid be extended “without commitment to accept any of US 
proposals”. On contrary, it has indicated willingness to sign an 
econ aid agrmt with “modifications only on those points where it 
may be considered necess’, and has shown same attitude as re- 
gards MDA agrmt. It is fully aware that in signing such agrmts it 
will assure definite obligations. 

In general, we wid emphasize that entire Span memo, to which 
answer now proposed, was intended to be revealing of Span’s think- 
ing but was also expressly informal and suggestional in character. 
Positive terms such as “request”, “expect”, and “reject” are conse- 
quently not appropriate, way is still open to ultimate composition 
in friendly official atmosphere on all points where differences exist. 
However, what is now legitimate bargaining shld not be allowed to 
degenerate into controversy. Span Govt, so far, is making no “de- 
mands”, which might justifiably arouse US indignation, but only 
seeking by argument to secure best possible terms. Impression to 
contrary now being created by press comment, concerned in and 
dedicated to other than responsible governmental purposes, shid re- 
ceive no credence. 

In view of above and forthcoming mil recommendations we shid 
be glad to know whether Dept wid wish to give a somewhat differ- 
ent slant to its presently proposed communication. On receipt its 
advice this connection, it [we?] wld propose draw up communication 
as informal memo similar to that originally handed us and deliver 
this personally to FonMin at earliest opportunity. * 

MacVEAGH 





* In telegram 163 to Madrid, Aug. 22, Acting Secretary of State Bruce assented to 
MacVeagh's suggestion that a somewhat more conciliatory reply to the Arguelles 
memorandum be drafted, and solicited the Embassy's advice for the revision of the 
response set forth in telegram 141. (711.56352/8-1652) The result was the memoran- 
dum enclosed with Document 871, which was finally agreed upon after several ex- 
changes between Washington and Madrid 
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No. 867 
711 56352 8-2152 


Memorandum by the Chief of the Mutual Security Agency Economic 
Group in Spain (Train) to the Deputy Director of the Mutual 
Security Agency (Kenney) ' 


SECRET [Maprip,} August 19, 1952. 
Subj: Review of Spanish Negotiations—July 1951 to date. 

[Here follow eight pages dealing with the background and 
progress of the Spanish negotiations. | 
General Comments 


I believe that the negotiations to date indicate clearly that high 
level consideration in Washington should again be focussed on 
what the objectives of our national policy towards Spain should be 
as well as the methods for implementing such policy. I believe that 
any government asked to cede base rights to a foreign power could 
have been expected to insist on a “quid pro quo” which, in its opin- 
ion, represented a reasonable evaluation of the privileges requested 
as well as to ask that it be treated on a basis of equality with other 
nations with which the U.S. has similar arrangements. Congress 
happened to vote $125 million for military and economic aid so this 
sum then became our offering price for the right to construct bases 
on Spanish territory. The amount might well have been lower or 
higher and it would still have borne no relation to what might be 
reasonable from the Spanish viewpoint. The point has frequently 
been made that the bases themselves would be an asset to Spain. 
This loses sight of the fact that, if hostilities ever start, these bases 
will be used by the U.S. Strategic Air Force for offensive operations 
against an enemy. The Spanish can never hope to have heavy 
bombers and thus would never require the type of installation nec- 
essary to service and support them. Thus far it would appear that 
our current thinking finds no place for the Spanish military poten- 
tial in relation to the security of the U.S. or the defense of Western 
Europe. It seems to me to give more weight to the opposition of 
some of our NATO partners than it does to an evaluation of the 
positive contribution Spain could make to our foreign policy objec- 
tives. Thus, the Spanish contribution is limited to providing a good 
location for air bases and fails to take into account Spanish nation- 
al pride and legitimate desires to make positive contribution to 
Western European defense. Franco has given definite indications 
that, while he appreciates that Spain cannot now expect to be ac- 





' Kenney arrived in Madrid on Aug. 14 
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cepted in NATO, he fully realizes that Spain must be associated 
with NATO when the time arrives—probably under the stress of 
war—that Spanish membership in NATO will be welcomed. In any 
event, the strictly limited approach we have attempted is clearly 
unacceptable to the Spanish Government and | believe that it 
would prove to be equally unacceptable to the Spanish people. 





No. 868 
782.5 MAP ’S-Si2 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 
an Affairs (Bonbright) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
(Matthews) ' 


SECRET [WasHincTon,} September 5, 1952. 


Subject: Spain: Report from General Kissner and Probable JCS 
Review of US Military Policy toward Spain. 

1. General Kissner, Chief, JUSMG (Spain), has forwarded a letter 
to the Chief of Staff, Air Force, enclosing Spanish lists of military 
requirements, together with JUSMG comments and recommenda- 
tions. 7 A summary of the report is attached, * together with com- 
ments from the working level at Defense. The following is a sum- 
mary of the JUSMG cost estimates of the Spanish requirements 
and the estimated cost of the military assistance recommended by 
the JUSMG. 


ush JUSMG 
Requirement 
MATTING cxecsearecsassnensenccensesssssssonesessnentets $348,631,000.00 $213,763,000.00 
PRIUUND <cacsscsncsscssncnsessnsnensssessnssssensconsnes 302,000,000.00 — 100,000,000.00 
FBP FOIE D cecenseseseececssemsesesnenscscssnereeee 709,979,952.00  126,991,692.00 
yo yenusesnnnensenense $1,360,610,952.00 $440,754,692.00 


2. General Kissner stated that he had the impression that the 
Spaniards would “probably agree to conclude a Base Agreement 
satisfactory to us if assured of a military equipment program con- 
siderably less than the money value of the items they have listed 
as ‘indispensable’ for the defense of their territory.” He suggested 





' Drafted by Millar. 
* None found in Department of State files; the Kissner letter was dated Aug. 20. 
* Not printed, it was a technical breakdown of the requirements listed below. 
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that the Air Force review the JUSMG analyses and consider rec- 
ommending to the JCS that: 


(a) Certain tasks and obligations in Western defense be planned 
for Spain; and 

(b) As a result thereof, that a plan be evolved, to provide over a 
peces st See or See sete Sie apni eens <f equyment 

each Spanish service which JUSMG was recommending 


Although not explicitly stated in recommendation (a), the ques- 
tion of seeking a Spanish commitment to assume a specific task in 
Western defense was raised by the Chief of the Army Section, 
JUSMG, and thus by implication may be raised by recommenda- 
tion (a). 

As an example of a specific task for the Spanish Army, General 
Kissner mentioned the use of one or two Spanish corps outside the 
Peninsula in the event of hostilities. In this connection also, he 
stated that General Vigon had indicated that the Spanish troops 
stationed at the ends of the Pyrenees might well be projected north 
to interdict enemy columns. 

3. According to the working level at Defense, a paper * is being 
cleared through Air Force transmitting the Kissner report, without 
comment, to the Joint Staff of the JCS for comment and recom- 
mendations on the two suggestions made by General Kissner. At 
3:00 p. m., September 3, this transmittal paper had been sent for 
clearance to General White, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 
If he clears the transmittal paper, the report might go directly to 
the Joint Staff. Possibly he might send the paper and the attached 
report to Chief of Staff, Air Force, for clearance. We expect to 
learn informally what action General White takes, and if the 
report reaches the Joint Staff, to which Committee it is assigned. 
The Joint Staff already has copies of the report on an informal 
basis. The working level at Defense estimates very roughly that 
three to six weeks will elapse before the JCS will take action. ° 

4. It is apparent that this report raises some important questions 
related to US plans, US military requirements in Spain, availabil- 
ity and allocation of military end-items, US relations with NATO 
countries, and the development of Spanish armed forces and their 
evential relationship to NATO. If the Department of Defense de- 
cides that the base facilities presently sought in Spain are stil] re- 
quired; if it appears that a military aid program along the lines of 
the one that has been recommended is practical and desirable both 
militarily and politically; and if it appears that it would get us the 





* Not found in Department of State files 
* According to a letter from Lovett to Acheson, Dec. §, the JCS did not take action 


until 3 months had elapsed. see Document 875 
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desired facilities on substantially the desired terms, | believe that 


(a) You make it known to the JCS or the Director 
Staff that the Department is prepared to advise and consult d 
the Defense study of the Kissner report. 
Department consulted with Admiral Campbell 
Plans Committee on previous aspects of our policy towards 

(b) You make known to the JCS that the Department 
believe the US is in a position at this time to seek a commitment 
from Spain regarding a military assignment outside Spanish terri- 
tory. 

ic) You suggest to the JCS that in connection with consideration 
of the Kissner report it would desirable to review the US 
requirement for base facilities in in, in view of developments in 
the Spanish negotiations and in view of the progress in our Europe- 
an and African hase build-up. 





No. 869 


71] SORR2/9-852 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of European Regional 
Affairs (Moore) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 


European Affairs (Bonbright) ' 


TOP SECRET WasninctTon, September 8, 1952. 
Subject: Spanish Base Negotiations 

I refer to the memorandum of Sept. 5, 1952? from you to Mr. 
Matthews, subject, Spain: Report from General Kissner and Proba- 
ble JCS Review of U.S. Military Policy towards Spain. RA supports 
the recommendation in para 5 (a) of the referred paper that we 
should let JCS know that the Department is prepared to advise and 
consult during the Defense study of the Kissner report. In view of 
the implications of this report, RA would like to participate in any 
discussions with the Department of Defense. 

With reference to the recommendation in para Xb) that we 
advise the JCS that the Department does not believe that the US. 
is in a position at this time to seek a commitment from Spain re- 





' Drafted by Wolf and Vase 
* Supra. 
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garding a military assignment outside Spanish territory, RA is not 
persuaded that this conclusion is correct. This matter is discussed 
more fully below. 

The logical appreach by complete JCS review of the Spanish 
problem at this stage of the base negotiations would, it appears to 
us, commence with the determination of whether or not there was 
some role which the Spanish armed forces could perform connected 
with the defense of the West. In view of the fact that it is our over- 
all NATO strategy to hold as far to the North and East as possible, 
a mission for the Spanish armed forces of holding behind the Pyr- 
enees and not being involved in any hostilities unless we were 
forced back to the Pyrenees, would appear to be giving Spain a neg- 
ligible role in the defense of the West. A concomitant to this aspect 
would be the fact that equipment and dollars which might other- 
wise go to forces which will be engaged in the opening days of 
battle would be held in reserve for forces which might never be en- 
gaged in battle. Not only is this aspect one which might create 
problems vis-a-vis our NATO partners, but it indicates a lack of 
faith in our ability to hold in Germany. Had this proposal been 
made and were it to be implemented prior to the NATO build-up, it 
might have been quite realistic. As it is, implementation will occur 
in 1953 and 1954 when the NATO forces presumably wili have ob- 
tained some reasonable degree of strength, and the reason for cre- 
ating a Pyrenees line of defense appears to have been dissipated. 

Whether Spain can perform any military mission outside of the 
Spanish Peninsula is another question. Of course that mission 
would have to be integrated with the thinking of our NATO Com- 
manders with respect to NATO areas or with respect to other ap 
propriate Commanders with respect to non-NATO areas. Even 
though such planning has not gone forward, it appears to us that 
some sort of commitment should be sought from Spain that she 
will make her forces available for association with the forces of the 
Western World in the defense of the West under the concept of a 
forward strategy. To fail to do so would not only permanently rel- 
egate Spain to a role of an outsider with respect to the defense of 
Western Europe, blocking our long-range policy as set forth by 
NSC, but would result in Spain going no further than to undertake 
the defense of her own territory—which she is already bound to 
do—in return for which she would receive assistance from us. 

The next aspect of the problem is the strategic value placed upon 
the proposed complex of Spanish bases. This is tied into a multi- 
tude of political-military matters with which you are familiar. In 
the final analysis, the military value to be placed upon these bases 
will be a very strong determining factor and all of the implications 
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connected therewith would be thoroughly explored at appropriate 
levels. 

Finally, we have the problem of the amount of aid, viewed from 
the point of view of both dollars and equipment, which would be 
involved. Clearly the JUSMG recommendations for the Army list 
would not begin to cover equipping 22 Divisions from our point of 
view. We have obligated an average of $120 million for each NATO 
division we are supporting through MDAP, and the Spanish defi- 
ciencies are certainly no less than these. It is apparent that the 213 
million dollar list would be only the first slice of a large and con- 
tinuing program, were we to determine that there was a role actu- 
ally to be performed by 22 Divisions. As General Garvin has re- 
marked, it is an extremely high orice to pay for bases only. It is 
also too low a price to pay for an efficient Army force. 

Faced with the shortage of funds and equipment which confronts 
us for at least the next two years, and faced with a possible con- 
tinuing requirement for further equipment and further forces for 
NATO after 1954 to support our agreed NATO plans it appears 
that we must weigh our requirement for these bases against the re- 
quirement of NATO forces for this equipment or its equivalent in 
value. 

RA believes, in light of all these factors, that this matter should 
be drawn to Mr. Matthews’ attention along the fcregoing lines as a 
supplement to your memorandum of September 5. It is also be- 
lieved that joint staff work at the working level between represent- 
atives of the Joint Staff Planners and of the Department should be 
tentative only, with final consideration of the matter being the sub- 
ject of discussions between Mr. Matthews and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 





No. 870 
71) SAGh2 ‘9 2852 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to John Y. Millar of the 
Office of Western European Affairs * 


SECRET Mapaip, September 26, 1952. 
OFFICIAL- INFORMAL 

Dean Ma. Mizar: Your letter of August 29* has just reached 
me. I am glad Colonel Lennhoff had a chance to talk with you, and 





' Circulated to Perkins, Knight, Williamson, Bonbrght,. and Dunham 
* In his letter, Millar reported a conversation which he had held with Colonel 
Lennhoff on Aug 27. during the course of which the apparent differences between 
Continued 
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think he correctly put his finger on the question of intent. Howev- 


er, our negotiations, properly speaking, have not yet begun, and 
consequently they could not have * progressed favorably up to June 

1” and deteriorated after that. So far all that has happened has 
to prepare the ground. These ~reparatory talks have been useful in 
developing certain views on both sides. They have clarified for the 
Spaniards the ideas we have in mind and in so doing have drawn 
from the Spanish Government a coordinated but informal top-level 
reaction, the socalled Arguelles memorandum. * That memoran- 
dum contains more than what has been or could be discussed on 
the technical level; and together with the informal answer which is 
oe oe Se Se Se See oe 
eventual talks in the Foreign Office which alone can properly be 
termed “negotiations”. | mention, and indeed stress, al! this be- 
cause I feel the military often tend to talk as if they themselves 
were “negotiating a base agreement”, which helps prevent people— 
including the press and sometimes even ourselves—from seeing the 
forest for the trees. The Foreign Minister summed up the real facts 
when he referred, as 1 reported in my telegram No. &2 of July 25, * 
to the moment drawing near for discussion on the government-to- 
government level “since fundamental aspects beyond experts’ com- 
petence and purview are now taking shape.” 

These fundamentals, namely ‘a) the question of what exactly is 
the relationship between us and Spain which would justify the lat- 
ter's concluding such bilateral executive agreements as we propose, 
and (b) the question of whether military end items can be included 
as well as training equipment and instruction in our aid to Spain, 
are what I have tried in my telegrams to present to the Depart- 
ment as together likely to constitute the core of our problem once 
we get to the council tabie. In these telegrams, I have also endeav- 
ored not only to show the capital importance which the Spanish 
attach to these fundamentals, but also to explain their reasons for 
doing so. Incidentally, you should not imagine, as Colonel Lennhoff 
says both you and Mr. Dunham do, that some of our recent policy 
telegrams dealing with the negotiations were not written by me 
personally but only signed with my name, owing to my absence in 
San Sebastian. Since my arrival here, all policy telegrams from 
this Mission have been written by me, though my officers may 
have submitted drafts in whole or in part, and are indeed encour- 





Washington and Madrid, as expressed in Documents 865 and 866 were discussed A 
summary of that discussion was enclosed (Spanish Desk files, lot 58 D 344, “Negoti- 
ations—U S Spanish, July-Sept 1952") 

* Tranemitted in Document *6! 

* Document 863 
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aged to do so, and as regards such telegrams dealing with the nego- 
tiations, they have been built up with the aid of Train and Kissner 
and often with that of White and McCaffery as well, but in their 
final form have all been subjected to my ideas, cast in my language 
and presented as our joint views in such form as I thought best. My 
being in San Sebastian involved no departure from this procedure 
since I came back to Madrid no less than six times during my sup- 
posed stay in the north. 

In expressing our views, as distinguished from simply reporting 
facts, we may have been right or wrong in these messages. But it 
occurs to me that when it comes to estimating whether the Spanish 
will or will not insist finally on any specific point in our future 
talks, we here may be in a better position to guess right than some- 
one in Washington. Lennhoff said you maintained to him that we 
were wrong in interpreting the Arguelles memorandum as we did 
in my telegram No. 155 of August 15 [16]. 5 You feel, he said, that 
the memorandum means that a “little agreement” and vast mili- 
tary aid are matters of sine qua non in the Spanish position, 
whereas we feel that the introduction of these points means only 
that they must be considered in the negotiations and that some 
way of accommodation must be found in their regard. You may be 
right, but our impression from our personal contacts here is that 
there is considerably more flexibility in the back of the Spaniards’ 
mind on these matters than, for negotiating purposes, they are 
willing now to reveal, and that the very manner in which the Ar- 
guelles memorandum itself was presented is an indication that 
what it says should not be taken by any means as the final Spanish 
word. Proof, of course, will be provided in the eating, and the ques- 
tion might be classed as purely academic in advance of our finding 
out at the council table what the Spanish do really hold out for, if 
it were not for the advisability of our being prepared in advance to 
take advantage of any flexibility which may develop on their part. 

This, of course, is tantamount to saying that we must have some 
flexibility ourselves to match what the Spaniards may show, and I 
must confess—to conclude this long letter—that I have less hope of 
our willingness to modify our position than I have of theirs to meet 
us on some middle ground. However, one must do one’s best, and 
when I see Mr. Perkins next week,* I shall tell him I feel that 





* Document 866. 
* Perkins, who departed Washington on Sept. 21 for consultations in London, trav- 
29, where he met Draper, Anderson, MacVeagh, Kissner, 
i i discussions, which occurred on Sept. 29, concerned the reply 
the Arguelles memorandum of July 9. An account of the conversations, along 
with a request for final clearance from Washington of the proposed reply, are in 
1975 from Paris, Sept. 30. (740.5/9-3052) 
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when we get to actual negotiations we should have some latitude 
as regards satisfying Spanish insistence on the questions cited 
above which they consider basic. I shall say that this does not 
mean we need go anywhere near what the Spanish have so far 
been advancing as necessary from their point of view. Some form of 
statement of intent may cover the “little agreement” problem, and 
it may well be that a very drastic scaling down of the military end- 
item assistance they now talk about could also be effected, if some 
similar accommodation regarding principle were reached in this 
matter as well. In tine one instance, we have Spanish national pride 
to consider, and in the other, Franco’s need for giving the Army, 
which is the main support of his regime, at least some grounds for 
hope, and in both it is not lack of good will but simple political ne- 
cessity which dictates the Spanish Government’s position. I am per- 
fectly aware that if we are to provide any military end items to 
Spain at all, we must revoke the assurances hitherto repeatedly 
given to the British, and perhaps also to other members of NATO. 
But this would seem inescapable now that we have come to know 
the Spanish attitude better than was possible at first, and if we 
want our negotiations here to succeed. On the other hand, should 
we concede in principle that we are treating Spain as an equal and 
that we are willing to aid her with end items as may be found fea- 
sible, the door would be open, as I believe, to almost any limiting 
arrangements we might find it necessary to make regarding what 
amounts of such items would be provided and in what fiscal 
years.’ The Spanish understand very well our dependence on con- 
gressional appropriations and the many priorities already attach- 
ing to the distribution of our supply potential. What sticks in their 
craw is any sort of blanket discrimination against them. With such 
removed both as regards the political and the military aspects of 
these negotiations, the rest should not be too difficult. 
Sincerely yours, 
LINCOLN MacVEAGH 





‘In the margin next to this sentence, the following questions were penciled in: 
“Purpose? To get bases? For def. Spain? For use Spanish forces in WE?”’. 
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No. 871 
711.56352/ 10-952 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Martin Artajo) ' 


SECRET Maprip, October 7, 1952. 


My Dear Minister: I enclose herewith the memorandum about 
which we spoke last night, * with copies for Semor Arguelles and 
General Vigon. I am very glad to be able to give you this document 
at last, and also happy that I can assure you that the long delay 
has not been caused by any wish in Washington to postpone deci- 
sions but solely by the necessity of coordinating the views of the 
many governmental! agencies involved. 

As you will see, the memorandum starts out by taking cogni- 
zance of a matter which you and I have discussed together, namely, 
the absence in our original proposals of any supporting political 
basis such as NATO affords to countries which have hitherto grant- 
ed facilities on their territory. I have brought the importance 
which you attach to such a basis very strongly to my Government’s 
attention, and a way has been sought whereby it might be sup- 
plied. Accordingly, the suggestion is made, which I hope you will 
find pertinent and acceptable, that we should prefix in publishable 
form to the agreements we arrive at, a statement of intent as a 
matter of accord between our two governments, giving overt ex- 
pression to our friendship and joint purpose and consequent validi- 
ty to any pursuant mutual arrangements on the technical level. 

Also, I hope you will note, as a matter in which I have been spe- 
cially interested, that the memorandum leaves out any question of 
principle in connection with supplying the Spanish military. No 
distinction is made or implied between Spain and any other coun- 
try collaborating in Western defense. The only limiting factors in 
this connection are of a practical nature, having to do with avail- 
ability of funds and supplies and such priorities as are or may be 
necessitated by the general defense picture. Actually, our intention 
in principle is to give Spain, along with others, whatever we can 
which will help contribute to that general picture. But in view of 
our practical limitations this intention must not be understood, 
and I am sure you will not so understand it, as implying more than 





' Transmitted as Enclosure 1 to despatch 261 from Madrid, Oct. 9. A copy of the 
was handed to Martin Artajo on Oct. 8. 
* During this meeting, MacVeagh informed Martin Artajo of the arrival of the re- 
Ay de mb any pt hy ee bp dy te = 
im i charge of negotiations. A record of this meeting is in tele- 
; 8. (711.56352/ 10-852) 
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we can undertake. In particular, while it has been helpful to have 
the lists of desired military items obtained from General Vigon, 
these cannot be regarded as having any direct relation to what the 
United States can, in fact, supply. That problem, of what we can 
supply, is still one to be determined as regards even the near 
future, if not the actual present, and as time goes on will have fre- 
quently to be determined again as the world situation develops. 
Also, the places in which our available aid can best be applied here 
in Spain in furtherance of the joint effort will probably have to be 
repeatedly considered, but these are technical matters which 
should not be too difficult of solution once fundamentals have been 
established. At the present moment, it is my hope that with a 
common expression of accord agreed on as a basis for our collabora- 
tion, and with a full understanding of the practical limitations af- 
fecting our intentions, your experts and ours will be able to work 
out the details of the proposed agreements in a manner sufficiently 
satisfactory to both sides to enable us to sign and move ahead to- 
gether. 

In my personal view (since you have also talked personally to me 
on this subject) there is more at stake in this matter than merely 
some base rights for us and some equipment and financial aid for 
you, though these things in themselves are important enough. 
There is the opportunity presented us of evolving a closer associa- 
tion between our two countries than has even before existed in 
their history, and one which, given the goodwill which I believe 
exists between us, could be of inestimable and growing value to 
both Spain and America, and even to the whole world. 

With all due respect, I am, my dear Minister, 

Always devotedly yours, 
LINCOLN MacVEAGH 


{Enclosure} 


Memorandum by the Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs (Martin Artajo) 


SECRET Maopnrip, October 6, 1952. 

The informal memorandum which Sr. Arguelles handed to Mr. 
Train on July 9,* as well as the statement which General Vigon 
presented to General Kissner on July 30 * have been cerefully and 





* Transmitted in Document 861. 

* Dated July 29, the Vigon statement reiterated the arguments made in the Ar- 
guelles memorandum of July 9. It was transmitted in despatch 97 from Madrid, 
Aug. 1. (Spanish Desk files, lot 58 D 344, “Negotiations—US.Spanish, July-Sept. 
1952”) 
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sympathetically reviewed. These documents, together with the vari- 
ous conversations which the negotiating groups representing the 
two countries have had, lead to the belief that the divergences be- 
tween the United States and Spanish positions is not such as to 
prevent a mutually satisfactory solution. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing is presented in reply to the questions raised concerning 
future relationships between the United States and Spain and the 
continuing nature of United States assistance to Spain in the event 
that mutually satisfactory pertinent agreements are concluded be- 
tween the two countries. 

(1) The United States Government considers that relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain should be on a continuing 
friendly basis in support of the policy of strengthening the defense 
of the West. This policy would include support of Spanish defense 
efforts for agreed purposes by the provision of assistance to Spain 
over a period of several years, subject, as in the case of United 
States relations with all friendly countries, to limitations imposed 
by Congressional appropriations, existing priorities, the exigencies 
of the Korean situation, the status of supply and the international 
situation. Thus while no advance assurances regarding the 
amounts and types of aid in future years can be given to any coun- 
try, continuing United States support of the purposes and objec- 
tives of the Mutual Security Program and programs of assistance 
to participating nations in past years clearly indicate the policy of 
the United States Government in this regard. Such programs of 
mutual aid as may be undertaken with Spain in succeeding years 
would be developed, as they are with other countries, in accordance 
with the normal procedures of the United States Government and 
the provisions established under Economic and Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agreements. 

(2) The fundamental purpose of the Mutual Security Program is 
to further the peace and the security of the free world by building 
a strong common defense against aggression through continuous 
and effective self help and mutual aid. Such aid is furnished to 
friendly nations participating in the Mutual Security Program as 
may be required to support common defense objectives and in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Mutual Security Act. It is 
important to note that such assistance to Spain as may be provided 
would be intended to carry out the provisions of the Mutual Securi- 
ty Act and would, therefore, be part of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for strengthening common defense. The basis for United 
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States aid is mutuality of effort. This concept is fundamental to the 
participation of any country in the Mutual Security Program. 

(3) Accordingly, it is believed that the type of arrangements to be 
concluded between the United States and Spain must be mutually 
considered in the perspective of strengthening the defense of the 
West—and particularly Western Europe—against possible attack. 
The strengthening of the common defense of Western Europe con- 
tributes essentially to the real defense of Spain, since the most 
probable direction of attack would be toward that quarter. Under 
this concept Spain can make a valuable contribution at this time to 
its own defense as well as that of Western Europe by granting to 
the United States the use of military facilities in Spain intended to 
further the common defense capabilities. 

(4) Furthermore, a realistic appraisal cf the worldwide military 
situation, the security of Western Europe in general and of Spain 
in particular, indicates that strengthening the common defense is, 
in a broad sense, the most effective way in which the United States 
can further Spanish defense interests at this time; and that Spain 
on her part, can make an important contribution to this common 
effort through cooperation with the United States along the lines 
of the proposals submitted by the United States representatives as 
further amplified in this memorandum. 

(5) Western nations, and primarily North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization and the European Defense Community nations, are con- 
fronted with the military problem of providing an adequate defense 
for the West, the total military requirements for which are in 
excess of military equipment now available or likely to be available 
in the near future. Such equipment as is likely to be available 
must, therefore, be provided on a priority basis. The great bulk of 
this equipment is being allocated to supplement the defense efforts 
of those countries which are actively participating in the common 
defense of Western Europe and whose geographic location places 
them in the more immediate areas of operation in the event of 
attack. It is believed that there can be no disagreement that exten- 
sion of military assistance based on this principle can properly be 
considered as being in the interests of Spain. Military necessity dic- 
tates that the greatest combat capability be provided as a matter of 
priority to those who are in position to employ such weapons first 
and have undertaken to do so in the common defense. This does 
not mean that other areas are or should be neglected, but under 
the conditions which now prevail, it becomes a matter of military 
necessity to provide for the most effective defense of forward areas 
rather than provide for contingent defense of less vulnerable areas. 
Thus all United States military aid programs must be formulated 
in light of our worldwide security obligations and the active de- 
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fense against Communist aggression as, for example, in Korea and 
Indo China. 

(6) The Spanish Government's desire to build up Spain’s own de- 
fenses is fully understood and appreciated, and its appraisal! of the 
increased risk involved in the United States use of military bases 
in Spain has been carefully considered. If war with the USSR. 
should come, Spain, due to its strategic location, would not be able 
to escape Soviet aggressive action. In this connection, Spain’s deter- 
mined anti-Communist position would be at least as suitable a pre- 
text for eventual attack on Spain in the event of general hostilities 
as would the use of Spanish military facilities by United States 
Forces. Under these conditions, the presence of United States mili- 
tary personnel on these facilities, together with the intended provi- 
sion by the United States, in collaboration with Spain, for the de- 
fense of these facilities, would provide a valuable net addition to 
Spanish defense capabilities while, at the same time, affording to 
Spain the opportunity of making an important contribution to the 
defense of Western Europe. It will be evident also that the military 
forces, both United States and Spanish, which would use such fa- 
cilities in time of war must become thoroughly familiar with their 
capabilities and operational characteristics in time of peace. The 
development of logistical, aerological, navigational and kindred 
techniques, is not accomplished quickly. Such techniques, devel- 
oped to the highest point of effectiveness, in the shortest possible 
time, should be the objective of mutual endeavor. 

(7) It is felt that the foregoing considerations provide an explana- 
tion of the reasons which require, in peace time, the effective prep- 
aration and use of Spanish facilities against the possibility of 
sudden aggression. These measures are deemed essential to the 
proposed arrangements between the United States and Spain. Mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements of this kind in the common cause 
are basic to strengthening the defense of the West and provide the 
framework within which appropriate aid can be extended. 

(8) It is felt that it is well understood that the $125 million for 
aid to Spain already appropriated by the Congress is ail that will 
be available during the current fiscal year. Tentative programs for 
foreign aid in fiscal year 1953-1954 are already under discussion in 
the Executive Branch preparatory to their presentation to the Con- 
gress when it reconvenes. In the event that mutually satisfactory 
agreements are concluded with Spain, and provided that the time 
schedule permits, the Executive Branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment is prepared to include suitable provisions for assistance to 
Spain in its presentation to the Congress regarding assistance for 
fiscal year 1953-1954 to all countries participating in the Mutual 
Security Program. 
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(9) It is believed that the Spanish Government, equally with the 
United States Government, considers that relations between the 
two countries should be on a continuing friendly basis in support of 
the policy of strengthening the defense of the West. Recognizing 
that the people of the two countries should be informed of the 
character of any understanding reached between the two Govern- 
ments, the United States Government would be pleased to prefix a 
statement along the lines of paragraph (1) above, to the agreements 
which may be arrived at as the result of its proposals or, should 
the Spanish Government so desire, to issue such a statement as 
part of a joint communiqué at the time of signing of the agree- 
ments. 





No. 872 
71) S6352/ 10-3042 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET NIACT Mapnrip, October 30, 1952—6 p. m. 


352. USNEG—Noforn. Fol is urgently submitted in connection 
with provision of aid figure for Spain in FY 1954 for aid budget. 
Understand this budget now coming up for immediate consider- 
ation and believe inclusion reasonable figure for Spain essential. 

No official Spanish reply our memo of Oct 6? yet received, but 
this expected within few days and meanwhile informal conversa- 
tions * on high level indicate (1) that Spanish authorities are well 
pleased with our statements of intent as therein conveyed and (2) 
that in view our willingness regard Spain eligible in principle for 
US assistance over period of years on equal basis with other na- 
tions, they will not wish show themselves unreasonable as regards 
conceding base rights in principle or accepting amounts and types 
of specific aid we may be able furnish. In latter connection, all indi- 
cations presently point to thorough Spanish understanding our lim- 
itations pointed out our memo, and also to falsity of view that they 
anxious extract highest “prices’’ possible from US regardless our 
situation. Believe therefore figures of military requirements‘ pre- 





' Repeated to Paris for Porter. 

* For the text of the memorandum under reference, see the enclosure to Mac- 
Veagh's letter, supra. 

* Kissner and Vigon met on Oct. 24 to discuss the US. memorandum of Oct. 6. A 
record of this conversation was transmitted in despatch 358 from Madrid, Nov. 5. 
(711.56352/ 11-552) 

* Reference is to the material which Kissner analyzed and submitted to the JCS 
on Aug. 20; for a summary, see Document 868. 
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sented Kissner during recent months shid now definitely be consid- 
ered represent only optimum Spanish desires not “demands” and 
that next moves shid be communication our part of total assistance 
figure, at least through FY 1954, which we feel possible to aim at, 
within present and foreseeable limitation, thus providing basis for 
practical discussion and possible breakdown into specific programs. 
Moreover, figure this connection should not represent simply what 
we guess Spanish might “settle for” but genuinely our own best es- 
timate of what our situation will allow us target. It can not be too 
strongly emphasized that purpose these negots is not seen here as 
making a deal but as initiating « cooperative defense enterprise, 
and our best chance of concluding them successfully is to keep this 
in mind and act accordingly. 

Hence not haggling over “prices,” but convincing Spaniards that 
we seriously intend and are actually planning do all we can to 
render joint enterprise viable is line we shid fo! now that their fun- 
damental anxiety re equality of treatment in principle has been 
satisfied. Furthermore, from present indications, we believe success 
this connection not impossible, provided magnitude target figure 
fully represents seriousness with which regard enterprise as well 
as all factors, both actual and foreseeable, which must limit our 
participation in it. With Spaniards satisfied on this point, there wid 
then remain only details to discuss, and while we have been given 
to believe that, on the military side, some difficulties of an oper- 
ational nature may arise, as for instance in connection with extent 
and frequency of US rotational unit training on Spanish territory 
in peacetime, we feel that these shid not prove incapable of solu- 
tion given goodwill already established on both sides. 

It is principally in connection with above picture that we feel 
failure to provide favor reasonable aid to Spain in the FY 1954 for- 
eign aid budget at present under consideration might prove disas- 
trous. It wid in fact constitute an overt action running directly con- 
trary to the assurances we have been giving of our intentions and 
cause grave doubt there, if not suspicion, as to their validity. To try 
to convince Spaniards that we mean what we say about helping 
them if they sign our proposed agreements, while at the same time 
we conspicuously make no advance provision for doing so, may well 
prove impossible, and as stated above, it is very largely on their 
conviction of our seriousness that our chances of success in these 
negots from now on rest. At same time, it will readily be seen what 
unhappy consequences might ensue for ourselves, even perhaps to 
extent of wrecking a project the success of which we desire, shid 
the agreements be signed and no financial provision exist for our 
carrying out our share of its terms in approaching year. 
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What shid be the precise amount of such provision is of course 
another question and one on which we can only make recommen- 
dations based on the most recent calculations here and on our 
present understanding of the purposes to be served, which are both 
subject to change and correction in Washington. However, under 
the pressure of time, we wid submit fol in an effort to be helpful, 
insisting only on our belief that the total shid be sufficient to show 
we regard giving aid to Spain in a serious light. As to military as- 
sistance, basing ourselves on Kissner’s recommendations as pres- 
ently revised, we believe not less than $80 million in new funds wid 
be appropriate. It goes without saying that if for any reason some 
portion of this sum should not be needed in Spain when the time 
comes, it cld be expended elsewhere, while shid it in fact be needed 
here and not have been specifically marked for Spain, it might be 
difficult or impossible to raise from other funds. In addition, on the 
economic side, basing ourselves on Train's present recommenda- 
tions, we believe not less than 57 million in new funds wid be ap- 
propriate. Consequently our joint recommendation is for a total of 
$137 million in mew funds to be provided for aid to Spain in the 
foreign aid budget for FY 1954. Detailed justification fols in sepa- 
rate message. * 

MacVeaGcu 








SPAIN 


No. 873 
711 S6BS2 11-482 Telegrac 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State * 


SECRET Maprzip, November 4, 1952—10 a. m. 


360. USNEG—Noforn. Embtel 355 Nov 1.* Fol is translation of 
texts of (1) FonMin’s covering personal ltr to me and of (2) enclosed 
memo constituting Span Govt’s reply. 

(1) “I duly recd ur friendly itr of Oct 7, enclosing the memo of 
Oct 6. * 

“The Span Govt has examined both documents and, in reply to 
them, I am pleased to enclose a memo, dated today, which consti- 
tutes the reply to those documents. 

“I also have the pleasure of advising you that today there will be 
delivered, by the High Gen Staff and the Min of Commerce to the 
chiefs of the respective Amer missions, the pertinent texts of the 
agrmts for ‘mutual def assistance’ and ‘econ aid’ between both 
countries once the minor amendments which the Span Govt has de- 
cided to propose have been incorporated in them. 

“I hope that with this document the Govt of the US will have the 
necessary data to reach an early solution to the problem and, with 
this end in view, I am, my dear Amb; etc. (signed) Alberto Martin 
Artaio.” 

(2) “The memo of Oct 6 iast, given by the Emb of the United 
States of America to the Ministry, has been carefully studied by 
the Span Govt and in reply to that memo there are expressed 
below due observations concerning the reaching of agrmts mutual- 
ly satisfactory to both countries. 

“I. The Span Govt is pleased by the tone of cordiality and the 
friendly indications contained in the covering ltr of the enclosed 
memo, as well as by the favorable reception accorded by the US to 
some of the observations made to it in the course of the negots and 
shares its confidence that the divergences which may persist will 
not impede the conclusion of satis agrmts. 

“The Span Govt notes the statements that no distinction is made 
or implied between Spain and any other country collaborating in 
western def and that the only limiting factors are those of a practi- 
cal nature and refer to the availability of funds and supplies and to 
priorities which may be necessary within the gen def plan, as well 


_ Repeated to Paste, Londen, and Dome. 
355 noted the receipt from the Spanish of the documents transmitted 
a (711.56352/ 11-152) 
* Document 871 
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as the intent of the US clearly stated in the ltr, to allocate to 
Spain, as to the other countries, whatever may help to contribute 
efficaciously to said gen plan. 

“The Span Govt accepts, likewise, in the truest interpretation, 
the opinion expressed by the Amer Government the establishment 
between both countries of a continuing friendship in support of the 
policy and the strengthening of the def of the West, which will in- 
clude assistance to Span def efforts and the provision of assistance 
Sm aii ie in cena a ithin the legal limitati 
of available appropriations and the exigencies of the gen internat! 
“IL. The Span Govt reiterates its purpose of cooperating for world 
peace and is willing to contribute to the extent possible to the secu- 
rity of the free world through the establishment of a strong 
common defense against agression, by means of continuous and ef- 
fective self-help and mutual aid with the US. The Span Govt ac- 
cepts, likewise, that the assistance which shid be given Spain shid 
have as its aim the fulfillment of the precepts of the mutual securi- 
ty pact for the strengthening of the common def. In this respect, 
the Span Govt is pleased to recognize the efforts and the sacrifices 
that the Amer nation is imposing upon itself in order to achieve 
these ends. 

“In the judgment of the Span Govt, this disposition of the def of 
Spain within the gen plan can be and ought to be coordinated with 
the particular needs of Spain's preparedness which, far from hin- 
dering it, fortifies and supports the possibilities of the common def. 
The Iberian Peninsula, by virtue of its geographic and strategic 
characteristics and the size of its population as well as by its anti- 
Commie history and gen policy, will, properly prepared, give body 
and strength to collective western def. Therefore, the Span Govt re- 
iterates the necessity that Spain, as well as Portugal, receive com- 
plementary mil means sufficient to assure the def of the peninsular 
territory, without detriment, clearly, to those other allocations of 
material which are necessary to the nations whose forces may be 
placed more forward in the gen disposition of defensive forces. 
“TIl. Although the Span Govt shares the conviction of the US 
that the strengthening of the common def of Western Eur contrib- 
utes basically to the real def of Spain and that the facilities which 
Spain may give to the US for such def wid strengthen possibilities 
for gen def, the Span Govt considers that, even with such strength 
attained, in the measure desired, there is not excluded, rather to 
the contrary, there is required, in the Govt's opinion, the strength- 
ening of, and means of def for, the Iberian peninsula. The Govt 
welcomes, therefore, the US promise of assistance to our rearma- 
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a period for some years and offers, on behalf of the Span 
the Span people, to spare no efforts to achieve these ends. 


~ | We accept as logical and necessary the establishment of a 
system of priorities, in amt and timing, for aid to the rearmament 
of the various countries, in the light of their resolution of action 
and of their position in the zones most immediately exposed to an 
eventual attack, altho, according to what has been materializing, 
the tempo of the efforts in the preparation of effectives by the na- 
tions concerned seems to be greatly inferior to that of the plans es- 
tablished in the US concerning their armament and matériel, 
which naturally shid leave room favorable to the armament of 
other countries. If in the land and tactical commands, priority can 
be accepted, the same does not occur with ref to the risk of aerial 
offensives and offensives against commerce, in which al! the coun- 
tries of Western Eur in effect find themselves in the same line and, 
at least, in identical danger, and in many cases there will certainly 
be more interest in destroying the ports, industrial centers, and 
population nuclei which need not be utilized by the aggressor, and 
where nuclei inclined toward Communism do not exist, than those 
others which are nearer and shaped by Commie propaganda and 
which, once occupied, can re-enforce the industrial strength of the 
invader. Accordingly, we consider singularly urgent the need for 
equipping our air force with the most indispensable elements, com- 
bining to this end the utilization, to the maximum extent, of our 
own industries with the assistance and technical collaboration 
which the US can lend, without involving a delay in the aid re- 
quired by other countries. 

“VIL. The desire of the Spain Govt to estab its own defenses being 
understood and appreciated by the US, we must reiterate that 
altho because of her strategic position and her anti-Commie pos- 
ture, Spain might constitute an objective of Sov aggressive action, 
in the event of war the presence on Span territory of joint bases 
and mil personnel of the ‘JS wid necessarily aggravate and acceler- 
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ate the aggression. The Span people, to whom it cid not be ex- 
plained that they do not themselves possess adequate defenses, wid 
doubtless consider it thus. 

“It is considered that, in peacetime, the tech facilities and the lo 
ments shid be those indispensable to their operational! condition. In 
this regard we are guided by the satisfaction of states of polit opin- 
ion and the aim of avoiding imsofar as practicable al! the occasions 
for friction on uneasiness which wid develop, as commonly occurs 
in countries faced with the prolonged presence in peace time of fon 
mil contingents, and which cid create states of tension which might 
damage the cordiality of the relations and the spirit of collabora- 
tion which, if war comes, must be indispensable to us. We are, on 
the other hand, convinced that this is a matter which can be re 
solved satisfactorily for both countries via agrmts which may be 
reached, without great effort, on the tech level. 

“VIL For the reasons set forth and considering urgent the initi- 
ation and development of the works related to the preparation of 
bases as well as those required for the improvement of communica- 
tions and of our mil industry, the need is emphasized of agreeing 
upon and signing in the shortest time the single ‘mutual defense 
assistance agrmt’ and the ‘econ aid agrmt’, if the amendn.ents to 
the drafts are accepted according to the text which is delivered this 
date to the respective missions, in order that the amts voted by the 


legislation, 
other than the gen conditions of the Mutual Sec Acts of 49 and 51 
and to what is established in the agrmts now being negotiated. 
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during the year to a sum equivalent to that of 100 mil from the 
previous year, taking into acct the insufficiency which is recognized 
in the memo. 

“In this regard, because of the grave moral responsibility in- 
curred, the need of accelerating the investment of the credits of 
previous years is stressed, the good-will and mutual interest for the 

“TX. The Span Govt considers, as does the Govt of the US, that 
relations between the two countries shld be maintained on the 
basis of continuing friendship in support of the policy of strength- 
ening the def of the west and is disposed, as a result of the agrmt 
of the mutual proposals, that a joint declaration to this effect be 
made at the time of the signing of the agrmts. 

“Madrid, Oct 31, 52.” 

MacVEAGH 





No. 874 
711.56352/ 11-452: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Maprip, November 4, 1952—4 p. m. 


362. USNEG—Noforn. As FonMin advised in his itr of Oct 31, en- 
closing Span memo (Embtel 360 Nov 4 to Dept rptd London 49, 
Paris 68, Rome 27 *), Arburua and Arguelles met with Train, and 
Vigon met with Kissner Nov 3. Fol comments by section on Span 
memo, therefore, based also on these discussions: 

I. As indicated in Embtel 352% rptd Paris 66, principles ex- 
pressed in personal ltr of Oct 7 to FonMin and statement of intent 
in our memo of Oct 6 * have apparently had considerable influence 
on attitude of Span auths toward these negots. Despite some vague- 
nesses in their memo re base agrmt, and their expressed desire to 
proceed to signing of aid agrmts without waiting for accord on base 
agrmt, reasonable tone their memo, willingness accept limitations 
on aid we may be able provide, and expectation satisfactory base 
agrmt can be reached all provide, evidence to this effect. 

II-VI. Same gen comment applies to discussion in these sections 
of reasons for our aiding Spain, which on many points appears 


' Repeated to London, Paris, and Rome. 
2 


* Document 872. 
‘Document 871 and its enclosure. 
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show influence our arguments while revealing continued concern 
re Spain’s vulnerability to air attack and inadequacy, in Span view, 
of def efforts of WE countries. Critical tone reference, we believe 
only to be expected from Span and can be ignored as irrelevant. If 
in some cases Span arguments appear envisage purposes other 
than our own, we anticipate discrepancies this regard can be re- 
solved in detailed discussions now begun re aid agrmts. 

Feel second para Section VI most important part of memo and 
also most obscure. However on basis of fol, we feel that difficulties 
apparently referred to can be solved and satisfactory base agrmt 
reached. Actually, during mtg with Kissmer on Oct 24 (memo of 
mtg en route airpouch *) Vigon expressed confidence as last sen- 
tence this para does now that this problem of peacetime use of 
bases can be satisfactorily resolved. Later, on Oct 31, he called 
Kissner to his office and, in connection this subj, urged him to 
begin discussion tech details base agrmt with Air Min as soon as 
memo received. Still later, in discussion Nov 3, when Kissner asked 
whether Span memo intends to state or imply that in principle we 
have now been granted base rights in peacetime as well as war- 
time, he said yes, except for details re construction and personnel 
utilization, latter to be restricted to absolute minimum. Also at 
that time he stated further that these detailed tech arrangements 
can be worked out between Kissner and Air Min ana ‘hat all three 
agrmts cid be signed simultaneously (see separate tel for full report 
this conversation *). In addition Train was likewise told Nov 3, in 
conversation with Arguelles and Arburua, that Span Govt is pre- 
pared sign base agrmt with US, and also that if this cld be agreed 
on without delay they cld see no reason why all three agrmts shid 
not be signed simultaneously, Arburua also expressing view that 
greatest Span concern re bases is still over method and extent of 
peacetime use (see separate tel for full report this conversation *). 

VII. In accordance with our memo of Oct 6, both Kissner and 
Train have reiterated in their separate mtgs with Span, as I have 
done to ‘FonMin, that suggestion econ and mil agrmts be signed 
before base agrmt does not conform with our requirements, and 
have urged that finalization not of two only, as suggested Span, but 
of all three be now vigorously and concomitantly sought. Since con- 
siderable work re programming must be done re aid agrmts before 
any funds can be obligated, whether or not these agrmis signed, 
they have pointed out, as I have done to FonMin, distinct possibili- 





* Despatch 358 from Madrid, Nov. 5; it contained an account of the fourteenth 
meeting between Kissner and Vigon. (711.56352/11-552) 

* Telegram 363 from Madrid, Nov. 4. (711.56352/ 11-452) 

* Telegram 364 from Madrid, Nov. 4. (711.56352/11-452) 
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ty that work on all three agrmts can in fact be completed at about 
same time. In talk with Train Nov 3, Arburua indicated possible 
target date of Jan 1953 for actual initiation econ aid program is en- 
tirely agreeable. 

Studies suggested second para this section being undertaken with 
Span. 

VIII. Additional $75 million proposed for FY 1953 has not been 
mentioned by either Arguelles or Arburua and we feel it wid be 
best to ignore this apparently only exploratory suggestion, at least 
for the present. It is impossible to say whether or not Span will 
revert to it later, but we doubt whether they themselves consider it 
as either realistic or practical. 

IX. We believe joint deciaration wid be appropriate at time all 
three agrmts are signed. 

Conclusion. In our opinion Span memo now opens way to full de- 
tailed discussions of all three agrmts and we intend to concentrate 
on their simultaneous completion. Detailed discussions have al- 
ready been opened and we will report fully as they progress. In this 
connection we urge our ensuing comments and recommendations 
on any proposed changes in three agrmts be acted upon as expedi- 
tiously as possible by agencies concerned. Separate tels contain 
changes proposed by Span in draft MSA and MDAP agrmts handed 
Train and Kissner Nov 3. Kissner meets with Air Min Nov 5. ® 
Meanwhile we feel that, with this detached work in progress, Span 
memo requires no specific reply other than that I have sent to 
FonMin (see separate tel for text ®) and that these exchanges of in- 
formal memoranda may now be terminated and our efforts shifted 
to the more fruitful discussions which Span themselves have invit- 
ed. Shid it become clear, as matters develop, that accord on all 
three agrmts cannot in fact be reached so as to permit their being 
signed at same time, and thus Span proposal for separation become 
important issue, we believe we shld be prepared with alternative 
US position to avoid possible time-consuming impasse. In such an 
eventuality, we suggest we might inform Span that US prepared to 
sign covering draft basic def agrmt and related tech agrmt (or if 
necessary only former), it being agreed at same time that technical 
schedules wld be completed soonest. We wid appreciate consider- 
ation of this alternative by agencies concerned and authority to use 





* A record of this meeting was transmitted in despatch 399 from Madrid, Nov. 14. 
(711.56352/ 11-452) 

* Telegram 365 from Madrid, Nov. 4;in it, MacVeagh expressed sati i 
prospect of embarking on detailed negotiations for the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement and the Economic Aid Agreement, but rejected the proposal that they be 
signed before accord had been reached on all aspects of the base agreement. 
(711.56352/ 11-452) 
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it if, in our judgment, it shld become necessary. In this connection, 
wid also appreciate earliest confirmation that covering draft def 
agrmt still contains everything desired to be included in this docu- 
ment, which constitutes that part of total base agrmt which will ul- 
timately be published and registered. 

MacVEAGH 





No. 875 
752.5/ 12-852 


The Secretary of Defense (Lovett) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, December 8, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Joint Chiefs of Staff have informed 
me as follows: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed a Special Report on 

Negotiations submitted by the Chief, Joint United States 

ilitary Group (JUSMG) (Spain) dated 20 August 1952, ' which in- 


program is p 
Chiefs of Staff consider that steps should be taken to 
S. SUES Been 0 op So Cons Ste om Gey 


this problem any interdepartmental re-examina- 
U.S. negotiating position becomes necessary, it is recom- 
t the following points be incorporated into the Depart- 
t of Defense position: 


“a. It would be premature at this time to assign specific mili- 
tary tasks and missions for Spain in Western defense. 

“b. Until the role Spain will play in Western defense is crys- 
tallized, any military assistance granted should be with the ob- 
jective of developing forces which will increase Spain’s capabil- 

the Iberian Peninsula, including defense of 
bases, and of fulfilling possible future 
North Atlantic ty Organization (NATO) requirements. 

“c. Under Santations indicated in subparagraphs a and b 

above, the program submitted by the Chief, JUSMG (Spain) is 





' See Document 868 for a summary of this report. 
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in consonance with the national objectives of the US. as ex- 
queues 


ect 
Type 
of Korean situation, the status of supply, and the interna- 
tional situation. 


division from the U.S. point of view and to provide: 

“WD 4 sae seasteagens Sind of pestis be Se und to mest, 
the initial construction costs of the U.S. bases, 

“(Q) tial rehabilitation of Spanish railroads, and 

“(3) A program of military end-items for Spain.” 


I have approved the Joint Chiefs of Staff's recommended Depart- 
ment of Defense position as set forth in the subparagraphs a. 
through d. above, and request that steps be taken by the Depart- 
ment of State to modify the United States negotiating position to 
bring about an early resolution of this problem. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff's recommendation in subparagraph e. 
above for review and resolution of the $100 million is under study 
in the Department of Defense. You will be informed if the Depart- 
ment of Defense considers a review and resolution of the $100 mil- 
lion necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lovett 





2 For the text of NSC 72/6, June 27, 1951, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, Part 
1, p. 820. 
* Not found in Department of State files. 





No. 876 
Editorial Note 
After receipt of the Spanish memorandum of October 31, trans- 


mitted in telegram 360 from Madrid, November 4 (Document 873), 
the negotiations made such progress that there was hope in Madrid 
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and Washington that the agreements might be concluded prior to 
the end of the year. Then, on December 23, the Spanish presented 
to Kissner a draft of the defense pact (which was intended to serve 
as a published covering agreement to the secret technical sched- 
ules) which contained two provisions deemed unacceptable by the 
, sf 

The first provision stated that United States-Spanish collabora- 
tion on the construction of base facilities and the furnishing by the 
United States of military equipment to Spanish air, sea, and land 
forces were to occur “on a parallel basis, in such a manner that, 
when the moment of utilization of the desired facilities is reached, 
the minimum necessities required for the defense of Spanish terri- 
tory which shall be determined in subsequent technical agreements 
will have been covered.” The second provision stated that, in case 
of war, the “timing and the manner of combat utilization” of the 
bases was to be subject to “prior consultations between both gov- 
ernments.” 

Having failed to alter the substance of these provisions during 
negotiations in the first 2 weeks of January 1953, as reported in 
telegram 534 from Madrid, January 9 (711.56352/1-2153), the 
United States negotiating team transmitted the text of the Spanish 
counterproposal to Washington in telegram 563 on January 22. 
(711.56352/1-2253) Transmitted on the previous day in telegram 
562 was a letter handed to General Kissner by General Vigon on 
January 14 in which Vigon complained that the United States was 
developing an agreement that had “the double aspect of a concrete 
military pact for one of the sides, and of a benevolent political dec- 
laration of vague military content for the other.” (711.56352/1- 
2153) 





No. 877 
711.56352/1-2453: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET PRIORITY Maprip, January 24, 1953—6 p. m. 

572. Limited distribution. USNEG—Noforn. My telegrams 562, 
563, ? January 21, repeated Paris 118 and 119. Following additional 
comments submitted for consideration re your action reference 
telegrams. 





' Repeated to Paris. 
? For the content of these telegrams, see the editorial note, supra. 
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1. We feel it most important that reference telegrams not be in- 
terpreted as suggesting impasse. All indications point to only obsta- 
cles to successful conclusion being matters of phraseology and em- 
phasis. From various sources, we understand Spanish proposal! for 
parallel assistance (see paragraph 2a reference telegram 562), 
which principal matter involved, stems from feeling of service min- 
isters, especially Army Minister, that publishable part of agree- 
ment as drafted by us does not sufficiently assure them of definite 
intention our part to furnish equipment specifically for military 
services. Steady if slow progress of negotiations, culminating re- 
cently in widespread reports of early conclusion, has raised opti- 
mistic expectations in personnel these services throughout entire 
country, and service ministers feel that if no phraseology appears 
in published part of agreement capable satisfying these expecta- 
tions at least in part, it might create reaction dangerous their posi- 
tion. It must be remembered that armed services and army in par- 
ticular, constitute fundamental support of Spanish Government 
and therefore must be reasonably satisfied with any agreements af- 
fecting them. 

2. It must also be remembered that, in accordance instructions 
received, * we have been unable inform Spanish of any specific 
military assistance planned by US beyond 37 million fiscal 53. In 
such situation, service ministers themselves are experiencing re 
our draft same feeling of disappointment they fear see aroused in 
their men. To overcome this in some degree, Franco has now au- 
thorized Economic Minister, Arburua, who is most anxious to see 
agreement concluded soonest, to mediate with Army Minister and 
Vigon and suggest that between 8 and 12 million of the $88 million 
presently earmarked for economic aid be transferred to military as- 
sistance. We feel this may have some good effect in changing atti- 
tude of service ministers toward agreement as a whole, and conse- 
quently recommend we be authorized to consent to it if formally 
presented. But we also recommend that in addition to informing 
Foreign Minister formally that provision has been included in pro- 
posed federal budget fiscal year 54 for military and economic aid to 
Spain (see section 4 of my reference telegram 563), Kissmer be au- 
thorized without delay to advise his contacts on the technical level 
informally of the scope of such provision. 

3. In summary, we believe best tactics now not only redrafting of 
covering defense agreement in accordance our suggestions refer- 
ence telegram 563, and presenting redraft to Foreign Minister, but 
also apprising Spanish military authorities specific nature our in- 
tentions their regard. If Kissner authorized as recommended above, 





* See Document 865. 
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we believe can convince them that even should Congress trim pro- 
posed fiscal year 54 budget to some degree, US military assistance 
available to Spain for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 will total not only 
substantially more than they now realize, but fully as much as 
they can possibly absorb during a 2-year period without so increas- 
ing their own defense costs as to create serious fiscal and economic 
and consequently political and social, problems for themselves. 
MacVEaGcH 





No. 878 
7525 MSP /2-353 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) * 


TOP SECRET [WASHINGTON,] February 3, 1953. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The receipt is acknowledged of the letter 
dated December 8, 1952, containing the recommendations of the 
Department of Defense regarding military aid for Spain. The lan- 
guage of the memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
appear to indicate that the military aid program for Spain of ap- 
proximately $440 million, recommended by the Joint United States 
Military Group on August 20, 1952, * has been approved, and that 
this decision has been taken in the light of an impression that a 
satisfactory base rights agreement can only be concluded if the 
Spanish are assured such a program is planned. Your letter re- 
quests that the Department of State modify the United States ne- 
gotiating position to bring about an early resolution of this prob- 
lem, namely, it is assumed, the conclusion of a satisfactory base 
agreement. 

Assuming the above interpretation is correct, this Department 
has the following comments on the military aid program for Spain 
and the course of action recommended by the Department of De- 
fense: 

Both the JUSMG report, and the JCS recommendations which 
are based on it, rest upon considerations which have been material- 
ly changed since this report was originally submitted last August. 
First, the $440 million JUSMG military aid program resulted from 
a screening of extensive Spanish requests for aid which they listed 
as indispensable for the defense of their territory. Even after this 
screening, the JUSMG considered some of the amounts included in 





' Drafted by Dunham on Jan. 15 and cleared with Wolf and Battle. 
2 Document 875. 
* See Document 868, for a summary of this report. 
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their program too high, on a guid pro quo basis, for the acquisition 
of base rights solely. The report therefore concluded with the sug- 
gestion that the Air Force review the JUSMG analyses and “con- 
sider recommending to the JCS that certain tasks and obligations 
in Western defense be planned for Spain; and as a result thereof, 
that a plan be evolved, to provide over a period of four to five 
years, the reasonable amount of equipment for each Spanish serv- 
ice indicated herein.” The Department of Defense has now decided 
that it would be premature to assign such tasks to Spain at this 
time, a decision with which this Department fully agrees. However, 
this proposal was one of the principal factors on which the aid pro- 
gram recommended in the JUSMG report was based. Since it is not 
now to be considered, it would appear that the program of which 
this proposal was an important part should be revised accordingly. 

Second, the JUSMG expressed the impression in its report of 
August 20, 1952, that the Spaniards would probably agree to con- 
clude a satisfactory base agreement if assured of a military equip- 
ment program considerably less than the money value of the items 
they had listed. On the basis of the advice received from the US 
negotiators in October and November, * the Department of State 
believes that this impression should not be construed as suggesting 
that a satisfactory base agreement can only be concluded if the 
Spaniards are assured that the military aid program recommended 
by the JUSMG in its August report is planned. As the Ambassador 
has emphasized, the Spanish, having received our statement of 
intent regarding the continuing nature of aid to Spain, and having 
been assured of our willingness to regard Spain as eligible in prin- 
ciple for US aid over a period of years on an equal basis with other 
nations, will not wish to show themselves unreasonable as regards 
conceding base rights in principle or accepting amounts and types 
of specific aid we may be able to furnish. He advised that the Span- 
iards have shown thorough understanding of our limitations in this 
connection, which we have pointed out, and warns against the 
adoption of the view that the Spaniards are anxious to extract the 
highest “price” possible from the United States regardless of our 
situation. Accordingly the Ambassador urged that a program be es- 
tablished which represents our own best estimate of what our situ- 
ation will permit and which is also sufficient in amount to show 
that we regard giving aid to Spain in a serious light. 





* The advice was contained most notably in Document 872; in telegram 354 from 
Madrid, Oct. 31, 1952, not printed (711.56352/10-3152), and in telegram Jusmg 117 
from Madrid, No~. 8, 1952, not printed. (Spanish Desk files, lot 58 D 344, “Negotia- 
tions—U S.-Spanish, Oct.-Dec. 1952") 
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Third, based on these considerations, on their most recent calcu- 
lations, and on their understanding of the purposes to to be served, 
the US negotiators submitted recommendations to Washington in 
October and November which substantially revised both the pur- 
poses and conduct of the military aid program recommended in 
August. The original program was designed to provide equipment 
fense—and, it is assumed, would also make possible the use of 
Spanish forces in Western defense under the commitment recom- 
mended. However, under the revised program the primary pur- 
poses of the military aid recommended are to assist in the develop- 
ment and protection of the bases and to develop improved military 
conditions in Spain which are desirable under the present program 
of US-Spanish cooperation and which will better prepare Spain for 
such future association with NATO as becomes feasible. Based on 
these purposes, an $85 million program of military aid to Spain 
was recommended * which necessarily revised both the service and 
individual priorities of the end-items contemplated in the original 
recommendations made in August. At the same time the JUSMG 
pointed out that such aid could serve as a foundation for later as- 
sistance under the general program recommended in August, 
which it reaffirmed, and would make an important initial contribu- 
tion to the broader objective of ultimate Spanish participation in 
Western defense. ® 

The problems involved in developing a military aid program for 
Spain have been thoroughly studied by this Department in the 
light of the various reports from the Ambassador and the JUSMG; 
the Defense Department's views, as expressed in your letter; the 
new developments indicated above which materially change impor- 
tant considerations on which both the JUSMG report of August 20, 
1952, and the JCS recommendations are based; and the political as- 
pects involved. The Department of State has concluded that the 
recommendations made by the US negotiators on this subject in 
October and November, which represent their most recent advice, 
should be accepted for the following reasons: Their recommenda- 
tions offer a basis both for the development of a satisfactory FY 
1954 military aid program and for future planning purposes; a pro- 
gram based on their recommendations is more nearly in conso- 





* This figure, which was $5 million higher than that proposed by MacVeagh in 
Document 872, thus resulting in a total aid figure of $142 million rather than $137 
million, was a refinement, based on further studies by Kissner, which was transmit- 
ted in telegram 383 from Madrid, Nov. 12, 1952. (711.56352/11-1252) 

* These views were communicated in telegram Jusmg 117 from Madrid, Nov. 12, 
1952. (Spanish Desk files, lot 58 D 344, “Negotiations—US.Spanish, Oct.-Dec. 
1952”) 
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sition need not be modified. It recommends, rather, the following 
program which is based on the general purposes recommended by 
the US negotiators: 

1. The content of the military program would be determined by 
two mili biecti 


(a) To equipment necessary to the protection of US 
bases in and to train the Spanish armed forces in its use 
panee Ge mane Seanee 5 eos © AS cayman, Ve Sees 

an important protection, we could logically 
endeavor in the first few years of the oo naeny eniy © 
few AA sufficient to permit i and 

of AA training centers. The arrival of this and other 


| 
| 
. 





’ For the text of NSC 72/6, June 27, 1951, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, Part 
1, p. 820. 

*For the substance of these statements, see telegram 892 to Madrid, June 18, 
1951, ibid., p. 819. 
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for Spain far in advance of the time when Spain could — " 
be expected to assume military tasks outsid an goatee 
it meets present requirem ents and at the same time the 
Saenaieas Ee Tads Ohaniaen eit comait fi to botele abe 
freedom of action. : ’ 

oF iemae oh as tee ee Sah ve 
tioned in paragraph (d) of the JCS paper. Since the size of the pro- 
gram outlined above would be determined largely on an annual 
basis the problem would appear to be limited to Fagus 
era ps. ena org lian seen see. 
contemplated for FY 1964. It should be noted in this ane 
have not in the past undertaken to give similar i eb 
countries. However, since no final decisions have yet been made re- 
garding the FY 1954 mili aid os ee 
eects Uk eotths bo pocthoaliis & EB this eabiter to chapenes oh Gis 
time unless or until it should arise as a problem in the negotia 
tions. 
o miter acceptable as a basis for a program 
of military aid to Spain be to you, this Department rec- 
in working out a refined program based upon them. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Freeman MATTHEws 
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SPAIN 
No. 879 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain * 
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3. Referring to foregoing, you should advise Foreign Minister sep- 
arately by personal letter’ or by i e Mina ° 
follows: informal memo 
Provision for potential requirements for aid to Spain, in forei 
oan . in Federal budget of January 9 ; 
a aie san tees on : ad 
October 7 [6]* memo that mutually assumptions mentioned 
be concluded in time to permit suitable _ a would 
ance to fipain in FY 1966 budget. This also car a outs 
there would be time to permit obligation of assumed on 
Snes On Selene < seedy Geet One pro- 

However, if, owing to time factor, it becomes i : 
obligate in FY 1953 some or all of tl for impossibl 
funds to be carried over into FY 1954 with 
ne ob cri over io FY 1864 with ring probably 
Congress for aid to Spain in FY 1954 would be correspondingly re- 
duced. Consequently, as time passes wi ‘ 
next fiscal year. Federal budget and detailed j . : a ott. 
mates it presently contains now under active study by new admin 
before it is submitted to Congress. Time factor is thus of the es- 
sence, as October 7 memo indi 
4. We fully support proposal * to transfer to military aid $8 to 
$12 million of $88 milli mul r, 
S. thes aula ho teased 02 an cy Soin ahs m0 nate te 
military aid, $75 million for economic aid. Suggest you do whatever 
you can in your discretion to 20a 
5. FYI only, we are not, however, in a position to tell 
anything re budgetary provision Sor aid to Spain in FY aa 
yond statement in your draft note mentioned paragraph 2 above. 
Entire budget now in early stages of review by new administration 
and impossible to judge at this time what —_s 
which will affect Spain. Your soctine aay to eats 

ed when these circumstances permit. 

DULLES 





* Document 8&5, 
® See the enclosure to Document 871. 
* See Document 877. 
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No. 880 
752.5/2-1953 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of Western European 
Affairs (Byington) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Bonbright) ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 19, 1953. 


Subject: US Military Command Arrangements in Spain 

We understand that the JCS will raise tomorrow ? the question 
of US military command arrangements in Spain and ask for the 
Department’s views. 

1. The Air Force has recommended that the JCS accept the ar- 
rangements proposed by General Kissner, i.e., one senior military 
official responsible for all US military activities in Spain; (a) com- 
mand of all US military forces in Spain; (b) construction; (c) con- 
duct of technical negotiations relating to the military arrange- 
ments; and, (d) the MAAG. According to the Air Force recommen- 
dations this senior official would be an Air Force officer (presum- 
ably General Kissner), would work closely with the Ambassador in 
coordinating all US military activities in Spain and would report to 
the JCS through the Air Force as executive agent. 

These arrangements are recommended for an interim period of 
one year and, as General Kissner and the Air Force have pointed 
out, have the following advantages: 

(a) they provide for local coordination of a variety of US military 
activities which would otherwise be conducted separately; 

(b) such coordination will be essential during the first year to 


ensure that « a 
the most 


i on Gus UGE Gee eoencemes renga we ee ope ee & 
———_—« and the Washing 
“@ the Spanish aide they wil sing] of 

(d) on a e point of contact 
which, General Kissner states, the oatanbs kave county tadien- 
ed they consider desirable. 


2. The Army has recommended that the US command in Spain 
be placed under General Ridgway as soon as the agreements are 
concluded. We understand that although General Ridgway opposed 
this arrangement last October, he has now been prevailed upon to 





1 Drafted by Dunham and cleared by Rogers. 

* A record of the meeting, held on Feb. 20 between representatives of the JCS and 
the Department of State, is in State-JCS Meetings, lot 61 D 417, No. 74. No decision 
was reached on the question of command arrangements for base construction and 


planning purposes at that meeting. 
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accept it. We also understand that, under the Army proposal, the 
four main US military activities in Spain would be administered as 
follows: (a) the military command would report to General Ridg- 
way; (b) construction work would be directed by the Army’s con- 
struction group in Europe; (c) technical military negotiations would 
be carried out primarily under the direction of USCINCEUR; and, 
(d) the MAAG would report to the Army. 

The Army view is, apparently, that: (a) it is agreed that all US 
forces in Europe should be brought under General Ridgway; and (b) 
as he is responsible for these forces, he should also be responsible 
for US military activities in Spain in order to ensure necessary 
preparations there in the event that an emergency should require 
a withdrawal to or through Spain. 

3. Two distinct issues are involved in the conflicting Air Force 


that he would be placed under General Ridgway’s command. How- 
ever, from the Department’s point of view the Air Force recom- 
mendation that this officer report direct to the JCS has the addi- 
tional advantage of avoiding possible misinterpretation which 
might arise if US military activities in Spain were placed 
eee Se cee oe eens 2 eek ero Oke 

pects of the US-Spanish arrangements for a brief period after 
agreements are signed. If at that time it should become known 
our military activities in Spain are under General Ridgway's 


which would put these problems under USCINCEUR. Past experi- 
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ence indicate that USCINCEUR often settles such matters locally 
and that, when they are referred to Washington, USCINCEUR 
views are given such weight that Defense’s position is inflexible. 
However, under the Air Force proposal regarding the chain of com- 
mand the close State-Defense cooperation which exists today on 
these matters, both here and in Madrid, would be continued. 





No. 881 
711.56352/2-2653: Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain * 


SECRET  # NIACT WASHINGTON, February 26, 1953—4:17 p. m. 

649. (1) Revision FY ‘54 budget (in line with Administration’s 
policy to make major budget economies) requires urgent review 
proposed aid to Spain before end this week. 

(2) We assume: (a) agreements will not be signed in time to 
permit obligation this FY of any significant amount, if any, of $125 
million now available; (b) therefore practically all, if not all, of $125 
million ($75 million for economic and $50 million for military aid 
will be carried over to FY 1954) and (c) some new appropriations 
are required for successful conclusion negotiations. 

(3) Subject approval other agencies and decision DMS and 
Budget, Department now considering recommending: (a) new au- 
thorization $35 million military aid, to add to presently available 
$50 million, order to have $85 million available for military aid in 
first year of program; (b) $75 million economic aid, carry-over from 
available appropriations, considered sufficient both to meet eco 
nomic requirements and to generate enough counterpart for base 


lion economic aid, if you consider such additional amount indispen- 
sable for negotiating purposes, and as evidence good faith US state- 
ment of intent. 

(4) Please cable immediately your recommendations and, if im- 
possible, please phone Saturday morning. 


DULLES 





! Drafted by Tesoro and Dunham and cleared with Cleveland and Byington. 
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No. 882 
711 56352/2-2758: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Mac Veagh) to the Department of State 


SECRET NIACT Maprzip, February 27, 1953—10 p. m. 

683. Department’s telegram 649, February 26. ! 

1. Reference your paragraph 2, we question whether it is safe to 
assume that Congress will carry forward all or part of $125 million 
uncommitted in fiscal year 1953, and would point out that if such 
action not taken, adoption of Department’s present proposals would 
leave us with only $60 million for both economic and military aid 
to Spain in fiscal year 1954. Furthermore, with respect to subpara- 
graph C, we believe that adequate new appropriations in addition 
to carry-over of $125 million are required for successful conclusion 
of negotiations. 

2. Reference parapgrah 3(a), please refer to Embassy telegram 
354, October 31.2 This telegram expressed our recommendation re 
military aid fiscal year 1954 and subparagraph A-2 thereof states 
in part: “If, contrary to expectations, $37 million could not be com- 
mitted before June 30, 1953, this unobligated balance should be 
carried over to fiscal year 1954 without reducing” the amount rec- 
ommended for fiscal year 1954 budget. Furthermore, Embassy tele- 
gram 383,* November 12, recommended $85 million military aid 
for inclusion fiscal year 1954 budget in addition to military aid por- 
tion of $125 million already appropriated fiscal year 1953. Consist- 
ent with this recommendation, we, therefore, urge the planned au- 
thorization for military aid for Spain fiscal year 1954 remain $85 
million in addition to carry-over at proper time (end fiscal year 
1953) of all or any then unexpended military portion of $125 mil- 
lion already appropriated. As an alternative solution, we recom- 
mend that fiscal year 1954 budget figure contain military aid for 
Spain not less than $122 million (85 plus 37) and preferably $135 
million (85 plus 50). 

3. Reference paragraph 3b), in our judgment of $75 million reap- 
tional amount economic aid required for fiscal year 1954. 





i 

* Telegram 354 discussed in greater detail the proposals made in Document 872. 
(711.56352/ 10-3152) 

* Telegram 383 provided a detailed breakdown of the portion of telegram 354 (see 
footnote 2 above) which dealt with military aid. (711.56352/11-1252) 
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ep S18 t of Novober IL 1952. 
ar aD Fae wo Lanes 00 million is minimum require- 


mb. Any pomible savings nc ts for wheat i — fiscal year 
im in 
eae are 


outlook 
c. 


tance to US military, RENFE 


part for equipment imported with 
obtain additional internal 


required for projects of interest to 


4. We consider above recommendations re both military and eco- 
nomic aid, especially military, minimum amounts indispensable for 
negotiating purposes, as evidence good faith US statement of 
intent, and to achieve cooperative atmosphere for effective utiliza- 
tion facilities in Spain. * 

MacVEAGH 





* Telegram 378 provided a detailed breakdown of the portion of telegram 354 (see 
footnote 2 above) which dealt with economic aid. (711.56352/ 11-1152) 

* As indicated by a letter from Under Secretary Smith to Stassen, Mar. 6, the pro- 
posals of the Embassy in Spain were adopted in full by the Department of State. 
(752.5 MSP/3-653) 





No. 883 
Editorial Note 


James Clement Dunn, the Ambassador to France, was appointed 
Ambassador to Spain by President Eisenhower on February 27. 
Dunn left his Paris post on March 2, returned to Washington for 
consultations, then departed for Madrid on April 3. He presented 
his credentials to Generalissimo Franco on April 9. Ambassador 
MacVeagh, meanwhile, had presented his letter of resignation to 
President Eisenhower on January 20, and relinquished charge of 
the Embassy on March 4. John Wesley Jones was in charge of the 
Embassy betweer. March 4 and April 3. On March 12, the Secre- 
tary of State submitted to the President a draft reply of a letter 
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accepting MacVeagh’s resignation. After making revisions, the 
President signed the letter on March 17. (123 MacVeagh, Lincoln) 





No. 884 
711.56852/3-553 


Memorandum of Conversation, by William B. Dunham of the Office 
of Western European Affairs 


CONFIDENTIAL WasuincrTon, March 5, 1953. 

Subject: U.S.Spanish Negotiations 

Participants: Ambassador Lequerica, Spanish Embassy 
Ambassador Dunn, U.S. Ambassador to Spain 

During Ambassador Dunn’s call on Ambassador Lequerica this 
afternoon the Spanish Ambassador referred to his recent trip to 
Spain. He said that he had reported to Franco about the change of 
administration in the US and, in response to his inquiries, had 
stated the belief that the new administration would reflect even 
also discussed the negotiations with Franco and, in reply to Ambas- 
sador Dunn’s questions said he did not know how Franco regarded 
the present status or prospects of the negotiations; that Franco had 
maintained a complete poker face. Ambassador Lequerica ex- 
pressed his feeling that what is needed now in the negotiations is 
to get rid of such harsh words as priority and to replace them with 
some nice fancy words. 

Ambassador Lequerica also emphasized his belief that the negoti- 
ations must be completed at the earliest possible date. He said he 
fully realizes the problems involved in providing additional funds 
for Spain in the new foreign aid budget which he understands will 
probably go before the Congress about the first of May. Conse- 
quently he feels that the negotiations should be completed by that 
time in order to justify new funds for aid to Spain next year. 
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No. 885 
711 568S2/3-1853 
The Chargé in Spain (Jones) to the Spanish Minister of Forei 
Affairs (Martin Artajo)' — 
Maprip, March 16, 1953. 
No. 627 


Exce.iency: I have the honor to refer to the letter from General 
Vigon to General Kissner of January 14, 1953,* which expresses 
the position of the Spanish Government concerning the Spanish 
counterdraft of the covering Defense Agreement, and in which 
General Vigon suggests that this draft should be transmitted to my 
Government for consideration. 

Shortly after the receipt of that letter, Ambassador MacVeagh 
transmitted it with the Spanish counterdraft,* as presented to 
General Kissner by General Vigon on December 23, to the authori- 
ties in Washington with the recommendation that a position be es- 
tablished in this regard as close to the Spanish position, expressed 
in the counterdraft, as possible. I have now received instructions 
from my Government which were delayed because of the necessity 
for the Departments of the Government concerned to study these 
matters at a time when the new Administration was just assuming 
office in the United States. In accordance with my instructions I 
am transmitting herewith a redraft of the covering Defense Agree- 
ment (which the United States Government suggests henceforth be 
called “Military Facilities Agreement’’) as prepared by my Govern- 
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with its accompanying memorandum, and I feel that it would be 
unnecessarily repetitive to restate these reasons now. 

I might point out, however, that the mentioned statement of 
intent is a sincere expression by the United States which sets forth 
the basis of our plans for continued aid to Spain over a period of 
years. The good will underlying this intent has, in fact, already 
been demonstrated by the appropriations which Congress has made 
for assistance to Spain. Furthermore, on the assumption mentioned 
in Ambassador MacVeagh’s communication to you of October 7 
that mutually satisfactory agreements would be concluded in time, 
the President's 1954 budget message, which was presented to the 
Congress on January 9, 1953, by the prior Administration, con- 
tained an estimate for Foreign Aid which took into account poten- 
tial requirements for aid to Spain. 

The paragraph suggested in the Spanish counterdraft regarding 
the timing and manner of the utilization of the military facilities 
has been omitted from the United States draft of the Military Fa- 
cilities agreement. Instead, it is the proposal of my Government 
that this question be covered in an additional paragraph in the 
Technical Agreement, as follows: 


“In the event of Communist aggression, or imminence thereof, 
which threatens the security of the West, United States forces may 
immediately make such use of agreed areas and facilities stipulated 
in this agreement as may be necessary for the defense of the West; 

i seas Wane Ge pees Sey cusp Une Sasemnee Gapeeet, Se 

nited States will immediately so inform the t. 
Should the United States wish to use the agreed areas and facili- 
oe Oe Cees ENTE OG VANES © Se etenee © Gy Cee 
situation than specified, such use will be subject to prior con- 
sultation between the two Governments.” 


In the hope that this new draft will be found acceptable to Your 
Excellency’s Government and that the new era of cooperation and 
close association between our two countries will commence without 
delay, I avail myself [etc.] 

JOHN WesLEy JONES 
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No. 886 


711 S6352/3- 1853 


The Chargé in Spain (Jones) to the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (Martin Artajo) * 


SECRET Maprip, March 16, 1953. 


My Dear Mr. Minister: I have thought it desirable to address a 
personal letter to you in explanation and elaboration of that para- 
graph of my Note of today’s date relating to legislative provisions 
for aid to Spain for the fiscal year July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954. 

In the foreign aid estimate contained in the Federal Budget 
which was submitted by the prior Administration on January 9, 
1953, provision was made for aid to Spain. Such provision was 
based on the assumption mentioned in our Memorandum of Octo- 
ber 7 [6], 1952,2 which accompanied Ambassador MacVeagh’s 
letter to you of the same date, namely, that mutually satisfactory 
agreements would be concluded in time to permit the inclusion of 
suitable provision for aid to Spain in the Budget for fiscal year 
1954. It was also assumed that there would be sufficient time 
during the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, to permit the 
obligation of the $125 million previously appropriated for the im- 
plementation of mutually agreed assistance programs. However, 
should it become impossible to obligate before the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year some or all of the $125 million which were appro- 
priated for agreed assistance programs, the effect will be to make 
such unobligated funds available for reappropriation for use in 
fiscal year 1954. This may well have the effect that new funds for 
aid to Spain in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, which would 
otherwise be required and which could be justified to the Congress, 
would be correspondingly reduced. Consequently, as time passes 
without completion of all the agreements, it will prove increasingly 
difficult to provide for new funds in the next fiscal year. 

The Federal Budget for 1954 and a detailed justification of the 
estimates it presently contains are now under active study by the 
new Administraticn. It will be presented soon to the President for 
his approval before it is submitted to the Congress. It will thus be 
apparent to you that the United States budgetary processes are 





' Drafted by Train; a copy was handed by Jones to Yturraide on Mar. 17 and the 
source text was transmitted along with the note from Jones to Martin Artajo (supra) 
to the Department of State as enclosure 3 to despatch 737 on Mar. 18. 

® See the enclosure to Document 871. 
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ments is thus diminishing. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN WesLey JONES 





strengthen the defense of Spain, whose direct self interest would 
appear to require a strong defense in Europe as far to the east as 
possible. 

Prior to your arrival the Chargé d’Affaires will have received 
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by Communist aggression or the imminence of such aggression. It 
should be clear also that we are prepared to accept such limitations 
on our use of Spanish bases as have been outlined in the instruc- 
tions sent you. 

Moreover successful conclusion of these negotiations will be the 
beginning of an important new relationship between the U.S. and 
Spain. As you know, I should like to see the proud and vigorous 
people of Spain restored once more to their proper place in world 
affairs. This would be, I think, not only to the advantage of Spain 
but also would benefit all concerned. It is my desire, therefore, that 
the United States should work for increasingly closer Spanish asso- 
ciation with the major objectives of the Western nations which are 
cooperating in the United Nations and elsewhere. 

I am not unmindful, of course, of the differing political traditions 
of Spain and the Western Democracies, as well as questions of reli- 
gious freedom, liberal economic policy and freedom of expression, 
which may make this course long and difficult. Despite these seri- 
ous difficulties mutual good will, understanding, and sincere effort, 
can surely succeed in achieving closer cooperation between us. It is 
up to Spain and to us to make every possible effort to achieve a 

I have set forth these general thoughts for your information and 
guidance and I shall receive with interest your reports on the 
progress that is being made. You have my heartiest support and 
every good wish in your new post. 

With warm regards,* 


* The text source is not signed. 








No. 888 


71) S6352/3-2753 Telegram 
The Chargé in Spain (Jones) to the Department of State * 


SECRET Maprip, March 27, 1953—7 p. m. 

749. USNEG—Noforn. Embtel 734, March 18. * Foreign Minister 
has replied to my note and personal letter of March 16 in formal 
note received this morning but dated March 26. Its text in English 
translation follows: 





' Repeated to London and Paris. In lieu of a signature, the words “message un- 
signed” appear on the source text. 

* Telegram 734 reported that the note and letter, Documents 885 and 886, and the 
Draft Military Facilities Agreement had been delivered to the Spanish on Mar 17. 
(711.56352/3-1853) 
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“Number 163 Secret Security Information: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note No. 627 
of March 16 and of your letter of the same date, * as well as of the 
attached counterdraft of a mutual defense agreement, * which your 
government suggests to be called in the future “Military Facilities 
Agreement’ and which might also be called “Military Agreement’, 
which we would consider to be more in consonance with its charac- 
ter and content. 

I note that Ambassador MacVeagh transmitted to the United 
States Government, shortly after last January 14, the Spanish 
draft of the Mutual Defense Agreement which General Vigon 
handed to General Kissner last December 23, * and I thank you for 
the information concerning the recommendations made by the Am- 
bassador that a formula be found to bring the Spanish and Ameri- 
can points of view as close to each other as possible. I take pleasure 
in advising you that the counterdraft accompanying your note No. 
627 was at once transmitted to the competent authorities with the 


have the effect that new funds for aid to Spain i 

ending June 30, 1954, which would otherwise i 
which could be justified to the Congress, would be corresponding] 
reduced’. And as a conclusion you point out that ‘as time 
without completion all the agreements it will prove increasingly 
difficult to provide for new funds in the next fiscal year’. 

I consider that these statements are of such gravity that they 
can have considerable weight upon the execution of the proposed 
agreement. 

In effect, | feel obliged to recall at this point that the $125 mil- 


ber 31, 1951 and its later amendment of 1952, were passed without 
being subject to conditions or reserves related to the conclusion of 


any defense agreement or Military Facilities Agreement, but only 


* See footnote 2 above 
* See footnote |, Document 885. 
* See Document 876. 
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to the signature of the agreements called “Mutual Assistance’ 
which, as you know, Spain has already negotiated and is ready to 
sign at any moment. 

It was precisely the former American administration which con- 
ditioned the granting of assistance upon the conclusion of a mili- 
ing of the aid and bringing about a delay, inherent in the impor- 
tance and seriousness of the matter, in which the Spanish Govern- 
ment bears no responsibility and has not participated. 

In the second place, a cause of delay, in which the Spanish Gov- 
ernment is likewise not involved, has been the slowness of the 
study given the counterdrafts by the previous American adminis 
tration, as Ambassador MacVeagh recognized in his letter of Octo- 
ber 6 [7], 1952, * in which he told me textually: “The long delay has 
not been due to any desire on the part of Washington to delay a 
decision but only to the necessity of coordinating the points of view 
of the many interested governmental! agencies’. 

Finally, the complications which arise from the change of the 


It would be a very serious matter if these delays, which are not 
ee ee ee ee ee 
tion which the study of such an important matter naturally re 
quires, should bring about reduction or delays in the granting of 
the funds necessary for the defense of this country, because this 


Believing that you will appreciate the importance of these obser- 
vations, I beg you to transmit them to your government, given the 
most serious responsibility which failure to take into account the 
necessary insurance would carry with it is such a serious matter. 

I take the opportunity to reiterate to you etc. Signed Alberto 
Martin Artajo”. 


* Document 871. 
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Comment will follow; * Spanish text by pouch. * 





"In telegram 756 from Madrid, Mar. 31, Jones emphasized thet the Spanish had 
taken the personal letter of Mar 16 as 2 wery serious affront which placed the nego 
tustions im jeopardy He recommended that he be authorized to address a concilisto 
ry explanatory note to the Spanish im reply. (711.56352/3-3153) 

*The Spanish text was tramemittied im despatch 774 from Madrid, Mar 2’. 
(711. 56352/3-2753) 





No. 889 
71) S6SS2 4-53 


Memorandum of Conversation. by the Ambassador- Designate in 


Spain (Dunn) * 
SECRET Mapaip, April 8, 1953. 
Participants: Spanish Foreign Minister 
American Ambassador-designate 


the then Foreign Minister, the Marqués de Lema, of my arrival in 
id and my taking up the duties of Third Secretary of the 
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was not the case: there were some 
overcome. He said that one of the greatest difficulties in the situa- 
tion was the economic situation which was far behind that of those 





' Ambassador Dunn, who presented his credentials on Apr 9, transmitted this 
memorandum of conversation as enclosure | to despatch 797 from Madrid. Apr & 
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European countries who had received Marshall Plan aid, MSA aid 
and assistance in rearmament. Spain had not received any aid 
from any source whatsoever; had suffered great destruction during 
the Civil War, which had required a vast reconstruction program. 
This had been an enormous drain on the economic resources of the 
country and Spain had therefore not been in any position to re- 
build its armament; she had the men and the armed forces, men of 
ability and great fighting spirit and within the last five years had 
received excellent training. The equipment of the armed forces, 
however, was not adequate and such as they had was either of infe- 
rior quality or had seen much use. 

The Minister said that there was a general feeling in Spain 
therefore that if the nation were to take the step of granting rights 
to us for the construction and use of air bases on its territory they 
would be taking a deliberate step which would involve internation- 
al risks; that the country should be in a position through a 
strengthened economy and an improvement in the equipment of 
the armed forces to play its proper role in the event of aggression. 
He said that from his own point of view he saw no great difficulty 
in arriving at an agreement with regard to the bases but the real 
difficulty was to achieve a balance between the granting of the 
bases and some provision for improvement in the economic difficul- 
ties and military equipment. 

The Minister then said that the revised text which had been de- 
livered to him by Mr. Jones, Chargé d’Affaires, ad interim, on 
March 17, ? was now in the hands of the interested authorities of 
the Spanish Government and was receiving close study. He re- 
ferred at this point also to the personal letter * Mr. Jones had writ- 
ten him at that time which pointed out that, if the agreement for 
the bases were not arrived at very shortly, the delay might result 
in a reduction of the amount of money allocated by Congress for 
Spain. He seemed to feel that there had been an intimation that 
the delay in arriving at the agreement was the fault of the Spanish 
Government, whereupon he pointed out the lorg periods of delay in 
waiting for American replies in the exchanges of views, the matter 
of the change of the Government in the United States which had 
caused a delay on the part of the outgoing administration, and the 
time necessary for a review of and consideration by the new admin- 
istration of the negotiations. 

I explained to the Minister that there had been no intention on 
our part to place any blame for delays; that we understood thor- 





2 Transmitted to the Department of State as enclosure 2 to despatch 737, Mar. 18. 
(711.56352/3-1853) 
* Document 885. 
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oughly the difficulties caused by the change over of administration 
in the United States; but that the purpose of the reference in Mr. 
Jones’ letter to the need for speedy conclusion of the negotiations 
was based upon the requirements of our legislative process in the 
United States. 

I took the occasion at this point to assure the Minister I had seen 
all of the responsible officials of our Government, including the 
President, who are concerned with this question and that I could 
assure him that all of our Government were well disposed toward 
Spain and were most anxious to have the negotiations consummat- 
ed and the agreements arrived at. I went on to explain in this con- 
nection that, when the representatives of the Executive Depart- 
ment appear before the Committees of the Congress for more ap- 
propriations for Spain for the fiscal year 1954, and if the 125 mil- 
lion dollars already appropriated had not been spent or obligated 
or if there were not even a concrete project as a result of the sign- 
ing of the agreements or some such indication that the 125 million 
dollars would be spent for the purposes intended, the Congressional 
Committees would immediately say that it was not necessary to ap- 
propriate any new money for 1954 and that a reappropriation of 
the 125 million would be sufficient for the next fiscal year. I ex- 
plained that we were most anxious to be in a position to request 
more appropriations in order to carry out the objectives of the 
agreement and that what our people wanted was to have the back- 
ground of a specific agreement or agreements on which they could 
base their requests for additional funds for 1954. 

The Minister acknowledged that this was a procedure which took 
place in almost every government including their own, as the Min- 
ister of Finance always insisted that the unspent balance be allo 
cated and then be deducted from the new allocation. I also took 
occasion at this point to explain to the Minister the new adminis- 
tration’s objective of trying to balance the budget and at the same 
time continue to meet the obligations we had already undertaken 
in the field of foreign aid with respect to Korea, NATO, Indo- 
China, and Formosa; in the development of new weapons and in 
the maintenance of our own defense establishment. 

I also said that the Spanish situation had been thoroughly and 
completely reviewed by the responsible authorities of our Govern- 
ment; that from my personal conversation with all the high offi- 
cials concerned, I could assure him that they all had the best will 
toward Spain and wanted to do everything that could possibly be 
done to be helpful in this situation. There was, however, the defi- 
nite limit as to the amount of aid funds appropriated for Spain and 
that we all hoped that it would be possible to work out an agree- 
ment on the bases within the framework of the funds now made 
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available by Congress with the expectation of obtaining more if the 
agreements were concluded shortly. 

I further told the Minister that after a thorough review of the 
Spanish situation, my Government had not wished to wait until my 
arrival for Spain to be informed of the United States position. 
Therefore instructions had been sent to Mr. Jones, Chargé d’Af- 
faires, ad interim, to communicate to the Spanish Government the 
assurance that new study and consideration had been given by the 
new administration to the end objectives of the negotiations. 

Sr. Martin Artajo said that within this present month of April 
they would be able to give us a revised text of the agreement in 
response to Mr. Jones’ note of March 16 with such modifications as 
the Spanish authorities felt should be included. 

He then said that arrangements had been made for me to be re- 
ceived by the Chief of State, Generalissimo Francisco Franco, next 
Thursday, April 9 at 12:00 noon * and that the General would be 
very interested to see me. This ended the conversation which lasted 
about forty minutes. 





* For a record of this meeting, see telegram 790, infra. 





No. 890 


611 52/4-953 Telegram 
The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State ' 


TOP SECRET Mapnrzip, April 9, 1953—10 p. m. 

790. USNEG. I was received today at 12 o'clock noon by Chief of 
State. After receiving my letters of credence, we proceeded to small 
salon accompanied by Minister of Foreign Affairs and Chief of Pro- 
tocol. Latter acted as interpreter during our talk. 

I opened conversation by telling General I had just been in 
Washington for two weeks, that I had seen all officials of our gov- 
ernment including President and that | could assure General that 
all officials of our new administration were well disposed toward 
Spain and were hopeful that we would be able to strengthen rela- 
forward along lines of achieving our common objectives, preserva- 
tion of peace and security of our two nations. I said that all Ameri- 
can officials concerned with our relations with Spain were most 
anxious to be of help in improvement of these relations and would 
do best they possibly could within limits of our capabilities. 


' Repeated to Pans and London 
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General Franco then said that he was most happy to see Presi- 
dent Eisenhower assume functions of Chief of State of United 
States, as he had highest regard and admiration for his ability and 
devotion to the cause of humanity. He said United States had 
become real defender of liberty and freedom of all those nations 
not under yoke of Soviet control and without generous devotion of 
our country to this cause there would be no hope for escape from 
Communist menace. He had greatest admiration for courage and 
tenacity with which United States was carrying out its role. 

He said that Spain desired to align itself on side of those nations 
who were determined to maintain their national independence and 
they desired to achieve position of sufficient strength both militari- 
ly and economically to make their contribution to general defense. 
He then spoke of destruction country had suffered as a result of 
civil war. He said that at end of that struggle he had 1,200,000 
under arms, fully trained and equipped at that stage of military de- 
velopment. Nation had made superhuman effort to reconstruct its 
damaged bridges, roads and buildings, but its resources were limit- 
ed and it had not been able to do as much as desired or necessary. 

He then referred to current negotiations for bases and said that 
in his original conversation with Admiral Sherman ? he had made 
clear desire of Spanish Government to enter into arrangement 
which would make it possible for Spain to play its proper role, not 
only in defense of its own territory, but outside its territory in case 
of Soviet aggression; its ability to play this role being dependent 
upon improvement in its economic and military situation. It was 
almost two years now since beginning of discussions with regard to 
American use of air and naval bases in Spain and he regretted 
very deeply that all this time had been lost. It was loss which was 
irreparable and period in which construction and improvement 
should have both been under way. 

He felt there was great lack of understanding on our part of ca- 
pabilities of Spain for contribution to defense effort. He said that 
American survey teams had come to Spain and, among other 
things, had estimated almost two years ago that 600 airplanes a 
year could be built in industrial centers of country, particularly Ca- 
taluna. He said this figure could now more nearly approach 1,000 a 
year. He said that Spanish factories were capable of building guns 
and other weapons as well as ammunition, not only for its own use 
but for use in United States or elsewhere. He said it was desired of 
Spanish military staff to adapt their military weapons to American 
design and particularly for use of American ammunition. These 





* For a record of this conversation, which took place on July 16, 1951, see Foreign 
Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 1, p. 832 
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great capabilities were all available and it seemed tragic to him 
they were not being made use of, particularly when he understood 
we had need of more production and were at present time placing 
orders in Europe for airplanes, weapons and ammunition. He said 
cost of production in Spain was lower than in most other countries 
and, incidentally, in case of air bases he understood cost of con- 
struction here would be less than in any other country where bases 
were now being constructed. He then referred to economic picture 
in Spain and pointed out how improvement in transportation facilli- 
ties and communications could be benefit not only to Spain, whose 
requirements were not great but could be of great importance to 
defense of Europe in event of another war. 

At this point General said that very fact of making arrange- 
ments with United States which would provide for establishment of 
air bases in Spain for our use would increase risks of becoming 
target for Soviet aggression, particularly by air as industrial plants 
in Barcelona and Cataluna were only 1,300 kilometers from Soviet 
bases in Hungary. Spaniards felt, therefore, while they were will- 
ing and anxious to arrive at arrangement with us for provision of 
bases, this should be done against background of improvement in 
Spanish position as regards their military and economic strength 
in order to support role they would be called upon to play in 
making their contribution in event of aggression. 

General Franco said at this point that Soviet system had only 
one objective, whether directed by Lenin, Stalin or Malenkov; that 
objective was to amass greater military strength than that of any 
other nation or combination of nations and to carry out objective of 
imposing their will and domination upon all other nations through 
combination of locally established and directed Communist groups 
supported at appropriate time by efficient use of their military 
strength. He said, in his opinion, there would be no change in this 
general line of Soviet system. Spanish people, therefore, feeling 
that they were marked out as country against which Soviets had 
particular hatred, believed they would undoubtedly become one of 
the first targets and therefore were in great danger. | said, at this 
point, that all our countries were in danger and it was essential for 
us all to cooperate in facing common menace. 

General Franco went on further to depict capabilities of Spanish 
territory both from point of view of air bases and naval bases, due 
to its geographic and strategic position, and said that he was in 
great hopes that our government under wise and informed direc- 
tion of President Eisenhower, would recognize not only possibilities 
of Spanish situation but spirit of cooperation which existed here. 

He said that what was needed was basis of mutual trust and con- 
fidence in going forward with our full and fruitful cooperation in 
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preparing for defense of our countries. He was sorry that some mis- 
understandings or lack of understanding in past have impeded 
proper progress which should have been made in these recent years 
to work closely together. 

It was quite clear to me up to this point General had desired to 
set forth his ideas and convey to us his thinking on situation in our 
relations as it is at present. Up to this time he had done most of 
talking. In responding I said that we, too, regretted delays which 
had occurred in exchanges on subject of bases and that in recent 
months it had been necessary to await advent of new administra- 
tion in order that whole situation could be re-examined and policy 
decisions arrived at in line with general policy of our new govern- 
ment. I said that this had now been done, that all those concerned 
in Washington had re-examined situation and had arrived at posi- 
tion which had recently been transmitted to Spanish Government 
without awaiting my arrival. General said here that, in his opinion, 
last position given by our government was even worse than posi- 
tion we had taken up to that time and that he felt that there was 
some lack of understanding on our part which, he hoped, could be 
cleared up in near future. I said that I was most anxious to go into 
whole situation with Spanish Government and that I had asked 
Foreign Minister if he would be good enough to sit down with me 
and have frank and full discussion of various phases of negotiation 
in order that we might have clear view of position of both sides and 
have full understanding and comprehension of difficulties and 
problems which were facing us on both sides. 

I said that I could assure Generalissimo that President, Secretary 
of State and all officials responsible for our policy toward Spain 
were most anxious to be helpful and would fully support any meas- 
ures which could be undertaken within limit of our ability to bring 
about consummation of proposed agreements with regard to bases 
and defense support. I said that limitation imposed upon our gov- 
ernment in this manner resulted from very extensive obligations 
and commitments we had undertaken in various parts of world 
which we must carry out to best of our ability and I said, further- 
more, it was policy of my government to reduce expenditures with 
view to effecting balancing of budget and in that objective they 
were most strongly supported by Congress. 

I said that I was looking forward to devoting myself to close asso- 
ciation with Foreign Minister in discussion of problems and that 
my government was most hopeful that, in arriving at an agreement 
on these arrangements, we would bring about new and important 
era in our relationship between United States and Spain. 

General Franco then asked me to convey to President Eisenhow- 
er his deep respect and said again how happy he was to feel that 
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711 S63S2/2-2752 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain ' 


SECRET Wasninoton, April 20, 1953—4:32 p.m. 
PRIORITY 

774. Personal for Ambassador from Bonbright. Present review 
contemplated FY 1954 foreign aid budget, designed achieve great- 
est possible economies, indicates FY 1954 aid figures recommended 
Embassy's telegram 683* and supported in Department's letter 
March 6 to DMS * no longer feasible. 

Budget review still in progress and no final decisions reached. 
We fully realize significant relationship this problem has to negoti- 
ations. Would therefore appreciate receiving urgently for my guid- 
ance your reaction regarding impact each of following possible re- 
sults of this review would have on continuation of negotiations and 
their successful outcome. 


1) Reappropriation of $125 million 


side. This appears to us best we might be able to do for FY 1954. 
2) Reappropriation $125 million without any increase. 
3) Reappropriation only of military aid portion of $125 million. 


DULLES 





' Drafted by Dunham and cleared with Martin and Bonbright. 
* Document 8&2 
* See footnote 5, ibid 
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No. 892 
711 SOBS2 4-2258 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Maprip, April 22, 1953—6 p. m. 
835. Personal for Bonbright, EUR. Am seriously concerned at 
your indication that FY 1954 aid figures recommended in Depart- 
ment’s letter March 6 to DMS* “no longer feasible” (Department 
telegram 774, April 20 *). I am in complete agreement with state- 
ment last paragraph Embtel 683 * February 27 that our recommen- 
dations represented minimum amounts of military and economic 
aid “indispensable for negotiation purposes, as evidence good faith 
US carrying out statement of intent and to achieve cooperative at- 
mosphere for effective utilization facilities in Spain”. In my judg- 
ment, these US requirements may not be achieved, even by possi- 
ble result No. 1 of economy review suggested reference telegram. 
However, of three possibilities mentioned, this is only one which 
offers any hope of mutually acceptable conclusion of negotiations 
provided military aid is increased by not less than $50 million. 

We believe that either “reappropriation of 125 million without 
any increase” or “reappropriation only of military aid portion of 
125 million” could only mean that negotiations would not succeed. 
In the first instance, only reappropriation for second time of 
amount which Congress first made available to Spain in October 
1951 * would strengthen doubts which already exist on Spanish 
side regarding the seriousness of our intentions. To reduce aid to 
military portion only of original appropriation would, we are con- 
vinced, be completely unacceptable to Spaniards who have repeat- 
edly stated that considerable assistance to reinforce Spain's econo 
my is essential element in providing bases for belligerent purposes. 
Further on this point (No. 3 of reference telegram) this proposal 
seems to us self-defeating since, without counterpart generated by 
economic aid, Defense Department would require substantially 
larger dollar appropriations than presently contemplated for base 
construction to purchase Spanish currency to pay local costs. Thus 
“saving” to US taxpayer by eliminating economic aid would be 
more apparent than real. 





' See footnote 5, Document 882. 

* Supra. 

. t 882. 

* Reference is to the Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 1952, P. L. 82-249 (65 
Stat. 730), Oct. 31, 1951 
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quently, in such event, I feel I should be authorized to tell 
iards promptly that US Government has come 
present negotiations should be terminated. 





No. 893 


7525 MSP 3-z353 


The Acting Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bon- 





*In his letter, Nash rejected the assertion made in Matthews’ letter to Wilson 
(Document 878), that the proposals for a new aid program made by the Embassy in 
Spain in October and November 1952 fundamentally revised the estimates made by 
Kissner in his report to the JCS, approved in December 1952. (752.5 MSP/3-2353) 

* See Document 865 

* Telegram 2154 to London, Sept. 25, 1952. (711.56352/9-2552) 
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the United States negotiators. At that time we pointed out that the 
JUSMG report constituted an entirely new concept of military aid 
from that on which our negotiating position is based. In effect the 
United States would be undertaking a program to strengthen the 
Spanish armed forces as such rather than placing emphasis on the 
development of those military facilities in Spain which will contrib- 
ute to the defense of the West and basing our concept of military 
aid accordingly on the development and protection of the desired 
facilities and the extension of some training equipment to the 
Spanish forces. As we agreed then, such a decision would require 
consultations with the British and French Governments in accord- 
ance with prior commitments made to them to that effect. 

It is for these reasons, as elaborated in Mr. Matthews’ letter of 
February 3, 1953, * that the Department of State believes that this 
matter involves a major policy decision. In view of these consider- 
ations this Department therefore suggests that the matter be held 
in abeyance pending the imminent review of the negotiations with 
the Spanish Government. 

Sincerely yours, 

James C. H. Bonsricut 








No. 894 
Editorial Note 


On April 24, the Spanish Government submitted to the United 
States negotiating team a counterdraft to the Military Facilities 
Agreement proposed by the United States on March 16. The Span- 
ish counterdraft, which was transmitted in telegram 850 from 
Madrid, April 26, showed that the Spanish were serious about ac- 
quiring a long-term military aid commitment from the United 
States in return for the bases. (711.56352/4-2653) Because there 
was a direct conflict between fulfilling that negotiating require 
ment on the one hand and the pressure within the United States 
Government to reduce foreign aid, as expressed in Documents 891 
and 892, on the other, it was concluded in late April that a top 
level government review of policy toward Spain was in order. The 
Department of State assumed responsibility for drafting a new 
policy statement to be submitted to the National Security Council 
Planning Board for consideration. The initial draft of this state- 
ment, dated May 6, is in Spanish Desk files, lot 58 D 344, “Negotia- 
tions—U_.S.Spanish, Apr.-May, 1953”. The recommendations of the 
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Memorandum by the Planning Board of the National Security 
Council to the National Security Council * 


Wasnincton, May 11, 1953. 


The Secretary of State should proceed with the negotiations to 
providing continuing aid to Spain over a period of several years to 
talling approximately $465 million for the Fiscal Years 1954 to 
1957 (of which $210 million has been requested for FY 1954). The 


1. In accordance with NSC 72/6, “US Policy Toward Spain” 
attachment A *), we have been negotiating with Spain for over 
year for the use of air and tuval facilities in Spain. 

2. These negotiations have now reached a critical point. Our 
gotiators believe, and the Department of State concurs, that 
Spanish Government will conclude and carry out a base agreement 
satisfactory to the United States if the Executive Branch will un- 
dertake a program of continuing military and economic aid to 
Spain over a period of several years. 

a. The following amounts of aid are involved for FY 1954: 


(1) $125 million now available; and 
i ee S G60 Se Se ene Cae CGS Oe 


b. With Pron Fyty ff PA 
op ae Cae cn ns on Ue one ae 
SF ee eta eld that Gn FY 1004 ld tone alti a 





' Circulated under 8 covering memorandum by eee 
recommended action was based on a Department of 

* For text of NSC 72/6, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, a p. 820. 

* Not printed; it was an | 1-line summary of NSC 72/6 
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to be completed over a period of several years. It will not 
to indicate to the Spaniards any specific amounts 


requested of Congress for FY 1954. It should 
in the Executive Branch, however, that the com- 


of the aid program would involve expenditures estimated to 


Pa ne vo Semeee Sir Chase cuaeeaiie sees Cage 


3. The Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff state 
that the use of the air and naval facilities in Spain are of urgent 
importance to US. national security. They are, in fact, more impor- 
tant today than when negotiations were opened one year ago. From 
the military point of view, there are no equally satisfactory alter- 
native areas for the bases. 

4. An agreement with Spain would add to the Western alliance 


evacuation. Utilization of bases in this area by the United 
States would (1) provide greater flexibility of movement for mili- 
tary forces; (2) provide additional means for dispersion of bases in 
the conduct of offensive or defensive operations, particularly the 
counter air effort; (3) permit continuity of effort in the event other 
bases become temporarily untenable; (4) fulfill a requirement for 
expansion of counter air attack; (5) guarantee control of Gibraltar 
and the Western Mediterranean; (6) provide additional bases for 
anti-submarine warfare; (7) increase the protection of the sea ap 
proaches to southern France and assist in preventing enemy sub- 
marine egress from the Mediterranean and (8) give a right of over- 
flight of Spanish territory, which is essential in case of global war. 
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Memorandum of Discussion at the 144th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Wednesday, May 13, 1953 ' 


TOP SECRET ### EYES ONLY 

Present at the 144th meeting of the National Security Council 
were the following: The President of the United States, presiding; 
the Vice President of the United States; the Acting Secretary of 
State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Acting Director for Mutual 
Security. Also present wore the Secretary of the Treasury; the At- 


ie 


fi 
41 


Executive Secretary, same subject, dated May 11, 1953 ® 
After Mr. Cutler had explained the background of the negotia- 
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fore, in brief—do we want these bases so much that we are willing 
to pay this amount to conclude the negotiations and secure them? 
If we were not prepared to expend this sum, the negotiations would 


Secretary Wilson observed that according to his understanding 
the total cost of these bases to the United States would be in the 
neighborhood of $800 million, including the cost of building the 
bases and of the military and economic assistance noted by Secre- 
tary Smith. The $800 million, however, did not include the cost of 
maintaining the bases once they were built. The decision seemed to 
Secretary Wilson a very difficult ome. If we propose to spend al! 
this money in Spain, in what other areas could we hope to effect an 


i 


| 
| 
7 
| 


soning of the Air Force, the latter was certainly presenting a very 
good argument in favor of the value of Navy air. 

In any case, said Secretary Wilson, he proposed to have these 
bases in Spain built along the most austere lines. There were to be 
no luxurious facilities and no large-scale housing. He proposed to 


eyes of the Soviets if it granted these bases, and Franco therefore 
felt the need of a long-term agreement with the United States. Spe- 
cific appropriations of money were less important to Franco than 
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assurances that the United States proposed to play ball with Spain 
for a long time. 

Secretary Smith stated his agreement with the position of Gener- 
al Franco as set forth by Mr. Cutler, and also noted that the 
French and the British were not hospitable to our negotiations 
with Spain. Secretary Smith further warned the Council that one 
sentence in paragraph 4 of the present report erroneously implied 
that the conclusion of the agreement with Spain would promptly 
add Spanish contingents to the European army. This, of course, 
was not the case, and Secretary Smith urged that the sentence be 
stricken. 

After further discussion of the comparative desirability of secur- 
ing bases in Spain and in North Africa, Secretary Smith informed 
the Council that the Congressional attitude on Spain must be 
taken into account in its present deliberations. Sketching briefly 
the history cf the actions of Congress with regard to Spain, Secre- 
tary Smith warned that whatever the Executive branch did, the 
Congress was certain to insist on the provision of financial aid to 
Spain in the budget. 

The President inquired whether the French and British Govern- 
ments were likely to permit us to go ahead and conclude our agree- 
ment with Spain without kicking up a terrible fuss. 

Secretary Smith replied that while they were not happy about 
the proposed relationship between the United States and { pain, 
they were less recalcitrant than in the past. 

Secretary Humphrey inquired the grounds of British and French 
resentment about our attitude toward Spain, and the President ex- 
plained to him both the ideological dislike of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in London and Paris, as well as the fear that in seeking bases 
in Spain the United States was contemplating abandoning the rest 
of Western Europe in the event of a Russian attack, and using 
Spain as a last stronghold from which to fight the Soviets else- 
where in Western Europe. 

There ensued a lengthy discussion of the costs of building the 
Spanish bases and of the possibility that if the Air Force got its 
bases in Spain it would be willing to renounce other costly installa- 
tions elsewhere. 

In the midst of the discussion, the President said that to him the 
problem could be summed up in this fashion: Are we prepared to 
give reasonable assurance to Spain that we will continue to provide 
military assistance to her over a period of years in return for 
bases? This question, it seemed to the President, should be decided 
by the Department of Defense, who should then outline their posi- 
tion to the committees of Congress, since it was obvious that the 
Executive branch could not bind future Congresses. 
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Mr. Cutler read to the Council an action along the lines suggest- 
ed by the President, but Secretary Humphrey in‘ervened to state 
his firm belief that the whole problem required further study. It 
seemed to him, from the course of the discussion, that this Govern- 
ment was not sure of what it wanted from Spain, and that the 
Council had no authoritative information or which to base a deci- 
sion to spend $800 million. 

Secretary Wilson said that his own peopie were certainly sold on 
the desirability of these bases, and the President said he could not 
imagine that we did not know what we wanted, in view of the fact 
that we had been negotiating with the Spanish Government for a 
period of over two years. 
economic assistance to Spain, as well as the funds for the construc- 
tion of bases, would all have to fall within the levels of expenditure 
authorized for Fiscal Year 1954 in NSC 149/2. * 

After further involved discussion of the question as to whether 


from us any mere moral agreement. If we did not specify the 


amounts of money we proposed to give them, there was danger of 
of bad faith. Accordingly, we must enter this deal in 

faith and make quite clear the limits of our assistance. Secre- 
said he didn’t blame the Spaniards in the least for de- 

uid pro quo from this deal, but he was also afraid that 

5 hs cation dic caik, As Ok, teenies, Ge Gee 
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Secretary Humphrey replied that he remained wholly uncon- 
vinced by any of the arguments he had heard. He reminded the 
Council of his own view that the days of free spending by this Gov- 
ernment were definitely at an end. He prophesied that, thanks to 
the President's prestige and power, the Administration could get by 
without balancing the budget this year, but if we failed to do it in 
the following fiscal year it would “just be too bad.” A revolt in Con- 





* NSC 149/2, approved by President Eisenhower on Apr. 29. For text, see vol. n, 
Part 1, p. 305. 
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gress would certainly be the upshot. it was essential, therefore, 
$800 million, said Secretary Humphrey, is a hell of a lot of money. 
If this was what State and Defense wanted, he would not object 
provided they were willing to give up something else as compensa- 
tion for securing what they needed in Spain. In conclusion, Secre- 
tary Humphrey said that we should wait two weeks to get the 
answer from State and Defense before reaching a decision. 

Secretary Smith pointed out, in answer to Secretary Humphrey, 
that this was too long to wait. The point of decision in the Spanish 
negotiations had been reached. Spain, too, had its internal prob- 
lems. Many Spaniards were worried about granting these bases to 
the United States and incurring Soviet wrath. We might be able to 
stall off a few days, but no longer. 

Secretary Humphrey remained unconvinced, and again insisted 
that we should not commit ourselves to spending $800 million until 
Secretary Wilson could tell us exactly what the Defense Depart- 
ment is prepared to give up in the way of other programs if it se- 
cures the bases in Spain. 

Secretary Smith replied with a statement of the many intangible 
advantages which would flow from the conclusion of a base agree- 
ment with Spain, while General Hull outlined the military advan- 
tages which the Air Force believed would accrue from these bases. 
They would add enormously to the flexibility which the Air Force 
required in carrying out its war plans. The strategic advantages 
were of the greatest importance. 

The President observed that the trouble was that the Air Force 
can never be induced to say that if we get this we will give up that. 
What was needed was a statement by the Air Force as to what it 
needed most which could be bought with $800 million. 

Secretary Smith, however, pointed out that from his own experi- 
ence it was impossible for military men to state precisely the 
answer to the President's question. The fortunes of war were too 
uncertain. We would, however, have been glad in the last war to 
have been assured of continued Spanish non-belligerency, and 
would willingly have paid $800 million for such assurance. 

The President then inquired as to how much of the reduction in 
the 1954 program for the Air Force involved reduction of its actual 
combat strength. He also noted his firm agreement with the view 
earlier expressed, that whatever the Council did, the Congress 
would provide money for assistance to Spain. While he was not 
apologizing for the cuts which it was proposed to make in the Air 
Force over the next few years, he did feel that there was weight in 
the argument that provision of bases in Spain would help to coun- 
teract the current propaganda as to the dangerous cuts that it was 
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proposed to make in the Air Force. In conclusion, the President 
stated that he was frankly in favor of getting the bases in Spain, 
but that he would still like to have a clear and forthright exposi- 
tion of the advantages that the United States would derive from se- 
curing these bases. 

The Vice President inquired whether the program under discus- 
sion was the only program of assistance to Spain. Is it, in short, he 
inquired, $800 million or nothing? 

Secretary Smith replied that we were “buying” Spain with this 
military and economic assistance, and would be obliged thereafter 
to build the bases. He again warned that Congress would certainly 
reappropriate the $125 million of unexpended funds for Spain, and 
would probably provide even more. 

The Vice President expressed his wholehearted agreement with 
Secretary Smith's statement, and went on to say that such provi- 
sion would be made for Spain even if the Congress knocked out as- 
sistance to some other country, such as Yugoslavia. 

The President then suggested that the Council postpone its deci- 
sion for a week, and listen to a representative of the Air Force ex- 
plain the full story of the problem of bases in Spain, so that the 
Council could act with full knowledge of the facts. Was it possible, 
inquired the President, to delay for a week? 

Secretary Smith thought the interval was not too long. 

After further discussion, however, the President suggested that 
the Secretary of Defense himself should ascertain the facts and 
decide whether it was a net advantage to the United States to 
expend the sums necessary to go through with the base program. If 
he decided in the affirmative, the President said he should then so 
report to the Secretary of State, who would report to the Congres- 
sional committees and conclude the negotiations. The President 
also said that he would wish the Secretary of Defense to report his 
decision to the Council. 

The National Security Council: 

a. Noted that the a -y &- uested the dele- 
of FE eae coke sumeasd of gesumaeh 4 
page 2, of the reference memorandum: 

“, and whose military forces, if y equipped, could 


make a substantial contribution to army, thus 
helping to fill the vital need for aD... augmentation of 


Europe's military manpower.’ 


b. Noted a report by Mr. Cutler that the following corrections 
should be made in the figures contained in the enclosure to the ref- 
erence memorandum: 


Page 1, line 5: Change “$210 million” to “$225 million”. 
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o Fhe 2-a-(2), line 1: Change “$85 million” to “$100 
Page & par 2b, line 10 Change “$85 million” to “$80 mil- 


she. og: tresetpeaapepeaeeinderemags 
(1) Should be given the 
further, incl the ot realizing some compensat 
ing savings in ply nny bby fame Ae pro- 
action. 


(2) If he is convinced after such study that the recommended 
jp 


‘ , 
who would thereupon be authored to proceed with the negot' 
ations after discussion with the appropriate committees of 


gress. 
(3) Should report the action taken to the National Security 
Council at its next meeting. 


Note: The action in c above, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Secretaries of State and Defense for im- 
plementation. 

[Here follow discussion of items 3-4, an analysis of possible 
courses of action in Korea and the possibilities for psychological 
operations based on Thailand, and a noting of the position of the 
United States with respect to Switzerland.] 





No. 897 
8/S-NSC files, lot 68 D 351, NSC 72 Series 


Memorandum by the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the National 
Security Council ' 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,] May 19, 1953. 


Report by THE SecRETARY OF DerensE ON NecoTiaTions WITH 
SPAIN 


1. National Security Action No. 786-c? directed the following 
action with respect to the United States negotiations with Spain: 
a. The Secretary of Defense should be given the opportunity of 
studying this matter further, including the possibility of realizing 





' According to a memorandum from Bonbright to Byington, May 14, Wilson in- 
formed the Secretary of State of his decision to recommend the continuation of the 
negotiations on May 14. (Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 459, “S”) 

* The NSC action under reference was taken at the May 13 meeting of the Na- 
tional Security Council and is recorded in the memorandum of discussion, supra. 
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some compensatory savings in other Air Force programs as a result 
of the action. 
b. Hf, after this study, the Secretary of Defense is convinced that 


enced memorandum is a desirable program, he should so advise the 
Secretary cf State, who would thereupon be authorized to proceed 
with the negotiations after discussion with the appropriate Com- 
mittees of Congress. 

c. The Secretary of Defense should report the action taken to the 
National Security Council at its next meeting. (May 20) 


2. After further study, I consider that the use of Air and Naval 
facilities in Spain are of urgent importance to our national! securi- 
ty. From the military point of view, there are no equally satisfac- 
tory alternate areas for these bases. The Spanish airbases are not a 
new requirement but have been a part of the Air Force strategic 
plan for some time. As a result of reductions in the Air Forces pro- 
gram, many continental United States and overseas airbases have 
been eliminated or deferred. Further, the planned utilization of the 
remaining airbases has been reduced to the extent that much pre- 
viously required construction will be eliminated, thus effecting sub- 
stantial savings. Utilization of available heavy construction equip- 
ment originally used for the construction of bases in North Africa 
and now located in that area wvi‘l contribute to economical con- 
struction of bases on Spain. 

3. The changes resulting from the reduction of the Air Force pro- 
gram have not altered airbase requirements in Spain, because of 
the great strategic advantages to be obtained from the location of 
facilities in this area. Conclusion of agreements pending between 
the United States and Spain will (1) provide greater flexibility of 
movement for military forces; (2) provide dispersion of bases in the 
conduct of both offensive and defensive operations, particularly the 
counter air effort; (3) permit continuity of effort should other bases 
become temporarily untenable; (4) fulfill a requirement for expan- 
sion of facilities for counter air attack; (5) secure Gibraltar and the 
Western Mediterranean; (6) provide additional bases for anti-sub- 
marine warfare; (7) increase the protection of the sea approaches to 
southern France; and (8) provide the essential right of over-flight of 
Spanish territory. In addition, the contemplated agreements with 
Spain will add to the Western alliance, in the event of war, a coun- 
try which could provide depth to the defense of Western Europe 
against Soviet attack, and could be a haven for United States and 
allied civilians pending their orderly evacuation. 

4. | am convinced that attainment of over-all United States secu- 
rity objectives makes it desirable that the United States conclude 
agreements with Spain for United States military rights in that 
country. Concurrently, the required MDA and Economic Agree- 


nan -_ - 
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ments should be concluded for administering the military and eco- 
nomic assistance to be granted Spain. Accordingly, I have so ad- 
vised the Secretary of State and recommended that negotiations 
continue after consultation with the appropriate Committees of 
Congress. 

5. In view of the above, I request that the National Security 
Council note that I am requesting the Secretary of State to move 
toward early conclusion of satisfactory agreements with Spain. 





No. 898 
711 56382) 5-2053 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af.- 
fairs (Merchant) to the Director of the Office of Western European 
Affairs (Byington) 

SECRET WASHINGTON, May 29, 1953. 
The status of the Spanish negotiations was discussed this morn- 

ing ' at the Acting Secretary's staff meeting upon the basis of my 

memorandum * on the subject to Mr. Phleger. I describe below the 


situation and the basis on which we may proceed as understood by 
me. 


(1) The Administration has determined that legislative authority 
must be obtained to provide a framework within which the Base 
ee Cb eS Ge Se ae ee Executive Agree- 


"Te Gin Si, Maes tie deed Weis Bites & 
achieve this which could be handled either as separate legislation 
or incorporated in some bill now under consideration by the Con- 
p= Representative Halleck and Senator + ~ ayer 

ve agreed to sponsor such legislation in ouse 
Senate in the form as finally determined. 

(3) We are authorized to continue informal consultations with the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees on the future 
progress of these negotiations as has been done in the _ It 
seems to me that we should ptly initiate further consultations 
for the purpose of acquainting the appropriate commit- 
tees with the fact that an Executive Branch undertaking to seek 





' A record of this meeting is in Secretary's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, “Minutes— 
1953”. 

® Reference is to a memorandum by Merchant to Phlieger, May 28. In it, Merchant 
expressed the fear that U. S. procrastination, wrongly imputed to the Spanish, 
would embarrass the Ambassador in Spain and lead to the failure of the negotia- 
tions, and urged that the Department of State begin moving quickly to ensure that 
it had the proper authority from Congress to conclude the agreements. (711.56352/5- 
2853) 
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eee Giiee See Go Congeens & Gages Se Che prague qe 


= 2 SS et te ae ae 
—, &- ~~ fF islation deemed necessary by the 
Administration is on the statute 


Meanwhile, please prepare the necessary telegram of instruc- 
tion * to the Ambassador in Madrid in the foregoing sense. It 
should go to Mr. Phieger and Mr. Morton for initialing and to the 
Acting Secretary for signature. 


*The instructions were transmitted to Madrid in telegram 934, June 30. 
(711.56352/6-2053) 








No. 899 
EUR files, ict 59 D 233, “Spanish Subject files TV” 


The Deputy Under Secretary of State (Matthews) to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense (Kyes) 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,] August 4, 1953. 


My Dear Mr. Kyves: Confirming staff conversations on the ques- 
tion whether the channel of authority for Spanish base construc- 
tion and command should be through CINCEUR or through the 
Air Force, I wish to advise you that the State Department has re- 
viewed its position in the light of present circumstances, and is of 
the opinion that the existing arrangement should remain in effect. 
It is understood this arrangement was proposed by General Kissner 
and provides that, for a period of one year following the signing of 
the agreements, one senior Air Force official should be responsible 
for all United States military activities in Spain, for the construc- 
tion of the bases, and for the supervision of the MAAG. The senior 
Air Force officer, working closely with the Ambassador, would 
report to the JCS through the Air Force as executive agent. 

In the opinion of the State Department, the considerations which 
entered into its support of this arrangement last February ' still 
eek 


t would effect better coordination by 
on the Unite ee oe at ae 
the Ambassador, and on the Spanish side, a single point of 
Ay y RAY — 





' See Document 880. 
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*Inm his response of Sept. 2, Kyes confirmed that the Secretary of Defense had 
agreed to the Department of State position on this question. (711 56352/9-253) 





No. 900 
Editorial Note 


On August 7, President Eisenhower signed the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act of 1954, Public Law 83-218 (67 Stat. 478). 
Under its provisions, the $75 million previously allocated to Spain 
for economic assistance was specifically reappropriated, and the 
$50 million allocated for military assistance was included in the 
total sum of unobligated funds which was carried over to 1954. Of 
the $2.857 billion requested for all new military, technical, and eco- 
nomic aid programs under Title I (which included Spain) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 373, 66 Stat. 141, 
and 67 Stat. 152), however, only $2.08 billion was approved. But be- 
cause the Executive Branch, rather than the Congress, as in previ- 
ous years, had initiated a Spanish aid program for fiscal year 1954, 
and had therefore incorporated the request for Spain into the total 
amount sought from Congress, it was still possible to reprogram 
the amounts destined for individual countries in order to assign to 
Spain the $100 million of new aid in addition to the $125 million 
carried over from 1952 and 1953, for a total of $225 million, as pro- 
vided by the National Security Council on May 13, (see Document 
896). The way was thus cleared for offering to the Spanish the long- 
term military and economic aid commitment which they had been 
seeking since early in the base negotiations. 
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No. 901 
Spanish Desk Glen, kot S# D 344, “Negutintions—US Spanish June-Sept 1963" 
Generalissimo Franco to President Eisenhower * 


TOP SECRET San Sepastian, August 22, 1953. 

My Very Esteemep anp Apmirep Generar: The scope and im- 
portance of the agreements which my country is prepared to enter 
into with your nation lead me to address this letter to you. I am 
confident that my military uprightness will find a sincere echo in 
one who has so fully earned his authority and prestige. 

The object of this letter is to lay before you my own fear and 
Sas © may Covesnment ennssenns ie meaner Sn Clies one ang 
man and the first negotiators, their tone has been gredually al 
tonal en Ghee chow 0 tendianar t demand to Geo level eabeenstate 
perhaps to the drafting of a deed or indenture but which is at 
times forgetful that in fact it is a question of a momentous negotia- 
tion in a common interest and not of the hiring of certain services. 
The forced slowness with which the negotiation is developing for 
this reason, may I fear, go so far as to create an atmosphere of mis- 
trust or suspicion which, should it spread to public opinion, might 
affect the cordiality which I consider essential to the efficacy of the 
agreements and may, because of trifling causes totally foreign to 
our desires, confuse our common aims. 

Spain has accepted the negotiation over Bases in recognition of 
the menace of aggression that lowers over the West and which it 
considers as a menace also to itself, but not because of the material 
advantages which such an agreement might bring it. Indeed the 
dangers to Spain and its population which may be anticipated as a 
consequence of the agreement, cannot have a price put on them 
nor can they be compensated, for the destruction of one or two 
towns would amount to much more than all that American aid 
could bring. 

Spain has stated clearly from the very first day what it could 
bring to the Mutual Defense Agreement with the United States, 
and what it required in order to insure itself as far as possible 





' According to the memorandum by Dunn, infra, this letter was carried 


rangements to have a reply drafted for the President's signature On Sept 3, Dulles 
addressed a covering memorandum to the President and attached to it Franco's 
letter, Dunn's memorandum, and the draft reply for the President's signature, see 
Document 903. (711.56352/9-353) With the packet in hand, Dunn departed Washing- 
ton for Colorado on Sept. 4 for the purpose of consulting with the President. 
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against the major risks to which that Agreement might expose it. 
Nevertheless, from the course of negotiations, it does not appear 
that the American Administration shows the proper interest in the 
efficacy of Spanish defense preparations nor in the value of the col- 
laboration Spain is called upon to give in the event of an aggres 
sion against the West. The reserves and limitations to which the 
dinating the granting of aid, have been making it difficult to satis 
fy as far as would be desirable, Spanish defensive interests. Fully 
confident, however, of the scope of our own defensive effort and 
that, when it comes to the point, American self-interest would 
ensure that Spain should not lack the assistance needed to com- 
plete its defense—there are unfortunately not many countries in 
Europe willing and prepared to defend themselves—we accept that 
the equipment in full of our land armies should take place at a 
later stage. But we cannot do so as regards aerial defense in view 
of the lightning swiftness of such aggressions, which make it neces- 
sary to be prepared at al] moments. 

We believed that once the three principal agreements had been 
signed, the settlement of the technical features would become part 
of the executive phase, during which the successive and necessary 
complementary agreements would be drafted. But the negotiators 
have stated that it is the wish of the American Administration that 
the technical agreements should be signed at the same time as the 
principal ones. This has made it necessary to study and work on 
the American texts which concern in general the exclusive service 
of the Bases, and refer to details which are of interest to te 
United States but do not specify reciprocally the detailed provi- 
sions affecting Spanish aid. If this is to be taken into account and 
specified in the appropriate annexes, it will delay the signing of the 
principal agreements. 

For all these reasons, and even allowing for the good faith and 
generosity with which the American nation has been carrying out 
its obligations towards the other European nations, the whole 
structure of the agreements will not be completed until, at the 
proper moment, there is added to it the appropriate annex concern- 
ing the details of American aid towards the equipping of our 
Armies. In this belief I am confident that the prompt signature of 
the Agreements will open a new phase in the friendship between 
our two nations. 

I take this opportunity [etc.} * 





? The source text is not signed 
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No. 902 

7ll SgBS2 6-513 

Memorandum by the Ambassador to Spain (Dunn) to the Secretary 
of State 

TOP SECRET Wasnincrton, August 31, 1953. 


Having received word from the Embassy in Madrid while I was 
at Geneva attending the Conference on Prisoners of War that the 
Spanish Foreign Minister wished to see me, I returned to Madrid 
on August 27 and called upon the Minister the following day, 
August 28, at noon. 
where he had signed for the Spanish Government the new Concor- 
dat with the Vatican. 

Sefor Martin Artajo stated that General Franco had asked him 
to talk to me about the delay in completing the negotiations for the 
alissimo felt that the negotiations had been going on for a longer 
period than seemed necessary to achieve agreement on these facili- 
ties. The Generalissimo felt that the Spanish Government had done 
everything they possibly could to meet our wishes witha regard to 
the several agreements under discussion, and he found it difficult 
to understand why we had not been able to arrive at agreement as 
to details when apparently both governments were in agreement 
on the fundamentals. The Minister said that Generalissimo was be- 
ginning to feel that either there were some elements in the Ameri- 
can Government who were trying to block this arrangement or 
that the American Government in general was mistrustful of the 
Spaniards carrying out their side of the bargain and was not deal- 
ing with this matter on the basis of mutual cooperation for the 
achievement of the common objectives. General Franco had asked 
the Minister to take this matter up with me, and the Minister en- 
tered into a rather lengthy review of all the history of these negoti- 
ations. 

In giving the impressions of the Generalissimo with regard to the 
discussions of the various documents, Sefior Martin Artajo said 
that General Franco was struck by the fact that in all the docu- 
ments other than the basic defense agreement there were stipula- 
tions in great detail as to what the Spanish Government would be 
required to do, even to the extent of naming the locations of the 
bases, the procedures for entering into contracts, and many other 
minute details of what the United States required on the part of 
the Spaniards, but there was no document which provided any in- 
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aid agreement). The Minister said that the Generalissimo, however, 
was willing to leave to a later time the discussion of the preci 
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approach attended by press articles and comments that might not 
assist in the present situation. | therefore asked the Minister what 
he would think about my bringing the letter over, to which he was 
immediately enthusiastic in his response, and furthermore said 
that General Franco would be most grateful if | were willing to un- 
dertake such a task. It was quite obvious to me that this was exact- 
ly what they had both wished, as after all the Minister had the 
letter right in his office and gave it to me without any hesitancy or 
without waiting to consult with General Franco. | told the Minister 
that I would leave on the first plane for Washington which was the 
following evening, August 29, and I arrived here on the afternoon 
of Sunday, August 30. 

The Minister told me that the letter had been typed by the Gen- 
eralissimo himself and apologized for a mistake in the spelling of 
the President's name by the omission of the “h” in his first name. 
He also said that the letter was in Spanish but that he had made a 
translation which was enclosed. He said that only two of the Cabi- 
net Ministers knew of this action of General Franco's and that the 
Generalissimo was extremely desirous of not having the fact that 
he had written to the President become public. The Minister said 
that an English translation had been enclosed but he did not give 
me a copy, nor did he tell me what was in the letter. I can only 
judge from the conversation I had with him that the letter prob- 
ably brings to the attention of President Eisenhower General Fran- 
co's feelings about the present negotiations. 

JCD 
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No. 903 


711 56352/3-353 


President Eisenhower to Generalissimo Franco ' 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,] September 3, 1953. 

My Dear GeNneRA.issimo: Thank you for your kind and friendly 
letter of August 22 ? which Ambassador Dunn has brought to me. I 
have long had a close interest in the negotiations which have been 
proceeding between our two governments, and I am grateful indeed 
to have received from you your personal views regarding them and 
the agreements which are now so close to completion. 

As you have observed the negotiations have suffered delays from 
time to time and we share your regret that this should have been 
so. It would be equally regrettable if there should develop from this 
fact, or from the detailed considerations which have necessarily 
been involved in some of the agreements, any sense of mistrust or 
suspicion regarding the broad objectives of the arrangements be- 
tween our two nations which we both desire. 

The many details which are incorporated, not only in the Techni- 
cal Agreement and Technical Schedules of the Defense Agreement 
but also in articles of both the economic and military aid agree- 
ments, spring from considerations which have arisen within my 
Government during past years and it may be helpful to you if I 
should mention some of these briefly in order that you may better 
understand some of the problems which confront us here. For ex- 
ample, as I am sure our negotiators have explained to your repre- 
sentatives, a considerable portion of the economic and military aid 
agreements which we have been discussing, and which we have ne- 
gotiated with a number of other countries, arise from the stipula- 
tions included in legislation passed by our Congress. Similarly 





' As indicated in footnote 1, Document 901, this letter, drafted by Dunham and 
cleared with Phieger, Stassen, and Nash, was carried by Dunn to the Summer 
White House in Colorado on Sept. 4. No record of the conversation which took place 
between President Eisenhower and Dunn on Sept. 5 has been found in Department 
of State files. A memorandum by Merchant to Dulles, Oct. 16, indicates, however, 
that in addition to signing the draft letter on Sept. 5, President Eisenhower gave 
Dunn instructions to convey orally a personal message to Franco. In a letter from 
Madrid, Oct. 8, Dunn assured the President that he had conveyed the message to 
Franco several days after the signing of the base agreements and that Franco had 
been “extremely touched and grateful’ for Eisenhower's assurance that he desired 
US.Spanish relations to be “developed on the most realistic and cooperative basis.”’ 
(Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 459, “Memorandum for President”) With the signed 
letter and the oral message, Dunn returned immediately to Washington where fur- 
ther consultations on the negotiations were held (see footnote 1, infra). Dunn re- 
turned to Madrid with the President's reply on Sept. 7. 

2 Document 901 
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many of the details in the Technical Agreement and the Technical 
Schedules, are necessary to such arrangements in order that our 
military services may be able to obtain the necessary appropria- 
tions from the Congress for the implementation of the agreements 
themselves. We realize that the variety and number of these de- 
tails are frequently burdensome in negotiations such as those we 
have been engaged in and, realizing this, we have at all times en- 
deavored to avoid raising any points which were not considered es- 
sential. 

I have noted in your letter the reference to the necessity for the 
early preparation of aerial defenses, a concept which as you know 
we share, and your observation that the equipment in full of 
Spain’s land forces can take place at a later stage. We stand ready, 
as the provisions of the first article of the Defense Agreement indi- 
cate, to do our best with respect to military end-item assistance to 
your country, having in mind the necessary priority that must be 
given in this day to air defenses. I have referred to your observa- 
tion regarding the equipment in full of Spain’s land forces, howev- 
er, since in all frankness I must say that we are not able to under- 
take more in this respect than is provided in the Defense Agree- 
ment. We are, as you know, interested in improving the equipment 
of Spain’s military and naval forces and we intend to do our best 
within the existing priorities and limitations in the face of the 
world-wide threat of aggression and our resulting international 
commitments. 

In this same respect I have also noted your view that the whole 
structure of the agreements will not have been completed until 
there has been added at the proper moment an appropriate annex 
concerning the details of our aid toward the equipping of Spain’s 
forces. I believe that some discussions regarding the details of such 
aid have already taken place between our representatives and I 
can give you every assurance that these will be pursued with a 
view to completing the programming of both military and economic 
aid in order that we may reach mutually satisfactory agreement 
with regard to such aid during the current fiscal year which runs 
from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. This is our established 
practice and we would expect to follow a similar course with re- 
spect to the continuation of these programs over the period of the 
next several years as agreed between us and subject, as you under- 
stand, to appropriations by the Congress. 

Ambassador Dunn is bringing this letter to you, and will also 
bring with him the few remaining considerations we have regard- 
ing the agreements now pending between our two governments. 
After careful study and consideration of the agreeinents and our 
remaining thoughts about them, which Ambassador Dunn will now 
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be able to convey to the Foreign Minister, I feel confident that our 
representatives will be able to conclude and sign all the agree- 
ments without further delay. 

In closing I wish to take the opportunity to say that I share your 
confidence that the arrangements which are about to be completed 


the years ahead. 
Sincerely yours, * 








signed 
No. 904 
752.5 MSP/ 10-553 
The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Martin Artajo) ' 
CONFIDENTIAL Maprip, September 24, 1953. 


EXcCELLENCY: In connection with my Government's consideration 
of the economic, technical and military aid programs for Spain to 
be undertaken in accordance with the arrangements being made 
between our two countries, it has given careful study to the total 
commitment which it can undertake in this respect. I have now 
been authorized to write you regarding this matter, with particular 
reference to the military end-item aid provided for in paragraphs 1 
and 3 in Article I of the Defense Agreement. 

With regard to the economic, technical and military aid for 
Spain envisaged by the agreements, I am authorized to inform 
Your Excellency that my Government intends to provide a total 
program in the amount of $465 million over a period of four years, 
subject to Congressional appropriations. This program will include 
the $226 million appropriated by Congress for the current fiscal 
year. Accordingly, the total commitment regarding military end- 





' Transmitted as enclosure 23 to despatch 264 from Madrid, Oct. 5. (752.5 MSP/ 
10-553) A summary of the negotiations, dated Sept. 26, originally drafted in the 
Office of Western European Affairs as a progress report on the negotiations from 
their origin in early 1951 through the conclusion of the agreements, and intended 
for submission to the National Security Council, indicated that the substance of the 
letter was imparted to Dunn during his stay in Washington while en route from 
Denver to Madrid in early September. (711.56352/9-2653) 
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item aid which my Government envisages with respect to the para- 
graphs of the Defense Agreement referred to above, is an amount 
to be mutually agreed within the total aid figure as stated above. 

Accept, Excellency [etc.] 
JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 





No. 905 
RA files, lot 58 D 387, “Spain VI" 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Bonbright) to the Secretary of State ' 


SECRET [WasuincTon,] September 24, 1953. 
Subject: Proposed Change in Base Agreement with Spain. 
Discussion 

The attached memorandum of September 22 2 to the Under Sec- 
retary (Tab A) explains our view that certain clauses in technical 
schedules attached to the base agreement with Spain contain an 
implied U.S. commitment to cooperate in the air defense of Spain. 
It is our opinion that such an implied security commitment cannot 
be made without Senate ratification. General Smith concurred in 
our recommendation that this language be deleted even though 
this might cause difficulties and delay the signature of the agree- 
ments. 

The Defense Department does not agree that there is any im- 
plied commitment and does not concur with our recommendation. 
Secretary Wilson has asked that the matter be brought to you for 
decision and would appreciate having your views by telephone. 

The Department of Defense feels that our request for this change 
at this late date will delay early signature and may jeopardize con- 
clusion of the agreements which are regarded as very advantageous 
to the U.S. However, we believe that if the Spaniards attach such 
importance to this matter as to jeopardize the agreements, this can 
only mean that they understand the language to contain the very 
commitment we are seeking to avoid. Secondly, the Defense De- 
partment argues that the permissive nature of the sentence at 
issue does not bind the U.S. and further that the separate ex- 
change of notes regarding the use of bases (Tab B *) provides the 





' Drafted by Dunham and Rogers 

2 Not found attached te the source text; a copy is in Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 
459, “S”. 

5 Not found in Department of State files 
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U.S. sufficient latitude in this respect. However it is clear that if 
the US stations intercept squadrons on the bases, as is intended, it 
is then bound “to cooperate with the Spanish air force in air de- 
fense’” and nothing in the exchange of notes would alter that com- 
mitment. 

We will be available to discuss this subject at your convenience if 
you should so desire. 


Recommendations 


1. That our Embassy be instructed to obtain the deletion of “in 
air defense” even though this may cause difficulties and delay the 
signature of the agreements. 

2. If you agree with the above, that you inform Mr. Wilson of 
your conclusion. 





No. 906 
Spanish Desk files, lot 58 D 344, “Negotiations—U S Spanish. June-Sept. 1953" 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bonbright) ' 


SECRET [WASHINGTON,] September 25, 1953. 


I have examined your memorandum of September 23 * and Am- 
bassador Dunn’s telegram 243% of September 24 and have dis- 
cussed the matter with you both. As a result I have signed a tele- 
gram * authorizing Ambassador Dunn to sign the Spanish Agree- 
ment. 

I do not interpret the clause in question as implying any obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States to defend Spain which would 
be beyond the President’s executive authority. 

It seems to me that what the provision means is that if there is 
offensive action in the air over Spain, then we should either take 
our interceptor planes out or else if they stay there, they will coop- 
erate with the Spanish Air Force. 

It is very difficult for me to think of circumstances under which 
Spain would be attacked without our desiring to cooperate with the 





' This memorandum was also addressed to Tate. 

? Presumably a reference to the memorandum by Bonbright, supra. No memoran- 
da by Bonbright dated Sept. 23 dealing with the subject of this memorandum have 
been found in Department of State files. 

*In telegram 243 Ambassador Dunn argued against the interpretation given by 
Bonbright in the Sept. 24 memorandum. (711.56352/9-2453) 

* Telegram 243 to Madrid, Sept. 25. (711.56352/9-2553) 
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Spanish Air Force in defense. However, if we did not desire to do 
this, we have the option to take our planes out. 

It seems to me that this is a reasonable provision for the Spanish 
Government to seek and if, as I understand, it is acceptable to De- 
fense, then I do not think that State should interpose objection on 
constitutiona! grounds. 

JOHN Foster DULLES 





No. 907 
Editorial Note 


On September 26, the following documents were signed in 
Madrid by the Spanish and American negotiators: a Defense Agree- 
ment, together with a Note Pursuant to the Second Paragraph of 
Article III of the Defense Agreement and a Technical Agreement 
Annex to the Defense Agreement; an Economic Aid Agreement; a 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, together with a Tax Relief 
Annex and an Interpretative Note in regard to the Tax Relief 
Annex; Technical Schedule No. 1: Acquisition and Development of 
Agreed Land Areas, Rights-of-Way and Facilities; Technical Sched- 
ule No. 2: Construction Procedures; Technical Schedule No. 3: Utili- 
zation of Agreed Areas, Rights-of-Way and Facilities; and Technical 
Schedule No. 4: Personnel. The Defense Agreement (without the 
Note and the Technical Agreement), the Economic Aid Agreement, 
and the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, together with the 
Tax Relief Annex and the Interpretative Note in regard to the Tax 
Relief Annex, are printed in United States Treaties and Other 
International Agreements (UST), volume 4 (pt. 2), page 1876. The 
Defense Agreement, the Economic Aid Agreement, and the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement, along with the Tax Relief Annex, 
are printed in Department of State Bulletin, October 5, 1953, page 
435. The Note Pursuant to the Second Paragraph of Article III of 
the Defense Agreement, the Technical Agreement Annex to the 
Defense Agreement, and the four Technical Schedules remained 
secret. Eagh of the Agreements entered into force upon signature. 
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No. 908 
752.5 MSP/ 10-2253: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Maprip, October 22, 1953—4 p. m. 


331. Deptel 330, October 19.' Subject: Development Tentative 
Fiscal Year 1955 Aid Program. 

We believe that $240 million balance of $465 total aid should be 
programmed over two year rather than three year period as fol- 
lows: 

1. For fiscal year 1955, total aid $170, of which $140 for MDAP 
and $30 million economic aid. 

2. This would leave $70 million as amount necessary to program 
after fiscal year 1955 in order to fulfill our formal commitment to 
Spanish Government. For present planning purposes, we would 
propose that this entire $70 million be considered as going to 
MDAP in fiscal year 1956, thus completing program in magnitude 
envisioned in exchange of notes with Spaniards. 

3. While we have repeatedly discouraged Spanish Government re 
prospects for large amount of economic aid after current fiscal 
year, there is no doubt that the government, as such, expects some 
economic assistance and Spanish people certainly do. An amount in 
excess of that proposed above could readily be justified on purely 
economic grounds but we believe the $30 million proposed might 
suffice to maintain the friendly cooperation necessary to the con- 
struction and operation of the joint military facilities. 

4. Whether or not it will be possible with the $85 million econom- 
ic aid provided this year together with the $30 million proposed 
above for fiscal year 1955 to provide adequate defense support for 
US objectives, including the preservation of economic stability, it is 
not now possible to say. Certainly, however, it can be said that this 
amount should be regarded as an absolute minimum. 

5. Re objectives of economic aid program in fiscal year 1955, we 
concur your general statement fifth paragraph reference telegram 
with possible exception of hydroelectric power. Our tentative reser- 
vation re hydroelectric power development stems not from any 
doubt as to its necessity but rather from some doubt as to its 
proper order of priority in relation to the other major deficiencies 
in the economy which require attention. 

6. In arriving at conclusions outlined above, we have, following 
your suggestion, regarded requirement for counterpart for base 





' Telegram 330 requested the Embassy's views on the disposition of the remaining 
aid promised to Spain in return for the bases. (752.5 MSP/ 10-1953) 
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construction as important, but subsidiary, consideration. Under our 
agreement with the Spanish Government that 60 percent of all! 
counterpart generated by economic aid can be used for military fa- 
cilities construction program, $69 million in pesetas would be avail- 
able for this purpose if $30 million in economic aid in fisca! year 
1955 were to be added to the $85 million now appropriated. This 
amount of disposable counterpart does not seem likely to be suffi- 
cient to cover completely the peseta cost element of the first phase 
of the construction program but it will, nevertheless, cover a major 
part of these costs and thus contribute greatly to US military objec- 
tives. 

7. The fact that $69 million in peseta equivalent is less than the 
total amount of local currency likely to be required is of somewhat 
less importance since we believe Spanish may agree to purchase up 
to $20 million in surplus US wheat and other grains with pesetas 
on understanding that this wouid be in addition to fiscal year 1954 
economic aid. Believe Spaniards would agree that pesetas accruing 
to US would be used for base construction and possible telecom- 
munications system supporting bases. Please hold this latter point 
in greatest confidence since we have not discussed with Spaniards. 
We shall be exploring this aspect further with Dr. FitzGerald when 
he arrives Madrid. 

8. JUSMG have seriously considered the time phasing of the 
MDAP aid proposed in paragraphs 1 and 2 above and regards the 
suggested phasing as most realistic appraisal now possible. 
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752.5 MSP/ 11-1253 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Robert W. Barnett of the Office of 
Western European Affairs 







SECRET WasHINGTON, November 12, 1953. 
Subject: Aid to Spain 
Participants: Mr. Nolting—-S/MSA 

Mr. Moreland—S/MSA 

Mr. Moore—RA 

Mr. Jones—WE 

Mr. Barnett—WE 


A meeting took place this afternoon in Mr. Nolting’s office (S/ 
MSA) to establish, subject to Mr. Merchant's (EUR) concurrence, 
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the Department's position on Embassy Madrid's recommendation ' 
regarding programming of U.S. aid to Spain. Discussion proceeded 
from the fact that the United States had declared to the Govern- 
ment of Spain its intent “to provide a total program in the amount 
of $465 million over a period of four years, subject to Congressional 
appropriation.” * There was a consensus that this commitment 
should be fulfilled and that $465 million should continue to be, for 
the four years, the ceiling of aid to which this government is com- 
mitted. There was also a consensus that the new obligaiional au- 
thority necessary to supply this aid could be requested from the 
Congress in two stages, ie. in FY 55 and FY °56, rather than in 
the three stages previously contemplated, provided that the Gov- 
ernment of Spain would be advised appropriately, that appropria- 
tion by the Congress of the United States of funds in FY '55 which 
might be considered disproportionately high for a four year pro- 
gram should not be considered by Spain as indication that the 
United States Government contemplated requests for successive ap- 
propriations in later years which would exceed, in total, the $465 
million total for the four year period. 

This consensus was reached on the basis of Embassy Madrid's 
view that our commitment to Spain would be met by providing an 
additional $239 million whether it be over the next two or the next 
three years, that the Spanish armed forces could absorb equipment 
at the accelerated rate proposed, that the greatest need for econom- 
ic aid to counter the inflationary impact of the base program would 
be in the latter part of FY '54 and all of FY '55, and that the Span- 
ish expectations for economic aid should be met soon in order to 
maintain friendly cooperation in the construction and operation of 
joint military facilities. Account was also taken of the fact that De- 
fense and FOA are understood to have accepted Embassy Madrid's 
recommendation. 

In view of the desirability of eliminating, if possible, appropria- 
tion requests in FY ‘55 for any economic assistance for the Title I 
area, it was considered important that to the extent possible FY ‘55 
aid for Spain should cover imports which could be justified, within 
the framework of a Defense foreign aid Title, as covering items di- 
rectly related to military need. This might be possible if such im- 
ports were common use items, transportation equipment, industrial 
items for the munitions industry, other items related to the needs 
of the Spanish defense establishment, or McClellan Amendment 





'The recommendation under reference was contained in telegram 33) from 
Madrid, Oct. 22, supra 
2 The declaration cited here was contained in Document 904 
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types of agricultural commodities. * It was the opinion of WE that 
Spanish imports under the comtemplated $30 million economic aid 
for FY ‘55 could all qualify under this definition, even though 
items are being procured under the $85 million program for FY °54 
which do not. 

It was, accordingly, agreed that Embassy Madrid's recommenda- 
tion should be accepted by the Department, subject to Mr. Mer- 
chant’s approval, and that Embassy Madrid should, with Defense- 
FOA concurrence, be informed, and instructed to advise the Gov- 
ernment of Spain. * 





* The McClelian Amendment was Section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
P. L. 83-118 (67 Stat. 152), July 16, 1953. It authorized the use of between $100 mil- 
lion and $250 million of military aid funds for financing the purchase by foreign 
countries of surplus agricultural commodities. 

* The Embassy in Spain was informed of the decision in telegram 411 to Madrid, 
Nov. 20. (752.5 MSP/ 10-2253) 
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S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 72 Series 
Memorandum by the Acting Secretary of State to the Executive 
Secretary of the National Security Council (Lay) ' 
SECRET WASHINGTON, February 15, 1954. 


Tuirp Procress Report on “Unrrep States Pouicy Towarp 
Spain” (NSC 72/4 ? Supersepep sy NSC 72/6 * on June 28. 1951) 


[Here follows Part I, a seven-page summary of the base negotia- 
tions. | 





' This memorandum underwent a lengthy process of revision prior to submission 
in its present form to the National Security Council. It was initially drafted in the 
Office of Western European Affairs as a status report on the negotiations as of May 
20, 1953. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 72 Series) It was revised effective Sept. 
26, 1953, to take account of the conclusion of the negotiations. (711.56352/9-2653) By 
the time of its submission to Lay on Jan. 26, 1954, it had been drastically reduced in 
size. Because the report did not include in that form an evaluation of the progress 
made by the United States in attaining its objectives as outlined by NSC 72/6, it 
was returned to the Department of State on Jan. 27 for completion. The result was 
this paper, which was presented to the National Security Council at the Mar. 11 
meeting. During the course of that meeting, the NSC reaffirmed the goals of NSC 
72/6 as stated in this report, but did so only pending “review by the Planning Board 
of this policy.” (Memorandum of discussion at the 188th meeting of the National Se- 
curity Council, Mar. 11, 1954; Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman 
file) 

* For the text of NSC 72/4, Feb. 1, 1951, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 
1, p. 789 

* For the text of NSC 72/6, June 27, 1951, see idid., p. 820 
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EVALUATION 


The first two national security objectives of US. policy toward 
Spain, as stated in NSC 72/6 of June 28, 1951, are: 


(1) to develop urgently the military potentialities of Spain's stra- 
Pp OGnyes pares for the common defense of the NAT area; 


~ ee ee a ey a ee 
defense, not solely for the defense of the Iberian peninsula. 


These objectives are being successfully accomplished under the 
terms of the agreements signed on September 26, 1953. * In accord- 
ance with these two objectives, the agreements provide for the de- 
velopment of a program covering the joint use of Spanish air and 
naval facilities and the extension of appropriate economic and mili- 
tary end-item assistance to support the program of military coop 
eration. This program, which takes full advantage of Spain’s geo- 
graphic position, is designed to contribute to the common defense 
of the NAT area. At the same time the program, which will include 
military equipment essential to the defense of the joint air and 
naval facilities in Spain, will also contribute to strengthening the 
defense of Spain. 

Little or no progress has been made toward the third and fourth 
objectives of NSC 72/6: (3) assisting the Spaniards to improve their 
relations with the NAT nations and (4) obtaining early Spanish 
participation in NATO. Progress toward these two objectives has 
been seriously impeded by the Spanish Government's pursuit, even 
after the signing of the agreements with the US., of policies an- 
tagonistic to the interests of some members of NATO. For example, 
the recent unilateral acts of the Spanish Government with regard 
to Morocco and Gibraltar have, at least temporarily, substantially 
reduced the possibilities of improved relations with France and 
Great Britain. However, it is anticipated that in the long run the 
closer ties between the U.S. and Spain resulting from the agree- 
ments will not only strengthen the military preparedness of the 
NAT area, but also wil! facilitate the progressive improvement of 
Spain's relations with tne Western European community and 
Spain's eventual participation in NATO. 

While substantial progress is being made in fulfilling the first 
two objectives of NSC 72/6, it is considered that they still consti- 
tute appropriate and desirable goals of U.S. policy toward Spain. It 
is believed that the third and fourth objectives of NSC 72/6 also 











* For a summary of these agreements, see Document 907 
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continue to be appropriate and desirable policy goals. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the NSC confirm these four objectives as 
US. policy goals with respect to Spain. 

W. B. Smrrn 





No. 911 
7Th2 5 MSP 16-2952 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Spain ' 


SECRET WasuHincTon, March 19, 1954—7: 12 p. m. 


715. Cotel. Recommendations and comments Embtels 331? and 
345, * regarding division $239 million balance $465 million total aid 
to Spain, used by State, Defense and FOA as basis for recommend- 
ed FY 55 aid program for Spain. However, view reduced size total 
FY 55 foreign aid program finally established by Executive Branch, 
Spanish aid program of magnitude originally recommended for FY 
55 no longer feasible. Foreign air program now being prepared for 
submission Congress will therefore include $104 million for Spain 
for FY 55—$30 million economic aid, $74 million military aid. May 
of course be necessary change these amounts depending on final 
action by Congress or as result changed conditions affecting foreign 
aid program. 

Pursuant your letter September 24* to Foreign Minister you 
may advise Spanish authorities in your discretion. * 

DULLES 





' Drafted by Dunham and cleared with Moreland, FitzGerald, Anderson, and 
Jones 

? Document 908 

* Telegram 345 from Madrid, Oct. 29. elaborated on the arguments made in tele- 
gram 331. (752.5 MSP/ 10-2953) 

* Document 904 

* Dunn confirmed in telegram 691 from Madrid, Mar. 26, that he had informed 
Martin Artajo of the reduced amounts of aid available for Spain in fiscal year 1955 
(752.5 MSP /3-2654) 
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POA telegram file it W-150 Madred Tousio Telegram 


The Director of the United States Operations Mission in Spain 
(Williams) to the Foreign Operations Administration 


CONFIDENTIAL Mapaip, March 23, 1954—6 p.m. 
PRIORITY 

Tousfo 167. Reference: Usfoto 169.' Paradoxically first year US 
aid Spain, ie., fiscal year 1954, likely witness deterioratior Spain's 
economic position. Some extent situation grows out of tiraing and 
character forces adversely affecting Spanish economy. Seme pre 
cluded preventative or immediate counter-action via aid program. 

Dominant forces were: 

SS Saaenaey Gaere Sens & apere one eater ESS ee 
disastrous effect on wheat crop and electric power supply, latter 
which still persists in sufficient severity to necessitate power cut- 
offs throughout country; and 


severe frosts this winter in south and southwestern Spain; and 
"(© Olive trees likewise suffered frost damage which, while not se 


als, equipment and facilities. 

Event (a) above has or will necessitate foreign exchange outlays 
for wheat imports in following approximate amounts expressed in 
dollars: $52 million, in dollars; $14 million in other foreign ex- 
change; and $20 million in pesetas. ? Thus emergency expenditures 
wheat alone during present fiscal year will exceed, in terms of fi- 
nancial resources, total economic US aid for same period. Reduced 
exports resulting from (b) above seem likely to result in foreign ex- 





‘Dated Mar. 12, this telegram requested that the Mission chief send by cable 
“outstanding examples of achievements” made by the Mission during fiscal year 
1954 for use in Congressional hearings for fiscal year 1955 budget appropriations. 
(FOA telegram files, lot W-131, “Madrid Usfote™) 

*In response to urgent appeals by Williams and Dunn in February and early 
March, the President approved on Mar 12 the allocation of $20 million under the 
terms of Section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 for the emergency purchase 
with pesetas by Spain of surplus American wheat. The $52 million and $14 million 
figures pertained to Spanish purchases made from other sources. Documentation on 
the Spanish-American wheat deal can be found in FOA telegram files, lots W-130, 
“Madrid Tousfo", and W-131, “Madrid Usfoto”, in DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spain”, 
and in Department of State files 852.2311 and 752.2311 
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change losses of a minimum of $30 million. Latest Spanish Govern- 
ment estimate approximately $50 million. 

Such inherent weaknesses in economy as are reflected in: Low 
level of monetary reserves; chronic shortages of industrial raw ma- 
terials; equipment and facilities; persisting electric power shortages 
(even in years of good rainfall); continued heavy absorption avail- 
able investment funds in Government sector; and low per capita 
real income and savings, have not provided much of a cushion 
against adversity. These weaknesses added to by cumbersome and 
restrictive trade controls, which to considerable degree occasioned 
by necessity to balance trade in each and every currency (Spain not 
being member of EPU). Actually somewhat remarkable that Spain 
has managed to maintain at least appearance of slow but continu- 
ing economic development. 

Inflationary pressures steadily increasing in advance of other 
pressures which will result from base construction program. Recent 
substantial wage increases across board, increases in coal, cement 
and steel prices and electricity and railway freight rates can be ex- 
pected to be reflected in increased prices generally, since there has 
been no comparative increase in productivity to offset these added 
costs. 

Spanish Government’s earlier hope that economic aid this year 
would provide prerequisites essential to introduction of some flexi- 
bility and resilience in economy seriously dashed by necessity to 
use large part aid ($30 million in raw materials) not to increasing 
production but rather to maintaining production rates of last year. 

Washington has been kept fully informed of discussions with 
Spanish Government re programming fiscal year 1954 economic 
aid. Process has not been rapid. This stems from (a) fact that FOA 
Madrid has felt this should be done on soundest analysis and sur- 
veys with due weight to all pertinent factors, and (b) lack of famili- 
arity of Spanish of our required procedures and regulations, lack in 
Spanish of essential data, and their long ingrained approach quite 
foreign to that in US generali,. 

Spanish thoroughly familiar nature and amounts US aid to Euro- 
pean and other nations in past and efforts US to dispose of surplus- 
es. Also thoroughly familiar provisions in past for use of counter- 
part as contrasted restricted provisions US/Spanish agreements. 
As already indicated by FOA/Madrid to FOA/ Washington, Spanish 
officials frequently refer to foregoing and also to their seeming rel- 
ative importance to US of direct attainment of military objectives 
rather than building Spanish economy and thus support military 
objectives. 

Convinced of existing good will of Spanish and their high regard 
for US, its peoples and worldwide objectives. Nevertheless many 
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political, economic, and socia! segments and factors present serious 
problems to Spanish interministerial committee and not all such 
segments and fectors wholly in accord recent US/Spanish agree- 
ments. - 

Can feel some restiveness, doubts and disappointments in Span- 
ish. Fact that unwarranted is not complete answer. This points to 
fact continuing efficacy US military objectives in Spain inextrica- 
bly interwoven with maintenance existing good will and apprecia- 
tion by Spanish of US efforts which in part will be measured by 
attitude US as expressed in aid toward building Spanish economy. 

In light foregoing Department's Cotel 715* poses very real and 
urgent problems. It is recalled the $30 million figure for fiscal year 
1955 first suggested Embtel 331 October 22, 1953* dispatched 
before Williams’ arrival Madrid. This stated “whether or not it will 
be possible with the $85 million economic aid provided this year to- 
gether with the $30 million proposed above for fiscal year 1955 to 
provide adequate defense support for US objectives, including the 
preservation of economic stability, it is not now possible to say. 
Certainly, however, it can be said that this amount should be re- 
garded as an absolute minimum’. Same telegram further stated 
“an amount in excess of that proposed above could readily be justi- 
fied on purely economic grounds but we believe that $30 million 
proposed might suffice to maintain the friendly cooperation neces- 
sary to the construction and operation of the joint military facili- 
ties”. 

Now, six months later, we might still be persuaded that $30 mil- 
lion might suffice to maintain the economic stability and friendly 
cooperation necessary to the construction of the bases, but we are 
firmly persuaded that this minimum will greatly disappoint Span- 
ish even though they have not been led to feel more was to be ex- 
pected. We are firmly persuaded of Spanish reaction adverse to US 
interests if such minimum amount earmarks (1) any part for sur- 
plus commodities or (2) counterpart generated be used for purposes 
other than direct support of economy. Feel that relaxation of 
present counterpart provisions would ease adverse Spanish reac- 
tion and also offer surest way of bringing aid program home to peo- 
ples of Spain. Small loans to individual farmers and to privately- 
owned smaller industries enabling them to put up 100 percent 
counterpart for such dollar aid as we might provide them seems 
best way of providing direct assistance to those groups which expe- 
rience in other countries has proved most telling. As things now 
stand we can entertain little hope that either the Spanish Govern- 





* Document 908 
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ment which in some quarters inclines toward public control and 
ownership or the private banks which in one way or other control 
most large private companies, will provide the kind of interim local 
financing which most worthy firms or individuals would, even in 
our own country, require. 

Airgram follows today setting forth accomplishments FOA/ 
Madrid fiscal year 1954. * Without detailing feel major accomplish- 
ment establishment such relationship between FOA/Madrid and 
Spanish officials influential businessman as to convince latter of 
our integrity, intentions, interest in Spain and in use available eco- 
nomic aid funds for purposes which will best strengthen Spanish 
economy and improve conditions of mass Spanish people. Inculca- 
tion of such feeling in Spanish makes reasonably possible securing 
essential data and we sense increasing willingness of Spanish to 
seek advice and to respect methods of FOA/ Madrid. 

Have discussed foregoing with Ambassador and he concurs. 

WILLIAMS 





* Not further identified. 





No. 913 
752.5 MSP 4-254 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Maprip, April 2, 1954—8 p. m. 
PRIORITY 


712. Embtel 691 March 26.' Re Arburua visit.? Following is 
summary of note verbale received from Foreign Ministry requesting 
reconsideration of sum indicated to be requesied from Congress for 
economic: and military aid to Spain fiscal year 1955. 


in summary. Referring to oral information by Embassy to 
Foreign Office men F en gery economic aid figure of $30 
i 


million and military a re of $74 million, total $104 million, 
the Ministry states that, following agreement among Spanish Gov- 





' Telegram 691 reported that Dunn had informed the Spanish Government of the 
information contained in Document 911. (752.5 MSP/3-2654) 

? Minister of Commerce Arburua, Under Secretary of Foreign Economy Arguelles, 
and Under Secretary of Industry Suarez were invited by Stassen on Mar. 20, to visit 
Washington on Apr. 5 for 3 days of informal consultations and an additional period 
of travel to points of interest in the United States. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spain”’) 
The decision to extend the invitation, as expressed in telegram 574 to Madrid, Jan. 
22, was vart of a general policy to “coordinate foreign official visits for this year, 
keeping them within reasonable limits with appropriate distribution among friendly 
nations.” (611.52/1-2254) 


‘shel aie a 
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ernment, it desires to set forth reasons, its judgment, which require 
an increase in aid figures indicated. Agreements signed between 
Spain and US September 26, 1953 have as objective incorporation 
Spain into defensive organization of West on terms full effective- 
ness. For this purpose is indispensable establish national economic 
potential on level corresponding to defense objectives, especially 
when sound political and psychological base exists. 

Embassy aware extremely difficult economic conditions existing 
Spain during last 8 years and only extraordinary effort of will of 
Spanish people has permitted maintenance of country in arg A 
ical and political situation lending itself to defense of 
only general circumstances following post war have served to limit 
economic development Spain, but also more rapid recuperation of 
neighboring countries as result of generous financial aid of US, 
which has contributed to imbalance between economy of Spain and 
progress experienced by neighboring countries. Unnecessary to 
dilate on details real necessities Spanish economy but limiting such 
only to those which constitute specific base for military defensive 
capacity, e.g. munitions production, electrical energy, cement, iron, 
steel, means of communications etc. Government of US well in- 
formed regarding details and would appear certain no doubt may 
exist with regard to disparity between suggested aid figure of $74 
million and aid which Spanish economy requires in order to reach 
minimum level of recuperation during next year. Spanish Govern- 
ment also believes it desirable have in mind for political and stra- 
tegic reasons necessity for accelerating in all ways possible Spanish 
military preparation. 

There are other circumstantial conditions which must also be 
kept in mind relative to 1954-1955 as affecting Spanish economic 
position. These are the unforeseeable reduction Spanish foreign 
trade during current year as result adverse weather conditions and 
consequent necessity mass imports of cereals and on other hand 
large reduction foreign exc earnings owing reduction export 
citrus fruits following freeze, of which US Embassy is well aware. 
Drain on economy as result of foregoing causes amount to more 
than $100 million for cereal _ rchases and $60 million loss citrus 
exports, expressed in dollars. This considerable loss reduces greatly 
possibilities for recuperation our economy during next year and as 
result military defensive capacity of country. 

Ministry states its perfect comprehension American point of view 
as made public vith regard to development of foreign trade instead 
of aid as means of re-established economies and — potential 
but points out that where in this criterion is eminent g justified 
when applied countries which have enjoyed pe US aid, it is 
not applicable to Spain which needs recoup lost time in benefit of 
strategic and ideological principles which constitute base of agree- 
ment Anmved Spain and US. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs requests Embassy to convey to ad- 
ministration urgent necessity for considerable increase in aid sums 
which have been indicated in principle as the amount of financial 
aid for next year and expresses appreciation for any steps that may 
be taken towards that end. End summary. 


DUNN 
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No. 914 
752.5 MSP 4-954 Telegram 
The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL 
PRIORITY Maprip, April 9, 1954—7 p. m. 

730. Please pass to FOA and Williams. Reference: (a) Tousfo 
169;' (b) FOA/Washington memorandum Ringer to FitzGerald, 
March 29, ? copy to Dunham. Since NSC planning board scheduled 
consider progress Spanish program April 12, believe following 
views might be helpful as representing unanimous opinion of both 
Embassy and FOA here. 

When ultimate congressional decisions make necessary public 
announcement of any FY 1955 aid figure less than for current FY, 
Spanish Government will be faced with disappointment both from 
public opinion and among its own officials themselves who have 
been unduly optimistic re amount US aid forthcoming. This reac- 
tion might well lead to less effective cooperation in carrying out. of 
our Spanish program although there is no reason to believe at this 
point that Spanish Government will not live up to the letter of 
their agreement. Therefore, implementation of recommendations 
Tousfo 169 as reflected in reference (b), or similar devices for in- 
creasing “effective” economic aid would appear not only desirable 
but advisable if we wish to insure full effectiveness US program in 
Spain. 

Believe such program might strengthen hand within Spanish 
Government of supporters of liberalization of economic policies 
which over long run is best avenue to increased foreign private in- 
vestment and trade so vitally necessary here. Unless this element 
encouraged possible that forces which desire more government con- 
trol may emerge even stronger. 

DUNN 





' Dated Mar. 25, this telegram urged the appropriation of more than $30 million 
for economic aid to Spain for fiscal year 1955, and, if this was not possible, to use 
the counterpart funds generated by whatever was appropriated for economic pur- 
poses, as opposed to base construction, in order to increase the effective level of eco 
nomic aid. (FOA telegram files, lot W-130, “Madrid Tousfo”) 

® Not further identified. 
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No. 915 
DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spin” 


Record of Meetings Between the Spanish Minister of Commerce and 
Certain United States Representatives, Washington, April 1954 * 


Discussions oF Spanish Minister or Commerce WirH US. 
OFFICIALS 


1. This report summarizes the main points made by the Spanish, 
and reactions thereto of US. officials, during the meetings which I 
attended. These included meetings with the following US. officials: 


Under Secretary Smith and Assistant Secretaries Merchan 
and Waugh of the Department of State; * 

Secretary of Defense Wilson; 

Under Secretary Burgess of the Treasury Department; 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Smith of the Commerce Depart- 


ment; 
Assistant Secretary Davis of the Department of Agriculture; 
Director of — Operations Stassen and Deputy Director 
for Operations FitzGerald of FOA; and 


Managing Director Edgerton of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 


2. The Spanish Minister of Commerce and the Under Secretaries 
of Foreign Economy and Industry were present at each session, 
except that the Minister was not present at the meeting with the 
Deputy Director for Operations of FOA. The Spanish group also 
had meetings with the President of the United States * and the 
Secretary of Commerce, at which I was not present. 

3. The remarks made by the Minister of Commerce at each of 
these sessions were substantially the same. He invariably began by 
expressing appreciation at the opportunity to meet with US. offi- 
cials, and referred to the pleasure of the Spanish Government and 
of General Franco at his having received this invitation. He then 
stated that it was not his desire to create problems and difficulties 
for us, but that he was anxious to explain to us the economic facts 
and difficulties which confront Spain. He then proceeded to review 
Spain's economic situation and recent developments and problems. 





* Copies of this paper, which was drafted by Gulick on Apr. 12, were transmitted 
to Stassen and to Ambassador Dunn in Madrid. 

2 A record of the conversation under reference, dated Apr. 6 and drafted by Jones, 
is in file 752.13/4-654. 

* No record of this conversation has been found in Department of State files. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum by Gulick to Coleman, Mar. 31, the interview with the 
President was intended to be “a matter of courtesy only.” The meeting took place 
on Apr. 7 at 11 a. m. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spain”) 
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The detail varied considerably from session to session, but the gen- 
eral points made were always approximately the same. 

4. The main facts and conditions which he mentioned at one or 
more of the sessions were as follows: 


a. He laid great stress upon the achievement during the two plus 

ears that he has been Minister in restoring financial stability, ar- 
resting inflation and reducing internal controls and rationing. 

b. He stated that liberalization of foreign transactions was not 
yet possible, however, because Spain has a structural balance of 
payments deficit which can only be controlled by controls on for- 
eign trade. 

c. Spain has largely been able to suppress the black market in 
pesetas, e.g., in Tangier, by mobilizing tourist and remittance earn- 
ings through giving an especially favorable exchange rate for such 
earnings, and eliminating the practice of licensing cotton imports 
sin divisas. 

d. Tie peseety import requirements which Spain must meet with 
its available foreign exchange earnings are, first, necessary food for 
its people; second, necessary raw materials for industry; third, in- 
dustrial expansion, icularly in the field of utilities and services 
for industry generally, such as electricity and transport, and, final- 
ly, military production. 

e. The disruption of production and depletion of reserves duri 
the Civil War and subsequent economic dislocation have preven 
Spain from making any substantial progress since then because of 
the inability to do more than provide the necessary food for the 
people and raw materials to some extent for ~yy 

f. During the current year Spain had ho to be able, having 
achieved financial stability and elimina internal controls, to 

with its very urgently needed development programs and 
iberalize foreign trade controls. 

g. However, the adverse effect of the drought and consequent ab- 
normal grain import requirements, and the freeze and consequent 
diminution of normal exchange earnings, has more than offset the 
availability of FOA aid and greatly limited Spain's ability to pro- 
ceed with its development programs. Spain has had to purchase 1.4 
million metric tons of grain this year (including the 300,000 tons to 
be purchased from with pesetas *) representing an exchange 
drain of about $90 million equivalent, a large portion of which is in 
dollars. The loss of oranges from the freeze is estimated at 500,000- 
600,000 tons, compared to the 1.2 million which had been expected, 
and 400,000 from the one million tons which was achieved in 1953. 
It is estimated that the loss of excha earnings involved will be 
approximately $50-$60 million equivalent. These losses have al- 
ready resulted in reductions in Spanish imports from France, Ger- 
many and other countries to which oranges are Spain’s main 
export. 

. The average peseta exchange rate for exports over the past 
year had been about 33-35 to the dollar. This represents in fact a 
substantial strengthening compared to 1949, wnen much of Spain's 





* For additional information on this purchase, see footnote 2, Document 912. 
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trade was carried on under compensation accounts. The implicit 
rate reflected in these compensation transactions was often as high 
as 120 pesetas to the dollar. Arburua ended compensation accounts 
because of the demoralizing effect of transactions at indefinite ex- 
change rates upon the internal price structure and foreign trade 
generally. 

i. As to the danger of inflation, particularly with respect to the 
recently granted wage increases of 30-35 per cent, the Minister was 
confident that only limited price readjustments would result. In 
particular, he was certain that it would be possible to avoid in- 
creases in the prices of bread, oil, footwear and cotton textile cloth- 
ing, which are the main items in the basic cost of living of the 
working population. 

j. Spain is most anxious to stabilize its currency, liberalize trade 
and in particular to serve foreign investment in the country in 
order to encourage further investment along the lines accepted in 
the Economic Aid Agreement. However, its ability to do these 
things depends upon its foreign exchange position, which continues 
extremely tight. Until Spain is in a better position on foreign ex- 
change, it would not be practical for it to take substantial steps to 
liberalize further. 

k. Spain’s ability to proceed with the economic development, 
which is desperately needed by its people and which its people 
expect to flow from the recent agreements, depends upon its finan- 
cial resources, both foreign exchange and internal. Spain's ability 
to finance internal expenditures is severely limited because of its 
unwillingness to disturb the financial stability, recently achieved, 
by further inflationary credit expansion. 

|. Spain’s foreign exchange commitments at short term (3-6 
months credits) amount to $100-$120 million, and its longer term 
commitments (6 months to 3 or 4 years) total $130 million. Over 
the last year the long term commitments have somewhat increased 
and the short term ones are relatively unchanged. 


5. When it came to requested action by us, the Spanish were ex- 
tremely cautious and modest in their demands. The Minister in- 
variably repeated that Spain had no desire to be a burden and that 
they were well aware of the many commitments of the U.S. He 
stated that the Government of Spain would continue to cooperate 
fully in our joint programs, regardless of what might be done with 
respect to US. aid to Spain, and that the government would contin- 
ue to push ahead with its development programs as fast as it could, 
whatever was provided in the way of aid. They made it clear, how- 
ever, that they very much hoped that the U.S. would be able to see 
its way, particularly in view of the economic misfortunes which 
have befallen Spain during the past year, to increase the amount of 
aid furnished, particularly economic aid, and to make available ad- 
ditional counterpart, specifically the counterpart of FY 1955 eco- 
nomic aid, for general economic development purposes. The Minis- 
ter also emphasized that Spain would like to continue to procure 
surpius agricultural commodities against peseta payment, mention- 
ing specifically corn, soybean oil, perhaps more wheat and cotton. 
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In talking to the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, however, he 
stated quite positively that the exchange rate arranged on the $20 
million wheat purchase was accepted only as an exceptional matter 
in this case because of the urgency of the situation and the Spanish 
recognition of the difficulty of working out the transaction. The 
Minister made clear on a number of occasions that the rate of ex- 
change which he would hope increasingly to point toward for a uni- 
fied Spanish rate with respect to imports and exports would lie in 
the 33-35 pesetas to the dollar range. 

6. The US. officials talking to the Spanish named the following 
important points: 


a. Dollar aid grants are generally declining, and it will be diffi- 
cult to increase such aid above the illustrative figure of which the 
Spanish have been informed. The Deputy Director for Operations 
of FOA said explicitly that his own opinion was that it would be 
undesirable to attempt to modify the illustrative figure during the 
course of Congressional consideration of the program. Several offi- 
cials stated that some flexibility might be expected in the foreign 
aid program after Congressional action, and that the Spanish situa- 
tion would be closely considered along with those of all other ap- 
propriate countries before final aid allocations were made. Both the 
Director for Foreign Operations ana the Deputy Director for Oper- 
ations of FOA urged the Spanish to present additional factua) in- 
formation with respect to Spain's economic situation, prospects and 
plans, particularly as to foreign exchange availabilities and re- 
quirements. 

b. With respect tc possible availabilities of surplus U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities, everyone made clear to the Spanish that much 
depended upon the form which any legislation which may emerge 
would take. On the whole, however, they were given considerable 
encouragement that some program of this character would be 
available during FY 1955. 

c. The possibility of guarantees of private credit or of direct 
Export-Import Bank credit to Spanish concerns or U.S. suppliers 
was mentioned by the Under Secretary of State and the Managing 
Director of the Export-Import Bank, and discussed at some length. 


No. 916 
Spanish Desk files lot * D344. Agreemente—General 1954 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (Stassen) 


Wasninoton, April 20, 1954. 
1. Both Mr. Stassen and the Minister ' expressed great pleasure 
that the visit had been possible because of the better mutual un- 


' The Spanish party returned to Washington on Apr. 19 after having completed 
an 11-day tour of Chicago, Detroit, and New York 
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derstanding which was facilitated by direct personal contacts, and 
expressed the hope that continued visits and meetings between 
US. and Spanish officials in both Spain and the U.S. would follow. 

2. The Minister explained that, as he had pointed out at the first 
meeting with Mr. Stassen, he had not come to America to make 
specific demands, but that he had wanted to make us aware of 
Spain's economic needs. 

3. Mr. Stassen said that he fully understood the Minister's posi- 
tion in this regard. He stated that we recognize that it is important 
for the countries with which we have close military and political 
relations to (xe successful economically. The illustrative economic 
aid figure which is included in our Congressional material was de- 
veloped before the full effect of last year's drought was known to 
us and before the freeze had occurred. In the light of the informa- 
tion which the Minister presented, and which has come to us from 
other sources, he considered that we would want to find a way to 
provide some additional assistance. As to *he amount and manner 
in which this might be done, it would have to be considered by all 
the agencies concerned in the light of Congressional action on the 
mutual security appropriation and other legislation. An agricultur- 
al surplus disposal program is one possibility. Specific programs 
would develop over a period of time during the coming year. 

4. Minister Arburua mentioned the following specific measures 
which he thought might be helpful: (a) additional aid; (b) surplus 
commodity programs (the Minister re-emphasized that he consid- 
ered the 42.5 pesetas to the dollar exchange rate included in the 
wheat transaction highly exceptional and not acceptable as a prece- 
dent); (c) relaxation of the agreement whereby counterpart is used 
for base construction, and (d) financing of defense support transpor- 
tation facilities and defense production facilities from military aid 
rather than economic aid funds. 

5. Commenting on 4 (d) above, Mr. Stassen said that he did not 
consider it desirable to supplement the economic assistance by re- 
duction of military aid; that both were related end important. Min- 
ister Arburua indicated agreement. 

6. The Minister stated that he had not actively explored the 
question of credit, eg., with the Export Import Bank, because 
Spain is already burdened with a heavy schedule of loan repay- 
ments over the next 5 to 7 years. He mentioned a figure of $150 
million. He indicated, however, that it would be possible to under- 
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take obligations over a longer period in connection with aid financ- 
ing of projects. 


No. 917 
Em nhowes Lapras Basen thoers pager Whormar fie 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 201st Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Wednesday, June 9, 1954" 


TOP SECRET  &EYES ONLY 

There were present at the 20lst Meeting of the Council the Presi- 
dent of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the 
United States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; the 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration; and the Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were Mr. Tuttle for the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Atcorney General (for Items | and 
2, the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce (for 
Item 1); the Director, Bureau of the Budet; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission (for items 2, 3, 6 ard 7), the Acting Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator (for Items 2 and 3), Assistant Attorney 
General Barnes (for Item 1); the Secretary of the Army; Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Murray (for Item 1); Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Wormser (for Item 1); the Under Secretary of the Navy; 
Robert Amory, Jr.. Central Intelligence Agency; the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the As- 
sistant to the President; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the 
President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the White House 
Staff Secretary; the NSC Representative on Internal Security; the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, 
NSC. 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of items 1-4, national petroleum policy, 
organizational arrangements for continental defense, proposal for 
an international moratorium on future tests of nuclear weapons, 
and a report on the Indochina situation. | 





' Drafted by Gleason on June 10 
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5. United States Policy Toward Spain (NSC 5418; * Memo for NSC 
from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated June 1, 1954 % 
Mr. Cutler gave the Council a lengthy briefing on the Planning 
Board report, pointing out the various areas of disagreement 
With respect to one such disagreement—namely, the degree of 
inflationary impact on the Spanish economy which would be occa- 
sioned by the expenditures for the U.S. base program—Secretary 
Dulles pointed out that the velocity of money was more significant 
than the amount, and he doubted whether any safe prediction 
cold be made. 


» 


The National Security Council: 


a. Adoptec the statement of policy contained in NSC 5418, sub- 
ject to the following amendments: 


(1) Paragraph 4: Revise the last two sentences to read: 


“Of these elements, the most important is the Army, which is 
firmly under Franco's control. Its prestige will be further 
strengthened by ‘he U.S. aid and base programs.” 


(2) Paragreph £ Delete the bracketed phrase and the foot- 
note theretc, and : ‘ubstitute “cannot now be estimated”. 
(3) Paragraph 7: Revise to read as follows: 


In the event of Franco's death, a successor regime com- 
"aad of the same elements would probably attempt to con- 
tinue the main outlines of his internal and external policies. 
It seems likely that such a successor regime would be able to 
preserve stability, though not to the same degree which now 
exists in Spain. However, a st le for power might devel- 
op, with results which cannot now be estimated.” 


(4) Pa 14: Insert, after “geographic position’, the 
words “ its armed forces’. 

(5) Paragraph 16: Delete subparagraph c. 

(6) Paragraph 18: Revise subparagraph b to read as follows in 
lieu of the alternative proposals: 





* As a result of the Mar. 1! decision by the NSC to undertake a review of NSC 72/6 
(see footnote |, Document 910), the NSC Planning Board scheduled a discussion of 
policy toward Spain for its Apr. 12 meeting and requested that the Department of 
State submit prior to that date a draft NSC Staff Study and a draft policy statement 
as the basis for discussion. (Spanish Desk files, lot 59 D 108, “NSC Reports’) By late 
March, Dunham had completed the two drafts which, after undergoing revisions as 
a result of the Planning Board discussions, emerged essentially intact as NSC 541% 
on May 14. (8/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5418 Series) Initially scheduled to 
come before the NSC on May 28, then June 3, it was finally discussed at the June 9 
meeting 

*This memorandum transmitted to the NSC the dissenting views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff regarding NSC 5418. (8/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5418 Series) 
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“b. To develop forces which will increase Spain's capability 
y to defend the Iberian pen.nsula, including defense 
of US. aon Spanish bases.” 


(7) wh 19: Delete, and reaumber the remaining para- 
graphs y. 

b. Noted that the President has decided that, for the time being 

under present conditions, military end-item assistance to Spain 

should be extended on the basis that, in general, NATO time- 


phased commitments will continue to have priority for US. aid and 
matériel under the NAT and MDAP. 


Note: NSC 5418, as amended, approved by the President; referred 
to the Operations Coordinating Board as the coordinating agency 
designated by the President; and circulated as NSC 5418/1. * 

{Here follows discussion of items 6-8, United States policy toward 
Yugoslavia, survey of conditions in Southeast Asia, and review of 
the status of NSC projects as of June 1, 1954.) 





* Infra 





No. 918 
8/S- NSC files, lot 68 D 351, NSC 141% Series 


Statement of Policy by the National Security Councii ' 


TOP SECRET [Wasninoton,} June 10, 1954. 
NSC 5418/1 


U. 8. Pourcy Towarp Spain 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
1. Spain’s strategic geographic location is extremely important to 
the immediate defense of Western Europe and the Middle East and 
to the security of the NATO area and of the United States. 


a. Spain constitutes an important addition to the world wide base 
aneee from which US. strategic air forces can launch operations 
against major aggression. 

b. The use of military facilities in Spain makes possible control of 
the straits of Gibraltar and the Western Mediterranean, and 
vides wider dispersal of bases for the conduct of offensive or 
sive operations. 





' This policy statement was a revision of NSC 5418 (see the memorandurt. of die 
cussion, supra) In addition to the policy statement, NSC 5418/1 included a covering 
memorandum, dated June 10, by Lay, a financial appendix, the NSC Staff Study, an 
annex summarizing the base and related agreements, and a map of Spain 
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military forces operating from Spain can influ- 

ili i, ee ee ee eee 
cluding all the Mediterranean, the Eastern sections of the North 
ic Ocean routes, Northwest Africa, and all of 


0 tinge thee ys 


2 meee «on its cooperation is 

t of view if NATO is to be prepared 

opp attack. Moreover, the use by the 
i facilities in Spain is of major importance in order 
y discharge most efiectively its assigned role in 


United States and Spain on 
development and use by the 
in Spain , and the strengthen ing of Spain's 


defense of Western Europe and to the security of the NATO area. 

3. To support this program of military cooperation with Spain, 
the U.S. informed the Spanish Government at the time the agree- 
ments were signed that, with respect to the aid envisaged by the 
agreements, the United States intended to provide a total program 
in the amount of $465 million over a period of four years, subject to 
Congressional appropriations. The Spanish Government was also 
informally given to understand that approximately $350 million 
would be allocated to military aid, leaving $115 million for econom- 
ic and technical assistance. As the funds for military aid will equip 
considerably smaller forces than the Spanish desire, and as the 
funds for economic aid will be completely obligated before the end 
of FY 55, it can be anticipated that after FY 55 Spain will request 
assistance in addition to the $465 million total. 

4. Spain (nominally a monarchy but without king or regent) is an 
authoritarian state with the strength and stability of the regime 
due in large part to General Franco's dominant position. The gov- 
ernment derives its support principally from the Army, the 
Church, the landed and business interests and the Falange Party. 
Of these elements, the most important is the Army, which is firmiy 
under Franco's control. Its prestige will be further strengthened by 
the US. aid and base programs. 

5. Although the threat of popular unrest over living conditions 
which developed in the spring of 1951 has lessened, the major do 
mestic problem of the government continues to be one of satisfying 





* Por « more detailed summary of the Defense, Economic Aid, and Muwual De 
fense Assistance Agreements, see Annex [Footnote in the source text The annex is 
not printed here but for informa‘ion on the agreements, see Document 907 | 
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the requirements of the Spanish people with regard to their stand- 
ard of living, which is lower than that of any other Western Euro- 
pean country except Portugal. The Government's position has been 
strengthened by irternational developments, particularly the sign- 
ing of the Concordat with the Vatican (August 27, 1953) and the 
signing of military and economic agreements with the U.S. In the 
eyes of many Spaniards these agreements brought increased inter- 
national prestige and the hope of individual economic gain. Fur- 
thermore the organized clandestine non-communist opposition, al- 
ready weakened by police action, was further discouraged by what 
was regarded as an alliance with the United States, to which the 
opposition had looked for ultimate fulfillment of its political aspira- 
tions. Consequently, the position of the government of General 
Franco is probably stronger than at any time since 1940, and there 
is at the present time no effective alternative to the existing Span- 
ish Governmeni. 

6. If the agricultural sector of the economy is not hampered by 
prolonged drought, the Spanish economy as a whole will probably 
show moderate improvement over the next few years. The U.S. eco- 
nomic aid and base program will help bring about moderate in- 
creases in industrial and agricultural production. The inflationary 
impact of the program cannot now be estimated. However, it is un- 
likely that there will be any substantial progress toward remedying 
Spain’s basic economic weaknesses. The economy will remain for 
many years generally backward, with a low level of living for the 
vast majority of the people. 

7. In the event of Franco’s death, a successor regime composed of 
the same elements would probably attempt to continue the main 
outlines of his internal and external policies. It seems likely that 
such a successor regime would be able to preserve stability, though 
not to the same degree which now exists in Spain. However, a 
struggle for power might develop, with results which cannot now 
be estimated. 

8. The program of U.S.-Spanish military cooperation has received 
wide public support in the United States. Nevertheless important 
non-communist elements in Western Europe and, to a lesser extent 
in the United States, still remain hostile to the Spanish Govern- 
ment and feel that the United States should now exert pressure to 
force changes in the Spanish political system in order to bring 
about such democratic freedoms as free trade unions, freedom of 
religion, assembly, the press, etc. 

9. U.S. relations with Spain must be guided by the fact that the 
United States will have to cooperate closely with the government 
of Franco in order to insure effective implementation of military 
arrangements of great value to U.S. security. The United States 
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must endeavor to avoid any identification with the policies of the 
Spanish Government not required for the effective implementation 
of these arrangements. While continuing to use its influence to per- 
suade Spain to follow policies consonant with US. interests, it is 
important that the United States avoid steps that could be inter- 
preted as an attempt to interfere in Spanish internal affairs. Such 
steps would be regarded by the Spanish Government as a threat to 
its security and would be considered by most Spaniards, who retain 
en historical xenophobia, as foreign interference in their affairs. 
The fundamental basis of cooperation, on which successful execu- 
tion of the new arrangements depends would thus be jeopardized if 
not destroyed. 

10. The primary interests of the United States with respect to 
Spain lie in (a) the success of the U.S.-Spanish program of military, 
economic and technical cooperation, with emphasis on the develop- 
ment and security of U.S. bases in Spain, (b) the improvement of 
relations between Spain and the NAT nations in order to tie Spain 
as closely as possible io Western plans for regional defense and to 
obtain Spanish participation in NATO at an appropriate time, and 
(c) the continued internal stability and non-communist orie:.tation 
of Spain. 

11. However, the reluctance of some NATO members to deal 
with Spain as an ally, the strained relations between Spain and 
France and Great Br.tain as well as Spain’s distrust of multilateral 
organizations and accords for collective security, and particularly 
its lack of faith in some members of NATO, will make close Span- 
ish association with the Western defense system and eventual 
Spanish participation in NATO difficult to achieve. 

12. The U.S.-Spanish Agreements represent an important change 
from the post-World War II years when Spain was largely isolated. 
By signing these agreements, Spain recognized the desirability of a 
degree of cooperation in the interest of collective security. In the 
eyes of the Spanish Government, this newly-adopted concept of 
international cooperation is for the purpose of strengthening Spain 
nationally and is limited mainly to bilateral collaboration with the 
United States and Portugal. Spain does not feel called upon to 
align herself closely with other leading members of NATO such as 
Great Britain and France. There are no indications—indeed, there 
are signs to the contrary—that the Spanish Government has been 
moved to accept the underlying aims of the North Atlantic Pact or 
of the European Defense Community. However, in time of general 
war, Franco would almost certainly permit the United Staes to use 
bases in Spain. 

13. Spain is not a member of the UN, having been barred from 
membership by UN resolutions in 1946 although it has become an 
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active member of many of the UN specialized agencies since one of 
these resolutions was modified in 1950. Spain would probably apply 
for UN membership whenever it felt assured of support by a major- 
ity of the Western nations, even though it would be barred by a 
Soviet veto. The U.S. has advised the Spanish Government on two 
occasions that it would support Spain’s application. 


14. Development and use of the military potentialities of Spain’s 
strategic geographic position and of its armed forces for the 
common defense of the West. 

15. Increased understanding on the part of the Spaniards of the 
importance of the concept of collective security and international 
political and economic cooperation. 

16. Improvement of relations between Spain and the NATO na- 
tions in order: 

a. To tie Spain as closely as possible to Western plans for region- 
al defense 


b. To achieve a cooperative Spanish attitude toward th objec- 
tives of the NAT. 


17. Continuation of Spanish internal stability, non-communist 
orientation, and close relations with the United States. 
COURSES OF ACTION 
18. Provide appropriate military, economic, and technical assist- 


b. To develop forces which will increase Spain’s 
mostly to asad the Parton toninnain tndaling Odes ¢ 
occupied Spanish bases. 


19. Implement the economic aid, military aid and base develop- 
ment programs in such a manner as best to support U.S. objectives 
in Spain while, insofar as practicable, avoiding adversely affecting 
Spain’s economy. 

20. Utilize the unique US. relationship with Spain to promote 
closer cooperation between Spain and our NATO allies. 

21. a. Endeavor to avoid any identification with the policies of 
the Spanish Government not required for the effective implementa- 
tion of the U.S.-Spanish agreements. 

b. Continue to use U.S. influence to persuade Spain t» adopt poli- 
cies consonant with U.S. interests, but avoid steps that :ould be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to interfere in Spanish internal affairs. 
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22. Support Spanish participation in international economic and 


understanding and of US. foreign 
=e particularly the yo defense ef- 


Ports of the West 
of the Western nations. 

b. more active and closer Spanish association with 
the Western European community of nations. 


24. Encourage broader cultural contacts between Americans and 
Spaniards in the interest of building up influences within Spain fa- 
vorable to the attainment of U.S. objectives, including both official 
and privately sponsored programs for an expanded exchange of stu- 
dents, intellectual leaders, military and technical personnel and 


26. Encourage Spanish application for membership in the UN at 
an appropriate time and support that application when presented. 

27. Consult at appropriate times with representatives of the gov- 
ernments allied with the U.S. in NATO about US. policy objectives 
toward Spain. 





No. 919 
Editorial Note 


On June 1, President Eisenhower designated the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board as the agency responsible for coordinating the im- 
plementation of NSC 5418/1. The creation within the OCB of a 
Working Group on Spain, consisting of representatives from the 
Department of Defense (Chairman), the Department of State, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the United States Information Agency, and other agencies 
deemed appropriate by the OCB Executive Officer, was proposed in 
a memorandum by Elmer B. Staats, the OCB Executive Officer, to 
the Operations Coordinating Board Assistants, June 17. (OCB files, 
lot 62 D 430, “Spain, 1954-1955’’) In response to an objection ex- 
pressed in a memorandum, dated August 2, from Elbrick to the 
Under Secretary of State, a new proposal for a Working Group on 
Spain, in which the Department of State representative was desig- 
nated Chairman, was approved on August 2 by the Board Assist- 
ants. (OCB files, lot 62 D 430, “Spain, 1954-1915") Having begun its 
work in late August, the Working Group, with John Wesley Jones, 
the Director of the Office of Western European Affairs, as Chair- 
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man, Brigadier General Dale O. Smith, USAF, as OCB representa- 
tive, Captain Walter D. Innis, USN, as the Department of Defense 
representative, Clarence S. Gulick as the FOA representative, 
Earle O. Titus as the USIA representative, and a CIA representa- 
tive produced in December a draft outline of operations for the im- 
plementation of the NSC policy on Spain. The outline of oper- 
ations, after undergoing three revisions, was finally approved by 
the Board Assistants on January 21, 1955, and by the entire Oper- 
ations Coordinating Board on February 2, 1955. (OCB files, lot 62 D 
430, “Spain, 1954-1955”’) 





No. 920 
711 56852/6-1654: Despatch 


The First Secretary of Embassy in Spain (Terry) to the Department 
of State 


SECRET Maprip, June 16, 1954. 
No. 925 
Ref: CA-6501, May 11, 1954! 
Subject: Implementation of Base Agreement and Related Matters 
The following report was compiled from material prepared and 
submitted by JUSMG, MAAG and the Embassy. It is the under- 
standing of the Embassy that more complete information on purely 
military topics is available to the Department through the lengthy 
Monthly Activities Reports which are submitted regularly to the 
Department of Defense by JUSMG, MAAG, the Director of Con- 
struction, and the Officer in Charge of Construction. 


Summary 

While the Base Program is still in the master planning stage, 
actual construction is anticipated to be undertaken at some sites 
about September of this year. Heavy construction machinery is be- 
ginning to arrive and representatives of the prime contractor have 
established offices in Madrid as have the BuDocks technicians 
charged with supervision of the construction program in Spain. 

Although the basic agreements were signed on September 26, 
1953 there remained a number of technical annexes yet to be 
worked out. For convenience, these are now being known as “Pro- 
cedural Agreements’’, and 4 have been concluded (Enclosures 1, 2, 





' Circular airgram 6501 instructed that a report describing the progress of the im- 
plementation of the 1953 agreements with Spain be submitted from Madrid. 
(711.56352/5-1154) 
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3, and 4*); 9 are currently under discussion between the JUSMG 
and the High General Staff, with others in the process of prepara- 
tion for negotiation. 

Under the MDAP, of approximately $42.3 million dollars pro- 
grammed for the Spanish Army to date, about $5 million dollars of 
matériel actually has been received. Modernization of a large 
number of units of the Spanish Navy is in the active planning 
stage; only token amounts of actual equipment and matériel have 
yet been received. The Air Force program has been sparked by the 
arrival of eight (8) T-33 jet fighter trainer aircraft. Every emphasis 
has been directed to training activities of all three branches of the 
Service. 

Official visits to the U.S. by Lt. General Gallarza, Minister for 
Air, followed closely by a group of high Spanish Army Officers now 
touring U.S. military installations, are expected to contribute to a 
better understanding on the part of the Spanish military, of the 
complex problems involved in coordinating our mutual defense 
effort. Acceptance of U.S. guidance and suggestions in military 
matters appears uniformly satisfactory, and relations between US. 
and Spanish military at all echelons and in all Services is reported 
to be excellent. Broadly speaking, the attitude in Spain toward the 
United States has grown friendlier and more cooperative in the 
eight months since the Agreements were signed. The official Span- 
ish thesis is that the Base Agreements with the U.S. constitute 
Spain’s contribution to Western defense. While the decision com- 
mitting Spain to this action certainly must be considered an aban- 
donment of the illusions of neutrality and at least a limited recog- 
nition of the principle of collective security, the Spanish Govern- 
ment has shown no inclination to accept the multilateral NATO 
defense concept. 

{Here follows a seven-page discussion of detailed measures al- 
ready undertaken in implementing tiie base ag: eement.]} 

(f) Development of Spanish Attitudes toward the United States and 
Western Defense: 

1. Development of Spanish Attitide toward the U.S. 

Since the agreements were signed, the Spanish attitude toward 
the United States, broadly speaking, has been more friendly and 
cooperative than at any time in recent years. This is certainly true 





2 None printed; they were as foliows: Procedural Agreement No. 5: Rules Govern- 
ing the Importance of Matériel to be Used by U.S. Forces in Spain who are charged 
with the Execution of the Agreements Signed with the US. on 26 September 1953; 

; Procedural 


a Meade atiaats, Vor op coment OF tin tats tote Uechednd Aaaeiin toy Son 
ment 907. 
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in official circles, and particularly as regards those elements who 
stand directly to benefit from the accords: the armed services, and 
certain branches of the economy. However, while the average citi- 
zen is well-disposed in principle toward this pact with the most 
powerful nation of the West, there had been a general and of 
course ill-founded expectation that the Agreements would result in 
an immediate improvement in the difficult economic lot of the indi- 
vidual. That such a development has not occurred has produced 
some disillusionment and the feeling that U.S. aid is benefiting 
only the officials of the regime. The position of the Catholic hierar- 
chy, confronted with the prospect of closer relations with a funda- 
mentally liberal and religiously heterogeneous state, continues to 
«+ reserved. The Falange, while it now publicly supports the newly 
' ated Spanish-American understanding, does so with il! grace. 
»4 the other extreme, the reaction of the traditional, but not 
latent, political opposition to the Franco government—the Anar- 
chists, Socialists, and Republicans—has been, insofar as the Embas- 
sy has been able to determine, predominantly adverse, since the 
US. Agreements represent for them, in the first instance, the 
strengthening of a regime to which they are unalterably opposed. 
With respect, finally, to the official governmental attitude, General 
Franco defined this authoritatively in his October 1, 1953 message 
to the Cortes, and has not deviated therefrom since: “If the Spanish 
nation, serving its own interests and those of Western defense, has 
undertaken . . .* to cooperate closely with the United States, it has 
done so maintaining its own ideology intact and within its incor- 
ruptible sovereignty, thus inaugurating a policy of stable friendship 
between our two countries”.* It goes without saying that for the 
regime the Agreements represent a signa! triumph. Now, however, 
that the moment of signature, with the attendant fanfare of self- 
exaltation by the regime has passed into history and the period of 
putting the accords into effect has begun, the Spanish Government 
has made it clear that it is dissatisfied with one aspect of the 
Agreements—the amount of economic aid planned for the future. 
In general, nonetheless, a very favorable atmosphere towards the 
US. exists in Spain today. 

2. Spanish Attitude toward Western Defense 

It is the official Spanish thesis that the base agreement with the 
United States constitutes Spain's contribution to Western defense. 
While this first major military alliance in its modern history repre- 
sents a significant departure for Spain from its past isolationism 





* Ellipsis in the source text. 
* A summary of the speech under reference is in despatch 260 from Madrid, Oct. 
2, 1953. (752.00 (W)/ 10-253) 
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an abandonment of any illusions of neutrality and a degree of rec- 
ognition of the principle of collective security, the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s present concept of international cooperation remains limit- 
ed to the strictly bilateral one of collaboration with the United 
States (and much less importantly, with the Portuguese under the 
Iberian Pact). 

Although General Franco has frequently invoked the important 
role which Spain will now play in Western defense as a result of 
the U.S. Agreements, he has accorded no recognition to the fact 
that NATO is the primary instrument of this defense nor demon- 
strated any interest in progressing from this bilateralism to an ac- 
ceptance of the multilateral defense concept inherent im NATO or 
the EDC. Questioned some months ago, for example, about the 
prospect of closer Spanish military and economic cooperation with 
France and Great Britain,’ Franco declared that Spain's effective 
assistance to the West [“‘Jis fully assured through the United States 
without forcing our people cold into relationships of intimacy . . .5 
repugnant to the existing state of opinion”. The past eight months 
since this statement was made have indeed witnessed a marked in- 
tensification of the Spanish attitude of antagonism and hostility 
toward Great Britain (over Gibraltar) and France (over Morocco) 
and a corresponding deterioration in relations with these two coun- 
tries. A corollary of this policy, however, has been a greatly in- 
creased emphasis on Spain's overseas relations with Hispanic 
America and with the Arab World. Although it is believed that the 
real reason for Spain’s failure to demonstrate a greater readiness 
to participate effectively on cooperative Western European defense 
measures is her sincere lack of interest in doing so, the regime 
often publicly states that Spain sees no reason to force herself upon 
a community (Western Europe) whose members have in the past 
and continue in the present to demonstrate acute repugnance at 
the idea of close association with Franco Spain. 

(g) Status of Annexes to Base Agreement Which Remain to be Nego- 
tiated: 

With the signing of the Defense Agreements between Spain and 
the United States .n September 1953, a cycle of further negotiation 
at service-to-service level has been initiated to cover points left un- 
covered in basic Agreements. It has been agreed between the Span- 
ish High General Staff and JUSMG that agreements of this nature 
will be entitled “Procedural Agreements” and will follow in chron- 
ological sequence behind the Technical Schedules which are a part 





* Special UP interview of November 4, 1953. [Footnote in the source text.) 
* Ellipsis in the source text. 
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of the Agreements signed in September 1953. Four Procedural 
Agreements have been signed to date and copies have been fur- 
nished to your office. + Additional Procedural Agreements which 
are being actively negotiated are listed below: 

1. U.S. Naval ships visits 

2. Identification cards for the use of U.S. personnel in Spain 

3. Automobile licenses 

4. Personal property customs procedures 

5. Tax relief and reimbursement 

6. Operation of military aircraft 

7. Storage of USN POL 

8. Storage of USN ammunition 

9. Use of East Rota naval facility 


Others are in process of preparation by the JUSMG staff. 
(h) Special Agreements Not Mentioned Above: 

1. Facilities Assistance Program 

The Embassy concluded on May 19 negotiation of a document en- 
titled “Proposed Bilateral Arrangements for Facilities Assistance 
Program”. * The successful negotiation of this bilateral agreement 
permits Spain to receive equipment and machinery valued at 
$3,624,000. Spain for its part undertakes in separate special techni- 
cal contracts to supply all required land, buildings, services, !abor, 
mortar, bricks, etc., in a cooperative program which will augment 
the productive capacity of government-owned plants producing ex- 
plosives and propellants in Murcia and Valladolid. 

2. Offshore Procurement 

On May 10 negotiations were initiated with the Spanish Foreign 
Office of a “Memorandum of Understanding” and a “Standard 
Clauses—Negotiated Contract for Offshore Procurement”.’ While 
Spain has in the past year been given opportunities to bid on a 
total of nearly $250 million dollars in offshore procurement con- 
tracts, there has been no formalized government-to-government un- 
derstanding of the terms and conditions underlying such procure- 
ment. Spain has actually been awarded several contracts principal- 
ly in the field of ordnance and is being considered for still addition- 
al awards at the present writing. Clauses are contained in these 
contracts however which will render them null and void unless the 
bilateral arrangements have been concluded by August 1, 1954. Re- 





+ Attached as enclosures to this despatch. [Footnote in the source text. See foot- 
note 2 for a list of these documents.) 

* The text of the Facilities Assistance Agreement, which entered into force on 
May 19, 1954, is in 5 UST (pt. 3) 2377. 

* The text of the Offshore Procurement Program, signed July 30, 1954, is in 5 UST 
(pt. 3) 2328. 
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action of the Spanish Government to the proposals has not yet 
been made known. 

3. Aid to the Munitions Industry in Spain 

Surveys of Spanish munitions plants, both public and private, 
point toward the urgent need for modernization of some of these 
plants to provide a more fully rounded ordnance base of produc- 
tion. Aid for a modernization program in 1955 will be requested for 
about $5,000,000. 

The above report follows essentially the outline and topic form 
suggested in referenced airgram. Special reports are contemplated 
on some of the individual headings referred to only briefly in the 
report. These will be produced as rapidly as manpower and secre- 


tarial assistance can permit. 
For the Chargé d' Affaires, ai: 
Carrot. M. Terry 





No. 921 
Editorial Note 


On September 3, President Eisenhower signed into law the 
'Autual Security Appropriations Act of 1955, Public Law 83-778 (68 
Stat. 1219). Included in it as Section 109 was the McCarran Amend- 
ment, which provided that $55 million be made available to Spain 
to finance the purchase with pesetas of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in fiscal year 1955. The amendment further stipulated 
that 80 percent of the pesetas generated through these purchases 
“be used to strengthen and improve the civilian economy of Spain,” 
thus providing an additional source of aid, beyond that agreed 
upon at the time of the signing of the September 1953 agreements, 
for the Spanish economy. 
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No. 922 
7225 MSP 6-15 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET Mapaip, October 13, 1954—8 p. m. 
232. Cotel. In view joint FOA-State message A-88,' we must 
again recommend (Embte! 213 *) most strongly that decision be 


taken urgently to (1) grant full $30 million economic aid to Spain; 
(2) make available local currency proceeds from sale of 80 percent 
of $55 million surplus commodities under McCarran amendment 
for bolstering Spanish economy in form grant rathe: than loan; (3) 
authorize FOA Ma/rid to negotiate exchange rate, preferably 
within range 35-42 one-half pesetas to dollar for surplus commod- 
ities sales. 

cause amount and form of aid bear on every subject to be dis 
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After all principe] perpose im our being here relates to the 
strengthening of western defense by building facilities in this vital 
area. These facilities wil! not be of their maximum value unless we 





No. 923 
033 1900 ST/11-1h 


Memorandum by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen) to the Secretary of State ' 
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b. The base construction program and the expanded Spanish de- 
fense program will together have a powerful inflationary effect 
within 12 to 18 months. 

c. General Franco and the members of his Council of Minister. 
ad ye the importance of NATO to the United Statve 
sod ae grorally lacking fa reed information or tndertanding 
the ide situation. 


Il. Suggested U.S. courses of action for such consideration as may 

a. Facilitate the expansion of electric p ‘thi 1 inne 
internal production of basic consumer goods to counter the infla- 
tionary impact. 





No. 924 
DMS fies, lot W144, “Spain” 


Memorandum of Conversations, by the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (Stassen) ' 
Mapaip, November 12, 1954. 
Summary of Discussions Between Governor Stassen and Minister of 
Commerce Arburua 
First Visit on October 28 


During the protocolary exchange of greetings, Governor St 
mentioned that he was responding to the visit to the United States 





' Transmitted as enclosure | of airgram Tousfo A-280 from the US. Operations 
Mission in Madrid, Nov 12 
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by the Minister; * that he brought warm greetings t) the Minister 
from President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles; that he was 
aware of the importance of his visit, since it was the first for a 
member of the Cabinet and the National Security Councl; and that 


adic all is cen. Gehatntantees tants a 
of transportation, etc. 

Turning to peseta requirements of the Spanish economy, the 
Minister said that there were overwhelmir.g demands being placed 
on the Treasury from all directions. For example, the various de- 
fense ministries are calling for pesetas greatly in excess of their ap- 
propriated funds in order to acquire land needed for the US. air 
and naval bases, as well as to service the new equipment which is 
being brought in. He said that one entire Cabinet meeting had 


| 
: 
i 
i 
j 


is very rich soil if water can be made available. 





* Regarding the visit of Arburua in the spring of 1954, see footnote 2, Document 
913, and Documer ts 915 and 916. 
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In the discussion about Spain’s peseta needs, the Minister also 
went into some detail to explain the country’s multiple exchange 
system, pointing out that the National Foreign Exchange Institute 
made dollars and other foreign currencies available to the Spanish 
diplomatic corps and certain industries like the fishing industry for 
the acquisition of coal and the petroleum monopoly for Spain's pe- 
troleum requirements, to cite only a few examples, at a great loss 
in order to keep the cost of living down for the people and, in the 
case of the diplomatic corps, to enable the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs to subsist on its meager appropriations. These subsidies, he 
said, were possible because of the high peseta prices charged the 
textile manufacturers for cotton imports and for certain other 
classes of imports where the users could afford to pay a premium, 
and for luxury imports such as automobiles. He seemed to take 
pride in the fact that the National Foreign Exchange Institute had 
been able to maintain a precarious balance without drawing on the 
Treasury for its support. 

Governor Stassen’s first substantive statement was as follows: 
the United States has serious world-wide problems with which to 
contend and situations sometimes change very quickly, thus requir- 
ing great flexibility with respect to funds; the Congress has direct- 
ed that greater emphasis should be placed on loans rather than 
grants; the needs of other countries must be consolidated with 
those of the United States which, unless it remains strong, cannot 
continue with its efforts to assist its free neighbors; within the 
United States, economic changes occur which require adjustment 
and study. The Governor then directed his remarks specifically to 
the United States-Spanish relationship: we should see where our 
problems coincide and how they can be met; with Spain there is a 
continuing partnership and it is evident that some need will be re- 
quired for fiscal ‘56; the McCarran Amendment had the concur- 
rence of FOA and the President in recognition of the fact that $30 
million was not sufficient for Spain in fiscal 55; the McCarran 
Amendment added no new funds to the appropriation and, indeed, 
the Senate reduced the recommended total amounts later; the Con- 
gress directed that a substantial part of the fiscal 55 aid be on a 
loan basis; thé Treasury has approved liberal terms for the loans 
over a 40-year period with no payment until the third year and in- 
terest set at 4% where repayment is made in local currency; once 
repayments have commenced, it is at the discretion of the United 
States that some of the funds again be made available for mutually 
agreed-on purposes by agreement; the United States has a serious 
coal problem due to the dieselization of railroads and other factors; 
the United States is aware of the terms of the letter of September 
24, 1953 and believes that it is preparing to move beyond the terms 
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therein expressed in this, the second year following the agree- 
ments. 

Governor Stassen then inquired directly of the Minister whether, 
in the United States’ effort to consider the Spanish problem, Spain 
could take a portion of the fiscal '55 aid in the form of a loan; could 
Spain take some coal this year; could Spain take whatever aid is 
available and deemed necessary for fiscal '56 in the form of a loan 
rather than a grant. Treating the above questions as exploratory, 
the Governor went on to more specific matters, some of which were 
in reply to Minister Arburua’s remarks—the United States wouid 
favor irrigation projects if they were sound and well-engineered; we 
would hope to help Spain to minimize the sharp fluctuations in its 
economy from year to year, and would consider this all the more 
important in view of the danger from inflation as a result of heavy 
military spending; respecting Spain’s commercial dealings with 
other countries, she should seek as long term credits as possible for 
the purchase of capital goods since United States aid is not as ad- 
vantageous as intended if other countries begin to demand quicker 
payment as our aid program takes effect; we sometimes speak to 
third countries concerning this matter and have at times been suc- 
cessful in obtaining easier terms for the recipients of their credit, 
reminding them as to what our assistance has contributed to their 
economy in the past and that our long-term objective is general 
economic improvement of the free nations, to which they can make 
a concrete contribution in this way [Minister Arburua turned to 
one of his colleagues to say that this point was “very important’’]. * 

Governor Stassen commented that he was aware of Spain’s 
urgent need for cotton and that shipments could begin almost im- 
mediately even though other program details had not been settled. 
He took special note of the Minister’s comments respecting Spain’s 
peseta problems and expressed the hope that the United States 
could help meet these problems in spite of the tighter rules im- 
posed by the Congress. He underlined the importance of trying to 
control military expenditures and avoid the dangers of inflation 
which, if it should occur, would weaken our joint military effort. In 
closing this session, the Governor expressed his appreciation for 
the Minister’s frank revelation of Spain’s fiscal and economic prob- 
lems, and complimented him on the manner in which he had set 
out to solve them and on the planning in connection with the utili- 
zation of the Aid Program. He commented that he was especially 
pleased at Spain’s alertness to the value of tourism as a source of 
additional foreign exchange, and hoped that United States travel- 
ers would come to Spain in even greater numbers in the next few 





° Brackets in the source text. 
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years as a result of the continued U.S. prosperity following the suc- 
cessful readjustment period through which the country has just 
passed. 

Second Visit on October 29 

The Minister commenced the session by pointing out that both 
Germany and France were trying to put the “squeeze” on Spain 
through such measures as (1) insisting on short-term credit and (2) 
charging interest on the “swing” debit above and beyond the inter- 
est paid by the Spanish buyers to the German suppliers of machin- 
ery. With respect to France, he said that Spain normally purchases 
fertilizer from French North Africa and that she now needed one 
million tons, but that France was demanding dollar payments. He 
denounced these tactics and said that Spain would buy phosphates 
from the United States, using her limited dollars there, rather 
than accede to the French demands. 

The Minister next turned to Governor Stassen’s remarks of the 
previous day pertaining to the restrictions on aid for fiscal '55 and 
expressed the hope that Spain could have the full $30 million de- 
fense support aid this fiscal year, in addition to the McCarran 
Amendment commodities, and as much as possible in the form of a 
grant rather than a loan. He asserted that Spain would undertake 
the acquisition of some 400-500,000 tons of coal, and perhaps more, 
depending on developments. Responding to the Governor’s question 
as to whether Spain could accept a program in which part of the 
remaining $30 million of aid could be made available in fiscal 56 
instead of all of it this year, the Minister urged him to draw his 
own conclusions since he did not want to say “no” to the question 
if it could possibly be avoided. 

Governor Stassen expressed appreciation for the additional infor- 
mation provided by the Minister, acknowledged that Spain would 
find it difficult to handle loans instead of grants, and then outlined 
certain alternatives which Spain might consider: (1) programming 
$20 millien defense support aid for fiscal ‘55 and $10 million for 
fiscal '56; (2) making the full $30 million available in fiscal '55 with 
a substantial pert of the McCarran Amendment funds taken as a 
loan; (3) using as much United States coal as possible, taking into 
account Spain’s commitment to buy British coal, in consideration 
for giving the full $30 million defense support aid in fiscal '55, with 
the coal to be financed out of aid funds or with free dollars; (4) re- 
paying whatever portion of the $55 million McCarran Amendment 
funds as might be agreed to on a loan basis with pesetas instead of 
dollars and with United States approval for making advances out 
of existing counterpart funds against Spain’s local currency needs 
to be repaid out of the proceeds of the sales of the McCarran 
Amendment commodities; and (5) recognition by both parties that 
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expressed the thought that these quantities could be arranged and 
proposed that the exchange rate be 42.50. 

The Minister reacted more strongly at this point than at any 
other time during his mee‘ings with Governor Stassen. He went 
into another long explanation of Spain’s multiple exchange rates, 
this having been covered in the first meeting, and stated that 42.50 
was the external tourist rate and had no applicability within Spain 
itself. He recalled the negotiations prior to the 1953 agreements 
when Spain had urged a rate lower than 35, stating that the aver- 
age of all the rates was no higher than 33 or 34. He also mentioned 
the negotiations leading to the wheat purchase from the United 
States last year at the 42.50 rate and reminded his listeners that 
he had insisted that this should not be taken as a precedent. He 
urged that Spain be given a lower rate of exchange and said that 
the only reason he had acceded to the 42.50 rate last year for the 
wheat was that the United States had “demanded” that rate and 
that at that time Spain had no alternative but to accept, since she 
needed the wheat. The Governor replied that he would consult 
with the other interested parties in the United States, commenting 
that the Department of the Treasury was especially interested in 
the exchange rate. 

In his concluding remarks, Governor Stassen told the Minister 
that he would send a cable immediately recommending that $20 
million of cotton and $6 million of vegetable oils be authorized for 
Spanish purchase under the McCarran Amendment funds, and 
that $20 million of the remaining $30 million of defense support 
aid be made available as soon as possible for Spain. He stated that 
the United States would carefully examine its position on the total 
amount of aid for Spain; what part would be a long-term loan and 
what part grant; what position it could take on the exchange rate, 
bearing in mind Spain’s problem in this respect; what would be a 
reasonable solution to the coal problem; and that he felt that, in all 
of these matters, a reasonable solution could be found since both 
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governments were approaching them on a friendly, cooperative 
basis. 





No. 925 
7525 MSP/11-1854 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Officer in Charge of French- 
Iberian Affairs (West) 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasuincton, November 18, 1954. 
Subject: Spanish Ambassador's Comments on US. Aid Program 
Participants: Sr. Don Jose Maria Areilza, Spanish Ambassador 
The Under Secretary 
Mr. West, WE 

In the course of his courtesy call on the Under Secretary, the 
Spanish Ambassador stated that he had been instructed to express 
his Government’s keen disappointment concerning the terms of 
US. aid to Spain which had been expressed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment by Governor Stassen during his recent visit to Madrid. The 
Ambassador stated that it had been the Spanish understanding 
from the start that the socalled McCarran aid (Section 109 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act of 1955 ') would be in the form 
of a grant rather than a loan. Now, at a rather late date, the Span- 
ish Government had been told that a portion of the $55 million 
must be repaid. He stated that Spain had already imported some 
$10 million worth of cotton and had placed further orders for $6 
lars worth of cottonseed oil. He said that he realized that it was 
bad business practice to order goods before the terms of the trans- 
action had been made clear, but the need for the cotton was urgent 
and the Spaniards had no reason to believe that even partial even- 
tual paymeit would be required. His Government felt sure that it 
had never been the intention of the late Senator McCarran that 
any part of the $55 million should be repaid. He added that his 
Government was also very upset at the arbitrarily unfavorable ex- 
change rate that had been set. 

The Under Secretary stated that he was not yet familiar with 
the question raised by the Ambassador and suggested that the sub- 
stance of what the Ambassador had stated be put in writing. * This 





! For a summary of the McCarran Amendment, see Document 921. 
* An aide-mémoire, not found in Department of State files, was submitted by the 
Spanish Ambassador in response to this suggestion on Nov. 19. 
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the Ambassador agreed to do. It was pointed out to the Ambassa- 
dor that, whatever the late Senator McCarran’s intentions might 
have been in proposing Section 109, that Section clearly referred to 
the provisions of Section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. * 
The U.S. Government was obliged on a global basis to require that 
some $200 million of aid must be in the form of loans. Faced with 
the necessity of making a Solomon's decision, it had been necessary 
to designate to each recipient country a certain amount of aid as 
being on a loan basis. Actually, the proportion of loans to grants 
was lower in the case of Spain than for several other countries. 
This was particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that many of 
the recipient countries were relatively less developed than Spain 
and less able to assume loan obligations. 





* Mutual Security Act of 1954, P. L. 83-665 (68 Stat. 832), Aug. 
402 authorized the use of $350 million for financing the pu 
tries of surplus agricultural commodities. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE POSSIBLE ESTABLISHMENT OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH THE HOLY SEE ' 


No. 926 
Editorial Note 


On January 13, 1952, the White House announced that President 
Truman was withdrawing the nomination of General Mark W. 
Clark as Ambassador to the State of Vatican City in accordance 
with the General's request. 

There is little published information regarding the withdrawal of 
Clark’s nomination. Clark alludes to it briefly in his memoirs, 
From the Danube to the Yalu, page 29. However, in an interview in 
March 1976, Clark recalled that on the day of the White House an- 
nouncement concerning the withdrawal of his nomination, he re- 
ceived a telephone call from Drew Pearson, who said he would 
report on his radio show that evening the substance of the discus- 
sion in late October at the White House when Clark had expressed 
to the President his reluctance to accept the Vatican position. 
Clark declined Pearson's request for comment, but he called the 
President and informed him of the impending broadcast. Shortly 
thereafter, according to Clark, the White House issued the an- 
nouncement regarding the withdrawal of his nomination. (Memo- 
randum of a conversation between General Clark and John Bern- 
baum and Ronald Landa, March 13, 1976, 611.65A/10-2051) 

Documentation concerning Clark's appointment is presented in 
Foreign Relations, 1951, volume IV, Part 1, pages 1002 ff. Letters 
regarding the issue of the appointment of an Ambassador to the 
Vatican which the Department of State received from the public 
are in file 124.65 A. 





' For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, 
Part 1, pp. 1000 ff. 
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No. 927 
Truman Lirery. Myron C Taylor papers 
President Truman to Pope Pius XII * 


WasnHincton, May 14, 1952. 


Your Howmvess: As a matter of courtesy and with highest 
esteem, I consider it advisable to recount my understanding of the 
origin, activities and termination of the Personal Representation of 
the previous President of the United States and of myself to Your 
Holiness. 

This Representation began, I believe, with the suggestion made 
by President Roosevelt in 1939 that he “send to You my personal 
representative (the Honourable Myron Taylor) in order that our 
parallel endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suffering may be 
assisted”. Mr. Taylor at that time was acting as the President's ap- 
pointee, with the rank of Ambassador, as Chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Committee composed of the representatives, princi- 
pally Ambassadors and Ministers, of thirty-eight nations engaged 
in the alleviation of the status and suffering of the Jewish people 
in Germany and Austria. It was President Roosevelt's desire that 
Mr. Taylor come to You also with the rank of Ambassador, and 
Your Holiness acquiesced in this suggestion. 

During President Roosevelt's life, the contact through the Per- 
sonal Representative with Your Holiness was already widely dis- 
cussed in America. I was at that time told that Your Holiness has 


timely death of President Roosevelt, I communicated with Mr. 





‘In a letter of May 12, President Truman asked Myron C. Taylor to call on the 
Pope during Taylor's upcoming visit to Europe and to present personally this letter. 
President noted Taylor, as his Personal Representative with the rank of 

, at his discretion enlarge upon the specific features 
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Taylor, requesting him to remain in his post and continue his work 
under existing instructions. 

The rising tide of opposition to Mr. Taylor's mission, commencing 
after VE Day in 1945 and culminating in 1949, had become quite 
serious—unfair to me, to Your Holiness and to Mr. Taylor—so that 
in late October 1949, after conferring with me, Mr. Taylor proposed 
his retirement from the Office of Personal Representative. He sug- 
gested as an alternative plan the naming of a Minister to the Vati- 
can as was the accepted practice of many other countries. 

Mr. Taylor's own desire for retirement was not due to any slack- 
ening of interest on his part in his duties but on account of the rea- 
sons I have mentioned, as well! as for other personal reasons which 
I believe he made known to you at that time. Following his discus- 
sions with me, he conferred with you on this subject in December 
1949. 

Upon his return to the United States early in January 1950, he 
submitted his resignation. It was then my intention to propose to 
the Senate after my report upon the state of the Nation, the nomi- 
nation of a Minister to the Vatican. I was deterred from this ini- 
tially and from time to time thereafter by certain legislation which 
made an issue of the allocation of Government funds to parochial 
dren throughout the United States. My legislative advisers in Con- 
gress, including those of Catholic affiliation, counseled strongly 
against the nomination at that time of a Minister to the Vatican. 
In the meantime the opposition of the Protestant churches had 
grown in intensity to a widespread extent. 

Latterly, having in mind my assurances to You, when General 
Mark Clark was highly recommended to me as Ambassador to the 
State of the Vatican, I nominated him to the Senate for that post 
on October 20, 1951. I felt that he would be very acceptable because 
he had spent much time in Italy as the General in command of the 
Fifth Army, and would be well received both at the Vatican and 

A perfect furore of opposition arose in this country which in the 
end induced General Clark on January 13, 1952 to withdraw his 
name. I had not suggested or proposed that he take that step as I 
was fully prepared to meet the issue presented. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate was violently opposed to the nomination and 
indicated that it would not be brought before the Committee but 
would be indefinitely postponed. Many other reports came to me of 
the attitude of the Committee which indicated doubt as to the ac- 
complishment of my objectives. I was told that this issue under 
such circumstances would create a deep cleavage in our population, 
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and that it would engender bitterness and strife between Christian 
faiths to the detriment of all. 

Recently, with my approval, an item in the appropriations bill of 
the State Department included the sum of $70,000 to provide for an 
Embassy to the Vatican and an office and staff in Rome. When the 
State Department appropriation bill came in due course before the 
House of Representatives for debate and action, this item was 
made the subject of an amendment and defeated. Such is the 
present situation. * 

You are already aware, | presume, of my own declaration in re 
spect to a further term of office. Under these several circumstances 
I feel, to my deep regret, that it would be unwise for me to pursue 
my intention with respect to the naming of a Minister or Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. No one can foretell the results of the elections 
in November of this year. I am advised by some of the higher rep- 
resentatives of the Roman Catholic Church in America that it 
would be most inadvisable to precipitate this as an issue on the eve 
of a national election. 

I have concluded that it would be imprudent to begin and possi- 
bly fail in this undertaking, but that the question should be pre- 
sented to the incoming administration, leaving it as much as may 
be without prejudice from any action of mine. 

Ambassador Myron Taylor will shortly visit You and bring this 
matter to Your attention. He will present this letter and will 
confer with You on those current affairs in which You and I in our 
desire to maintain peace are so deeply interested. 

I cannot bring this letter to a close without a word of tribute to 


confidence and I like to think that Your Holiness had found in him 
a valued friend and wise observer of world trends. 





* The purpose of the House provision was to prevent the President from making a 
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I have thus given at length the history of the vital aspects of this 
matter in order that Your Holiness will clearly understand my con- 
tinuing regard for You, my respect for Your exalted office, and my 
me 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry S. Truman 





No. 928 
Truman Library Myror © Teyior papers 
Myron C. Taylor to the President 


Lonpon, July 1, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: While in Florence I took occasion, as is my 
custom to call upon Cardinal Della Costa who evinced satisfaction 
in the progress that is shown in the local elections ' which resulted 
in many candidates being selected who are not adherents of the 
cause of Communism. This, however, did not change his opinion re- 
garding the strength of the party as a whole within Italy which 
will have its real test in two years’ time when the national election 
recurs. At the present time the readjustment of the Communist 
party and the Socialist party brought about the recent results as I 
before stated. What the future may be with respect to the Socialist 
party in throwing its strength to one or another of the principal 
groups remains to be determined. 

During the fortnight that we spent in Florence, the annual clos- 
ing exercises of the Institute Pius XII were celebrated before care- 
fully selected artistic and educational groups, with a small number 
of leading citizens of Florence. The activities at Schifanoia have 
proven so outstanding in character that it is generally accepted as 
one of the foremost agencies of its kind in Europe. The students 
showed marked improvement in their particular fields and elicited 
much praise from all those familiar with their work. The opinion is 
generally expressed that barring a recurrence of war, which would 
dislocate all matters in the European theatre, the Institute, under 
the competent and faithful direction of the Sisters of Dominican 
Order coming through their Mother House in Sinsinawa, Wiscon- 
sin, will achieve new heights of successful operation and give satis- 
faction to all who are associated therewith. | am attaching here- 
with a copy of a letter which I addressed to His Holiness Pope Pius 





' For information regarding the loca! elections held in Italy on May 25, see Docu- 
ment 726. 
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XII while these ceremonies were proceeding, and a copy of His 
reply thereto expressing His commendation. * 

Before my arrival in Rome on Sunday, June 22, I had addressed 
a letter * to His Holiness preliminary to my expected audience and 
transmitted to Him a proposed text of the book on the correspond- 
ence of yourself and His Holiness from the death of President Roo- 
sevelt to the time of my retirement as Personal Representative. 
You will recall last winter we had suggested this by telegram, both 
to Him and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, intending to include 
in the proposed book the various letters and correspondence to and 
with them in relation to religious cooperation of the churches in 
the interest of peace, and to which each replied in the negative re- 


publication of the letters between His Holiness and yourself. 

I received notice of a proposed audience on the Wednesday * fol- 
lowing my arrival, and presented myself at 9:05 a. m. and was re- 
ceived immediately after and remained in conversation with His 
Holiness until 9:50 a. m. I received a warm and friendly greeting, 


peace, as had been indicated in your letter * which I promptly pre- 
sented. He proposed to reply to your letter and to send it to me in 
London before the middle of July. * 

After the conclusion of the usual formalities, in which He in- 
quired regarding your health and attitude in respect to the cam- 
paign and referred to the fact that He received your daughter in 


ter. We reviewed the position in Italian affairs, discussed Prime 
Minister de Gasperi as a leader, in which the statement was made 
that he is a very adroit political leader, but I entertained some 





* Neither Taylor's letter of June 13 nor Monsignor Montini’s reply on behalf of 
the Pope, dated June 26, is printed. 
one ere © Oe SS SS SESE dated June \i, @ in the Myron C. Taylor 


letter, dated May 14, is supra. 
Pope's reply, datec “uly 10, is infra. 
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doubt as a result of our conversation in respect to matters econom- 
ic and perhaps a broad stateamanilike grasp in the fact of present 
day world affairs. He, as last year, voiced the strength of the Com- 
munist party in Italy and once more was of the impression that the 
party as such had not lost strength, that it stil! claimed the loyalty 
of about one third of the population and was slightly increasing its 
numbers rather than decreasing. 

His Holiness’ principal preoccupation seemed to be with the af- 
fairs of the world in general and what was considered in America 
to be the ultimate outcome of this present most vital situation. | 
did not present to Him anything that might be considered your 
views but I indicated that in my own opinion the time was coming, 
and I believed it would shortly come, when the distemper of the 
world would so react upon the people and upon their welfare that 
force would need to be applied, as in the case of Hitler, to compel 
Stalin and his cohorts to cease their machinations that were upset- 
ting and destroying the world’s economy to no one’s benefit. I re- 
viewed the burden of armaments and their effect upon the debt of 
nations and the hardship of the people who bear the burdens which 
must in due course be lightened. In our own case I indicated to His 
Holiness the bonded debt of the Government as compared with 
what it was in peace times, the other national debt not covered by 
bonds, the state and municipal debts which have grown by leaps 
and bounds, and though the rate of service upon these, measured 
in interest, is relatively low by comparison to peacetime, another 
war would impose new hardship upon the nations, but that similar- 
ly the so-called cold war which we are prosecuting will in course of 
time amount to similar debt proportions. In due course the people 
would resent this growing burden and action might well be proph- 
esied. His Holiness asked me to provide Him with a statement of 
these financial matters which I said I would do. My recollection is 
that a statement of that character was produced by the National 
Industrial Conference Board some time during the past year and I 
have wired my office in New York to secure copies of it. It would 
be helpful to me if I might have similar figures along this line from 
your authoritative State Department. ’ 

To all of this the Pope replied that He still hoped for peace and 
prayed for peace, for a dislocation of everything in the world, in- 
cluding the established churches, would feel its effects particularly 
if the Russians were successful in driving into western Europe. I 
naturally envisage how it would affect the Vatican, having in mind 





’ Taylor transmitted to the Vatican a brochure on taxes prepared by the National 
Industrial Conference Board as an enclosure to a letter of July 5 to the Pope, a copy 
of which is in the Myron C. Taylor papers at the Truman library. 
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the Communist attitude toward the Church as reported in the sat- 
llite countries, with which you are a ot 
on inf he age 7 eer Pngpan¢ paws + = prAna 
cooperative spirit and that you also shared the er 
hope and prayer a peaceful outcome could be belied through 
While at Florence General Ridgway * called upon us at the Villa 
Schifanoia, was introduced to the Domini day ly - 
Aents, in all some twenty-nine souls. Incidentally, I have known 
fatet diet hn dais th Neat onto don anh a onan Glen tm 
li tioned me regarding General Ridgway, to which I was 
able to respond in respect to his Christian character, his 
sense and his ability as a soldier, as | have been , 8 ett 
= r and his bravery in the last war. acquainted 
a eile Ua éeie 2 tle cae ates, exh te ten 
to thie Giemmeind of tie Penne Baa: Mi, fon, ete Ge Unader af 
the Sth Army in Italy and elsewhere and | visited him many ti 
at the front during the occupation there. His constant cope 
me in those days was that the British did not ah gpm ti 
was chafing under the compulsory inaction of his army as it stood 
before Pisa and after the taking of Florence. | recall at that time 
that General Alexander issued a statement that there would be no 
Of course, I did not recount all these incidental te 
Holiness but I gave the impression that we were now set up to deal 
a blow if it were necessary against the Communists on any front 
they displayed aggression. 
In taking my departure His Holiness wished to be 


en. -aced me twice before I left, following the usual French and 
Italian custom of saying adieu. 

I thereupon visited Monsignor Montini and had a brief discussion 
with him and then called upon Monsignor Tardini, both of whom 
represent the Department of State at the Vatican, and had an ex- 
tended conversation with him. In substance our discussion did not 
vary greatly from that indulged in with His Holiness, at the con- 
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clusion of which I asked Monsignor Tardini if he would prepare a 
letter indicating the attitude that he expressed, as did His Holi- 
ness, that matters of world danger could be resolved without the 
use of force. This hc agreed to do and to send me such a statement 
before the middle of July at London. '° This should be interesting. 
We left Rome on Saturday, '' arriving in London on Saturday 
evening thanks to the comfortable transportation facilities which 
were provided us. I have thought since being over here that it 
might be useful to talk confidentially with Dr. Dibelius from Ger- 
many and to endeavor to elicit from him what the reaction of the 
eastern Germans would be in the case of an attack on western Ger- 
many. I have heard many times from those who are in this theatre 
that they would not assist the Communists in any way whatever, 
so great and constant was their loyalty to the fatherland. I am con- 
sidering sending him a confidential letter asking if he could come 
to London or to Paris to have such a conversation. '? You will 
recall that I had a similar conversation with him last year when he 

came from Greece to London enroute to Berlin. 

I shall be happy to report further as occasion arises. 
Faithfully yours, 

Myron C. TAYLOR 





*© No copy of such a statement has been found in the Myron C. Taylor papers at 
the Truman Library. However, in these papers there is a copy of a memorandum 
from the Vatican, dated July 15, briefly describing the Communist situation in 
Italy, noting the reasons for the slight increase in strength of the Communist Party 
in recent elections, and concluding that “whatever support is given to initiatives 
tending to bring about an effective improvement in the social-economic conditions of 
the Nation cannot be other than of great utility, as, likewise every encouragement 
given to the Government that it may defend Democracy with vigor.” 

'! June 28. In London Taylor tried to arrange a meeting with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury but was unable to do so owing to the Archbishop's absence from the 
city. Taylor returned to New York on July 13. 

‘2 A copy of a letter from Taylor to Dr. Dibelius, Aug. 1, is in the Myron C. Taylor 
papers at the Truman Library. 





No. 929 
Truman Library. Myron C Taylor papers 
Pope Pius XII to President Truman ' 
Tue VaTIcAN, July 10, 1952. 


Your Exce.tency: We wish to express Our satisfaction at the 
grecious letter of May 14th, 1952,* which Your Excellency, with 





' The source text was an enclosure to a letter of transmittal, dated July 15, from 
Monsignor Tardini to Taylor. (Truman Library, Myron C. Taylor papers) Taylor pre- 
Continued 
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kind thoughtfulness, chose to address to Us and to consign to Us 
through the hands of the Honourable Myron C. Taylor. 

In the said communication, Your Excellency reviewed in its most 
salient points, the origin, activities and termination of the relations 
which have existed between Us and the President of the United 
States of America. 

As soon as you succeeded to the lamented President Roosevelt in 
the government of the Nation, Your Excellency entrusted to Mr. 
Taylor the charge of continuing that Mission which had been hap- 
pily inaugurated six years previously, for the purpose chiefly of 
promoting peace among peoples and of alleviating the sufferings of 
the victims of the war. 

We are grateful for that decision and for the messages of Your 
Excellency as likewise for the contacts had with the Honourable 
Myron C. Taylor. 

Your Excellency’s letter refers to the “furore” of opposition to 
the relations between the Holy See and the United States of Amer- 
ica, especially when Your Excellency manifested the intention of 
giving an official and permanent character to these same relations. 

If opposition of such a nature cannot but be deplored, neverthe- 
less it is difficult to believe that it represents the feelings of the 
majority of the American people, whose open-mindedness is dis- 
posed to much broader and more serene views. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out once again that the relations 
of States with the Holy See are directed to the concord and happi- 
ness of peoples. 

Such relations do not prejudice the liberty and the independence 
of the Church and of the State; rather they favour that reciprocal 





sented the letter to President Truman during a visit to the White House on Aug. 13. 
In a letter to Taylor of Aug. 14, Truman indicated that he favored the publication of 
another volume on US. correspondence and association with the Vatican. Truman 
also stated his belief that Pope Pius XII was “one of the greatest statesmen who has 
been in the Vatican during the past two hundred years” and that he was “really 
making a contribution to the peace of the world.” (Truman Library, Myron C. 
Taylor papers) 

Another copy of this letter was attached to a memorandum from Presidext Tru- 
man’s Secretary, Matthew J. Connelly, to Dean Acheson, dated Aug. 18, in wha 
Connelly asked, on behalf of the President, whether a reply was needed. He also 

that an appropriate draft be submitted if it was decided that a reply was 
needed. (711.11 TR/8-1852) Replying to Connelly in a memorandum of Aug. 21, 
Bruce said that, although the letter from the Pope did not require a reply since it 
did not invite one, he felt that the President, as a matter of courtesy, should ac- 
Fe ee ae ee Bruce 
also attached to the memorandum a very brief draft letter of reply along these lines. 
(711.11 TR/8-1852) No record was found in Department of State files or at the 
Truman Library that the President sent a letter of reply. 

2 Document 927. 
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respect and that mutual collaboration which are a source of peace, 
of prosperity and of well-being for all. 

Therefore, there is not, nor can there be any plausible reason 
which militates against normal relations of Nations with the Holy 
See. 

In fact, such relations have been entered into even by countries 
in which the principle of the “separation of Church and State” is 
maintained. 

In this regard it may be recalled that in December 1941, follow- 
ing upon a suggestion of Mr. Harold H. Tittmann that his status be 
regularized by being invested with a diplomatic character appear- 
ing as such, the State Department at Washington communicated to 
the Holy See that Mr. Tittmann had been named by President Roo- 
sevelt as the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America. 
With the above qualification Mr. Tittmann continued to represent 
the United States of America for some years during the period 
which preceded the cessation of hostilities. 

Nor are there lacking Nations which, though not having a Catho- 

lic majority nor even calling themselves Christian, nevertheless 
have a permanent diplomatic representation to the Holy See. 
' As Your Excellency is aware, the Holy See, following its tradi- 
tional practice, has abstained and abstains from using any pressure 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations with the United 
States of America, leaving it to the competent organs to pursue 
their deliberations in perfect freedom. 

We are gratified to have this opportunity of conveying once 
again the expression of Our appreciation of the work of the Hon- 
ourable Myron C. Taylor and of the merits which he earned in the 
accomplishment of his Mission. 

Invoking divine favours on Your Excellency’s person and work 
and on your great and noble country, We renew to you the senti- 
ments of Our highest esteem and consideration. 

Prus PP XII 





No. 930 
E.senhower Library, Exsenhower papers. Whitman file 
President Eisenhower to Pope Pius XII * 


[WaSHINGTON,] May 18, 1954. 


Your Ho.iness: I am taking advantage of the visit of Mr. Myron 
Taylor to convey to you my profound best wishes. It is also my 





! A handwritten notation in the margin of the source text reads, “Original sent to 
Taylor c/o Claridge Hotel London. Copy to his office at 71 Broadway N.Y.” The 
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It was with great pleasure that I learned of your recovery from 
your recent illness. It is my hope that you will be able to continue 
your contribution toward world peace for many years to come. 

Sincerely, 





source text is identical to a draft of May 17 prepared in Department of State and 

transmitted to the White House as an attachment to a memorandum of May 17 

from Murphy to Shanley. (765A.00/5-1754) There is no indication on the source text 
in Department of State files as to when Taylor delivered the letter. 
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Pope Pius XII to President Eisenhower ' 


Tue Vatican, June 19, 1954. 
Your Exce.iency: It was with pleasure that We received the 
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have served to mitigate in Our mind the unfortunate impression 
caused in these latter years by certain occurrences. We make men- 
tion of them in view of the opportunity offered to disclose Our 
mind by the very courteous letter of Your Excellency and We are, 
moreover, well aware that the responsibility was not Yours for the 
circumstances to which We allude. 

It is not so much the manner We wish to mention, with which 
some years ago the bureau of the Personal Representative of the 
President of the United States was closed, without the slightest no- 
tification being given to Us, but rather principally the campaign of 
injurious attacks against this Apostolic See, especially at the 
moment when an Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary Ambassador 
was designated to be accredited to Us. We would have expected, on 
that occasion, that qualified persons would have recalled certain 
elements of public opinion to a due respect by noting the absolute 
correctness of the Holy See, from whom there was not the slightest 
suggestion of interference in the matter. And when, furthermore, 
We would have recently wished that it should have been permitted 
to Our Secretariat of State to be able to continue to treat with the 
State Department the already long-protracted question of some war 
damages, it was not without surprise that We learned of the refus- 
al interposed by the same State Department to the mere accept- 
ance of a Memorandum replying to their own formal communica- 
tion. We do, however, feel assured, Mr. President, of Your compre- 
hension and it suffices to have made this brief reference to such 
occurrences. 

We have appreciated Your mention of the contribution of this 
Apostolic See to the maintenance of peace in the world. It is indeed 
to the high purpose of this peace, as Your Excellency well knows, 
that We have always directed Our aspirations; and just as We left 
nothing undone to avoid the outbreak of the second World War, so 
after the awful conflict have We made every effort to favor the cre- 
ation of an effectively peaceful coexistence of peoples, founded on 
the basis of divine law and of moral values. To the establishment of 
such an intermational order a great part of Our activity has been 
dedicated and to collaboration in this effort We have repeatedly in- 
vited all Godfearing men of good will. 

Your Excellency has not failed in making public declaration of 
Your will to labour for the attainment of peace, and in this latest 
letter You re-affirm Your noble intention. We formulate Our best 
wishes for You in this lofty undertaking, Mr. President, while We 
invoke upon You the guidance and comforting strength of Al- 
mighty God. 

Prus PP XII 
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No. 932 


124.65A/7-854 


Memorandum by the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Murphy) to 
the Secretary of State 


WasuincrTon, July 15, 1954. ' 

Agreeable to the Secretary’s memorandum to the President of 
July 9,7 I called last evening on Apostolic Delegate Cicognani. I 
discussed with him the contents of the letter from Pope Pius XII to 
the President dated June 19. * 

Archbishop Cicognani, as he has several times in the past, 
stressed the emotional sentiment which the Pope has evidenced on 
a number of occasions regarding the unwillingness of the United 
States to recognize the Vatican as a temporal state. He said that 
the Pope has never really quite understood our failure to maintain 
a diplomatic representative there, especially since about 44 nations 
do maintain diplomatic missions to the Vatican. He, Cicognani, has 
tried to describe the domestic considerations in this country which 
make it impossible, but the Pope reverts to the matter from time to 
time. He was especially exasperated with the abrupt manner in 
which Myron Taylor's mission was closed out without an appropri- 
ate explanation. 

About the point that the State Department had even refused to 
accept a memorandum from the Vatican regarding the question of 
war damage, Archbishop Cicognani agreed that there had been no 
such refusal. He believes that Papal Secretary of State Montini had 
been confusing the war damage claims matter with another inci- 
dent some time ago, on which the State Department had been un- 
willing to accept a direct communication on the score that we do 
not maintain official representation with the Vatican. Cicognani 
expressed himself as well satisfied with the personal arrangement 
under which communications are exchanged on an informal basis. 
In the case of the war damage, the memorandum was transmitted 
with an informal letter addressed to me and a reply was made in 
the same manner. * 





'A handwritten note, dated July 30 and attached to the source text, indicates 
that Murphy requested that the date of this memorandum be July 15. However, the 
date on the draft of the letter described in footnote 5 below, which was attached to 
the source text, suggests that the memorandum was written after July 15. 

* The substance of this memorandum is described in footnote 1, supra. 

Q’ 

* Documentation regarding the claim of the Vatican against the United States for 
damage caused to Castel Gandolfo by U.S. military forces in 1944 is in file 211.45A/ 
41. 
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letter of June 19, 1954,* delivered through the kindness of Mr. 
Myron Taylor. I deeply appreciate the spirit which prompted your 
reply to my communication of May 18th,* and the candor with 
which you have presented your views on certain occurrences in 
recent years. I am encouraged to believe that we are achieving a 
better understanding of problems which are of mutual concern. 





the Pope. (611.65A/8-354) In his reply to Murphy of Aug. 12, Archbishop Cicognani 
said that he would forward the President's letter to the Pope without delay 
(611.65A/8- 1254) 

* Document 931. 

*Document 930. 
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I wish to express my gratitude for the gracious reference to my 
constant preoccupation with the attainment of peace. Such encour- 
agement is a source of comfort and strength to me. At the same 
time I appreciate the immense contribution which Your Holiness 
has made to this, our common objective. Above all, it is my fervent 
prayer that our mutual efforts toward securing that state of peace 
for which mankind yearns will continue to receive Divine guidance. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ExsenHower 





No. 934 
124 656A 12-44 


The Ambassador in Peru (Tittmann) to the Under Secretary of State 


istration might find it desirable at some point to give consideration 
to the renewal of our diplomatic relations with the Vatican. I of- 
fered some suggestions to General Smith that my six years accred- 
ited to the Vatican during the war might warrant. May I pass 
these suggestions on to you at the present time on the off chance 
that the White House might find an opportune moment to press 
the matter? I am particularly impressed with the good effect the 


It is clear that the Administration will have to proceed with the 
utmost caution and with the minimum of publicity, otherwise the 





' The letter under reference, dated Jan. 11, which contained essentially the same 
in this letter, is not printed. (124.65A/1-1154) In his reply to 
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project is doomed to die even before it is born, because of the in- 
tense non-Catholic religious and political opposition in the United 
States. 

Experience has shown that it is not feasible to establish an em- 
bassy with the usual trappings and to appoint a nationally known 
figure as ambassador. On the other hand, if we could make a more 
modest attempt and start out, say, with a legation instead of an 
embassy and a chargé d'affaires rather than an 
minister, the project would attract much less public attention and 
would have a better chance of getting by without arousing op- 
position that would kill it. Furthermore, it is probable that the ap- 
pointment of a chargé d'affaires would not require confirmation by 
the Senate. The office of the legation could be restricted to one or 
two rooms and a single clerk-stenographer should be sufficient 
staff, in addition to the chargé, to run it. 

In order to avoid the necessity of asking Congress for funds to 
pay the salary and allowances of a diplomatic representative as is 
usually done when a new mission is established abroad, the chargé 
d'affaires should be selected from among those who are already re- 
ceiving a salary. It is understood that the modest office expenses 
could be covered by State Department funds without recourse to 
Congress for an appropriation. 

Finally, it is preferable that the United States representative be 
a non-Catholic. 

While it is generally known that the Vatican is no longer willing 
to accept a “Personal Representative of the President” as it did in 
the past, I am confident that something similar to the above-de- 
scribed formula for renewing diplomatic relations would be given 
favorable consideration by the Holy See at the present time. 

If the Administration should decide to pursue the matter of the 
renewal of diplomatic relations up to the point where the question 
of the choice of an individual suitable for the job of chargé d’af- 
faires to the Holy See arises, may | be so bold as to propose myself 
as a candidate? For six years | was Mr. Myron Taylor's Assistant 
at the Vatican and, during the two and one-half years of this 
period when I was interned in the Vatican City itself, I held the 
title of United States Chargé d’Affaires to the Holy See. If I should 
be fortunate enough to be chosen, I would be willing to undergo a 
reduction in my present rank of ambassador to that of chargé d'af- 
faires. | would also be ready to return to my permanent Foreign 
Service class of Career Minister and accept the salary that goes 
with it, so that there would be no question of asking Congress to 
provide special funds for my remuneration. Furthermore, I am a 
Protestant, having belonged since childhood to the Episcopal 
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Church. Finally, I am not a headline-seeker, and I have reason to 
believe that I would be regarded as persona grata at the Vatican. 

Please do not assume from the foregoing that I am not satisfied 
with my present post in Lima I am. But I could not pass up an 
opportunity to be a pioneer in establishing our relations with the 
Vatican on a permanent basis which I personally feel would be in 
our interests. 

The considerations of State bearing upon the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, I shal! not dwell upon here. I 
am attaching two memoranda with a few thoughts on this point 
which you may find of interest in case you should have the time 
and inclination to read them. * 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowp H. Trrmmann 


[Attachment] 
Memorandum Prepared by the Ambassador in Peru (Tittmann) 


CONFIDENTIAL 

A few considerations of State bearing upon the possible establish- 
ment of a permanent United States diplomatic mission to the Holy 
See— 

1. The Holy See, especially in recent years, has used the weight 
of its spiritual and moral influence to further the cause of peace 
and stability. The United States today is the chief champion in the 
political, economic, and social field of that same cause. There is, 
therefore, a fundamental similarity of purpose between the Holy 
See and the United States, and today, when American interests are 
more widespread than ever before, the field for parallel action look- 
ing to the achievement of that purpose will be vastly increased. 

2. The Vatican is one of the oldest and most influential organiza- 
tions in the world. It directs the moral and religious lives of almost 
four hundred million Roman Catholics residing in the four corners 


scstatnean of the tals tab taanams te cate Cale bod ph 
site direction, a vast amount of material relating to world condi- 
tions is constantly being received, assembled, and coordinated at 





* One memorandum is printed as an attachment to the source text; the other 
memorandum, a two-page historical note regarding relations between the United 
States and the Vatican, 1848-1868, is not printed. 
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the Vatican. Permanent relations with the Holy See would make it 
possible for our Government readily to avail itself of much of this 
material which otherwise might not be accessible. Indirect use 
could also be made by us, as in the past, of the Vatican's outward 
channels of communication where our own channels do not exist or 
may be insufficient. 

3. At the present time, January, 1955, some forty-odd sovereign 
states are maintaining permanent diplomatic representations at 
the Holy See: The socalled Protestant countries having representa- 
Catholic countries are China, Japan, Indonesia, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Egypt, and India. Almost al] Latin American countries, with the 
exception of Mexico and Guatemala, maintain representations at 
the Holy See. The position of the United States is that, from 1939 
to 1950, a Personal Representative of the President, with the rank 
of ambassador, was accredited to His Holiness the Pope, but that 
since 1950 we have had no formal or informal diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

Chiefs of Mission at the Vatican are often outstanding citizens of 
the countries they represent. Many missions maintain relatively 
large staffs of career officers (as many as three, four, and, in one 
case, eight) in addition to the Chief of Mission. 

The diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy See constitutes in 
itself an important group of official representatives of most coun- 
tries of the world and, therefore, is a source of information on cur- 
rent and international discussions and affairs, many of which bear 
on American interests. 

4. In connection with the furtherance of our “good-neighbor” 
policy toward the Roman Catholic countries of Latin America, the 
presence of a permanent United States representation at the Holy 
See should prove helpful from the psychological point of view. The 
representatives of the six Latin American countries who resided in 
the Vatican City during the war together with the United States 
representative often expressed their gratification and satisfaction 
that the President of the United States should have decided to send 
his Personal Representative to the Pope. There can be little doubt 
that the establishment of a permanent United States mission to 
the Holy See would tend further to increase to our advantage this 
favorable impression created in Latin America. 

5. It seems clear that the Catholic Church in countries occupied 
by United States troops can play a useful part in the re-education 
of large segments of the people of those countries. Extended areas 
where this re-education is taking place are under the control of 
American troops. Questions arise between the Church and the oc- 
cupational authorities which call for solutions on the higher levels. 
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The presence of an American diplomatic representative accredited 
to the Holy See could serve to coordinate and facilitate the solution 
of such questions in a manner best calculated to promote our own 
interests. 

6. Last, but not least, the Church is the implacable foe of atheis- 
tic communism. We have no better ally in our struggle against the 


communist ideology and to preserve Christianity. 





No. 935 
765A OO 12-81h4 


The Under Secretary of State (Hoover) to the Ambassador in Peru 
(Tittmann) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasnincton, December 31, 1954. 

Dear Ampassapor TiTTMaANN: I have given careful thought to 
your confidential letter of December 8* in which you are kind 
enough to outline your views regarding diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See. I well appreciate, of course, the importance which 
this would have for many of our Latin American friends. 

There is no need for me to go into the history of this matter 
which is so well discussed in the memorandum which you enclose. 

The features which are discussed in your lefter relating to 
whether the diplomatic mission would be an embassy or a legation 
and the administrative matters such as allowances are of course 
not decisive. I also agree that perhaps the American representative 
should, if one ever is approved, best be a non-Catholic. 

From what I know of this situation, the possibility of the ap 
pointment of an American diplomatic representative to the Holy 
See, is frankly, remote. The reasons for this, as you well know, are 
largely of a domestic character. They continue, however, overrid- 
ing. 

Naturally, I shall be glad to keep this matter before me and I 
have especially noted your personal interest in it. Should the situa- 
tion evolve, perhaps we can discuss it again. 

With cordial regards and best wishes, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert Hoover, Jr. 





' Drafted by Murphy and approved in substance by Jones 
* Supra. 
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UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH CANADA: ' DISCUSSION 
CONCERNING THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT, JOINT DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS, AND 
TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


No. 936 
611 <oazi SL/1-1082 


The Secretary of State to the Canadian Ambassador (Wrong) 


Wasuincton, January 11, 1952. 

Exce.iency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 

note of January 11, 1952 concerning the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project. 


in the 1941 Agreement, or as a solely Canadian undertaking. 
As you know, the President hopes that the Congress of thw 
United States will approve, at an early date, the 1941 Agreemen’. 
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Project, to cooperate with the Government of Canada in referri 
the project to the International Joint Commission for approval on 
the understanding, as expressed in your note, that your Govern- 
ment is prepared to proceed with the construction of the Seaway as 
soon a8 appropriate arrangements can be made for the construction 
of the power phases of the St. Lawrence Project as well. 

In order that there may be a minimum of delay in the construc- 








Planning Staff Paul Nitze, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
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Eastern Affairs John Allison, Deputy Director of the Office of Intel- 
ligence and Research Charles Stelle, and Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Atomic Energy Affairs R. Gordon Arneson. 

Discussion opened with the United States views regarding the 
general use of atomic weapons in the event of major war. The dis- 
cussion then ranged over the risks inherent in recen* political and 
military developments involving China, Southeast Asia, Japan, 
Germany, Greece and Turkey, and the Middle East. In closing the 
meeting, Nitze asked the Canadians to let the Department know 
when they might wish to have another meeting, it being under- 
stood that in the event of any serious development, both countries 
would want to meet together immediately to consider it. A memo- 
randum of this conversation, drafted by Arneson, is in S/AE files, 
lot 68 D 358. 





No. 938 
Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation, lot 65 D 2738. “Memoranda of Conversation with the Premdent— 1952" 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


RESTRICTED [WasHINGTON,] April 7, i952. 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Item 2. St. Lawrence Seaway 


I reported to the President that Ambassador Wrong, under in- 
structions from his Government, had asked me to lay before the 
President the view of the Canadian Government, that inasmuch as 
there seemed to be no possibility of congressional approval of the 
1941 agreement they requested the President to give the assistance 
which would be necessary to permit the all-Canadian project to go 
forward. This involved applications to the International Joint Com- 
mission and the possible naming of an agency to construct the 
hydro-electric power works on the United States side. 

I also relayed the suggestion of Mr. Pearson, Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs, that it might be desirable for him to call upon 
the President over the next week-end when he would be in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Murphy was present during our discussion. 

The President expressed the view that the Canadians had waited 
long enough for American congressional action; that they had been 
very patient and cooperative and that the Executive branch of this 
Government should now go through with its undertakings. 
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I said to the President that the Canadian Government hoped 
that we could authorize the beginning of action not later than the 
first of May. The President thought that this was reasonable. 

The President said that he would be very glad to see Mr. Pearson 
next Monday morning and directed me to be present at the inter- 
view and set up an hour with Mr. Connelly. 

The President asked Mr. Murphy to make another survey of the 
congressional situation. I think that we in the Department should 
also have a report on this. 

Mr. Murphy said that he had not given sufficient study to the 
steps which would be necessary to go forward with the Canadian 
project. I told him that Mr. Fisher’ was at work on this matter 
and I would ask Mr. Fisher to give Mr. Murphy the benefit of work 
which we had done. 

Both the President and Mr. Murphy stated that if it was neces- 
sary to go forward with the project to have the New York Power 
Authority undertake the operation on the United States side, he 
was prepared to make that decision. Mr. Murphy hoped that in the 
proceeding before the Federal Power Commission it might be possi- 
ble to have conditions imposed which would be useful in safeguard- 
ing the disposition of the American power. 

The immediate action required is to get an appointment on 
Monday * morning, if necessary using my time. It might be helpful 
if I could have my appointment made to begin at 12:15, which 
would give an opportunity fer St. Lawrence discussion and any 
other matters I might have to take up. I should then notify Ambas- 
sador Wrong. 

DA 





' Presumably Adrian S. Fisher, Legal Adviser to the Department of State. 
* Apr. 14. 





No. 939 


711 56342/4-1152 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Perkins) to the Secretary of State * 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasnincrton,] April 11, 1952. 
Subject: Joint defense arrangements with Canada in connection 
with USAF world-wide communications network 





' Drafted by William L. Wright, Jr. 
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Background 

In May 1951, the Canadian Prime Minister announced a new 
policy—that the Canadian Government would not grant the United 
States any further leases in Canada for defense purposes. ? The Ca- 
uadians indicated, however, that there would be no difficulty in 
permitting the United States to use and develop a Canadian instal- 
lation if that were necessary for joint defense or for NATO pur- 
poses. This attitude reflects the sensitivity of the Canadian Govern- 
ment with respect to its sovereignty and its fear of adverse public 
reaction to the stationing of large numbers of United States troops 
in Canada. 

The Canadian objections to the 99-year leases in Newfoundland 
had already been made known and Canada’s reluctance to enter 
into further long-term agreements was understandable to us. The 
United States has not challenged the Canadian position of no fur- 
ther :eases in view of the assurance that Canada would continue to 
cooperate in making land available as long as necessary for joint 
defense. 


Problem 


In the early part of 1951 the United States sought the Canadian 
Government's approval for the erection by the USAF of radio 
towers at Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland, and at Goose 
Bay, Labrador. It was necessary to ask the Canadian Government 
to make available small parcels of land for towers located away 
from existing base areas. The installations to be built in Canada 
will be an important arm of the world-wide communications net- 
work to enable the Strategic Air Command of the USAF to fulfill 
its obligations under the NATO plans. The Canadian Services rec- 
ognize the need for the installations. 

After long delays and negotiations, the Canadian Government re- 
vealed in November 1951 a policy which went far beyond the 
Prime Minister's previous statement. The land for the radio instal- 
lations would be provided but only on condition that Canada have 
the unilateral right to terminate the agreement and to cause the 
United States to evacuate on twelve months’ notice. * 





? The announced policy referred to here, or at least a primary application of it in 
US. Canadian relations, was a memorandum of instructions approved by the Prime 
Minister and directed to the Canadian members of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (PJBD), which stated that long-term leases should not be considered as an 
appropriate vehicle in US.Canadian base negotiations. The memorandum is cov- 
ered in a memorandum of conversation by Joseph Wolf of the Office of European 
Regional Affairs, May 11, 1951, printed in Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. u, p. 886. 

* A letter from Deputy Secretary of Defense Foster to the Secretary of State, Mar. 
6, 1952, summarized the 1951 background of this matter and referred specifically to 
Canadian Note No. 322 dated Nov. 9, 1951, which contained the condition referred 
to here. A copy of the letter is in file 711.56342/4-1152. 
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The sudden realization by Canadian Government officials of the 
magnitude of the United States defense build-up in the Far North, 
plus a number of minor irritations caused by the U.S. Armed Serv- 
ices, are believed to have contributed to an element of concern on 
and Foreign Minister Pearson which led to adoption of the new re- 
strictive policy. 

Unilateral termination on twelve months’ notice of joint defense 
projects is not acceptable to us. Such a policy would create great 
difficulties for military planning and requests by the Pentagon for 
appropriations from Congress. It could retard our efforts to build 
up hemisphere defense and handicap the discharge of our NATO 
obligations. The matter is important since such a settlement with 
Canada could establish a precedent for facilities to be provided by a 
number of other NATO countries. 

During the past year, we have been disturbed by a tendency for 
Canada to whittle away the terms granted the United States for 
military projects, apparently with a view to reducing these to the 
lowest possible common denominator. The present Canadian pro- 
posal, we feel, might have such grave consequences by way of 
precedent that it should not be accepted. It is possible that the Pen- 
tagon may feel it is so vital to have the communications system in- 
stalled this year that this should override the value of having our 
arrangements with Canada kept on a basis of mutual determina- 
tion. 


The language proposed on both sides for an agreement between 
the two countries is given as Tab A. * 


Recommendation 

Since our Chargé at Ottawa, Don Bliss, raised the communica- 
tions facilities question with Mr. Pearson on two occasions last 
week, Mr. Pearson may initiate its discussion. * If so, it is recom- 
mended that you should not ask him for a commitment until after 
he has seen the President about the St. Lawrence. * We can antici- 
pate a favorable reaction to the interview with the President and 
in that climate, Mr. Pearson might be willing to assure you that 
the small parcels of land will be available to the United States 
until the United States and Canada mutually agree the communi- 
cations facilities are no longer necessary. If you can get Mr. Pear- 





*“Recapitulation of Negotiations with Canada for Communications Facilities,” 
Apr. 11, 1952, not printed. 

* Reference is to Acheson's plannei meeting with Pearson on Apr. 12; see the edi- 

* See Document 941. 
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son to agree to such a phrase, we believe the problem will be 
solved. 





On April 12, the Secretary of State met with the Canadian For- 
eign Minister and afterwards prepared a memorandum on the con- 
versation which has not been found in Department of State files. 
An excerpt of that memorandum, however, exists bearing the date 
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No. 941 
Agreed Minutes of a Meeting Between President Truman and 
Canadian Representatives ' 
CONFIDENTIAL Wasnincrton, April 14, 1952. 


Minutes or Discussion WirH THE PresipEnt on THE St. LAWRENCE 
Provect Hep at THE Warre House on Aprit l4rx 


At the meeting in the President's office at 12:30 p. m. on April 
14th there were present from the Administration: 


President Truman, 


The Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External Af- 


fairs, 
The Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport, and 
Mr. Hume Wrong, Ambassador to the United States. 


The President opened the meeting by saying that there had been 


He asked Mr. Acheson whether he had any comment to make on 
his opening remarks. Mr. Acheson said that he fully agreed that 





'This record, although it carries the date Apr. 14 on the source text, is the final 
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the patience shown by the Canadian Government was extraordi- 
nary, and he supported the views expressed by the President. 

Mr. Pearson welcomed the remarks made by the President. The 
Canadian Government, however, was anxious that there should be 
no delay in taking the first step necessary to clear the way for the 
construction of the waterway by Canada, which was agreement on 
a reference to the International Joint Commission of the power 
phases of the project by both governments. Such a reference as 
soon as possible would not prejudice the joint project if Congress 
were to act before the end of the session. 

Mr. Truman said that he had no objection whatever to the two 
governments proceeding to a reference to the Internationa! Joint 
Commission without any delay. He asked Mr. Murphy to speak on 
the problem of designating a U.S. agency to share in the construc- 
tion of the power facilities. 

Mr. Murphy said that it would not be necessary immediately to 
specify any particular agency. Later on a particular agency could 
be named after it became clear that the Congress would not act on 
the joint project. He asked whether the reference to the LJ.C. 
would cover the Canadian waterway as well as the power facilities. 

Mr. Pearson said that it was not necessary to refer the Canadian 
waterway to the LJ.C. The Canadian Government, however, was 
prepared to give the most definite assurances that the waterway 
would be constructed by Canada. The engineers designated by 
Canada to sit on any engineering board set up for the power facili- 
ties by the LJ.C. would be the same men who would be responsible 
for the plans for navigation. 

Mr. Acheson then inquired whether any issues concerning water 
levels in the St. Lawrence would arise in connection with the build- 
ing of the canal in Canadian territory. Mr. Chevrier explained that 
in constructing the Canadian waterway the plans employed for reg- 
ulation of levels were those embodied as Method No. 5 in the plans 
for the joint project and that these plans had been fully agreed by 
the engineers of both countries. Mr. Pearson remarked that if it 
was found that the building of a Canadian waterway involved mat- 
ters coming within the scope of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 the questions of levels in the river might have to be consid- 
ered by the 1LJ.C. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Acheson, Mr. Chevrier gave an 
assurance that the plans for power development would be the same 
as those worked out in the 1941 Agreement if the waterway was to 
be constructed by Canada. 

Mr. Pearson and Mr. Chevrier remarked that it would be an ad- 
vantage if the U.S. agency which would cooperate with Ontario 
were the New York Power Authority. They explained that Ontario 
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and New York had already worked out an agreement on the tricky 
question of the division of costs between power and navigation fa- 
cilities and that it would be very convenient not to disturb this. 

The President agreed that the two governments should go ahead 
at once in preparing an application to the 1J.C., remarking that 
this might stimulate the Congress to move on the joint project. He 
asked Mr. Murphy to urge the U.S. Departments and Agencies con- 
cerned to get on with the preparation of an application as rapidly 
as possible. He added that he would do anything that was legal, le 
gitimate and fair to further the project at this time. * 

Mr. Murphy observed that one of the things that would need 
doing would be to get before the Federal Power Commission an ap- 
plication of a U.S. entity for permission to construct the U.S. share 
of the power facilities. 

Mr. Acheson then said that he wished to be quite clear on the 
agreement which had been reached. Was he correct in understand- 
ing the discussion as concluding that a period of thirty days would 
be left after the Senate Foreign Relations Committee considered 
the joint project on April 22nd before an applitation would be sub- 
mitted to the LJ.C., and that later on if it became apparent that 
the joint project was dead a specific agency would be designated by 
the President to develop the U.S. part of the power works? 

Mr. Pearson said that that was not his exact understanding. 
What he understood was that an application would be filed with 
the LJ.C. as soon as it could be prepared without any necessity for 
waiting thirty days from April 22nd if the application was ready 
before then. During the thirty-day period, the designation by the 
United States of a particular agency to undertake the power devel- 
opment was not expected, but this would follow in due course if 
Congress had taken no action. If the Congress were to approve the 
joint project within that time, or indeed at any time while the ap- 
plication was under consideration by the LJ.C., both governments 
would be ready to revert to the 1941 Agreement and withdraw the 
matter from the LJ.C. 

The President endorsed the interpretation given by Mr. Pearson, 
and it was agreed to proceed as rapidly as possible with the prepa- 
ration of the application to the LJ.C. It was also agreed that the 
press should be so informed at once. 





*On Apr. 19, Se ee ee Ro eee 
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No. 942 
Editorial Note 


On May 13, officers of the Department of State and of the Cana- 
dian Embassy met in Washington to discuss the possibilities of war 
with the Soviet Union and the use of atomic weapons. The Canadi- 
an participants were Ambassador Hume Wrong and Counselors of 
Embassy George Ignatieff and Douglas Le Pan. Representing the 
Department of State were H. Freeman Matthews, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State; Paul Nitze, Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff; and Joseph Chase of the Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Atomic Energy Affairs. 

Nitze suggested concentrating on Germany and Korea because 
not much had changed elsewhere since the last meeting in Febru- 
ary (see Document 937). Beyond the stress placed on Germany and 
Korea, brief comments were made on potential problems in the 
Middle East, South Asia, and the Far East. In a concluding com- 
ment, Ambassador Wrong stated that he felt the meetings were 
very useful in proving that the United States was not trigger 
happy. He suggested a meeting devoted chiefly to the Korean situa- 
tion within the next couple of months. The record of this meeting, 
drafted by Chase on May 13, is in S/AE files, lot 68 D 358. 





No. 943 
Canadian Desk files jot 691 302 Canada — Labrador and Newfoundland Gicbecom 


The Secretary of the United States Section of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense (Wight) to the Steering Member of the Board 
(Walsh) 


RESTRICTED [Wasninoton,] June 13, 1952. 


Dear Genera Wautsn: Reference is made to your letter dated 
May 12, 1952 and to our meeting of June 9, 1952 ' in regard to pro- 
posed arrangements with the Canadian Government for the con- 
struction by the U.S.A.F. of global communications facilities. 

This letter is to confirm the understanding which we reported at 
that meeting as having been worked out by the U.S. Embassy in 
Ottawa and the Canadian Department of External Affairs: 


(1) The Canadian Government is agreeable to having the global 
communications facilities at Northwest River incorporated under 





' Neither the letter nor a record of this meeting has been found in Department of 
State files 
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U.S. and Canada so that projects of this nature may be added at a 
later date. 


As you know, negotiations have been carried on with the Canadi- 
an Government regarding the global communications installations 
since February, 1951, both through the P.J.B.D. and through diplo- 
represents a great improvement from the standpoint of the US. 
tiations have been carried on recently at a high level and have re- 
ceived the personal attention of both the Secretary of State and the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs. The USAF. is 
most anxious to take advantage of the present construction season 
and has requested the right of entry and the right to begin con- 
struction, which the Canadian Government has now granted. It is 
believed that the arrangements for the globai communications are 
the best which can be gained in view of the above considerations 
and in the interests of our relations with Canada. I believe that the 
proposed agreement represents an equitable and practicable solu- 
tion and that it would be in the interests of the U.S.A-F. to accept 
the proposal. * 

Sincerely yours, 
WituaM L. Wicnr, Jr. 





* The above arrangements for the duration of availability of land in Canada for 
exclusive use of the United States in its defense communications system were ap 
proved by the USAF and formalized in the defense agreement with Canada effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Ottawa Nov. 4 and 8, 1952. For the texts, see 3 UST 
(pt. 3) 3741. 





No. 944 
Editorial Note 


The Department of State announced on June 30 that an applica- 
tion had been submitted by the United States Government to the 
Internationa! Joint Commission for an order of approval of the con- 
struction of works for power development in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. The Canadian Govern- 
ment submitted a concurrent application in Ottawa. Agreement on 
the final details of the applications was reached at a meeting in 
Washington on June 30 between Acting Secretary of State Bruce 
and the Canadian Minister of Transport, Lionel Chevrier. At the 
meeting Bruce and Ambassador Wrong exchanged notes in which 
the Ambassador reiterated the intention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to construct a deep sea waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie 
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and texts of the Canadian and United States notes of June 30, are 
printed in Department of State Bulletin, July 14, 1952, page 65. 





No. 945 


611 4222) SL7-252 Telegram 


The Chargé in Canada (Bliss) to the Department of State * 


Orrawa, July 2, 1952—11 a. m. 
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tember 5. The Ambassador said Pearsom wanted to discuss NATO 
questions, the United Nations General Assembly's handling of the 
Korean question, and the status of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. (Memorandum of conversation, by Raynor, Septem- 
ber 2, 1952; 742.13/9-252) Records of a Pearson visit and discus- 
sions of September 2-4 have not been found in Department of State 
files. 





No. 947 
Truman Livery Charice § Murpty files 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador to Canada 
(Woodward) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,] October 20, 1952. 
Subject: St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
Participants: The President 

Ambassador Stanley Woodward 

In a conversation with the President today on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, I reported that the JC was meeting 
today and tomorrow in Washington holding final hearings with the 
objective of bringing out a release of an Order of Approval on the 
joint application. I said that we were all hopeful of the success of 
the meeting. 

I also said that I had been impressed by the fact that all three 
U.S. Commissioners and al! three Canadian Commissioners, as well 
as others in Washington, seemed to feel that in the distribution of 
cost allocation, too much of the burden was now placed on the cost 
of the construction for power. It was the consensus of opinion that 
in order to make available cheap electricity in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, more of the burden of the overall costs of construction 
should be placed on the seaway and less on the hydro-electric de 
velopment. 

I asked the President whether I might approach Prime Minister 
St. Laurent in his name and sound him out on the subject. 

The President instructed me to do so, adding that he wanted a 
common sense and fair arrangement and if this meant reconsider- 
ation of the allocation of costs, it should be done, in his opinion. He 
said that he had no disposition to delay construction of the project 
but that we should work things out to the best advantage of all 
concerned. 
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No. 948 


611 G2BE) 26 F7RE Tegren 


The Ambassador in Canada (Woodward) to the Department of State 


ee Orrawa, October 27, 1952-4 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

96. Upon instructions of Pres. Truman I called Friday ' on PM 
St. Laurent and spoke with him about the allocation of estimated 
costs of the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

I said that during mtgs last week of International Joint Commis 
sion in Wash, I noted evidence of strong sentiment for reexamina- 
tion of allocation of costs on St. Lawrence project stemming from 
desire of both our countries to keep down costs of hydroelectri 
power. I said that I hoped I was betraying no confidences if 1 men- 


I said when this had been called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, * he had instructed me to sound out the PriMin on the sub- 
ject, with assurance that he had no disposition to delay but that we 
should work things out to best advantage of all concerned. 

PriMin replied he did not believe it now feasible to reexamine 
allocation of costs because to do so would require him to go back to 


consider the reallocation of costs were on basis of 1941 agreement. 





' Oct. 4. 
*See Woodward's memorandum of conversation with the President, Oct. 2), 


supra 
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During our conversation, I mentioned that in traffic estimates 
for the seaway some 80 percent wid be for Amer accounts and that 
the amortization costs of the Canal would therefore be borne in 
very large measure by US interests. PM said that this might be 
true but it was not an argument which he could use in going before 
Can Parliament. 

I also said that Federal Power Comm iad before it an application 
for license submitted by the NY State Power Authority to build US 
half of power project and that i: was possible FPC might take posi- 
tion that it would be contrary to its poiix«y and not in best interests 
of US to approve license if it felt costs of electricity to be generated 
would be unduly high owing to construction costs which were not 
directly connected with power development. PM reaction to this 
was that in such case whole ©i. Lawrence project might be delayed 
another 3 or 4 years. 

At end of our talk, St. Laurent stated that in the operation of 
seaway, Can wanted US to have a voice in fixing tolls. 

WoopWARD 





No. 949 
611 42321 /10-2952 


Prime Minister St. Laurent to the Ambassador in Canada 
(Woodward) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL [Orrawa,} October 27, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Woopwarp: With reference to our conversation in my 
office last Friday, you might find it useful to have a brief written 
account of the reply I made to the President’s personal message, 
which you conveyed to me at that time, * regaraing the possibility 
of allocating to navigation a greater share of the costs of the works 
described in the joint applications for power development in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River than is con- 
templated in those applications. 

As I told you on Friday last, I feel that much of the misunder- 
standing which appears to exist in respect of the problem of alloca- 
tion of costs is due to the fact that the conception of common 
works, as envisaged in the 1941 Agreement, is still very much to 





' Woodward transmitted a copy of this letter to the Department in despatch 429, 
Oct. 29. (611.42321/10-2952) The Embassy was requested by the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs not to release the letter for publication without clearance by the Ca- 
nadian Government. 

? For a summary of this conversation, see telegram 96 from Ottawa, supra. 
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the fore in many persons’ minds whereas, in fact, under the appli- 
cauions now before the International Joint Commission there are 
no common works. The joint applications which our two govern- 
ments have submitted to the International Joint Commission relate 
to power and power alone. The application which has now been 
made to the Federal Power Commission of the United States also 
relates to power and power alone. 

it is my understanding that the policy of the administration in 
the United States has been that hydro-electric erergy should not 
be developed in the International Rapids Section unless a deep wa- 
terway was constructed concurrently. For this reason and because 
the Canadian Government also supports strongly early construc- 
tion of the seaway, we have agreed to insert a reference to Can- 
ada’s commitment in this respect in the joint applications for 
power development now before the International Joint Commis- 
sion. This reference, however, in no way alters the basic fact that 
the development of power in the International Rapids Section is 
the only matter for consideration either by the International Joint 
Commission or the Federal Power Commission. 

As I explained to President Truman when we discussed the 
matter in September 1951, * the Canadian Government's position is 
that, provided appropriate agencies in Canada and the United 
States are willing and have authority to construct, pay for and 
maintain all the works required to develop hydro-electric energy in 
the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River as if 
power were to be developed alone, the Canadian Government will 
concurrently construct, pay for and maintain whatever additional 
works are required to ensure uninterrupted 27-foot navigation be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Port of Montreal. The basis on which this 
commitment was made was agreed to by the Government of the 
United States in the exchange of Notes which took place on June 
30, 1952. * The works described in Section 8 of the applications now 
before the International Joint Commission, as modified by our 
agreement of June 30, are all required to develop power and, as a 
consequence, all the works are properly attributable to power, with 
the sole exception of certain additional excavation which the Cana- 
dian Government stipulated must be undertaken as a condition of 
its approval and for which it has agreed to pay $15,000,000. It 
would be well to remember in this connection that the power-devel- 
oping entity in the United States has been relieved, by the agree- 
ment referred to above. of the necessity of providing for the con- 
tinuance of 14-foot navigation, the total cost of which had been esti- 





* For a record of this conversation, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. u, p. 920. 
* For information on this exchange, see Document 944. 
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mated a few years ago to be approximately $14,000,000. Thus, the 
cost of developing power under the current applications to the 
International Joint Commission and to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will, in fact, be lower than would be the case had not the Ca- 
nadian Government committed itself to construct the seaway. 

I would also like to stress that the basis of the arrangement re- 
specting development of the International Rapids Section was ap- 
proved by the Parliament of Canada and the Legislature of the 
Province of Ontario and that appropriate laws were duly enacted 
by both bodies. In view of the agreement reached between Canada 
and the United States on June 30th, and quite apart from the 
other considerations outlined above, I think it would be unrealistic 
to expect the people of Canada or their elected representatives to 
countenance any change in these laws at this late date. 

In the final analysis, the proposal to construct the deep water- 
way between Lake Erie and the Port of Montreal is something 
which the Canadian Government is unilaterally and quite inde- 
pendently superimposing on a power development project to be un- 
dertaken in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and an 
entity to be designated by the Government of the United States. In 
the circumstances, our public would fail to see that there are justi- 
fiable grounds on which to re-open this question now and I feel 
that any attempt to do so would entail long delays even if we could 
ultimately succeed in doing the educational work required to 
secure the approval of our public. 

I would be grateful if you would convey the contents of this 
letter to President Truman together with my warmest personal re- 
gards. * 

Yours sincerely, 
Louts S. St. LAURENT 





* A copy of this letter was enclosed in Woodward's letter to the President of Oct. 
28, infra 
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No. 950 


€11 42321 16-2352 


The Ambassador in Canada (Woodward) to the President ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Orrawa, October 28, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Following your instructions, I spoke with 
Prime Minister St. Laurent about the St. Lawrence Project and the 
possibility of having another look at the allocation of costs, to make 
sure we are not loading too much of the price on the power devel- 
opment. 

The Prime Minister says that: “In the circumstances, our public 
would fail to see that there are justifiable grounds on which to re- 
open this question now and I feel that any attempt to do so would 
entail long delays even if we could ultimately succeed in doing the 
educational work required to secure the approval of our public.” 

In a letter to me of October 27th,* he expresses this objection 
and other reasons for his views, and he has asked me to pass them 
on to you with his warmest regards. A copy of his letter is enclosed. 

Although there was a good deal of sentiment in Washington 
during the International Joint Commission meetings, among Cana- 
dians, as well as among Americans, for another look at the cost al- 
locations, I think we have a reasonably good deal on the basis of 
our exchange of Notes with Canada dated June 30, 1952, and that 
we should proceed now on that basis. 


Stan_Ley WoopWARD 





' A copy of this letter was transmitted to the Department of State in despatch 429 
from Ottawa, Oct 29. (611.42321/ 10-2952) 


? Supra 
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611 42321 SL/11-152 


Prime Minister St. Laurent to President Truman 


CONFIDENTIAL [Orrawa,] October 31, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: We are naturally delighted here in Canada 
that the International Joint Commission has approved ' the appli- 
cation made by our two governments for the power development in 





* On Oct. 29. 
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the St. Lawrence River, and we will be deeply grateful for anything 
it is possible for you to do to facilitate or expedite the hearings 
before the Federal Power Commission, which is the last remaining 
obstacle to the commencement of this great power and navigation 
project, which means so much to both our countries. Your many 
friends in Canada would like to feel that the actual commencement 
of this historic undertaking would be associated with your term of 
office as President of the United States. 

You will recall that, at the time you received my colleagues, Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Chevrier, on the 14th of April last,* when the 
two governments agreed to submit applications to the International 
Joint Commission, it was also agreed that, if the Congress of the 
United States were to approve the joint project at any time while 
the application was under consideration by the Internationa! Joint 
Commission, both governments would be ready to revert to the 
1941 Agreement and withdraw the matter from the International 
Joint Commission. 

Now that the International Joint Commission has approved the 
applications, anc particularly as we have already taken certain 
preliminary steps with respect to the construction of the Seaway, 
my colleagues and I have concluded that it would no longer be 
practicable for the Canadian Government to revert to the actual 
terms of the 1941 Agreement which has never been ratified, and 
that the proper course for us to take is to inform your Secretary of 
State that the Canadian Government now regards that Agreement 
as having been completely superseded. 

We feel there are two reasons for taking this course. One is that 
so long as there appear to be two alternatives, it seems to us that 
the opponents of the development of the navigation and power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence will endeavour to play one off against 
the other, and thereby thwart the development itself. The second 
consideration, which I feel sure you will fully understand, is that 
public opinion in Canada, and particularly, in the Province of On- 
tario, has now become solidified in support of the plan which has 
been approved by the International Joint Commission. 

In the circumstances, I do not believe it would be realistic to ask 
our Parliament to approve the actual terms of the 1941 Agreement, 
and any attempt to provide for a joint undertaking without a new 
agreement between our two countries would certainly be in the 
highest degree embarrassing to the present Administration which, 
as you know, is going to have to face a general election in the rela- 
tively near future. 





* For a record of this meeting, see Document 941. 
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In these circumstances, we have felt here that the most appropri- 
ate time to advise the United States Government of our position 
would be November 4th, since, on that day, our action could not be 
used by anyone in any attempt to influence the course of the Presi- 
dential campaign, nor could it be interpreted as having, in any 
way, been influenced by the outcome of that campaign. Moreover, 
our action at this particular time seems a natural consequence of 
the decision of the International Joint Commission, and any delay 
in making our position clear might be open to misinterpretation. 

I did not want to have formal action of this kind taken without 
advising you privately, as long as possible in advance, and the only 
reason this word was not sent to you earlier is that our decision as 
to timing, which was necessarily governed by the date of the deci- 
sion of the International Joint Commission, has only just been 
made. 

I should like, before concluding this letter, to say once more how 
deeply I have vaiued the close and understanding relationship we 
have had since I became Prime Minister of Canada, and to assure 
you again that I will not, and I know the Canadian people will not, 
forget the immense and courageous services you have rendered in 
these post-war years in strengthening the ramparts of freedom and 
reducing the awful prospect of a third world war. 

With warmest personal regards and every good wish for the 
future. 

Believe me, Mr. President, 

Yours very sincerely, 





No. 952 
611 42321 SL/11-852 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the Personal Secretary 
to the Secretary of State (Evans) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,] November 3, 1952. 
Participants: Ambassador Woodward 
Mr. Acheson 

The Secretary returned a telephone call which Ambassador 
Woodward had made to the Secretary yesterday but which had not 
gone through to the Secretary who was out at the farm. Ambassa- 
dor Woodward said he wanted to discuss with Mr. Acheson the 
letter which the Prime Minister had sent to the President on Sat- 
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urday ' and the note which the Canadians proposed to present on 
November 4 to this Government in regard to canceling the 1941 
agreement on the St. Lawrence. Ambassador Woodward said that 
the Prime Minister had explained that Canada proposed to take 
this action in view of the International Joint Commission's recent 
action. He had said that it would be very embarrassing for the Ca- 
nadian Government o go back before Parliament on the basis of 
the 1941 agreement ix. view of the Joint Commission’s action and 
that the Canadian Government was very anxious to state its posi- 
tion at this time. 

Ambassador Woodward had said to the Prime Minister that he 
would get this information to the President and subsequently tele- 
phoned Mr. Murphy and gave him the substance of the Prime Min- 
ister's letter. Mr. Murphy thought that this action on the part of 
the Canadian Government was precipitant in that it was being de- 
livered on election day. Mr. Woodward had explained the Canadian 
reasons for wanting to deliver it on election day, ie., by delivering 
it on election day they could not be accused of influencing the 
American election one way or the other, nor could there be as- 
cribed to the Canadian Government any reaction on its part to 
whichever candidate won. Mr. Murphy said he could see no urgen- 
cy from our point of view for having the Canadian Government 
take such immediate action. 

Ambassador Woodward said that he reported to the Secretary of 
the Privy Council the fact that he had talked with one of the Presi- 
dent's assistants and had passed on the substance of the Prime 
Minister's letter; that he did not feel that he could get in touch 
with the President personally because of the pressure of his trip. 
The Secretary of the Privy Council had reaffirmed that the far- 
thest thought from Canadians minds was to embarrass the Presi- 
dent. It had been exactly the opposite and that was why they had 
picked November 4 as the best day to deliver the note. 

Ambassador Woodward pointed out to the Secretary that his 
opinion was that the Canadians should be deferred from delivering 
the note tomorrow, which would freeze their position. He thought 
the President had gone very far in supporting the Canadian posi- 
tion and he felt that this new proposed action would be difficult for 
the President. 

The Secretary said that he had had some talk with Mr. Pearson 
about the St. Lawrence project but that he had not been told about 
the proposed letter to the President and the note. He had not 
talked the matter over with Mr. Wrong, when he saw him on Sat- 
urday night, because he did not know what the President's position 





' Supra 
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After talking with the President, which conversation is reported 
in a separate memorandum, * the Secretary telephoned Ambassa- 
dor Woodward again and reported the President's views as set 
forth in the memorandum of conversation. The Secretary said that 
he had told the President that he had a recommendation from Mr. 
Woodward and from Mr. Murphy that an effort should be made to 
get the Canadians to defer the delivery of the note. The President 
had been firm in his decision to let the note be delivered. 

Ambassador Woodward said that he would cal! the Secretary of 
the Privy Council and tell him that there was no objection to deliv- 
ering the note. * 





* No record of this meeting between the Ambassador and the Prime Minister, pre 
sumably held in late October, has been found in Department of State files. 

* Infra. 

* The note was released to the press in Washington and Ottawa after delivery to 
Acheson by Wrong on the afternoon of Nov. 4. 





No. 953 
611 42911/11-882 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasninoton,|) November 3, 1952. 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


I telephoned the President and inquired whether he had received 
the letter from the Prime Minister of Canada.' He said that he 
had not received it and did not know that any had been sent. 





' Document 951 
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I then described the purpose and effect of this letter and read 
him the document. I said that the purpose of this letter was to 
cancel the agreement of 1941 in view of the action of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, thus leaving the Canadians free to pro- 
ceed with its own development and that thereafter, if any idea of a 
return to international action was contemplated, a new agreement 
would have to be negotiated. | reminded the President of his con- 
versations of last April. 

The President said he understood the Canadian point of view and 
thought that they were justified in cancelling the agreement. He 
also understood why they had chosen November 4 and thought 
that they had a good point in doing it on that day. He asked wheth- 
er I had any recommendation. 

I informed him that Mr. Murphy and Ambassador Woodward be- 
lieved that Mr. St. Laurent should be asked to defer taking the 
formal action and that undoubtedly this would also be the view of 
Secretary Chapman. I then read to the President the attached 
draft letter, * which I said was our recommendation. 

The President said that if we felt strongly that we must ask for 
this deferral he would agree to do it entirely upon my recommen- 
dation. However, he felt strongly that the Canadians had acted 
with great patience, that they were entitled to take this action, and 
that he wished to do whatever was necessary to enable them to 
proceed during his term as President. He, therefore, asked me 
whether I pressed this recommendation upon him. 

I said that I believed that ultimately the action which the Cana- 
dians proposed to take on November 4 would be taken. The only 
question was whether it should be taken more deliberately and 
whether that would have a better result upon the subsequent deci- 
sions of the two Governments. 

The President said that he felt strongly that it wasn't necessary 
or desirable for the subsequent effects; that he thought the matter 
should not be allowed to drag on; and that, therefore, he would 
decide that we should accept the Canadian note; and that he would 
immediately upon his return take up the matter with the various 
interested agencies of the United States, explaining to them that 
this was his decision, and outlining to them the action which he 
wished them to take. 

I told the President that his wishes would be followed in this 


regard. 





* Not attached to the source text 
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No. 954 
7423/11-14a2 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af.- 


fairs (Perkins) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Mat- 
thews) ' 


SECRET [WasHincton,} November 14, 1952. 
ment approval for US. or joint-defense projects in Canada. 
Di 
Members of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense, US.-Canada 
are becoming worried by the increasing reluctance of Canada to ap- 
prove US. or joint military projects on Canadian soil. The US.A-F. 
has withdrawn its request to develop Torbay Airport, Newfound- 
land as an air depot and may withdraw its request for a base for 
fighter aircraft. Owing to the difficulties being encountered, the 
US.AF. and the other U.S. Services are re-examining their overall 
planning with respect to Canuda, with a view to reducing their re- 
quirements and to meeting the Canadian objections. 


Background 

The hitherto highly successful joint defense planning carried on 
in the Permanent Joint Board on Defense has become more diffi- 
cult during the past year. The Members of the Canadian Section of 
the Board are genuinely anxious and willing to cooperate, but re- 
sistance appears to center in the Department of External Affairs 
and the Canadian Cabinet Ministers (to which these matters are re- 
ferred) and is essentially political. On the other hand, the US. 
military services have brought on a good share of their difficulties 
by their own attitudes and actions. The U.S.A.F., which is the serv- 
ice most active in Canada, has unfortunately often proceeded in a 
cavalier fashion which has upset and annoyed the Canadians. 

The principal difficulties at present appear to be based on the 
following considerations: 

(a) The Canadian Cabinet's opposition to the stationing of addi- 
tional U.S. troops in Canada in peace-time; 

(6) Fears on the part of External Affairs that Canadian sover- 
eignty might be violated; 

(c) The need of U.S. defense departments for some assurances re- 
garding tenure, versus the announced intention of the government 
not to grant the U.S. any long-term leases for military bases; 
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(a) Lease to the USAF. of part of the R-CAF. station at Goose 


Bay 

This project was approved in principle in 1950 and the text of the 
notes has been agreed to by both governments for more than a 
year. The Canadians have postponed signature for a variety of rea- 
sons, the latest being that they wished a further understanding on 


(6) Global Communications Project of the U.S.AF. 

ee a oe nan a es So atte Seto 
with by Mr. Acheson and Mr. Pearson. A meeting of the 
has now finally been reached after approximately a year of 

; the PJ.BD., but conclusion of the necessary 


in 
is still 


request and is considering alternative arrangements with 
to the stationing of fighters in the area. 
(d) US. Army Pipeline from Haines to Fairbanks, Alaska across 
ian Territory 
This project has been discussed with Canada in the P.J.B.D. for 
approximately two years and the formal request for right-of-way 
was presented about six months ago. Although the Canadian Cabi- 
net approved at once in principle, procedural and Federal-provin- 
cial difficulties are now being encountered, and it appears that the 
project, which both countries agreed had a high priority, may be 
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ly considered. They also indicated that they might require that Ce- 
nadian-manufactured equipment be procured. 
Conclusion 

This information is submitted at this time for your use in case 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should raise any of these questions with 
you. 

It is thought also that, if you agree, Mr. Acheson might be asked 
to mention in a general way, during his trip to Ottawa, * our haope 
that joint defense problems now being encountered may be solved 
to the mutual satisfaction of both countries. 

The U.S. Services, particularly the US.A-F., have been stimulat- 
ed by the U.S. Section of the P.J.B_D. to give high-level attention to 
ways of meeting the Canadian objections. In particuler, the 
USAF. is giving thought to mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with Canada to solve air defense, command, and operational prob- 
lems. Methods are being actively sought to improve coordination 
and planning between the U.S. and Canadian Services. 

On the political level, it is doubtful that much can be done to 
overcome deep-rooted attitudes in Canadian Cabinet members, par- 
ticularly in view of coming elections next year, and in the light of 
the portents of the U.S. elections for the Liberal Party in Canada, 
which has been in power for 20 years. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, however, high US. officials might emphasize to 
them that the United States has no desire to infringe on Canadian 
sovereignty or legitimate interests and that our concern is motivat- 
ed solely by our wish to build up adequate defenses for the US.- 

Officers of BNA and of the U.S. Section, PJ.B.D., will continue 
active consideration of the military problems with Canada and pos 
sible means of improving cooperation. Mr. G. Hayden Raynor will 
be in Ottawa on November 17 and plans to discuss these matters 
with US. Embassy officers and Canadian officials. 





* The trip was scheduled for Now 7)-23 
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No. 955 


@1 @ 11-1 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Perkins) to the Secretary of State ' 


SECRET [Wasuincton,) November 19, 1952. 
Subject: Material on Canada 
Problem 

To take full advantage of your visit to Canada November 21-23 
to bring Canadian attitudes, policies and actions into conformity or 
harmony with those of the United States, and to dispel or mollify 
Canadian apprehensions regarding United States action on matters 
of common interest. 

Recommendations 

A. General Attitudes 

It is recommended that, to the extent that the nature of your 
visit permits, you take every opportunity that presents itself to in- 
dicate to Canadian Cabinet Ministers our conviction that there is 
no cause for complacency. It could be observed that fundamentally 
there is no lessened danger of aggression by the Soviets than exist- 
ed in the tense days of the Berlin blockade and the onset of the 
aggression in Korea. (Your speech * has been designed for the same 
purpose ) 

You could add that every NATO partner has got to see how it 
can best contribute to collective security, especially at this time 
when the organization is threatened by the strains experienced by 
Britain and France. The present moment is an opportunity for 
Canada provide an inspiring example in NATO, thus contribut- 
ing to a confident attitude at the next meeting. 

Based on past experience that direct U. S. approaches on these 
matters can do more harm than good, it is recommended that you 
not raise the Canada-NATO issue frontally but, by private conver- 
sations with Cabinet Ministers, build up a favorable climate for a 
NATO approach. 

B. Bilateral Defense Matters 

If opportunity presents itself, you could express hope that the 
execution of our joint responsibility to defend the North American 
continent can be carried forward without bickering and in an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence. You could note that there seems to 





' Drafted by Avery Peterson 
* Reference w to remarks made before the Canadian Club at Ottawa on Nov 2! 
Por the text, see Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 1, 195%, p 847 
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be evidence of defects on both sides when recent problems are ex- 
amined—unilateral planning on one side, and hypersensitivity re- 
garding political repercussions on the other; but that we cannot 
allow the joint defense job to become bogged down by such consid- 
erations. You could add that the United States has no desire to put 
one more soldier on Canadian soil than is necessary to discharge 
the job at hand, taking into account the portion of the total defense 
task which Canada is presently in position to handle. You could 
assure them as to Canadian sovereignty—we completely respect it. 

C. St. Lawrence Project 

If the Seaway and Power Project is raised by the Canadians, you 
might express gratification that the two countries seem on their 
way, finally, toward making use of a great natural resource. The 
understanding and cooperative attitude of the President could be 
noted, and also—on the point of the authority of the FPC to name 
the power entity—Mr. Truman's remark to you on the telephone 
that “God, Himself, couldn’t move the FPC.” It would be well to 
mention that by the terms of the Federal Power Act, a licensee of 
the FPC is not granted immunity from litigation by opponents and 
we would be unwise not to expect litigation, perhaps of long dura- 
tion. 

D. Hoof and Mouth Embargo 

Only it this subject is raised by the Canadians should you express 
confidence that the U.S. Department of Agriculture will not «2: 4#- 
tain the embargo any longer than necessary; that you believe the 
Canadian livestock industry concurs in the need to control hoof 
and mouth disease and that the embargo is not a protectionist 
device. You might express optimism, in a nebulous way, about re- 
sumption of our meat imports from Canada but not be specific in 
this matter, and certainly not with Minister of Agriculture Gardi- 
ner, whose speeches have done more harm than good. 

Discussion 

General. A few salient points regarding present Canadian atti- 
tudes are provided at Tab A. It is clear that Canadians are becom- 
ing increasingly complacent, introspective and engrossed with in- 
ternal politics. To the extent that Canadian interests on the inter- 
national scene are or could be endangered, there is a concomitant 
endangering United States interests. 

Bilateral Joint Defense Matters. A résumé of difficulties encoun- 
tered with the Canadians in getting approval of either U.S. or US- 
Canadian joint defense projects in Canada is given at Tab B, a 
memorandum to Deputy Undersecretary Matthews. * The Perma- 





* See the memorandum by Perkins dated Nov. 14, supra. 
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nent Joint Board on Defense, Canada and the U.S. is encountering 
heavy going and while the fault is not all the Canadians’, they cer- 
tainly share the blame. 

St. Lawrence Project. You will recall the exchange of letters be- 
tween Prime Minister St. Laurent and President Truman in which 
the Canadians outlined reasons why they considered the 1941 
Seaway Agreement as superseded. The most recent developments 
and the present position of the project is outlined at Tab C.* The 
Canadian Government fears that the St. Lawrence will be an im- 
portant issue in the next election unless steady progress is shown 
in bringing it to fruition. The Government has pressed the Depart- 
ment to have the entity named on the US. side to construct the 
power works, presumably the New York State Power Authority, 
and seems unable to understand that this is beyond the power of 
the Administration since the U.S. entity will be that authorized by 
permit of the Federal Power Commission or—theoretically—au- 
thorized by Congressional action. It is probable that the Canadians 
do not appreciate the extent to which any non-federal entity under- 
taking construction would be exposed to litigation on the part of 
interests opposed to the project. 

Hoof and Mouth Embargo. The greatest caution is required re- 
garding the fact that the Department of Agriculture is taking posi- 
tive steps to lift the embargo imposed last February 25 when hoof 
and mouth disease was confirmed. Premature leakage regarding 
the steps contemplated by the Department of Agriculture could 
upset these plans. The embargo stopped meat and livestock exports 
to the U.S. worth $100-135 million per annum. By internal adjust- 
ments and price support, plus a triangular deal involving the U.K. 
and New Zealand, it has been possible to avoid serious difficulty 
but reopening the U.S. border would be welcomed economically. 
The matter is of political significance and especially so to Minister 
of Agriculture Gardiner, who has been personally criticised for his 
part in coping with the initial outbreak of the disease in Canada. 





* Reference is to a memorandum by Perkins to the Secretary of State, Nov. 1, not 
printed. 
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Tab A 


Memorandum by the Officer in Charge of Commonwealth Affairs 
(Peterson) * 


Canadian Attitudes 

A. International Affairs 

1. The Canadians are almost always with us on the major issues 
in NATO and in the UN (notable recent exception: Korea), in 
GATT, and multilateral trade matters, and in bilateral defense and 
economic collaboration. While they understand in theory the 
nature of the Soviet threat (and know what militant communism 
would do to their social and economic system, which remains based 
on private enterprise with only modest socialistic adjustments of a 
welfare nature), they seem to feel no immediate threat +o Canadian 
national interests. 

2. They are enjoying a boom as their country is developed and 
industrialized, which is a cause for pride. They are looking inward, 
very much as this country did in the '20’s, with little real interest 
in international affairs. 

3. Where the Canadians diverge from us, or oppose us, is chiefly 
in matters of execution, method and timing. The sense of urgency 
prevalent in Washington is not matched in Ottawa nor generally in 
Canada. 

4. A feeling persists that the United States is awkward and hasty 
in its role of leadership in the Free World, inclined to be “trigger 
happy” and lavish in its provision of defense facilities and forces, 
reluctant to take time necessary to plan carefully and thus to econ- 
omize. 

5. The feeling of peril following the attack on Korea has practi- 
cally disappeared in Canada. There is no urgency about prepara- 
tions for any direct attack from Russia. Inevitable delays and frus- 
trations in carrying out their defense program are being accepted 
with equanimity. The Canadians prefer to keep hemispheric de- 
fense in the planning stage rather than follow our lead in actually 
placing forces and facilities in position. 

6. Canada, despite the buoyancy of its economy, does not feel 
that it can match the U.S. in the liberal or continuing provision of 
unrequited exports to NATO countries or other destinations calcu- 
lated to support the free world. The Canadians, who pride them- 
selves as frugal and pragmatic, want and feel they require pay- 
ment for their staple exports and it is upon this firmly-held convic- 





* Peterson was also the Department of State member of the U.S. Section, Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense, United States-Canada. 
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tion that NATO and US. hopes for Canadian economic aid to 
Europe have floundered. It is believed that the Cabinet will main- 
tain its adamant position in the matter of economic aid. 

7. The pressure of food surpluses, as consequence of excellent 
grain crops and the hoof and mouth embargo in the United States 
is not excessive and the agricultural community is a decreasingly 
important segment of the electorate and hense unable to force the 
government to finance food exports. Canada’s share in the Colombo 
Plan is $25 million and Finance Minister Abbott last August stated 
his flat opposition to any increase. 

8. Canada has consistently refused to accept enlarged force com- 

mitments in NATO or speed up deployment. They did accept at 
Lisbon * an additional $100 million of Mutval Aid support, but this 
was used chiefly to finance transfers of existing arms, built to Brit- 
ish specifications, which are now non-standard in Canada and have 
been extensively shipped overseas for forces of other NATO coun- 
tries. 
9. Conversely, Canada could be attracted to a program of in- 
creased free transfer of military end items to NATO because this 
would satisfy a desire to contribute to mutual security without 
weakening Canada’s economic underpinnings and concurrently 
would support the industrialization of the country and maintain its 
defense production base. 

10. The NATO examining group at Paris is convinced of Canadi- 
an economic capability to provide increased support to NATO. 

11. Canada is not likely to catch up to the average NATO coun- 
try’s mobilization in relation to population because conscription is 
one of the most serious, deep-rooted political issues between French 
and English Canada and in any event, the Canadians argue that 
their ratio of manpower to resources makes it advisable to use its 
resources and that the use of Canadian manpower in forces repre- 
sents a waste. 

12. Three statements made October 23 by Arnold Heeney, Per- 
manent Representative of Canada to NAC, in the examination of 
the Canadian response to the NATO Annual Review questionnaire 


are significant: 


(a) “The Government of Canada is not yet LS ag any - to give any 
firm re for the expenditure it expects to in the fiscal year 
1953-1954” (eg., no comment on defense outlays contemplated 
after March 13, 1953, despite NATO’s urgent need to plan at least 
12 months ahead). 

(6) “On the other hand, there is no disposition to reduce the Ca- 
nadian force commitments.” (Canada’s record is good in fulfilling 





* Reference is to the Ninth Session of the North Atlantic Council at Lisbon, Feb. 
20-25, 1952; for documentation, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 107 ff. 
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its original MC 26/1 7° commitment but she has refused to take on 
more: e.g., does not consider any part of the unallocated aircraft de- 
ficiency calculated at Lisbon as a Canadian obligation.) 

(c) “In general it may be said that while the Canadian Govern- 


appropriation will exceed that for the current year.” 

13. Political considerations outweigh and over-ride economic con- 
siderations in formulating the Government's attitude toward de- 
fense projects, whether bilateral or multilateral. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in power over 17 years, is apprehensive about the coming 
election in view of the landslide in favor of the “outs” in the 
United States and in view of Liberal Party defeats on local issues, 
notably in the Provincial elections of New Brunswick. Taxation, 
prices which are irritatingly high, and the continued impediment 
to dollar exports and consequent dislocation of foreign trade are 
basic election issues. Public criticisms of waste and inefficiency in 
Government operations and expenditures have been chiefly direct- 
ed at the defense program. A continued budgetary surplus is criti- 
cised as inflationary by the Opposition. It is believed that during 
this Canadian election period the Prime Minister will weigh his 
every action in terms of the effect upon the chances of the Liberal 
Party in the election. This, in absence of some international! devel- 
opment which would result in a return of the mid-1950 feeling of 
urgency, probably as a practical matter precludes any possibility of 
an expanded Canadian defense effort or more Canadian troops for 
Korea. 

14. The NATO Central Organization seems not to have made a 
serious effort to bring Canadian productive capacity into its plan- 
ning to the same extent that it has with European countries. 
Canada has some reason to feel she is outside the NATO European 
circle. Some U.S. recommendations designed to correct this are now 
under consideration in SRE [S/AE7]}. 

B. Bilateral Affairs 

15. The Canadians examine with care and deliberation every re- 
quest put forward by the United States regarding new or additional 
defense facilities. They are ans:ious to protect their sovereignty and 
are wary of long-term arrangements and fixed tenures. They con- 
sider Newfoundland compromised its sovereignty in the 99-year 
leases, which was a bitter pill to swallow when Newfoundland 
became a Canadian Province. 





* NATO Military Committee document, not found in Department of State or 
NATO Sub-Registry files. 
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16. There exists a decided antipathy in Ottawa toward the sta- 
tioning of additional U.S. military forces in Canada during peace 
time, especially when they are posted in populous areas. (The 
Torbay base area at St. John’s, Newfoundland, is a case in point.) 
The attempt to cover up the fact that U.S. forces are in Canada has 
at times involved ludicrous limitations, e.g., requests regarding the 
location of office space and the wearing of civilian attire rather 
than uniforms. 

17. US. military forces have been circumspect and correct in 
Canada, are welcomed locally—especially in Newfoundland where 
there is an appreciable degree of support to the economy as result 
of defense expenditures. 

18. Canadians are sensitive to bilateral pressures from the 
United States and resent and will reject dictation. Canadians have 
scant sympathy for problems with Congress and requests for Cana- 
dian action to ease Congressional problems carry little weight. 
There is justification, however, in the U.S. pointing out that 
through Marshall Plan , rcchases and off-shore procurement we 
have materially supported the Canadian economy and it is only eq- 
uitable that Canada should aid the U.K. in any crisis; and that 
their hard-headed business attitude must give way when national 
security is jeopardized. 

19. While there no longer exis *s much fear that enlarged North- 
South economic interchange is a forerunner of political domination 
(which was the issue in the Reciprocity question in 1911), there is a 
latent uneasiness about the extent to which US. capital is joining 
in the recent development of Canada. The idea seems to be that 
Wall Street is muscling in on the Canadians’ birthright and they 
will be left as “hewers of wood’’. There is, for example, some criti- 
cism of the St. Lawrence Waterway as permitting Labrador iron 
ore to move to the States. “Why not use it here?” is a common atti- 
tude, especially among those moderately educated in economics but 
whose opinions, as entrepreneurs and managers, are held in re- 
spect by the rank and file. 
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No. 956 
742.5/12-2252 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) ' 


SECRET [Wasuincton,] December 22, 1952. 
Subject: Bilateral US-Canadian Defense Problems 
Participants: Mr. R.A. MacKay, Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs 
Mr. H. Raynor, Director, BNA 


On Thursday morning (November 20) Mr. Bliss and I met with 
Mr. MacKay. Several members of his staff were present. I said I 
was sure he would admit as I did frankly that neither side at 
present was entirely satisfied with the way things were going in 
the field of defense collaboration between our two countries. I said 
that one major purpose of my trip to Ottawa was to attempt to get 
firsthand from him and other Canadians their point of view on this 
problem and what might be troubling them about it. We talked for 
some time. As a result of this conversation I got the impression 
that the major issue troubling the Canadians is what they regard 
as lack of sufficiently early and complete consultation on upcoming 
projects. What they really want and what I believe may be neces- 
sary to improve the situation is the establishment on some regular 
basis of a form of joint planning. They admitted there were difficul- 
ties in view of our decentralization of planning and their central- 
ization in Ottawa. They also agreed that there was a problem as to 
the proper level on which this could be done. They said, for in- 
stance, they knew certain things were mentioned by opposite num- 
bers of the two services at fairly low levels but that too often this 
type of consultation was completely ineffective because not only did 
it not get to External Affairs but didn’t reach the top side of the 
Canadian military establishment. 

Command is a secondary problem which while susceptible to de- 
velopment I feel it was not as fundamental a problem on the Cana- 
dian side as the question of joint planning. 

Mr. MacKay and others stressed the Canadian feeling against ad- 
ditional US troops being stationed at or near populated areas such 
as St. John’s, Newfoundland. They mentioned the same point ap- 
plied to one suggested station of the new supplemental radar chain. 

During the course of the conversation Mr. MacKay produced a 
small-size wall map of Canada with pins placed on it at every spot 





' The meeting took place in Ottawa. 
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where U.S. troops were now stationed. The pins made an impres- 
sive showing. 

I have mentioned the importance which | believe the Canadians 
attach to joint planning. In addition, my general impression reaf- 
firmed my previous view that while the Canadians are prepared to 
continue to cooperate on vital questions they are going to insist 
upon a convincing demonstration on our part as to importance. My 
feeling was reenforced that to meet this general problem we need 
not only to work out something on joint planning but we should 
carefully screen all proposed Canadian requirements and not put 
up to the Canadians the less vital ones on the theory that to do so 
may prejudice our chances of securing rights which may be of the 
greatest importance. 





No. 957 
611 42/11-2452 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


SECRET Ortawa, November 22, 1952. 


At twelve o'clock today, Ambassador Woodward and I met, on 
the invitation of the Prime Minister, with the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet in the Cabinet Room. 

The Prime Minister opened the meeting with some gracious 
words of welcome, and spoke of the many years in which he had 
worked with President Truman and with me in our common inter- 
ests. He referred first of all to matters of primary concern of the 
United States and Canada, referring to the St. Lawrence and to 
trade relations. He spoke of the great importance to Canada of 
going forward with the St. Lawrence development, and of main- 
taining and expanding their trade relations with the United States. 
He hoped and believed that the change of administration in the 
United States would not affect these matters. He said that tempo- 
rary differences would not affect our pursuing fundamentally 
mutual interests, but that if we adopted, over a long range, basical- 
ly different policies, he would be apprehensive. In regard to world 
policies, he again referred to our pursuing, as in the past, future 
closely parallel courses. 

After hoping that in private life 1 would not be a stranger to my 
friends in Canada, he asked me if I had any matters that | would 
like to mention to the Cabinet. 
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After expressing my ,leasure at the honor which they had con- 
ferred upon me in asking me to meet with the Cabinet, | referred 
to the matters specifically mentioned by the Prime Minister. 

I said that the President had appreciated deeply the understand- 
ing patience which the Canadian Government had shown during 
our long efforts to have the St. Lawrence Waterway Agreement ap- 
proved by the Congress. I said, as the President said to the Prime 
Minister, that | believed that such approval was highly unlikely, 
and that Canada was entitled to proceed by itself with the develop- 
ment of the Waterway, and jointly with the State of New York in 
the power development. He hoped that these matters could be put 
into final shape before the end of his Administration, but this de- 
pended upon proceedings before an independent agency, the course 
of which he could not predict. I said that I felt, although I had no 
knowledge of the subject, that the incoming Administration would 
also proceed sympathetically with Canada in this matter and | saw 
no reason for apprehension. 

In regard to trade between the countries, I did not take a pessi- 
mistic view. It was proved that during the past twenty years the 
efforts of Democratic Administrations to liberalize our trade poli- 
cies from time to time met oppositio.: from the Republican side, al- 
though I thought the broad principles of the Trade Agreements Act 
had strong bipartisan support. I believed that the new Administra- 
tion, when confronted with the responsibilities of power, would see 
the necessity of bringing its economic and commercial policies into 
coordination with the necessities of our common military effort, 
not only with Canada but through our Atlantic Community. 

I then said that I should like to mention one or two other mat- 
ters of current concern to me. The first related to developments in 
the United Nations which were illustrated by the current problems 
before it. I said that the emergence of voting blocks in the General 
Assembly had not been foreseen by the framers of the Charter. We 
had two recognizable voting blocs—the Latin American bloc and 
the Arab-Asian bloc. Together, if they were solid, they could 
muster thirty-three out of sixty votes. They were, of course, not 
always solid. but they represented a very large group of votes 
which strongly influenced proceedings in the General Assembly. | 
pointed out that the Charter was founded on two objectives. One of 
these I thought was a dominant one. The first, and dominant one, 
was the objective of collective security. The other important, 
though less important, was the objective of social, economic and po- 
litical advancement. 

It should be noted that this large block of votes contributed little 
or nothing to the first objective. It was primarily concerned with 
the second, to which should be added an undercurrent of resent- 
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ment arising out of past colonial relationships and economic exploi- 


The second quality of this bloc of votes was that in the precise 


fell upon others. In this sense, they would not be responsible for 
what they did. whereas others would be responsible. | illustrated 
this point by ivverring to the North African and South African 
pointing out that the resolutions were introduced not in the 

the Genera! Assembly could or would resolve the mat- 
ters referred to, but from the general propaganda effect which 
came from stirring up these issues. I pointed out also that these 
propaganda effects had a counterproductive effect upon the princi- 
pal objective. The United Nations is carried by other countries in 
their creation of collective security. 

I then said that I should like tu i:iustrate this point again in 
regard to the Korean resolution. ' Here was an undertaking which 
had the greatest significance in regard to collective security, where 
the burden was carried by a comparatively small number of coun- 
tries, and primarily by the United States. These countries had 
agreed upon a resolution which, in the judgment of those primarily 
responsible, would contribute most to the bringing about of an ar- 
misti::. whether now or later, under terms acceptable to the 
achieveinent of the whole purpose undertaken. It would seem to 
me normally that those carrying the great burden of responsibility 
would be expected to have the principal voice in determining what 
should be done. At least, their opinions should have great weight. 
However, this did not appear to be the case. There was a tendency 
now to accept the leadership of India, which had contributed noth- 
ing to the undertaking and would assume no responsibility for the 
result of its actions. I said that, in a word, what the Indians wished 
to do was to bring about an armistice by resolving the prisoner 
question through exchanging some prisoners now and leaving 
others to be disposed of by indefinite and ill-conceived procedures, 
to my judgment, which, brought doubt upon the whole principle 
that force should not be used. Those in charge of military effort, 
who bore the full responsibility for any misjudgment, believed that 
it was far too dangerous to leave this explosive question unsettled, 
to remove all air pressure upon the Communists and run the risk 





' The reference is probably to a draft resolution introduc:d in the General Assem- 
bly by Acheson on behalf of the United States and 20 other governments. The text, 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/725 dated Oct. 24, is printed in Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 
3, 1952, p. 680. For documentation on this resolution and related developments on 
the disputed repatriation of prisoners of war in Korea, see vol. xv, Part |, pp. 563 ff. 
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of a resumption of hostilities due to a failure to abide by impossible 
ly most disadvantageous to us. 

This raised two questions: One, whether the judgment of those 
responsible was right, and secondly, whether others not responsible 
were justified in substituting their judgment for those who were re- 
sponsible. It seemed to me that the latter was the question of pri- 
mary importance. | did not believe that those who were encourag- 
ing and supporting the Indian effort really understood the full con- 
sequences of what they were doing, and I felt that if their actions 
were continued to the point of a sharp break between those who 
were carrying the main brunt of the effort and those who were not, 
the gravest results would flow both to the United Nations and io 
the whole future of collective security. 

I then spoke of the grave problems now confronting NATO, 
pointing out that in May there was a great and buoyant momen- 
tum toward the integration of Germany into Western Europe, also 
growing in unity. The Schuman Plan, the E.D.C. Treaty, the Treaty 
with Germany, the plans laid at Lisbon, plans laid for other politi- 
cal countries looking toward greater unification, all opened up a 
vista of hope and promise which could enlist the enthusiasm of Eu- 
ropean youth. All of this seemed to me to be now changed. The mo- 
mentum had been lost or retrograded momentum was taking place. 
Rapprochement between France and Germany seemed more remote 
than ever. Our plans for European defense had been checked, and 
instead there was a growing uneasiness at the effort involved. I 
was full of foreboding about the future. I realized that the Ameri- 
can election had deprived this Government for many months of an 
assured voice. It might be some months still before this Govern- 
ment could again speak with assurance. | wondered whether now 
was not the time for the Canadian Government, which I was sure 
had the same basic concerns and aspirations, to take a more vigor- 
ous and leading role. Such a role could not depend upon words 
alone, but upon the force of example. If Canada could come for- 
ward with a vigorous defense production program, linked with the 
idea of mutual aid, it could speak with real authority in urging the 
other countries to move forward with determination and courage. I 
asked that this matter be given deep thought, for we were in a 

I again expressed my appreciation at the more than kind recep- 
tion which I had had in Ottawa, and specifically by the Cabinet, 
and after a few closing words by the Prime Minister, the meeting 
ended. 
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SS NSC flee kt & DL NEC LSS Sere 
Report to the National Security Council by the Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Council (Gleason) ' 


TOP SECRET Wasunincton, [December 31, 1952 } 
NSC 139 
Statement oF Poucy on an Earty Waawinc System 

The significant advances in mass destruction weapons and thei 

jers, and the possession of these weapons and carriers by the 
an det Union, constitute @ growing threat to the United States. 
Without detracting from the necessity of continuing to build up re 
liatory striking power, this developing threat : weet 
gency to our efforts to strengthen our capabilities for continental 
defense. possess 
The estimated time scale on which the US.S.R. may te 
ficient nuclear weapons to deli p | 

inst the United tte Seats Seb se Saeth.giee & howe a 
effective system of air, sea, and land def a 
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The Department of Defense will undertake the task of develop 
million dollars of Department of Defense funds for the present 
fiscal year have been made available for initial phases of this work, 
including accelerating the development of necessary equipment, 
and the establishment of several test stations in the Far North. 
Seventy-five million dollars are being included in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1954 to carry forward the early warning program. 





611 4282) 12-3182 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Canada ' 


Wasnincton, December 31, 1952—5:51 p. m. 

133. For Bliss only. Fol is portion of Pres’s Budget Message to be 
delivered Jan 9* relating to St. Lawrence and is supplied for your 
info only. We will transmit copy to Can Emb informally on Jan 2 
as a courtesy to Can Govt to prevent it being startled by press sto- 
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“The alternate arrangements are wel) along. The IJC has ap 
pou the plans for the main dams and control structures in the 
nternational Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. The Prov- 
ince of Ontario is ready to construct the Canadian share of these 
works. Applications are pending before the FPC for a license to 
build the Us share. The Govt of Can is prepared to construct the 
waterway. Under these circumstances, the Canadian Government 
has informed us that they consider it no longer practicable to 
revert to the 1941 Agreement. 

“I believe, however, that there is still an opportunity for the US 
to join, as we should have long ago, in building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. If the new Congress proposes practical arrangements for 
sharing the cost and the construction of the Seaway, | believe the 
Canadians will, even at this late date, admit us to partnership in 
the Seaway. I hope very strongly that this will be done, for it is 
clearly in the bert interest of both countries that this important 
waterway along our common boundary should be built and con- 
trolled by both countries together.” 


Woodward under instructions from Pres will see PM first avail- 
able date probably Jan 7 to express both Administration's desire to 
see project achieved and hope door will remain open for possible 
US participation in Seaway. 

We understand Senator Wiley will make public statement on Jan 
1 re his proposed bill for US Authority to cooperate with Can Au- 
thority in Seaway construction. His bill may be introduced opening 
days new Congress. * 

ACHESON 





* Wiley introduced his bill (S. 589) on Jan. 23, 1953. Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee hearings on this bill were held in April and May and it was approved on 
June 3. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee on June 16 reported a compromise 
bill (S. 2150), but there was no floor action on the bill. The House Public Works 
Committee held hearings from June 11 to June 18, 1953, on legislation (H. J. Res. 
104) similar to S. 589 and S. 2150 but took no subsequent action. For an account of 
Congressional action during the 1953 session on this and related legislation, see the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, vol. IX, 1953, pp. 411-413. 





No. 960 
611 42321 /1-853: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Canada (Woodward) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Ortawa, January 8, 1953—2 p. m. 


146. Saw PriMin this morning, giving him text three paras on St. 
Lawrence in President’s budget message and expressing President's 
earnest hope Canadian Government will “leave door open” for pos- 
sible future participation by US to make seaway joint project. 
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PriMin expressed appreciation advance notice of message and 
stated cabinet in agreement that if questions raised following publi- 
cation message (Canadian Government will make statement ' along 
following lines: 


“President Truman's observation in his budget message to Con- 
gress that there is still an opportunity for the US to join in build- 
ing the St. Lawrence Seaway has been noted by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Various other proposals by members of the Congress for 
US participation in the St. Lawrence Seaway have also come to the 
attention of the Canadian Government. 

“While the Canadian Government is, of course, prepared to dis- 
cuss, in appropriate circumstances, joint participation in the 
seaway, the demand for power in the area to be served by the 
international rapids power development is so urgent that the Cana- 
dian Government is most reluctant to engage in any discussion 
which might delay the progress of the plan now under way for the 
development of power in the international rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River at the earliest possible moment. 

“Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with 
construction of the US share of the power works, if the US wishes 
to put forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward 
by the Canadian Government for the construction of the seaway in 
the international section which proposal would not delay the devel- 
opment of power under arrangements agreed upon in the exchange 
of notes of June 30, 1952 and approved on October 29, 1952 by the 
international joint commission the Canadian Government will be 


— to discuss such a proposal. 
‘The Canadian Government would naturally expect the discus- 


sion to be such as not to cause any serious delay in the completion 
of the whole seaway.” 


WooDWARD 





' The statement that follows was made public in a noon press conference by the 
Prime Minister on Jan. 9. According to despatch 673 from Ottawa, Jan. 14, most 
Canadian editorials expressed satisfaction with the government's position 
(611.42321 SL/1-1453) 
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No. 961 


Memorandum. of Conversation ' 


[WASHINGTON, undated. | 


1. Present besides Mr. Dulles and Mr. Pearson were H. Freeman 
Matthews and John D. Hickerson on the American side and H. 
Hume Wrong and D. V. LePan on the Canadian side. 

2. Mr. Dulies said that the essential difference between the 
policy of the previous administration and the new administration 
was that Eisenhower was determined not to leave the initiative in 
the cold war to the Soviet Union. It would be his policy to create 
situations which would worry the Kremlin by creating threats to 
Soviet influence at various points in the world. 

3. The new administration desired to maintain and to improve 
consultation with its allies, but it was impossible for the United 
States to commit itself formally to consultation before taking 
action in every situation since such a commitment would give each 
of the allies a veto. Consultation would be more useful and inti- 
mate, therefore, if it were kept informal. 

4. The proper way around the difficulty, Mr. Dulles thought, was 
to increase the amount of informal consultation and this had been 
one of the purposes of his recent trip to Europe. ? He thought that 
political leaders there had been grateful for the way he had tried 
to let them know how he saw world problems and he hoped in the 
same way to keep leaders of the Canadian Government fully in- 
formed on an informal basis on the views and policies of the 
United States Government. Mr. Dulles agreed with Mr. Pearson 
that it would be difficult for a coalition of the democracies to con- 
duct such a war of nerves as President Eisenhower's policy would 
require. Nevertheless, he hoped that the United States could rely~ 
on faith among its allies in its peaceful purposes and in its desire 
to seek them by sober and unprovocative means. It would be a 
great help if the political leaders in other countries could try to in- 
crease this fund of confidence even on occasions when it might not 
be possible for them to explain fully the United States plans and 
intentions. 

5. Mr. Dulles thought that Korea was not the most critical point 
today; that there was little doubt that the line in Korea could be 





' The drafter of this memorandum has not been identified. This conversation be- 
tween Dulles and Pearson took place in Washington on Feb. 1». 

? For documentation on Secretary of State Dulles’ visit to Western Europe, Jan. 
31-Feb. 8, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1548 ff. 
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held, and even if the worst came to the worst and Korea haa to be 
evacuated, consequences would not be catastrophic, although politi- 
cally deplorable. The most critical point, he thought, was Indochina 
since if it were lost the strategic consequences would be incalcula- 
ble. Moreover, the drain on France caused by the war in Indochina 
was perhaps the chief reason why France was holding back from 
ratifying the EDC Treaty. It was therefore of greatest importance 
that Indochina should be held and that the war there should be 
brought to an end. What was required was a situation which would 
deter the Chinese Communists from throwing their forces into the 
war in Korea and if possible lead to the movement of some of those 
forces from North China and perhaps even from Korea as protec- 
tion to a threat to their security from Formosa. That was the 
thinking which lay behind President Eisenhower's decision to order 
the Seventh Fleet no longer to prevent attacks from Formosa on 
the mainland of China. The essential purpose of the order was to 
put the United States in a legal position where, if need be, it could 
encourage raids or feints against China as a means of preventing 
Chinese incursion into Indochina. 

6. Mr. Dulles said that one of his problems in explaining and de- 
fending the recent decision on Formosa was to keep Senators and 
Congressmen in leash. He thought that in large measure he had 
succeeded, but when he had commented on alarmist statements 
made by some of the Senators, he had been met with the rejoinder 
that they thought their statements would contribute to the psycho- 
logical warfare he was waging. In his own view, his task would be 
lighter without too much assistance from Congressional leaders. 

7. Mr. Pearson suggested that a similar problem is created by 
statements made by generals and admirals. Mr. Pearson said, also, 
that he was rather disturbed by the way a legend seemed to be 
growing up that the UN command in Korea had Leen prevented 
from annihilating the enemy in 1951 by the cease-fire negotiations. 
As far as Pearson was aware, these negotiations had never inhibit- 
ed the UN command in any operations considered militarily desira- 
ble. Mr. Dulles agreed with this view although he personally was 
inclined to think that it was a mistake not to have pursued the 
enemy farther in the spring of 1951. The decision taken was not 
because of any action of the United States, but purely as a result of 
a military appreciation at that time of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a further advance. 

8. Mr. Dulles volunteered that he is now engaged in drafting, 
along with a number of Republicans in Congress, a resolution fore- 
cast by President Eisenhower in his State of the Union Message 
when he said he would recommend that Congress repudiate secret 
understandings which had permitted the enslavement of free peo- 
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ples. The resolution on which Mr. Dulles was working would be 
drafted in more exact terms. It would refer not to secret agree- 
ments but rather to private agreements in order to distinguish 
them from treaties or agreements which had been submitted to the 
Senate, nor would the agreements as such be denounced. The reso- 
lution would merely denounce distortions and misinterpretations of 
such agreements, particularly of the agreement made at Yalta. The 
resolution would not affect Soviet claims to Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands and care would be taken not to disturb the legal 
basis for the position of the three Western Powers in Berlin. Mr. 
Dulles hoped that such a careful and limited resolution as he was 
preparing would be adequate to satisfy Congressional opinion. He 
stated frankly that some such resolution had become virtually a 
political necessity. 

9. Germany: Mr. Dulles considered that the degree to which the 
Soviet authorities were reducing the Eastern Zone more and more 
to the status of a satellite on the usual pattern was very disturbing 
since, although it was impossible to be sure how properly to inter- 
pret this development, the Soviets would behave in precisely this 
way if they were planning a military attack on Western Germany. 

10. In answer to an inquiry by Mr. Pearson, Mr. Dulles said he 
thought that the odds on ratification of the EDC Treaty were about 
60-40 in favor of ratification. Mr. Mayer in France was trying his 
best to appease various parties of the Opposition to the treaty by 
drawing up elaborate protocols which might remove their objec- 
tions. In England he had recommended to Eden that the British 
should look for an occasion to present to France in a single and 
dramatic form wrapped up with a great deal of red ribbon all the 
various links which the United Kingdom was prepared to establish 
with the EDC. 

il. Mr. Pearson suggested that the NATO powers could, perhaps, 
be of some assistance in obtaining ratification of the EDC Treaty 
by extending the life of the North Atlantic Treaty from 20 to 50 
years. Mr. Dulles said that this idea was worth considering, but 
that it would require amendment of the NATO Treaty. Even if an 
attempt were made to get around this objection by attaching to the 
Treaty a protocol in which all the signatories would express their 
intention of not denouncing the Treaty under Article 13 for 50 
years, it is probable that even such a protocol would require Senate 
ratification. 

12. Referring again to the question of close informal consultation, 
Mr. Pearson remarked that he had always hoped that this could 
also be effected in the North Atlantic Council and hoped that Mr. 
Dulles would give consideration to the possibility of strengthening 
the role of the NATO Council by making it one of the chief instru- 
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ments of consultation between the United States and its principal 
allies. 

13. Mr. Dulles said he would like to pay a visit to the Assembly 
of the UN if it reconvened, but would not wish his presence to give 
rise to a long vituperative debate. Mr. Pearson replied that now it 
was known that Mr. Vishinsky was returning, a good deal of vitu- 
peration was probably inevitable. 

14. Mr. Dulles confirmed that the United States would not put 
forward any new proposals on Korea in the General Assembly but 
would be content to stand on the India resolution. 

15. In general, Mr. Dulles hoped that the discussions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly would be comparatively brief and routine since the 
new administration had not yet had time to take firm positions on 
all the questions which might come before the United Nations. 

16. Mr. Hickerson suggested that it might be possible to resume 
sessions of the Assembly without ae plenary meeting and possibly 
even without a meeting of the General Committee. Mr. Pearson 
thought this might be difficult but would, nevertheless, see what he 
could do. In any event, if an open plenary meeting became neces- 
sary, he would try to rule out-of-order any attempt by Vishinsky to 
deliver a propaganda tirade. 

17. It was suggested that it might be possible to have a discussion 
of the personnel policy of the Secretary General in plenary commit- 
tee without the General Assembly passing any resolution on the 
subject. Mr. Pearson said he would favor such a procedure, but it 
had rarely ever been possible in the General Assembly to dispense 
with a resolution. 

18. Touching on the resignation of Mr. Lie, Mr. Pearson said that 
he hoped action to appoint a new Secretary General could be taken 
before the second session of the General Assembly came to an end. 

19. Mr. Pearson said he thought that the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment’s proposals for a collective approach to convertibility 
showed imagination and courage. Mr. Dulles stated that he had 
just received on February 13 the memorandum * outlining the 
United Kingdom proposals and had not yet had an opportunity to 
study them. Mr. Pearson assured Mr. Dulles that if the proposals 
commended themselves to the United States Government, and if it 
were decided in Washington to support them, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would also be willing to do its part in making them a suc- 
cess. 

20. Mr. Pearson pointed out that an election was likely to be held 
in Canada some time this year and it would be disappointed if by 
that time all the clearances necessary from the United States in 





* “Collective Approach to Freer Trade and Currencies”, Feb. 10, not printed. 
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regard to the St. Lawrence Seaway project had not been secured. 
As soon as the Federal Power Commission had handed down a 
ruling favorable to the application from the State of New York, the 
Canadian Government would be glad to consult with the United 
States Government on means whereby the Seaway could become a 
joint undertaking between Canada and the United States provided 
the. consultations did not involve further delays. The important 
thing at the moment, however, was to secure a favorable ruling 
from the Federal Power Commission. Mr. Dulles said that he was 
not fully acquainted with this subject, but asked Mr. Hickerson to 
take note of the representations made by Mr. Pearson. 

21. In connection with Mr. St. Laurent’s proposed visit to Wash- 
ington, * Mr. Pearson said thai the Prime Minister would no doubt 
want to discuss foreign economic and commercial policy, but that it 
was also possible that he would want to consider with the Presi- 
dent the possibility of making a new agreement on principles of de- 
fense cooperation between the United States and Canada. A state- 
ment of principles on this subject had been drawn up in 1946 but 
circumstances had changed so materially that it should be re- 
viewed and possibly enlarged and brought up to date. 





* The visit was scheduled for early spring. In a letter to Sherman Adams dated 
Jan. 21, 1953, Bliss mentioned a letter made public in Ottawa in which St. Laurent 
had congratulated President Eisenhower on his new office and had referred to the 
possibility of paying him a call in Washington. Bliss urged Adams to help arrange 
such a meeting early in the coming succession of diplomatic visits. (033.4211/2-953) 





No. 962 


Exsenhower Library Eisenhower papers Whitman file Admin senes 


Secretary of State for External Affairs Pearson to the Secretary 
of State ' 


Ortrawa, March 24, 1953. 


Dear Mr. Dutzes: I should like to refer to our conversation in 
Washington on February 15 * when, among other matters, I men- 
tioned to you the St. Lawrence Project. 

The completion of the power aspect of this project is becoming 
increasingly urgent. Hence, I am taking the liberty of putting these 
views to you again at a time when, I feel certain, the United States 





' Delivered to Dulles by Wrong and submitted to President Eisenhower for his in- 
formation in a memorandum from Dulles to the President, Apr. |. (Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Eisenhower papers, Whitrnan file, Admin series) 

® See supra. 
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Administration will wish to consider all the aspects of the St. Law- 
rence Project. 

From the Canadian viewpoint, all other major sources of hydro- 
electric power available in the area to be served by the power 
project have already been developed or are in the process of devel- 
opment. Even if construction of the St. Lawrence power project 
were to begin this spring, the work would barely be completed in 
time to avert a serious sl rtage of low-cost power which is already 
developing and which is expected to become acute by 1957. If the 
power project is not undertaken soon, this area of Canada will face 
a serious impairment of its industrial capacity. 

You are no doubt aware that in this area are located industrial 
plants comprising approximately one-half of Canada’s total manu- 
facturing capacity. Many critical materials supplying the defence 
industries of both Canada and the United States are produced 
there. In the case of nickel, for example, some idea of the impor- 
tance of this source of power in Canada is indicated by the fact 
that 90% of the free world’s supply of nickel comes from the area 
served by the southern system of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. 

The development of the power potential of the St. Lawrence 
River is thus a matter of prime importance and urgency to Canada. 
If Canadian economic resources are to be adequately developed to 
meet civilian and defence needs, the Government of Canada must 
arrange for the construction of this power project without delay. 
The Government and people of Canada would, of course, very much 
like to see an immediate start made on the seaway. Indeed, all the 
necessary legislation has been enacted and all other prerequisite 
steps have been taken to enable the deep waterway to be construct- 
ed either by Canada alone or under mutually agreeable arrange- 
ments by both our Governments together. The immediate develop- 
ment of the power works, however, would in no way prejudice 
whatever arrangements may be mutually agreed upon for the de- 
velopment of the deep waterway. 

I hope that this information may be of assistance to you. May I 
ask that you be good enough to bring this expression of the views 
of the Canadian Government to the attention of the President? 

Yours sincerely, 


L.B. PEARSON 
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Euserhower Labrary Easenhower pepers Whitman file Admin semes 


Memorandum by the President 


[WASHINGTON, undated] 
MEMORANDUM FoR LecisLaTive Meetinc, Monpay, Marcn 30, 1953 


Subject: St. Lawrence Seaway 

The consensus of opinion at the Cabinet meeting on Friday was 
that the Administration should take a stand in favor of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The principal reasons are: 


a. The Canadian Government intends to move in any event and 
our interests could badly suffer if we did not take some action to 
achieve cooperative control. 

6. Unless the United States cooperates, Canada will construct the 
Seaway on Canadian soil, at a cost substantially in excess of the 
proposed United States location. This will result in increased toll 
costs to United States shipping. 

c. The Canadians propose to construct the Seaway with a 27 foot 
channel, insufficient to accommodate United States shipping. The 
American proposal, as provided in the Wiley Bill, contemplates the 
authorization of a channel of greater depth, which from our point 
of view is most desirable for both our commercial and defense re- 
quirements. 

d. The provisions of the Wiley Bill reduce the cost to the United 
States below any other proposal so far submitted. 

e. This proposition will certainly be, sooner or later, an economic 
necessity. We should move on it before some emergency situation 
might require extraordinary expenditures. 

7 Gin tanto of tm feel Hh Seana Qt on entiesite Given 
to the State of New York for the construction of a power facility in 
cooperation with the Province of Ontario. This will probably be 
provided by a license granted by the Federal Power Commission, a 


matter now pending. 


If there is general concurrence with this attitude, I should like 
for Senator Taft and Mr. Martin, upon leaving this conference, to 
announce that the Administration definitely favors the general 
plan described in the Wiley Bill and will support it. 

D.D.E. 
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a! 
No. 964 
S/S-NSC files, lor 63 D 351, NSC 1S) Series 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 
an Affairs (Bonbright) to the Under Secretary of State (Smith)? 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHincTon,} April 21, 1953. 
Subject: St. Lawrence Seaway Project 

It is recommended that you support the proposed N.S.C. State- 
ment on Policy regarding the nationa! security interests in the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway Project. ? 

It is recommended that you urge, in connection with point No. 2 
of that policy, that the Federal Power Commission be informed 
promptly and at the highest appropriate level, of the Policy State- 
ment so that the Commission can make a decision on the New 
York Power Authority's application as soon as possible. 

Attached is a memorandum on the foreign policy aspects of St. 
Lawrence development. 


{Attachment} 


Paper Prepared in the Office of British Commonwealth and 
Northern European Affairs 


[WASHINGTON, undated.]} 


Subject: Foreign Policy Aspects of St. Lawrence Legislation 

Development of the St. Lawrence has an important bearing on 
U.S.Canadian relations. The Canadian Government regards the St. 
Lawrence Project as the most important singie facet in its relations 
with the United States. It regards the prompt beginning of the 
entire project, both power and waterway, as of great importance to 
the development of Canada. From the Canadian point of view the 
development of power is a matter of the highest priority and urgen- 
cy in view of developing shortage of low-cost power in industrial- 
ized Ontario which will become acute by about 1957. The fact that 
this is a Canadian election year makes the problem even more 
acute from the Canadian point of view. 

Anything done or not done by the United States Government 
‘which would have the effect of delaying the decision of the Federal 
Power Commission would almost certainly cause serious deteriora- 
tion in our relations with Canada. As to the waterway part of the 


project, the Canadians, provided the power project is approved, are 


' Drafted by Brown, cleared by Tate and Kirlin 
® Reference is to NSC 150/1, Document 966 
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committed to proceed on their own with the construction of the 
necessary works to provide a 27-foot waterway from Montreal to 
Lake Erie. There is a strong and probably predominant feeling in 
Canada that they would prefer this to be an all-Canadian project. 
The Government has assured us, however, that following favorable 
action on power it would be willing to discuss with us the question 
of United States participation in the waterway adding the caveat 
that this should be done without unduly delaying the waterway. As 
the Wiley Bill, now before Congress, pertains only to the question 
of United States participation in the waterway, which this Depart- 
ment has lorg felt would be in the United States interest, it is felt 
that this particular piece of legislation, provided it is acted on 
promptly, ie., this session, should not complicate our relations with 
Canada. On the other hand, other bills such as the Lehman Bill, 
which include provisions relating to power and which, therefore, 
would almost certainly delay a decision on power, contain the risk 
of jeopardizing our good relations. 

In summary, the most important action needed to insure a con- 
tinuance of our close and harmonious relations, which in the politi- 
cal, economic and military fields are of great importance, is prompt 
and favorable action by the Federal Power Commission on the New 
York Power Authority's application which is now before the Com- 
mission. This would remove any suspicion on the part of the Cana- 
dians that the United States Government is delaying the initiation 
of the power project. It will be helpful in this connection, should 
the Administration decide to support the Wiley Billi, to give public 
expression to the fact that this Bill should not in any way delay 
the power part of the project. 

The recommendations in the N.S.C. Policy Statement are in the 
national interest of the U.S. Their implementation will not damage 
U.S.Canadian relations. On the contrary, any effect, which the rec- 
ommendations may have on the Federal Power Commission result- 
ing in a prompt F.P.C. decision, will enhance those relations and 
facilitate other important negotiations with Canada. 





No. 965 
Famenhower Library Eamenhower papers Whitman file Admin senes 


The Chairman, U.S. Section, Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
(Henry) to the President 


Wasninoton, April 23, 1953. 
My Dear Mr. Presipent: In view of the impending visit of the 
Prime Minister of Canada, I wish to inform you that at the last 
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meeting of the Board, the Chairman of the Canadian section made 
a strong plea on behalf of his Government that the Board reaffirm 
its position, taken in 1948 and 1951, that completion of the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power projects had a direct bearing on the de- 
fense of North America. I assured General McNaughton, Canadian 
Chairman, that this view, summarized in the attached memoran- 
dum, would be brought to the attention of United States authori- 
ties. 
Sincerely yours, 
Guy V. Henry 
Major General, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


[Enclosure | 


MEMORANDUM 


At the meeting April 13-17, 1953, of the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense, Canada-United States, the Chairman of the Canadian 
Section presented a submission containing views of the Govern- 
ment of Canada regarding the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project (enclosure no. 1). ' It was suggested that the Board reaffirm 
its previous recommendations regarding the seaway and power de- 
velopments. 

The Chairman of the United States Section expressed belief that 
the Board's action in December 1948 and February 1951 already 
placed it on record as fuvoring early development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power projects as in the “best interests” and 
“vital” for joint defense of Canada and the United States. He 
agreed, however, to bring the views of the Canadian Section to the 
proper authorities in the United States. 

The submission, after providing familiar background regarding 
unsuccessful earlier attempts to obtain Congressional approval for 
joint construction of the power, Ontario is ready to undertake de- 
velopment of its share of the power and navigation phases of the 
St. Lawrence project, sets forth the present position: The Interna- 
tional Joint Commission having approved proposals for the con- 
struction of power, Ontario is ready to undertake development of 
its share of the power and the Canadian authorities are awaiting 
early and favorable action by the Federal Power Commission on an 





' Agenda memorandum for the members of the PJBD, Apr. 2, 1953, not printed. 
(Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file, Admin series) 
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application t» construct power facilities on the New York State 
side. 

The project is considered urgent in Canada, from the standpoint 
of preparedness, because the Ontario area to be served by power 
from the St. Lawrence provides nearly half of Canada’s current 
production of defense goods. The proportions range from 100% of 
jet engines to 80% of mechanical transport and 60% of electronic 
equipment. The area accounts for al] Canadian-produced synthetic 
rubber, a large proportion of explosives, ammunition, ships; large 
percentages of nickel, copper, cobalt, and strategic non-ferrous 
metals, as well as major fabricating capacity for specified metals 
and industrial chemicals. Secendarily, it is asserted, with reference 
to the reciprocal procurement of defense materials which the 
Board has fostered, that the more limited but nonetheless real de- 
fense needs of the United States are dependent upon industrial 
plants in Ontario where activity and expansion may be jeopardized 
failing an early start in the development of power from the St. 
Lawrence. 

The stated Canadian view is that early completion of the St. 
Lawrence navigation and power project has, with the passing of 
time, become an urgent requirement in the defense of the North 


S/S NSC files. lot 629 D 351. NSC 1 Series 


Statement of Policy by the National Security Council ' 


[WasnincTon,]| April 23, 1953. 
NSC 150/1 


NATIONAL Securrry [nwrerests in THE St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
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2. The United States should promptly take whatever action may 
be appropriate to clear the way for commencement of the project, 
whether by Canada alone or, now or as may be later developed, by 
Canada and the United States jointiy. 

3. It is desirable that the US. participate in the construction of 
the Seaway; the extent of and limitations upon such participation 
to be the subject of separate determination by authority other than 
the National Security Council. 





No. 967 
033 42711 4-248 


Memorandum by the Chargé in Canada (Bliss) to the Director of the 
Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs 
(Raynor) 


SECRET Orrawa, April 24, 1953. 
Subject: Development of Canadian Defense. 

This paper is directed primarily to consideration of topics which 
might be discussed between the President and the Prime Minister 
on May 7. The point of departure is the latter part of Memoran- 
dum of Conversation dated April 23 ' which summarizes views put 
forward by senior officials in the Department of External Affairs. 
From that I am going on to a broader statement of Canada’s de- 
fense posture at this time and for the near future, with special ref- 


fn od many apparent authoritative statements 


the United Ed the Consdions Go tallow 





dum of conversation, not printed, is attached to the source text 
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slowing up in the drive to create strong western defenses. The Ca- 
nadian sense of urgency is thus weakened further. 

2. This is an election year in Canada and one of the principal 
election issues is the high level of defense expenditure, which takes 
close to half the budget. The Government is charged by its political 

in the defense field and 


has given priority to contributions of military forces to the 

and to NATO in , taking a calculated risk in 

j rstood by the general a. 
Government is beginning to feel the politi 

‘soon have to make a better showing in the field of 


ioeng Set Clay papain’ ant ewe 
itary manpower than as a source 


economic strength for NATO in raw materials and in manufac- 
tured goods, including military end-items. In the field of military 
activity the Canadians wisely devote their greatest energies to de- 
velopment of air power, which is costly in money but economical in 
manpower. 

4. raking # secble miliary contribution to the ON and to 
undertaking a sizeable military contribution to the d “4 
NATO and have not revised this to any material extent. The 
er part of the program will be completed this year, after whi itis 
the intention to devote more resources to home defense unless it is 
determined that there is a greater need elsewhere. 

5. In connection with its defense buildup Canada has developad a 
considerable range of industrial activity for defense production and 
it is currently heavy. Unless a continued requirement for Canadian 
military end-items is found, however, defense production will soon 
slow down and its structure become disorganized. 


For a considerable range of important reasons, therefore, Canada 
now finds itself at a crossroads, with its original defense effort 
nearing completion, with imperatives for a new orientation loom- 
ing large. Hence the Prime Minister’s current concern to examine 
tive future with the President and to discuss the priorities which 
Canada should take into account in future planning. As indicated 
in the attached Memorandum of Conversation, the official mind in 
Ottawa is thinking in terms of three main alternatives for further 
Canadian effort, as between Korea, North America and Europe. 


Korea 


The recruitment and despatch of a Canadian Brigade to Korea 
and its incorporation in the Commonwealth Division were accepted 
by the Canadian people as necessary and desirable. Canadians are 
proud of the record of the 25th Brigade and the Government will 
undoubtedly maintain it as long as the fighting continues. The 
Prime Minister is looking ahead, however, to the time when fight- 
ing ceases in Korea and to the possibility of popular demand for 
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the withdrawal of Canadian troops. The United States of course 
faces the same possibility. 

For some time there has been a certain volume of complaint in 
the United States because we are carrying the brunt of the war in 
Korea. If the troops of other nations are withdrawn promptly from 
Korea after an armistice, leaving us to carry the occupation burden 
alone, we might have a serious political situation at home. It would 
seem to me highly desirable, in the interest of UN coherence and 
unity, that the Commonwealth Division be expected to remain on 
duty in Korea along with a considerable body of American troops, 
and that the Canadians be expected to play their part. There would 
undoubtedly be some grumbling in Canada, but I cannot believe 
that the Government would be seriously embarrassed if the situa- 
tion were properly explained. 

The assumptions made by NATO military planners that tne 25th 
Canadian Brigade, if withdrawn from Korea, would then be avail- 
able for stationing in Europe, would present great difficulties in 
Canada. The Canadians have strongly resisted all proposals that 
they increase their forces in Europe and they regard the 27th Bri- 
gade as a token force without real military significance. They 
argue strongly that deployment of Canadian troops in Europe is 
uneconomical, particularly as compared with the deployment of 
European troops. 

North American Defense 

As intimated above, the Canadians have tended to postpone the 
development of their home defenses in favor of the NATO buildup. 
Their home air squadrons are equipped with obsolete aircraft and 
the RCAF has stripped itself of trained manpower for the squad- 
rons in Europe. In theory there is an airborne brigade in Canada to 
check a surprise invasion of Canadian soil, but its personnel are 
scattered, the unit is seriously undermanned, and it lacks the air- 
craft to become operational. The Canadian naval program is at best 
feeble and is greatly in arrears. Canada has no organized anti-air- 
craft defense. 

In these circumstances consideration should be given to agree- 
ment that the next Canadian priority should be the development of 
home defenses, in which so much needs to be done ¥rom the view- 
point of the United States we would have to consider whether or 
not we would welcome such a Canadian buildup as a contribution 
to the defense of North America. It is clearly a NATO area, both 
technically and as a practical matter. If the great North American 
economic basis for the NATO structure is not defended we would 
face a sorry future in an emergency. From the military point of 
view, also, there may be merit in encouraging the Canadian devel- 
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opment of home defenses, if for no other reason than to provide a 
solid base for Canadian military contributions overseas. At the 
moment the RCAF squadrons in Europe have little behind them at 
home in terms of equipment or trained men. The ground troops 
abroad, also, however effective and self-sufficient in themselves, do 
not have behind them a solid structure of trained men and ade- 
quate equipment. To all intents and purposes the Canadians have 
no usable reserve forces, and even as training cadres they are thin. 
Considerable progress is being made in producing military stores 
for an army buildup in the event of an emergency, but even this is 
spotty and there are many crucial deficiencies. 

As the situation stands today, the United States is almost exclu- 
sively responsible for the defense of North America, including the 
defense of Canada in the event of an emergency. 


NATO in Europe 

For some time the Canadians have prided themselves on having 
undertaken an important program of contributions to NATO de- 
fense in Europe, including the 27th Brigade and twelve fighter 
squadrons. They developed this program at an early stage of the 
Medium Term Defense Plan and have not changed it except for a 
slight increase in the number of air squadrons. They regard it as a 
real program, in contrast with the “paper” commitments of other 
countries, and insist that it will be completed in full and on time. 
They do not know where they will go from here in Europe and 
would prefer to go nowhere. 

In all the NATO meetings, including the TCC, the Canadians 
have consistently refused to increase their land forces in Europe. 
Although admitting that they are capable of maintaining a division 
in Germany they have argued against it in terms of unnecessary 
expense. 

In the current Council Meeting the Canadians have refused to 
participate further in the air buildup in Europe. In our view they 
could not accept any important commitment of this nature without 
a drastic revision of existing programs. In terms of trained airmen 
their organization is very thin and is subject to excessive strain to 
man the squadrons now in and preparing to move in Germany the 
next few months. ? In terms of equipment they would have real dif- 
ficulty. Canadair is already in arrears of several months with its 
deliveries of F-86 fighters to the UK and could not step up its pro- 
duction in the predictable future without taking drastic and possi- 
bly undesirable steps, such as dropping its current program of pro- 





* A penciled notation on the source text at this point indicates that the squadrons 
referred to here were presently in the United Kingdom and were preparing to move 
to Germany in the next few months. 
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ducing T-36 and T-33 trainers, some of them for the United States. 
The company would also have to build a new plant to accommodate 
an extension of operations, and this would be a lengthy and costly 
matter. The recruiting of the necessary additional labor would 
present other difficulties. To sum up, the Canadians feel that the 
Canadair operation is presently operating at about the proper level 
and should be considerably expanded only in a grave emergency. 

Production of the Canadian CF-100 all weather fighter is much 
in arrears but Canadian-built Orenda engines are in increasingly 
good supply and will soon be installed in F-86 fighters. Output of 
the CF-100 is earmarked for the home squadrons. 

All of this, taken in conjunction with the apparently growing 
general impression that the United States and everybody else is 
having second thoughts about the defense structure in Europe, 
would make it difficult to convince the Canadians that European 
defense should have a high priority in their planning during the 
next two years. 


Defense Production 

Studies prepared in this Embassy and recommendations which 
we have made as a result, have led to the conclusion that the best 
way to recruit additional Canadian strength for NATO would be to 
develop end-item aid programs further. We believe that room could 
be found in the next Canadian defense budget for an increase in 
the mutual aid program to perhaps $500 million, assuming some 
corresponding decrease in other defense budget items. The Canadi- 
an defense industry will clearly be in need of additional orders in 
1954 if production lines are to keep going. 

The chief difficulty in realizing such a program is to determine 
exactly what items Canada can best produce and to find outlets for 
this defense production among the NATO countries in areas where 
such assistance is really needed. In our view a high priority should 
be given to a careful examination of the possibilities, with a view to 
proposing to Canada the development of an industry for defense 
production and the generation of a sufficient demand for its output 
to give the advantages of large-scale production and of continued 
operations for a sufficient period to justify the capital investment. 
The capital investment itself would not be a serious problem in 
Canada. 


Conclusions 

1. The Canadian 25th Brigade should remain in Korea and is not 
available for transfer to Europe. 

2. The next phase of the Canadian defense buildup should be ori- 
ented to strengthen North American defenses. 
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3. Additional Canadian contributions to NATO in Europe should 
take the form of military end-items delivered under mutual aid. 
Don C. Buss 





No. 968 


411 427/5-653: Despatch 
The Chargé in Canada (Bliss) to the Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Orrawa, May 6, 1953. 
PRIORITY 


No. 1136 
Ref: Embassy Despatch 1111, May 1, 1953; CERP Item D-5-c* 
Subject: Canadian Retaliation Against U.S. Import Restrictions 

Summary: The Canadian Government has decided to retaliate 
vigorously if the Simpson bill * or other measures curtailing Cana- 
dian exports in violation of our trade agreement commitments be- 
comes law. U.S. economic and strategic interests may be seriously 
affected. 

Over a period of months the Embassy has reported a growing 
concern in Canada over U.S. commercial policies. Last week we 
warned that a stage had been reached where U.S. foreign policy 
planning should recognize at least the possibility of developments 
in trade relations that would seriously affect the excellent over-all 
relations between our countries. 

The attitude of Canadian officials has further crystallized and 
hardened significantly. Probable trends in U.S. trade policies and 
the effects upon Canada have been reviewed carefully both at the 
official level and in the Cabinet. Official thinking has been focused 
and clarified to a point where Canadian reactions to certain types 
of action by the United States can be forecast with assurance. 





' Drafted by Willoughby. 
* Despatch 1111 was a report by Willoughby on the manner in which increasing 
apprehension in Canada over U.S. import restrictions had resulted in a proposal 
Parliament for drastic retaliation in the form of Canadian duties on exports 
and asbestos to the United States. (411.427/5-153) 
A special or “alert” report, devoted to the subject of this memorandum, pre- 
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Probably without exception al! of the most influential officials 
dealing with economic policy have come to the conclusion that the 
time has come for Canada to take a strong stand if confronted with 
further violation of her trade agreements rights. We have been told 
categorically that the Prime Minister shares these views. C. D. 
Howe, number two man in the Cabinet and long an advocate of pa- 
tience and tolerance in handling trade problems with the United 
States, has switched to the other camp. Finance Minister Abbott is 
known also to favor a firm stand. Chevrier, Minister of Transporta- 
tion, who is usually very friendly to the United States and is seek- 
ing cooperation with respect to the St. Lawrence Seaway, none the 
less agrees with the view that a strong stand should be taken. 

As of today it must be assumed that enactment of the Simpson 
bill or other similar measures substantially injuring Canada’s trade 
would evoke prompt and vigorous retaliation. In money value the 
U.S. imports excluded by retaliatory action would be at least equal 
to the value of Canadian goods excluded from the United States. In 
addition, of course, there would be indirect effects disadvantageous 
to the United States. 

It must not be thought that new restrictions against Canadian 
trade in violation of our trade agreement commitments can be sat- 
isfactorily offset by compensatory withdrawals of concessions by 
Canada and the issue isolated from other aspects of relations be- 
tween the two countries. This is not the mood of the Canadians. 
They are now prepared for retaliation and all it implies, even 
though it would mean a burden on Canadian consumers. 

The Canadians have come to this position after much soul- 
searching and with the utmost reluctance. To them it would signal 
the end of an era of trust and cooperation in the development of 
mutually advantageous trade. The influential economic policy ex- 
perts feel that we may have reached a parting of the ways in trade 
relations between our two countries. They look upon retaliation as 
a step down the road to isolationism and economic conflict. 

We wish to avoid being alarmist or exaggerating dangers. We of 
course realize that Canadian apprehensions are to a large extent 
based upon hypothetical fears of developments that may never 
occur. In our contacts with Canadian officials we do what we can to 
moderate their reactions. We believe it is our duty, however, to em- 
phasize to the Department that a real threat to our over-all rela- 
tions with Canada exists. 

There is danger of underestimating the significance of Canadian 
concern over our trade policies. The essential conservatism and ret- 
icence of Canadians in expressing their feelings often misleads 
American observers, as does the fact that Canadian newspapers are 
less sensational than our own. By Canadian standards, the cover- 
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age by the press, the multiplicity of comments in Parliament and, 
even more, private conversations with influential Government cffi- 
cials, make it clear that beyond any doubt we are now confronted 
with an ominous groundswell of opinion that cannot safely be ig- 
nored. A deterioration in the harmonious over-al] relations be- 
tween the U.ited States and Canada, so necessary for our economic 
and strategic interests, could come about much more quickly and 
gain momentum much more rapidly than most people realize. 
Don C. Buss 





No. 969 
742. 13/5438 


Memorandum for the President by the Secretary of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasuincTon,] May 6, 1953. 
Subject: Visit of Canadian Prime Minister 


This official visit of Mr. St. Laurent is partly for prestige pur- 
poses but mainly to establish personal contact with you in keeping 
with past practice and our special relationships with Canada. No 
specific subjects requiring decision or leading to future negotiations 
are expected. 

The Prime Minister will seek an exchange of views regarding for- 
eign policy and defense, probably taking your April 16 speech * as 
point of departure: your estimate of Soviet intentions, the threat in 
South East Asia, prospects in Korea and the future of NATO. The 
Canadians are fearful we will become overextended in Asia at the 
cost of Europe and NATO and will want to discuss priorities in De- 
fense. We should let them know we count on their continued and 
enlarged support of NATO and in Korea. 

The defense of North America will probably be discussed, with 
an estimate of the threat of Air Attack from the North, and need 
for radar installations. For political reasons the Prime Minister 
does not relish a large build-up of U.S. installations in Canada, will 
want Canadians to do more in defense of Canada, and will be wor- 
ried about costs. You could reassure him of our respect for Canadi- 
an sovereignty and the fact that our mutual defense arrangements 
are always jointly agreed. From our viewpoint principles underly- 
ing our continental defense cooperation are satisfactory. 

' Drafted by Peterson. 

* The “Chance for Peace” address delivered before the American Society of News 


paper Editors and broadcast to the nation over radio and television networks, is 
printed in Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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Views of the Canadian Government regarding the need to 
remove or lessen obstacles to trade will be discussed, probably with 
some fears voiced lest U.S. trade policy may be developing contrary 
to the interests of the free world in having international trade lib- 
eralized. Canada is heavily dependent upon US. trade. 

The Prime Minister will underline the importance to Canada of 
making a quick start on the power phase of the St. Lawrence. You 
could mention the National Security Council's conclusion that, on 
the seaway phase, it would be desirable for the US. to participate, 
which we hope continues to be agreeable to Canada, provided our 
participation in the seaway does not delay the power works. 

I have papers on subjects mentioned above should details be re- 
quired in the discussions. 

JouN Foster DULLES 





No. 970 
611 42221 SL/S-7S8 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Stete for European Affairs (Bonbright) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHincTon,]} May 7, 1953. 
Participants: Mr. Lester B. Pearson 

Mr. Ignatieff, Canadian Embassy 

Mr. Merchant, EUR 

Mr. Bonbright, EUR 

The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs called on 
Mr. Merchant this afternoon and they had a 45-minute conversa- 
tion. Mr. Pearson’s main points centered around (1) the St. Law- 
rence Waterway and (2) US trade policy. 

(1) St. Lawrence. Mr. Pearson stressed that this was a very big 
issue in Canada today and, after broadly hinting that elections 
would be held in Canada in the first half of August, he expressed 
the strong hope that work could be started by that time even if it 
was “just a shovel full.” He was very much worried lest a favorable 
decision by the Federal Power Commission be immediately followed 
by injunctions and court proceedings which would prevent work 
from starting and drag on interminably. 

(2) Trade Policy. Mr. Pearson indicated that this was becoming a 
very real issue in Canada and a source of real concern to his gov- 
ernment. In response to Mr. Merchant's question he stated that ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agreement act for a year would 
help, as would the failure of certain restrictive proposals (ie., the 
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Simpson Bill). Fundamentally however, he felt that the situation 
required more positive evidence that the new US Administration 
would fight for and carry out liberal trade policies. He said that 
our action with regard to cheese and dairy products had been hurt- 
ful (and in his view a violation of GATT). Canadians also feared ad- 
verse action on oats, milk, and metals (particularly lead, zinc and 
copper). In connection with the latter he pointed out that a number 
of marginal mines had been opened which would have to close 
down if they could not sell their products in the American market. 
Mr. Pearson thought that the election campaign would have a good 
many anti-American features reminiscent of the 1911 campaign 
when Sir Wilfred Laurier was defeated on the reciprocity issue. He 
personally wished that it might have been possible in the last two 
or three years for Canada and the US to have worked out a bilater- 
al trade treaty. This was impossible now and Canada could not en- 
visage a bilateral arrangement with us which left the British out. 
He spoke strongly in favor of the program presented by Mr. 
Butler ' and indicated that if a convertibility fund were set up, 
Canada would be prepared to contribute to it. He thought that if 
the Butler proposals failed the British will have no choice but to 
draw back and concentrate their efforts on the sterling area. This 
would have serious repercussions not only to Canada, which needed 
fuller access to UK markets, but to the free world generally. He 
admitted that Canada was going through a period of unusual devel- 
opment and prosperity but felt that this was deceptive in that Can- 
ada’s economic health was really dependent on others. He conclud- 
ed that a memorandum on this subject was being left with the 
President. * 





' For documentation on the economic program presented by British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Richard Butler during his visit to Washington, Mar. 4-7, see Docu- 
ments 375 ff. 

? This memorandum entitled “International Economic Problems’, prepared by the 
Canadian Government, was handed to President Eisenhower by the Prime Minister 
during their conversation at the White House on May 8. The minutes of that meet- 
ing are printed infra. The only copy of the memorandum found is an undated draft 
located in Canada Embassy files, lot 63 F 87, “320 Canada-US., Prime Minister's 
Visit”. 
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No. 971 
611 42/5-S53 


United States Minutes of the Second Meeting Between President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister St. Laurent, The White House, 
May &8, 1952, 2 p.m. * 


SECRET 
SLT MIN-2 


Canada 
Secretary of State for External 
Affairs Pearson 

Canadian Ambassador Hume 
Wrong 

Mr. J. W. Pickersgill, Secretary 
to the Canadian Cabinet 

[Here follows a brief table of contents.) 

At the outset of the meeting, Governor Sherman Adams brought 
in and the President showed to the Prime Minister a draft of the 
press release * to be issued that afternoon by the White House re- 
porting the Cabinet decision that morning supporting US. partici- 
pation in the construction of the International section of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. This was briefly discussed and one or two verbal 
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forts” during his visit to bring about the removal of US. restric- 
The President then described the situation with respect to 
butter, pointing out the heavy purchases forced on the US. Gov- 
ernment by reason of high support levels which he described as 

“paying for our own fool straightjacket”’. 

The Prime Minister referred briefly to the fact that Canada also 
had support prices but at lower levels which served to ease season- 
al fluctuations. 

Secretary Pearson underlined the opening remarks of the Prime 
future development of U.S. trade policy. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of this to Canada particularly with respect to base metals. He 
mentioned some support in Canada for retaliation by means of 
export duties on asbestos and nickel in the event U.S. import bar- 
riers were raised on lead and zinc. 

Secretary Dulles interjected that the Administration hoped to 
defeat the Simpson Bill and extend for one year unchanged the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. * 

The Prime Minister mentioned Canada’s hope that the produc- 
tion of base metals like defense production could be kept on an 
even keel. 

The President said that there were impulses of nationalism di- 
rected against common sense all over the world and that al! must 
cooperate and do their best in the interests of common sense. 

Secretary Dulles described briefly the post-Korea rise in world 
prices with the resultant speculative expansion of marginal produc- 
ers and the necessity of returning to normal prices and production. 

Secretary Pearson noted that Canada had not regarded expan- 
sion in its base metal production as a speculation but as in the in- 
terests of the free world’s defense effort and in part, as a matter of 
fact, at the request of the U.S. Government. 

Secretary Humphrey noted the past build-up of large stocks of 
some commodities by the U.K. 

At this point Secretary Wilson expressed his conviction that we 
should move toward free trade between Canada and the US. 

The President assured the Prime Minister that this general sub- 
ject of liberalizing trade was constantly before the Cabinet and that 
its pursuit involved contesting the extremists at both ends of the 
scale. 

The Prime Minister agreed and confessed to the necessity in 
Canada of taking certain actions which were not economically sen- 
sible such as the maintenance in production of certain gold mines 





* For information concerning the Simpson Bill, see footnote 4, Document 968. 
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which could not produce at a profit at the present price of gold but 
where the absence of housing facilities elsewhere made it necessary 
to keep the mines open. He then asked about oats and queried 
whether there might develop an embargo by the US. on the import 
of feed grains. On the general question of agricultural trade, the 
Prime Minister said he had recently noted with interest that 
Canada imported from the United States more agricultural goods 
than it exported to the United States. 

When the President said that Secretary Benson should have been 
invited to be present, Ambassador Wrong assured him that Canadi- 
an officials were in close contact with the Department of Agricul- 
ture on all these problems. 

At this point, Secretary Pearson threw out the suggestion that 
for handling this general area of potential difficulty, there might 
be merit in establishing a Joint Economic Board comparable to the 
Joint Defense Board. He thought the effective performance of the 
IJC during the forty years of its life, and that of the Defense Board, 
over a period of 12 years, pointed the wisdom of such an entity in 
the economic field. Such a board should be advisory, either govern- 
ment being empowered to refer matters for study and recommenda- 
tion. It should not deal with tariff rates, per se. The President ex- 
pressed interest in this suggestion and both Secretary Wilson and 
Secretary Humphrey indicated immediate reactions of definite in- 
terest. 

The President then asked Secretary Dulles to take the lead in ex- 
amining carefully the possible desirability of establishing a Joint 
Economic and Industrial Board paralleling the Joint Defense 
Board. 

Secretary Wilson mentioned the possibility of eliminating tariff 
barriers with Canada completely on a product-by-product basis as 
examination indicated no serious damage would be done. When the 
President reminded him of the existence of the Most Favored 
Nation clauses in most of our commercial treaties, Mr. Wilson sug- 
gested with a smile the possibility of establishing a “Super-Favored 
Nation Clause” for Canada. 

The President then remarked that the existence of our long 
common border required some sort of special recognition. There fol- 
lowed thereafter a discussion of the applicability of GATT especial- 
ly in connection with its provision for the establishment of com- 
plete Customs Unions. The President again asked Secretary Dulles 
to take the lead in examining the possibility of establishing a Joint 
Board, irc’uding the identification of areas of difficulty such as the 
effect on immigration. [On subsequent examination, it was ascer- 
tained that the GATT also provides for free trade areas without re- 
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tries.) * 

Secretary Wilson remarked that we might have almost a duty to 
set an example between our two countries for the Western Europe- 
ans whom we were urging to integrate economically more and 
more closely. 

The President remarked that if this study revealed no hidden dif- 
ficulties, he would support the idea. 

At this point, the Prime Minister noted that we should be careful 
not to give the impression that Canada and the U.S. were contem- 
plating creating a trade union which would be exclusive and keep 
others out because of the importance of maintaining cooperation in 
these matters on a world-wide scale. He cited the reaction of the 
US. in the past to imperiai preference measures. 

When Secretary Humphrey raised the question of possible effects 
on the Commonwealth relations, the Prime Minister said that 
these were not so much affected. It was primarily a question of the 
world as a whole that he was referring to. 

Secretary Pearson at this point said that a few months ago, fol- 
sion of them at the time of Mr. Butler's visit to the US., he had 
been hopeful that progress was being made on a broad front. Now 
he felt both Britain and Europe as a whole were becoming appre- 
hensive and fearful that time was running out and that sufficiently 
ble. 


Secretary Humphrey replied that the British proposals in gener- 


Mr. Douglas was in the U.K. at the present time as head of the 
U.S. Commission studying the problem of the sterling area. 
Secretary Wilson referred to the underlying fear of unemploy- 
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Copies of the draft communiqué were then passed to the partici- 
pants and approved with minor changes. * 

The Prime Minister handed the President's [President his] memo- 
randum * on trade and commercial policy which the President di- 
rected be delivered to the Secretary of State with the request that 
the latter distribute it to other interested Cabinet members, includ- 
ing Secretaries Humphrey, Wilson, Weeks and Mr. Stassen. The 
Prime Minister also left the text of the House of Commons resolu- 
tions regarding imposts on Canadian agricultural exports. ” 

The Prime Minister spoke of tempting trade offers being made 
by the Russians to countries which were finding difficulties in de- 
veloping markets or sources of supply in the free world. Trade lib- 
eralization was thus needed to help such countries resist the Com- 
munist bloc and make their full contribution to the defense of the 
free world. The President agreed that such countries had to make a 
living. 

There then developed a discussion of the relationship of defense 
effort to economic capabilities, in which the President pointed out 
that this was a complicated and difficult problem but not beyond 
solution by the brains of men if there was sound leadership and a 
dedicated people. He pointed out that there are two inter-related 
periods in war, the first one being the aversion of disaster in the 
early phases of war and, the second, the building up of the neces- 
sary power for a counteroffensive leading to victory. The first 
phase required forces in being adequate to train the large body of 
reserves necessary in the second phase. Obviously, a balance must 
be struck between these two requirements, both as regards matéri- 
el and manpower. 

Secretary Wilson reverted to the desirability of free trade be 
tween Canada and the US. 

In closing the second and final meeting, the President and Prime 
Minister agreed that pressures which existed at all times for retro- 
grade steps in the area of maintaining and liberalizing trade poli- 
cies must be resisted and that it was a problem which in all coun- 
tries required continuous effort. 





* For text of the approved draft, as released by the press on May 8 at the close of 
the meeting, see Department of State Bulletin, May 25, 1953, p 752 

* See footnote 2, supra 

" Not further identified 
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No. 972 


G33 4211/5-1353: Telegram 
The Chargé in Canada (Willoughby) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY Orrawa, May 13, 1953—5 p. m. 


248. No distributicn outside Department. Re Department tele- 
gram niact 220, May 9, 1953, 5 p. m. ' Consult reference telegram 
originating office for distribution within Department. 

1. Preliminary reactions by key Canadian officials indicate gener- 

al satisfaction St. Laurent visit. No commitments from United 
States expected and none inferred. Reception accorded Prime Min- 
ister by United States officials and press created favorable impres- 
sion. 
2. Prime Minister and other members party favorably impressed 
by President, especially his quick grasp and background knowledge 
subjects discussed. President convinced Prime Minister that admin- 
istration attitudes and objectives are generally sound and substan- 
tially same as Canadian. Visit re-enforced conviction Congress is 
principal obstacle to policies advocated by Canada. 

3. General commercial policy: Visit reassured Canadian officials 
somewhat as to administration attitudes but otherwise did not 
greatly alter the situation as reported Embassy despatch 1136, May 
6? and previous. Canadians no less convinced vital importance 
leadership by US in reducing world trade barriers and apprehen- 
sive delays will result in action by Congress prejudging general 
policy or leading to unfavorable reactions abroad, especially loss of 
momentum of British initiative. 

4. Customs Union: I and several other Department officers now 
in BNA, together with two Canadian officials, explored in detail 
five years ago in greatest secrecy customs union or similar arrange- 
ment. * Canadian Government decided to abandon project. Since 
then have checked periodically with same Canadians still in key 
positions. Their appraisal has always been that prospects have 
become progressively less favorable. Under Secretary External Af- 
fairs Wilgress who also knew of project confirmed this view em- 
phatically only few weeks ago. Pickersgill even more categoric. Our 
own judgment of political factors and public attitudes in Canada 
confirms their opinion. If detailed consideration to be given cus- 





' Telegram 220 briefly summarized the second meeting between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister St. Laurent on May 8 covered by the U.S. Minutes, 
supra. (611.42/5-953) 

? Document 968. 

* For documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1948, vol. x, pp. 406- 
412. 
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toms union or similar arrangements, would welcome coming De- 
partment for consultation. 

5. Super favored nation clause: Canadian Government fully com- 
mitted multilateral approach to world trade problems and to mini- 
mizing this type of discrimination against countries not enjoying 
super favored nation rates. Canadian officials undoubtedly would 
point out effect would be to nandicap exports such countries to 
United States and Canada thereby hampering efforts European 
and other countries to narrow dollar gap. 

6. Economic Board: Canadian Government will carefully consider 
with open mind possibility Economic Board and may require some 
time to formulate firm position. Initial reaction key officials howev- 
er negative. Pearson reportedly suggested Board offhandedly with 
thought it would serve to delay action advocated by pressure 
groups in cases such as current proposals for increase United 
States lead and zinc duties. He now believes impractical to delay 
Congressional action by this means and is said to regret, however 
[regret he ever] suggested Board. Howe quoted as being noncommit- 
tal. Pickersgill strongly opposed. Economic officials tend to be nega- 
tive on grounds most economic problems can successfully be re- 
solved through normal diplomatic procedures and remainder stem 
from Congressional attitudes and not susceptible solution by Board. 
Important not to refer to above views of individuals in discussions 
with Canadian Embassy or other Canadian officials. ¢ 

7. St. Lawrence: External Affairs officials stated that the Prime 
Minister and External Affairs Minister were convinced the Presi- 
dent earnestly and sincerely desired to expedite the St. Lawrence 
project to full extent that it lay within power of the administra- 
tion. They were less happy about statement issued by special Cabi- 
net committee which seemed in their opinion to indicate an inad- 
equate appreciation of intensity of Canadian feeling in regard to 
the seaway and also took what was considered a retrograde step 
back to pre-1941 by reintroducing the issue of construction on 
American side. They are not, however, inclined to take this last too 
seriously. 

8. Defense: External Affairs officials stated that defense ques- 
tions had tended to be dealt with in the general discussions on the 





*On May 15, Merchant, Peterson, and L.D. Brown met with Canadian Minister 


be considered a completely separate matter and should not be mentioned in 
ic. (Memorandum of conversation by L.D. Brown, May 15, 1953; 411.4231/5- 
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military and political situation in Europe and Asia and that such a 
tour d‘horizon was more or less what the Canadians had in mind. 
Aside from this general review the Canadians had only two specific 
points they had desired to make and which they believed they had 
made clear in the course of these conversations: (1) That in making 
far-ranging plans which might involve Canada the Canadians de- 
sired the United States consult and inform Canada well in ad- 
vance; (2) that the question of placement of Canada’s best air 
squadrons abroad for defense of Europe and filling of resultant gap 
in Canadian home defense by American forces was matter of grow- 
ing political sensitivity in Canada and might require greater atten- 
tion by Canada in future. 

9. Canadian press generally satisfied with outcome visit. Factual 
coverage full and editorial coverage moderate. Embassy will report 
further developments. 

WILLOUGHBY 





No. 973 


411 42/7-1653: Despatch 


The Counselor of Embassy in Canada (Bliss) to the Department of 
State 


CONFIDENTIAL Orrawa, July 16, 1953. 
No. 61 
Subject: Wilgress on Economic Policy 

Today I accompanied Ambassador Stuart ' wien he called on 
Dana Wilgress, Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, who 
is at present in charge of Canada’s foreign relations in the absence 
of Mr. Pearson. What seem to me important points were developed 
in the conversation between Ambassador Stuart and Mr. Wilgress. 

In response to the Ambassador’s leading question regarding 
points of difference in Canadian-American relationships Wilgress 
stated in a forthright manner that they appear to lie in the eco- 
nomic field. He observed that at times in the past our defense rela- 
tionships have caused concern, but at present he regards them as 
presenting no difficulties. In the field of economic affairs, however, 
Canada is increasingly concerned over what seems to be the restric- 
tionist policy developing in the United States. 

Further questioning brought out his view that American restric- 
tions on dairy products are of no great importance and he dis- 





'R. Douglas Stuart presented his credentials as Ambassador on July 15, succeed- 
ing Stanley Woodward who left the post on Jan. 14, 1953. 
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missed the recent Canadian protest as one based on principle. The 
prospective restrictions on oats, however, he felt would really hurt 
Canada. He also expressed concern over the possibility of adverse 
action by the United States against imports of frozen fish fillets 
from Newfoundland, remarking that the dollar amount involved 
might be considerably less than the $30 million represented by 
Canada’s oat trade but that it would be of particular importance to 
the depressed population of Newfoundland and therefore a matter 
of political concern. 

He would not say what action Canada might take in the event of 
restrictive action on oats and fish fillets, and it is obvious that the 
Government has fixed on no policy for application in that event. In 
his view retaliation would be unproductive, damaging to both coun- 
tries, and in every way undesirable, but he admitted that political 
pressures in Canada might make it necessary for the Government 
to introduce retaliatory measures simply to show the country that 
“Canada will not take it lying down’”’. 

Wilgress further observed that if the United States were to intro- 
duce restrictions on oats and on fish fillets an almost inevitable 
result would be the emergence in Canada of a strong demand for 
closer trade relationships within the Commonwealth. He recalled 
the course of events 20 years ago when the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 
1930 led inevitably to the 1932 Commonwealth Conference in 
Ottawa, to the establishment of Imperial Preference and to a new 
set of trade relationships designed to exclude the United States. 
Even the passage of our reciprocal trade agreements legislation in 
1934 was not enough to reverse this trend and the consequences 
are still with us. 

In view of Wilgress’ vast experience with international relation- 
ships in the economic field his words of warning in this connection 
must be taken seriously. 

Don C. Biss 
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No. 974 
411. 4231/7-3053 


Memorandum Prepared in the Bureau of Economic Affairs ' 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHINGTON,] July 28, 1953. 


PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF JoInT US-Canapa EconoMIC 
CoMMITTEE 

During the Canadian Prime Minister's meeting with the Presi- 
dent in May the Canadians suggested that there might be merit in 
establishing a Joint Economic Board. It was agreed that each side 
would consider this idea and the President asked the Secretary of 
State to take the lead in our examination. 

The Canadians have submitted suggested terms of reference ? 
which provide for a United States-Canada Committee on Trade 
Questions at Cabinet level with about four representatives from 
each government. The Canadian representatives would be headed 
by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and include the Min- 


effectively and discussing with our top policy officers economic 
matters of vital importance to them. A Committee below Cabinet 
level would not meet their purpose. They stress that economic 
problems are an integral, and vitally important, part of our over- 
all international relations. The Canadians have in mind an infor- 
mal Committee, meeting about twice a year to exchange views on 





' This memorandum was transmitted by Assistant Secretary of State for Econom- 


proposal was handed to Merchant in early summer. (411.4231/9-1453) 
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the operation of trade agreements and other trade matters, includ- 
ing appropriate measures to encourage the flow of trade. 

Officials of the Department of State believe that we should agree 
to the Canadian suggestion to establish a Committee at Cabinet 
level, but think that the terms of reference should be broadened to 
cover other economic matters as well as trade, and that it would be 
best to specify once instead of twice a year as the normal frequency 
of meetings. Canada is in many ways our best friend and ally and 
our relations are becoming constantly closer and of greater impor- 
tance to both countries. Trade between the two countries is enor- 
mous and increasing. No permanent secretariat is planned. The 
Committee would not make firm decisions but would make recom- 
mendations to governments. 

The major benefit to be derived from such a Committee would be 
the better understanding by top officials of both countries of the 
problems and thinking of each other which would flow from a 
frank exchange of views. 

The proposal for a United States-Canada Economic Committee 
has the approval of Secretary Dulles. It is believed that the cre- 
ation of such a Committee will serve to mitigate to some degree the 
serious and growing concern among Canadians as to United States 
trade policies threatening their vital trade with the United States. 
The Prime Minister has recently written the President * in a seri- 
ous vein on this matter and the Canadians have delivered a new 
strong note * on the subject. Hence, it is felt important that we be 
in a position to make a proposal of this type to the Canadians 
promptly. Before making a recommendation to the President, how- 
ever, Secretary Dulles would welcome the suggestions of Treasury, 
Commerce, and Agriculture and the concurrence, if the proposal is 
approved by them, of his colleagues in those Departments. 





* This letter dated July 17, not found in Department of State files, was referred to 
by Stuart in telegram 12 from Ottawa, July 21, as evidence of an extraordinary Ca- 
nadian concern and an unnecessary excessive pressure on the Administration. 
(742.00/7-2153) 

* Note No. 470, July 18, from Wrong to Dulles concerning the possible restriction 
of trade with Canada in oats and groundfish fillets; printed in Department of State 
Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1953, p. 244. 
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No. 975 
611 42/7-3052: Deapetch 


The Ambassador in Canada (Stuart) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Orrawa, July 30, 1953. 
No. 108 


Ref: Department’s Circular Telegram 53 July 23 ? 
Subject: Canadian Attitudes Toward the United States 

1. The Department’s circular telegram 53 of July 23rd asks spe- 
cifically for our opinion regarding Canadian attitudes toward the 
United States (and the present Eisenhower administration). 

2. There has been no evidence of Canadian mistrust of U.S. mo- 
tives underlying our policy toward Russia. Canada shares without 
reservation our basic opposition to Communism and all that it 
stands for. Such differences as exist in this field are secondary and 
are associated principally with divergent views as to how Commu- 
nism should be dealt with in the Far East. Under certain condi- 
tions, Canada would recognize Communist China, but we do not 
admit this possibility. In general, the Canadian Government, influ- 
enced by Pearson, is somewhat sympathetic with Nehru’s attitudes 
on Far Eastern questions. 

3. Generally speaking, the Canadians have confidence in our in- 
tention to support our allies. Canada has contributed armed forces 
to Korea and to NATO and has undertaken a program of military 
assistance similar to ours. The scale of our economic and military 
aid is viewed in Canada as extraordinarily generous. In fixing their 
own contributions, the Canadian Government and Parliament have 
always calculated them carefully as a proportion of the American 
effort, usually at the rate of 10 per cent. The Canadians have 
always rejected any suggestion that their resources might be used 
to compensate for a reduction in American effort. If we for any 
reason reduce the amount of support to our Allies, the Canadian 
contribution will be automatically reduced accordingly. 

4. The Canadians believe that the United States responsibility 
for leadership in the Western world is inescapable and that U/S. 
policy, domestic and foreign, should be framed to take into account 
our responsibilities as the leader in the Western world. In recent 
months there has been a feeling in Canada that we have not been 
wholly successful in this respect. Even in circles which should be 
familiar with our constitutional system, the difficulties of the Ad- 





'Drafted by Bliss. 
* See footnote 1, Document 824. 
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ministration in coordinating the activities of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches in carrying out the Administration policies, while 
recognized, are not wholly accepted. The great majority of Canadi- 
ans do not understand the difference between our constitutional 
form of Government and their Parliamentary form. 

5. For some time there has been criticism of the United States 
for what is regarded as our failure to assume leadership in develop- 
ing a freely functioning world economy. With Canada heavily de- 
pendent upon world trade, this is of vital importance. Canadian of- 
ficials emphasize that trade is an inseparable part of international 
relations, and that military strength is dependent upon sound eco- 
nomic conditions generally and healthy commerce in particular. 

6. U.S. import restrictions, especially those contravening interna- 
tional obligations, have aroused strong resentment among Govern- 
ment officials in recent months. The latest note from the Canadian 
Government on this subject warns that further restrictions would 
have serious implications not only for trade but for other aspects of 
relationships between our two countries as well. 

7. I do not know what is meant by the reference to “domestic po- 
litical events”. The Canadians have free access to American news- 
paper comment on political developments in the United States and 
are nearly as well informed as our own people on such questions as 
our attitudes toward Communism, our China policy, and the Ad- 
ministration’s relations with Congress. Of course their viewpoint is 
more or less detached and they are inclined to regard our contro- 
versies on these questions as emotional and possibly dangerous 
should they result in impulsive iniernational action. 

8. The last paragraph of the Department’s telegram asks for a 
statement of what major factors should be considered in determin- 
ing our lines of action during coming months in the light of the 
Canadian attitudes described above. The Canadians would like to 
see: (a) a clearcut American determination to adopt and imple- 
ment liberal trade policies, not only in the interest of Canadian 
trade but also, as a matter of principle, in support of freer multilat- 
eral trade; (b) some modification in our dogmatic attitudes toward 
Communist China, which Canadians feel could be more realistic; (c) 
further evidence that the United States will continue to consult the 
Canadians and take into account the Canadian viewpoint. 

R. Douvcias Stuart 
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No. 976 

S/S-NSC filles, lot 68 D 351, NSC 159 Series 

Report to the National Security Council by the Executive Secretary 
(Lay)* 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, September 25, 1953. 
NSC 159/4 


Nore sy THE Executive SECRETARY TO THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
CouNCcIL ON CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


[Here follow references to documents and actions of the NSC that 
apply to those sections of NSC 159/4 not related directly to Canada. 
For text of the sections omitted here, see volume II, Part 1, page 
475.] 

The President has this date approved the enclosed statement of 
policy as a guide to the respective departments and agencies in im- 
plementing their programs during FY 1954 and in developing their 
programs for future years, subject to the following: 

Oo ee eras |S) mae gaatnn Steet Sy Re Dagens 
ment of Defense of the following 


their phasing, and 
hn idsatttieation ef Go portin'd Dee Teen Tnartena et ae cd 
costs related to such defined programs: 


———— eee 
warning system 
Paragraph 15-b: merep ern demegpngynns open 


James S. Lay, Jr. 


[Here follow a list of persons receiving copies of the report, a 
table of contents, and a list of related documents.) 





by amendment of NSC 159/3 at the 163d meeting of 
Action No. 915), with President Eisenhower presiding, 
at 
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[Enclosure—Extracts} * 


[Wasuincton,] September 25, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF Poicy BY THE NaTIonaL Securrry CouNCIL ON 
CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Agreements with Canada 
12. Canadian agreement and participation on an adequate scale 


and character of the threat to US-Canadian security and the 
measures required to meet it. Exploration should be made of the 
extent to which Canada may wish to take leadership in developing 
parts of the system and in contributing to its expense. 


Specific Programs (There is no significance in the order of listing 
within subparagraphs.) 
15. a. The following programs should be completed with all possi- 
ble speed: 


Methods of aircraft identification. (para. 17 below) 


b. The following programs should be developed to a high state of 
readiness over the next two years (and, in the case of fighter inter- 
ceptor and anti-aircraft forces, be further strengthened and kept ef- 
fective in ensuing years in phase with the other military programs 
in 15-a and 6, and with developing Soviet capabilities): 


Northern Canadian warning if feasible 
Gonnooe and the Canada-U Military Grenp. are. 


Se CE CEE, HUNTS 1B SONY GD HeEEe 0 | 
automatic control centers. (para. 17 below) 
Gap-filler radars for low altitude surveillance. (para. 17 below) 





* The sections that precede and follow the extracts printed here are not directly 
related to Canada 
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Low frequency analysis and recording (Lofar) for distant detec- 
tion of submarines. (para. 17 below) 


Early Warning System 
16. a. An early warning system providing a minimum of at least 


tensions of thio Hine to Hawall and to the Azores should be provid 


of these installations for other pur- 


Sinden Haiiin Hitsr Lins eee Gee ch 


iat Geek ads cde & ean ah ea 


radar coverage, should be completed with the same urgency as the 
provision of early warning. As the early warning aircraft identifi- 
cation systems and contiguous radar coverage are completed, they 
should be supplemented during the next two years with programs 
such as: 


© Se Se cee Glee, ee Sp Sanedin Senin Sytem 
unless a better system can be developed. 
on re ae Se ee ee 
c. Gap-filler radars for low altitude surveillance. 
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No. 977 


7425 © 1383 

Memorandum by Outerbridge Horsey of the Office of British Com- 
monwealth and Northern European Affairs to the Director of the 
Office (Raynor) 


SECRET [Wasuincton,} October 12, 1953. 
I attended a meeting of the Joint Canadian-American Military 
Study Group (MSG) at Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, N.Y., on 


pose of the Canadians in getting it established was to insure that 
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as a whole. Moreover, with this system the 213 proposed stations 
would be unattended except for periodic servicing. They would tie 
into a complex system of communications which would relay warn- 
ings set up by any planes crossing the line. There was a brief pres- 
entation at the meeting by two dissenting American members of 
the Joint Scientific Team who advocated a “composite line” em- 
ploying scanning radar, which is still in the process of development 
at the Lincoln Laboratory, in conjunction with the McGill equip 
ment. They contended that their line would not cost much more, 
would not require many bodies to be stationed along the line to op 
erate the system, and that their system would be much more effec- 
tive than the “McGill Fence”. As far as I could tell, however, there 
was no serious questioning by any of the Canadian or United 
States Service or scientific representatives present as to the 
wisdom of the recommendation of the Joint Scientific Team as a 
whole that the Canadian equipment be used. 


[Attachment) 


Report Prepared by the Joint Canadian-American Military Study 
Group 


SECRET [Newsurcn, N.Y., October 8, 1953.) 
Intent Report sy THe Miurrary Strupy Group 


The Military Study Group (MSG) under its terms of reference ob- 
tained all available information concerning the Air Defense of 
North America, examined the agreed Canada-United States intelli- 
gence and also the recommendations of the two Air Defense Com- 
mands as to their estimate of the facilities required to provide for 
an effective air defense system. The MSG was impressed by the ap- 
parent agreement between the United States and Canadian Air De- 
fense Commands regarding the need for an early warning line 
based on the 55th parallel. The MSG then requested the Canada- 
US. Scientific Advisory Team (CUSSAT) to undertake an analyti- 
cal study of the implication of such a line. This study was complet- 
ed and CUSSAT presented an oral report of its findings. This oral 
report is to be followed up with a fully documented report in ap 
proximately two weeks. 

As a result of CUSSAT findings and subsequent discussions the 
MSG considers it advisable to submit an interim report to their re- 
spective Chiefs of Staff with recommendations on the above aspect 
of the air defense system for North America. 
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Following a thorough review of all information available to the 


a. Permit maximum utilization of the available active air 
b. Meet the needs of strategic air forces; and 


c. Provide for the implementation of other military and civil de- 
measures. 


anda a Cetin rentade ama tee aan | 
choosing this location are as follows: principal reasons 

() The additional warning provided by such a line would mater 
ally the effective use of the military forces of both coun- 
tnes, 


essential operational aspect of an effective early warning syste 


Another aspect of the early warning system which requit oo. 
plementation before the system can be made operationally effective 
is the seaward extension in the Atlantic and the Pacific. This was 
also felt to be a problem which although requiring an early solu- 


A preliminary estimate of the cost of the proposed early warni 
line has been made by CUSSAT. Although it is not based upc 
field surveys, the MSG feels that the estimates indicate that the 
construction, operation and maintenance costs of the line appear to 
be reasonable in the light of the defense benefits which would 


In view of the above the MSG recommends that: 
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parallel to form a continuous detection line between Alaska and 
Newfoundland. The operational requirements for this early warn- 


(1) A high degree of detection capability against all forms of pen- 
etration by hostile air attack; 
(2) Capability of discrimination between incoming and outgoing 





No. 978 
742.5/10-1353 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Acting Secretary of State ' 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGToN,] October 13, 1953. 

Subject: Political-Military discussions with Canada on the world 
situation and continental defense. 

Background: 

At various times since December, 1950, we have held political- 
military consultations with Canada on developing world situations 
which might or might not lead to general war and the use of 
atomic weapons. It has become increasingly urgent to resume these 
discussions, which were last held in January 1953. Ambassador 
Heeney recently indicated to Mr. Arneson and Mr. Bowie that the 
Canadian Government would welcome renewed talks on the gener- 
al world picture and particularly on our current thinking on conti- 
nental defense. 

The conversations in the past have revealed a remarkable simi- 
larity of views; have been without commitment on either side; and 
have some great advantages to the United States: (1) They have fa- 
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In addition to the above reasons, it is necessary to hold discus- 
sions devoted largely to continental defense, to prepare the ground 
for obtaining Canadian cooperation in carrying out NSC 159/4 (im- 
proved continental defense against air attack). ? The Canadian atti- 
tude is that the United States may be making decisions on conti- 
nental defense based on information not available to the Canadians 
and which directly affects Canada. We propose to correct this situa- 
tion by giving the Canadians a full and frank exposition of our 
thinking, of our intelligence estimates, and of the studies which 
have been made in the United States leading up to the directive in 
NSC 159/4. 

Participants on the United States side will be Messrs. Murphy 
and Matthews, Co-Chairmen, Merchant, Bowie, Arneson, Raynor, 
and initially at least, Admiral Radford. The Canadians have pro- 
posed Ambassador Heeney and a member of his staff, General 
Foulkes, Chairman of their Chiefs of Staff Committee, and a senior 
official from the Department of External Affairs. 

October 20 or 21 has been proposed for the first session which 
should last approximately two hours. * 





2 Document 976, paragraph 12. 
ee ne SS Eee | See © C8. & See Taaw Santen & 
State, opened the meeting with a brief reference to the continuing purpose of this 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHINGTON,] October 20, 1953. 
Subject: Canadian Request for Assistance in Expediting Handling 
of Anticipated Litigation re St. Lawrence Power Development 
Participants: Minister of External Affairs Lester B. Pearson, 
Canada 
Ambassador Arnold Heeney, Canadian Embassy 
Mr. Douglas Le Pan, Counselor, Canadian Embassy 
The Secretary 
Mr. Raynor, Director, BNA 
Minister of External Affairs Lester B. Pearson called on the Sec- 
retary today pursuant to a request made by the Canadian Embas- 
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sy. He was accompanied by Ambassador Heeney and Douglas Le 
Pan of the Embassy staff. 

Mr. Pearson stated that he had come down from Ottawa specifi- 
cally for the purpose of having this talk with the Secretary which 
was indicative of the importance attached by Ottawa to the matter. 
He stated that it was generally understood that suits would be filed 
on or before November 5 with respect to the license granted to 
New York by the Federal Power Commission. He indicated that it 
was the Canadian understanding that if these suits took their 
normal course they might well drag out so that the entire 1954 con- 
struction season would be lost. 

Mr. Pearson stated that if this should prove the case it would be 
a severe blow to the industrial development of Ontario. . . . 

He said he had a memorandum setting forth this aspect of the 
question which he would leave with Mr. Raynor and which he 
hoped would be read by those in the United States Government in- 
terested in the problem. (Following the discussion Mr. Le Pan 
handed this memorandum to Mr. Raynor.) 

He said that furthermore from the political point of view the re- 
action to such an additional delay would be very adverse. He said 
the Canadian people would be dismayed. They would accuse the 
Federal Government of a lack of diligence... . . 

The Minister stressed that Canada, of course, realized it would be 
improper to interfere with the due process of law in this country 
and did not feel they were doing so. He did feel, however, it was 
proper for the Canadian Government to request the State Depart- 
ment to lend them assistance in order that the judicial process 
could be expedited as much as possible. He said the Ambassador 
had talked about this matter to Mr. Phleger and that Mr. Howe 
had mentioned it informally to the Attorney General recently. He 
requested specifically that the Department inform the Attorney 
General that we felt it was in the joint interest that the litigation 
be expedited. 

The Secretary informed Mr. Pearson that the State Department 
would be glad to write the Attorney General setting forth the im- 
portance of taking whatever steps may be proper and feasible to 
expedite the process of litigation. The Secretary also added that he 
would speak personally to the Attorney General on the matter 
when he saw him at Cabinet on Friday. ' 

During the course of the conversation the Secretary mentioned 
that rumors were rife around the Watertown area that this project 
would result in raising the waters of Lake Ontario to an unprece- 
dentedly high level. Mr. Pearson as well as Mr. Le Pan refuted this 





* Oct. 23. 
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stating that it was their understanding and that the IJC had so 
held that the project would on the contrary improve the water 
level situation. 


[Attachment] 


Memorandum From the Canadian Government to the Department 
of State 


St. Lawrence Power Project 

The need for additional supplies of low-cost hydro-electric power 
in the Province of Ontario is urgent and the last remaining sources 
of such power available to Ontario, the St. Lawrence project, must 
be developed immediately if a shortage of power, which is bound to 
affect the economy of Canada and to impair seriously the defence 
programmes of both Canada and the United States, is to be avoid- 
ed. The seriousness of the situation was fully demonstrated by the 
chairman of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario in 
evidence and testimony presented to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion during its hearings in December 1952. Mr. Saunders’ exposi- 
tion of the problem was based on the assumption that a start could 
be made on the construction of the St. Lawrence project in 1953. It 
now appears that unless special steps are taken it may be impossi- 
ble to begin work on the project until the spring of 1955. Since the 
Federal Power Commission hearing, the situation in Ontario has 
deteriorated, not only because of the delay in beginning the con- 
struction of the project but also because the power needs in Ontar- 
io have already increased beyond those forecast by the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario. 

2. The industries and resources of Ontario are of vital impor- 
tance to the civilian economy of Canada and to the defence pro- 
grammes of both Canada and the United States. Nearly half of 
Canada’s total manufacturing capacity is located in this part of 
Canada served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontar- 
io. Nearly one-half of Canada’s current production of defence goods 
comes from this region. From plants in Ontario the Canadian 
armed forces receive over 80 percent of their mechanical transport 
and about 60 percent of their electronic and communication equip- 
ment. Plants in the area produce the jet engine, the Orenda, for 
use in both the CF-100 and in the Canadian-built Sabre aircraft, 
the F86E. The all-weather night interceptor, the CF-100, which is 
planned to carry out Canada’s role in the joint air defence of North 
America, is also built there. 
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3. Many of the plants in Ontario which rely on ample sources of 
hydro-electric power export a large percentage, in some cases 100 
percent, of their output to the United States. From the area served 
by Ontario Hydro, the United States obtains aircraft, ammunition, 
explosives, air frame sub-assemblies and many other items impor- 
tant to the defence of the United States. Practically all the elec- 
tronic gear and most of the building materials which will enter 
into the erection of the Canada-United States early warning radar 
screen come from Ontario. Ontario industries supply all the nickel 
mined and treated in Canada and over 90 percent of the supply 
available to the United States. They also account for all the cobalt, 
calcium and platinum group metals produced and exported from 
Canada. These are only some of the supplies on which the United 
States relies to a very great extent for its defence programme. 

4. Of the many factors which have led to this high degree of in- 
dustrial development in Ontario, one of the most important is an 
abundant supply of low-cost hydro-electric power. The rapid devel- 
opment of the last large source of low-cost hydro-electric power in 
the area, the St. Lawrence project, will help to avoid any serious 
disruption of the economic base upon which the industries in the 
area are founded. It will also help to strengthen them to the bene- 
fit of both our countries and of the nations with which we are 
joined in our common interest. 

5. The Canadian Government strongly urges, therefore, that ev- 
erything possible be done to expedite the clearing away of any im- 
pediments to an early commencement of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence project in the national interest of both our countries and 
the advisers to the Canadian Government in both Washington and 
Ottawa have been instructed to co-operate in every appropriate 
manner with United States officials to this end. 


[WasHIncTon,] October 20, 1953. 





No. 980 
411.4241/11-758 


Memorandum for the President by the Acting Secretary of State 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, November 6, 1953. 
Subject: United States-Canada Joint Economic and Trade Commit- 
tee 


During the Prime Minister’s visit here last May, United States- 
Canadian economic and commercial relationships were discussed. 
The Canadians proposed the creation of a high-level joint economic 
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board which could discuss periodically in broad terms economic 
policies of mutual interest. All are now agreed on the terms of ref- 
erence for the Committee, set out in a draft exchange of notes (Tab 
A). On our side the members would be the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce. The Committee would nor- 
mally meet once a year, either in Washington or in Ottawa. Its 
functions would be to consider matters affecting harmonious eco- 
nomic relations between the two countries and specifically to ex- 
change information and views on matters which might adversely 
affect the mutually profitable high level of trade between them. 
The Committee could make recommendations to the two govern- 
ments. 

The establishment of this Committee will go a long way toward 
satisfying the Canadians that full consideration will be given by 
the United States Government to Canadian views in this field. If 
you approve of its constitution, it is proposed to announce its cre- 
ation either during or shortly before your visit to Ottawa.* This 
timing would emphasize the Administration’s concern with the 
problem of United States Foreign Economic Policy, particularly as 
it related to Canada. 

At the May meeting there was also some discussion of the possi- 
bility of complete free trade between the United States and 
Canada. This idea presents many practical difficulties on our side 
and we are informed that the Canadians under present and prob- 
ably foreseeable conditions would not consider it. We believe, there- 
fore, that it is undesirable to pursue it at this time. 

I shall be grateful if you will indicate your approval * of the cre- 
ation and announcement of the Joint Economic and Trade Commit- 
tee. 

W. B. Smrrn 





' Not printed. For text of the notes exchanged in Washington by Ambassador 
Heeney and Secretary of State Dulles on Nov. 12, see Department of State Bulletin, 
Nov. 30, 1953, p. 740. 

? President Eisenhower was scheduled for a State visit to Ottawa on Nov. 13. 

* President Eisenhower's initials appear at the end of the source text beside the 
typed notation “Approved: November 7, 1953”. 





No. 981 
Editorial Note 


On November 13-14, President Eisenhower made a State visit to 
Canada. Information concerning preparations for the visit and a 
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summary of the social events and official meetings that took place 
is infra. 





No. 982 
TLL11 Ei/11-17S Despatch 


The Counselor of Embassy in Canada (Bliss) to the Department of 
State 


Orrawa, November 17, 1953. 


first call on Assistant to the President Sherman Adams, soon after 
Heeney’s arrival in Washington to take up his duties. ' 

The motives of the Canadian Government in proposing such a 
visit were of course essentially friendly, the principal objective was 





' Heeney presented his credentials on Aug 3 
* Vincent Massey. 
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qualms about making that arrangement, which has been done 

Following informal White House agreement to the plan, forward- 
ed to the Embassy through the State Department, the Ambassador 
and I discussed the program with the Prime Minister, who men- 
tioned the difficulties referred to above but assured us that they 
could be disposed of readily. In this discussion the timing was defi- 
nitely established and the general outlines of a program formulat- 
ed. This was later agreed to by the President. Essential features of 
this plan provided for a State Dinner to be given by the Governor 
General, a wreath-laying ceremony at the Cenotaph, an address by 
the President before Parliament, an informal luncheon to be given 
the Prime Minister and a dinner to be given by the President ai 
the Embassy Residence. 

The Prime Minister suggested an informal meeting with the Cab- 
inet to follow the address before Parliament, partly to avoid the ne- 
cessity for a large reception at that time in order to relieve the 
President of such a burden. He observed that he would never again 
ask anybody to go through an ordeal like that of Princess Elizabeth 
at a Chateau Laurier reception at which 1,000 guests were present- 
ed to her during her 1952 tour of Canada. In general we endeav- 
ored to kept the official program as light as possible, and the Presi- 
dent greatly appreciated this consideration for him. In the final 
plan arrangements were included for the President to have a pri- 
vate talk with the Prime Minister after his luncheon and with the 
Governor General at any time convenient to both of them. 

In the course of this discussion with the Prime Minister, supple- 
mented by other talks in External Affairs and at Government 
House, it was agreed that the Governor General's State Dinner and 
reception would be essentially official affairs at which the Presi- 
dent would meet practically all of official Ottawa and the Lieuten- 
ant Governors of the Provinces. In connection with the two smaller 
functions it was also agreed that we would not make them simply 
smaller versions of the State Dinner but endeavor to bring in other 
elements important to Canadian life. Consequently, the Prime Min- 
ister invited to his luncheon, in addition to the necessary hard core 
of official guests, a number of leading Canadian industrialists and 
General Crerar, Canadian Commander during the war and now re- 
tired. Similarly, we invited to the President’s dinner the Prime 
Ministers of Ontario and Quebec, the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Chairman of the Ontario Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion, in order to include other important personalities. These were 
supplemented by still others invited to the small reception after 
the President’s dinner. The final result therefore was to bring into 
personal contact with the President as many Canadian officials, 
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business leaders and leaders in key Canadian organizations as 
could be managed. 

In connection with the President's speech before Parliament we 
exchanged views at an early date with External Affairs Minister 
Pearson, who felt that the President’s visit should have substance 
to serve its full purpose, that this should be implicit in his address, 
and that some other important matters might be discussed private- 
ly with the Prime Minister. He agreed that the President must 
deal with the trade problem in his speech, in view of its particular 
importance to Canada, despite the obvious difficulties. However, he 
felt that there might be merit in using the occasion to refer to the 
Joint Trade and Economic Board as a new approach to an old prob- 
lem. Pearson also felt that something must be said about North 
American defenses, suggesting that it be made plain that the de- 
fense of North America is only part of our general defense effort. 
In the end these suggestions, supplemented by others, were incor- 
porated in the President’s speech and in the communiqué which 
was issued after his departure. * 

The President’s speech as finally delivered before a crowded Par- 
liament received close attention and was interrupted by over 20 
rounds of applause. The decision to include a passage in French 
was a particularly happy one and the President's first words in 
French caused a real outburst. Although most of his speech was 
well received, perhaps the deepest impression was made by the dec- 
laration of personal faith which he delivered without notes as an 
interpolation. No Canadian who heard that will ever forget the ear- 
nestness and conviction with which the President spoke. 

The Prime Minister's introduction of the President was a piece of 
exceptionally fine writing delivered in his inimitable manner. In 


does not dictate to other nations. He feels that a shining 

is to be found in the relations of the United States with 

Canada, a small nation yet in all ways treated as an equal. It was 
is, he said, that he hoped he made clear. 

President's speech was drafted with this in mind 





that the President and Prime Minister released at the conclusion of 
, see Department of State Bulletin, 
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constantly rides, and I did not discourage him. 
At the Cabinet meeting, the Ambassador tells me, the President 
covered in general terms the whole range of Canadian-American 
Russia. In his comments on American policies affecting Canada the 
President was as reassuring as he could be and there seemed to be 
agreement that all of our problems can and will be worked out. No 
record of this meeting was kept, except possibly the notes of par- 
=a ts for their own information. 
There is no record of any of the private talks between the Presi 
dent and the Governor General and the Prime Minister. However, 
the President observed at one point that he was greatly impressed 
by the G or General and had particularly enjoyed their discus- 
s:0NS. 

Down C. Buss 





No. 983 
742.5/1-1454 


The Counselor of Embassy in Canada (Bliss) to the Director of the 
Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs 
(Raynor) 


Orrawa, January 14, 1954. 


Dear Haypen: Last night at a dinner given by the German 
bassador, at which Pearson was the guest of honor, there was some 
discussion of Dulles’ policy speech of January 12 outlining our 
“new strategy”. ' It seemed to me that Pearson went out of his way 
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theless genuine US. intention to escape responsibility for a share 
in defending non-Communist Europe along its existing borders. (He 
did not say just this but it is what he meant.) He expressed the 
hope that we would recognize this danger and take great pains to 
reassure European opinion. 

Later in a private conversation he more or less repeated these 
observations, again insisting that we look carefully at the effect on 
European countries of this new policy statement. I observed that in 
my opinion we do indeed have a firm new policy, one aspect of 
which is our withdrawal of troops from Korea, although there were 
other factors present in that situation such that it might have been 
done anyway. I said that I hoped Canada would not take our action 
in Korea as justification for the withdrawal of Canadian troops, 
since the maintenance of a Canadian force in Korea is now more 
important than ever. Any Canadian withdrawal at this time might 
inspire others and lead to a dangerous disintegration of the UN 
forces in Korea. Canada is thus in a key position and a great deal 
depends on her attitude to this matter. Pearson replied that he re- 
alizes this and that Canada has no intention of withdrawing troops 
from Korea in the predictable future. 

I am giving you two extra copies of this letter in case you wish to 
route them to others. 

Sincerely, 
Don 





No. 984 
742 5/3654 
The Chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy (Cole) to the Secretary of State 


[Wasuincton,] March 5, 1954. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: As Chairman of the Joint Committee on 


My inquiries into the problem of continental defense have con- 
vinced me of the critical importance of advance notice of hostile 
attack. In fact, I believe that the success of all our other continen- 
tal defense preparations, and the success of our civil defense pro- 
gram as well, will hinge upon our ability to detect an enemy strik- 
ing force before it reaches our borders. 
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I therefore deem it of the highest importance that we quickly 
come to an agreement with the Canadian Government on an early 
warning line, and then take all steps necessary to make this line 
operational as soon as possible. 

It is my understanding that we have so far failed to reach agree- 
equipping such a line would be divided between the two nations. 

While I have no doubt that many difficult problems are involved 
in these negotiations, I am frankly not now satisfied in my own 
mind that we are attacking them with the full sense of urgency 
they merit. | would accordingly be grateful to receive your assur- 
ances that we are now assigning these negotiations all possible pri- 
ority, and that we are doing everything in our power to bring them 
to a speedy and satisfactory close. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sreruinc Cote 





No. 985 
7425/3 5 


The Under Secretary of State (Smith) to the Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy (Cole) ' 


SECRET [Wasnincton,) March 19, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Cort: Reference is made to your letter dated March 5, 
1954, * to the Secretary, the receipt of which has been acknow!l- 
edged by telephone, requesting a report on our negotiations with 
Canada concerning the establishment of an early warning line for 
continenta! defense. 

The problem of safeguarding North America against air attack 
has been receiving the constant attention of the Department of De- 
fense and other appropriate agencies of this Government, with a 
view to determining what actions may be necessary. This Depart- 
ment has the responsibility, of course, only for carrying out the ne- 
gotiations with Canada necessary to those parts of the program re- 
quiring Canadian cooperation. The United States Government is in 
close and continuous consultation with the Canadian Government 
on this and on all phases of defense. When the Canadian Prime 
Minister visited the United States in May of 1953, he explored vari- 





' Drafted by Wight and cleared in draft by Junkerman (Department of Defense), 
Arneson, and Savage. 
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hower visited Ottawa in November of 1953 continental defense was 
foremost among the subjects discussed, and complete agreement 
was reached between the two governments on the need for effective 
measures against air attack.‘ Since that time I have been giving 
this matter my close personal attention in various stages of discus- 
been prompt and effective. Action has already been initiated by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and by the United States Air Force, 
which are the agencies of the two governments charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the necessary construction and oper- 
ation of a sub-Arctic early warning line. Aerial photographic sur- 
veys and, in sections where weather has permitted, ground surveys 
as well, of the line have almost been completed and studies are pro- 
and communications. I believe that all aspects of this important 
planning and sound administration. Many technical problems have 
been encountered in the development of this project, owing to the 
difficulties of terrain and weather in the area. Both the United 
States Air Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force are expediti 
their work to solve these problems, recognizing that sound deci- 
sions must be reached prior to the physical establishment of the 
system, if it is to operate properly. 

In addition, joint studies by the military services of the two coun- 
tries are being pressed forward with respect to a proposed more dis- 
tant early warning line, as well as of all other phases of defense 
against air attack. Experimenta! stations have been established in 
Alaska and the Canadian Arctic and tests are now going forward. 
Should these experiments determine that the project is feasible and 
should the decision be made to carry it out, this Department will 
initiate the necessary negotiations with Canada. 

I am sure you are already familiar with the extensive radar in- 
stallations in Canada which have been compeleted or are in the 
process of construction, under previous agreements with the Cana- 
dian Government. 

I shall appreciate it if you will maintain confidential the infor- 
mation in this letter, in view of the need for security and in the 
light of our continuing discussions with the Canadians. You may be 





* For documentation on the Prime Minister's visit to Washington and talks with 
the President, see Documents 969 ff 
* Regarding President Eisenhower's visit to Ottawa Nov 13-14 see Document 982, 
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certain that the Governments of the United States and of Canada 
hare a common appreciation of the necessity and importance of 
measures for continental defense. In so far as the 
ae Saaen Uetaliaias ate danented Gdamadiiie sek 
that our negotiations with Canada on this matter will continue to 

Sincerely, 
Wacrer B. Surrx 





No. 986 
7h} ie 
The Chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy (Cole) to the Under Secretary of State (Smith) 


_ [Wasuincton,) March 23, 1954. 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Dear Mr. Serre: This will acknowledge your letter of March 19 ' 


While I appreciate having your prompt reply I confess I am not 
at all heartened by its contents. Although it is of some gratification 
to know that the matter of continental defense by joint action of 
Canada and the United States is under consideration, in spite of 
kates b cade tse tae a beadee Ost tines 
of urgency it merits, it is my belief is not receiving the high 
of priority and urgency which must be given to it 

I think we can or should agree (1) that the common defense re- 

ires that there be in being an organization which will be as effec- 
tive against an aerial nuclear attack as science and our resources 

permit; (2) that there can be no effective measures for the de- 
the United States without full and active participation of 
Canada; (3) that there cannot be an adequate defense of Canada 
without the full participation of the United States; (4) that such or- 
ganization must be one which is operating as a unit and not one 
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without a basic agreement between those two countries providing 
for such an organization. 

It occurs to me that the problem is such as to merit an approach 
by way of a mutal defense pact with Canada, under authority of 
the UN, comparable in purpose and organization with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This matter has been under study by our respective countries for 


the greatest degree of vigor and sense of urgency. 
Although your letter of the 19th is classified as “Secret” and in 
spite of your admonition in the letter that its contents be main- 








The Ambassador in Canada (Stuart) to the Under Secretary of State 
(Smith) 
Orrawa, March 25, 1954. 


Dear GENERAL: I enjoyed my visit when in Washington last week 
with the Canadian Delegation. ' All the Canadian Ministers were 





' Several Canadian Cabinet Ministers including the Foreign Minister were in 
Washington on Mar. 16 for a brief, informal, and unpublicized visit. No other record 
of this visit has been found in Department of State files. 
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enthusiastic, saying it was the best meeting of the kind they had 
ever attended. I returned to Ottawa on the plane with them and 
they were quite exhilarated. They came away with the feeling it 
was our intention to treat them as full partners and give them 
every consideration in working out our mutual problems in a per- 
fectly fair, frank straightforward way. 

As you probably know, Lester Pearson dined with the Secretary 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Pearson was delighted and came away feel- 
ing that they had arrived at a basis of understanding that would 
bear fruit in future international negotiations. 

I had lunch with Mr. Pearson yesterday, and I am perfectly posi- 
tive that there has been no change in the thinking of the Canadian 
Government as regards the recognition of Communist China. He, 
Pearson, said that he thought it was a mistake, particularly in di- 
plomacy, for any country to state that never would it do this, that, 
or the other thing. He is to make a speech in Parliament tomor- 
row, outlining foreign policy. He will be followed by the Prime 
Minister, who I think will deal more specifically with the problems 
of the Far East, detailing to the Parliament the conclusions that he 
has drawn as a result of his recent tour. 

You will recall that on our last visit I discussed with you the 
visit of the Governor General to Washington. I spoke to the Secre- 
tary about having a luncheon for the Governor General on the 
Tuesday following the President’s dinner at the White House in his 
honor. I also indicated to him, and I think I did to you—I certainly 
did to Sherman Adams—that the Governor General would be 
highly pleased if he were given an opportunity to address the Con- 
gress of the United States. One or two other Governors General of 
Canada have spoken to the Congress and recently, of course, the 
Turkish President has addressed the Congress. I hope very much 
that this can be arranged for I feel that Canada, in the world in 
which we are living today, is much more important to the United 
States than is Turkey. I may say that if he is invited to address the 
Congress he will do a darn good job. He speaks very well and any- 
thing he says will be worth listening to. * 

I am writing to Livingston Merchant telling him about my con- 
versation with “Mike” Pearson, and also reminding him of the 
Governor General's visit. 

I think you are aware of the fact that there is a feeling that 
when the Prime Minister visited Washington last spring there 
wasn't quite enough attention shown him. I don’t think he himself 





* For the text of Massey's address before a joint session of Congress on May 4, 
reprinted from the Congressional Record of the same date, see Department of State 
Bulletin, May 17, 1954, p. 762. 
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cared, but I do hope the red carpet will be pulled out for the Gover- 





Editorial Note 
On April 8 at 2:30 p.m., the Secretary of Defense and the Canadi- 


as well as the northeastern and northwestern seaward ap- 
proaches to North America. The release also referred to coopera- 
i to protect major target areas and stressed the point 
all measures to defend North America were an integral part 

of the larger effort under the North Atlantic Treaty to preserve 
peace and defend freedom. For text, see Department of State Bulle- 





The Chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy (Cole) to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) 


[WasHINGTON,] May 7, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Being strongly of the opinion that our 
country and Canada must develop a common response to the 
common threat of enemy nuclear attack against the North Ameri- 
can continent, I recently suggested in a public speech’ that we 
enter into a mutual continental defense pact with Canada, under 
the authority of the United Nations, which would represent a con- 
tinental defense equivalent of the NATO agreement. 

My thought was that such a pact would establish a North Ameri- 
can Continental Defense Organization, to which Army, Navy, and 
Air Force units from our two nations with continental defense re- 





' A brief comment on this speech, made at Colgate University on Apr. 29, is in 
the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1954. 
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sponsibilities would be assigned in a manner akin to the land, sea, 
and air forces now reporting to SHAPE headquarters. My further 
thought was that such an organization would be headed by a Su- 
preme Commander, whose responsibility and authority in the field 
of continental defense would parallel those now exercised by Gen- 
eral Gruenther in his capacity of Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers in Europe. 

In other words, it is my conviction that an adequate continental 
defense for our two nations requires a measure of cooperation and 
unity of organization extending well beyond that envisaged under 
existing arrangements. 

Without such unity of command, I frankly do not believe our two 
countries can exploit all possibilities for creating an effective conti- 
nental defense. I believe this applies particularly to those programs 
required not only to cetect, but also to intercept and repel, ap 
proaching aerial formations long before they reach the cities of 
Canada or the United States. 

I will be most appreciative if you could send me a statement on 
your views concerning the desirability, from the standpoint of the 
Department of Defense, of entering into a pact and creating such 
an organization as I have outlined above. 

I know I will profit greatly from your considered judgment on 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
STERLING COLE 





No. 990 
Canadian Desk files, jot 69 D 302. ‘Canada—Continenta!l Defense 1953-1955" 


The Canadian Minister of National Defense (Claxton) to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) 


Orrawa, May 12, 1954. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: In a speech at Colgate University on April 
29, 1954, Representative Cole made an important contribution to 
public understanding of some aspects of continental defence. 
There are parts of this speech, however, which should be read 
against the background of the experience of the governments and 
armed forces of Canada and the United States. 
The subject of continental defence against new means and meth- 
ods of attack on North America has been under intense and urgent 
consideration at every level of those responsible in our two coun- 
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tries throughout the whole period beginning even before the end of 
the Second World War. 

In the course of this there has not been an important point on 
which the representatives of the United States and Canada have 
failed te reach agreement. 

In fact, the working agreement for the close cooperation of our 
forces has been closer and more effective than that ever achieved 
between any two countries. 

This has been repeatedly emphasized by leaders in Canada and 
the United States. The most recent expressions of this agreement 
were contained in the President's statement on his visit here in 
November, 1953, ' and in the joint statement issued in both coun- 
tries on April 8, 1954. ? 

This has been the subject of intense, urgent and continuous con- 
sideration between yourself and your colleagues and their predeces- 
sors and myself, as well as between the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Commanding Officers of the various services and commands in 
Canada and the United States. 

In this speech Mr. Cole made some suggestions regarding mat- 
ters which are within the scope of the authority of yourself and 
others responsible for defence policy in your country. 

Any suggestion that might be made by your government would, 
of course, receive the most serious consideration of the Canadian 
government. 

There is another point, however, in his speech to which I should 
make express reference. 

In his speech he said, “Negotiations with the Canadian govern- 
ment on the subject of where, how and by whom the first of such 
early warning lines would be built and operated have been in 
progress for nearly two years.” I feel that on this you will agree 
that there have been no negotiations between our two countries 
which “have been in progress for nearly two years.” What have 
been under way are studies by a number of different agencies in 
the United States, in Canada, and jointly, with a view to determin- 
ing what further development of our continental defence system is 
required and how this can best be carried out. 

There has been no delay in negotiation of any kind for which the 
government or services of either the United States or Canada could 
in any sense be held responsible. 





' Reference is to President Eisenhower's address before the Canadian Parliament 
on Nov. 14; see Document 982. 
2 See Document 988 
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Any misunderstanding on this point will only add to confusion, 
misunderstanding and difficulties in the way of working together 
as we have done in the past. 

If Mr. Cole, or anyone else, has any reports of such a delay in 








On May 13 President Eisenhower signed the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Bill (S. 2150, P.L. 358), an act “providing for creation of the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to construct part 
of the Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory in the in- 
terest of national security; authorizing the Corporation to consum- 
mate certain arrangements with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada relative to construction and operation of the 
Seaway; empowering the Corporation to finance the United States 
share of the Seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis; to establish co- 
operation with Canada in the control and operation of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway; to authorize negotiations with Canada of an 
agreement on tolls; and for other purposes”. For text, see 68 Stat. 
(pt. 1) 92. The remarks made at the White House on this occasion 
by President Eisenhower; Senator Alexander Wiley, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; and Representative 
George A. Dondero, Chairman of the House Committee on Public 
Works, are printed in Department of State Bulletin, May 24, 1954, 
page 796. This law was subsequently referred to as the Wiley or 
Wiley-Dondero Bill or Act. 
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to ees 

PAE, it more ive employment of forces in active air de- 

c. Provide for the timely implementation of other mili ae 

civil defensive measures. military 

5. It is stressed that the mid-Canada Line will continue to be es- 

sential for providing the minimum amount of 

for, and adaptable to, active air defense any aseeniny 
6. In view of the many problems which are inherent in the estab- 

lishment of an early warning line in the Arctic and the time re- 

quired for their resolution, the Canada-US. Military Study Grot 

considers that inter-governmental agreement in principle on the 
irement for such a line should be reached at an early date in 

order that appropriate system studies may be initiated 

7. The Canada-US. Military Study Group 

that: therefore recommends 


northerly practicable 

b. Mutually military cl ~ “nee 

c. Appropriate systems studies be initi 1 for the ome 
i iled recommendations on the specifi . nag 


types of 


are to be construed as commitments by either country.” 





No. 993 
61) 4282) SL/6-1754 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Canada (Stuart) to the Department of State 
Orrawa, June 17, 1954—4 p.m. 
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ments on planning and execution seaway development in both 
countries. Paragraph 2 refers to June 30, 1952 exchange of notes * 
making arrangements for construction by Canada of navigation 
ing to provide this portion of seaway predicated in sound power 
project. Canadian Government assumes our suggestion for discus- 
sions contemplates reexamination arrangements confirmed by ex- 
change of notes. Paragraph 3: Canadian Government prepared dis- 
cuss this matter provided discussions do not delay either power 
project or seaway as indicated Prime Minister memo January 9, 
1953 * and statement in Parliament May 6, 1954. Paragraph 4: 
Pearson suggests meeting officials Ottawa week of Jume 28 which 
might prepare list specific topics as basis subsequent intergovern- 
mental! discussions. 

Bliss in long discussion with MacKay, Cote and Cox obtained fol- 
lowing clarifications of Canadian views: 

Jp Saath ape nth gangs Cas Cane t pale 60 sprees 


negotiations. 
2. Reference in Wiley bill to 1941 j 
tention deal at this time only wi 





dated June 7, summarizing his conversation with MacKay, is in file 611. 
754. 

* For information on this exchange of notes, see Document 944 

* See Document 960. 

* Joint report of Jan. 3, 1941, by the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Advisory Committee to the President of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada. For text, see Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 22, 1941, p. 316. 
For information related to this report, see Foreign Relations, 1941, vol. m, pp. 167- 
16% 

* Not further identified. 
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Officer in Charge of Dominion Affairs (Horsey) 
Orrawa, June 18, 1954. 


Subject: St. Lawrence Seaway Negotiation 
My telegram No. 174 of June 17' covered the St. Lawrence 
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which we accepted in the 1952 exchange of notes.* It is 
quently a bit of a disappointment that the United States, a Johnny- 
come to sagerd as their own. I have talked to many Canadiens 
about the political psychology of this and they have 

agreed with my analysis. unanimously 
In such discussions, however, | have invariably expressed the 
view that it would be a political catastrophe if the Canadians were 
to try to exclude the United States as a participant in the devel 
ment of the Seaway. Among other arguments | have pointed out 
that the Seaway will carry by far more : ao 
of any other country, that its o . a SS op 
ty of pressures from American business interests, and that it would 
prevent such pressures from becoming international in their char- 
I have encountered no Canadians in official or —— 
who have argued seriously that the United States should be kept 
out of the Seaway, although many of them perhaps pri hens 
persistent rumors that C.D. Howe prefers an all-Canadian S 
but the Ambassador observes that he has never mentioned this. 
At any rate, the Prime Minister seems to 1 hi a 
itted to collaboration with the United States in the Seaway, the 
majority of the Cabinet agrees with him, and it is established Gov- 
ernment policy to go ahead with us. I doubt that anything likely to 
happen wil! cause this policy to be reversed. However, we must rec- 
ognize the existence of the political background I have outlined 
above and make some allowance for it. This is no time for us to be 
arrogant. 

The Canadian practical approach to the problem, it seems to me, 
is to proceed with great caution with a view to establishing a 
framework for the construction and operation of the Seaway which 
will recognize its importance to both countries and the necessity of 
establishing a sound and workable basis which will stand the test 
of time over the next half century. In their view this means that 
we shal] have to re-examine carefully the arrangements of the last 
few years, including those of 1941 contemplating joint . 
and those of 1952 contemplating unilateral operati an ate 





* Reference ws to the June 30, 1952. exchange, see Document 944 
* See documentation on the Agreement regarding the Great Lakes-St Lawrence 
Waterway signed Mar. 19, 1941, in Foreign Relations, 1941, vol. m, pp. 149 ff. 
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have to be dealt with in the light of a third variation represented 
by the Wiley Bill. 

The new permanent arrangement, they feel, must be negotiated 
by Governments and must result in an agreement which binds the 
United States. They would not be satisfied to negotiate with an 
American executive agency or deal with it except in a framework 
established by inter-Government negotiation and agreement which 
would in effect represent the terms of reference for the executive 
agencies. In connection with this they may want to do some bar- 
gaining on the specific agreements for sharing costs reached in the 
1952 exchange of notes, but I do not regard this as more than inci- 
dental to the fundamental! problem. 

[Here follows speculation on the views of various Canadian offi- 
cials on the questions raised by United States passage of the Wiley 


Dow C. Buss 





Orrawa, July 9, 1954. 


Subject: St. Lawrence Seaway Discussions, Ottawa, July 5-6 

United States and Canadian officials met in Ottawa July 5-6 to 
discuss a joint St. Lawrence Seaway. The 12-man American group 
was headed by Deputy Defense Secretary Anderson and included 
Livingston Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State; Lewis Castle, 
Administrator-<designate of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation; and Lee Rankin, Assistant Attorney General. The Ca- 
nadian group was headed by R. B. Bryce, Clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and included Lionel Chevrier, recently-named president of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, and Max Wershof, Legal Advisor 
of the Department of External Affairs. 

A complete list of American and Canadian participants is Enclo- 
sure No. 1. ' 

Enclosure No. 2 is a digest of the record of the discussions. ' 

The Canadians had repeatedly indicated prior to the discussions 
that they would be interested in any specific proposals which the 





' Not printed 
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United States might wish to advance. It was the friendly, generous 
attitude on the part of the Canadian chairman in presenting the 
Canadian points of concern first which made it possible for the dis- 
cussions to get under way so easily, and this attitude was a clear 

The Canadian position is based on the exchange of notes of June 
30, 1952,* under which we agreed that Canada should construct 
the Seaway on its side of the channel. Canada is not inclined to re- 
linquish this position readily until it has received some satisfaction 
on a number of points. One major problem for the Canadians is the 
matter of navigation rights. If the United States constructs the 
international section of the seaway on its side, al] Canadian ship 
ping will be subject to United States limitations, and they are ap 
prehensive of the possibility of rigid application of the McCarran 
Act to Canadian traffic or the possibility of future legislation of an 
such a possibility, which will be difficult for the United States to 
give in the light of our constitutional system. This problem will be 
explored by legal experts on both sides in detail. 
tolls, where the Canadians are inclined to favor separate tolls and 
the United States joint tolls; and some financial problems, ie., (a) 
the possibility of replacement or compensation to Canada for the 
loss of its 14-foot waterway in the international section if we build 
a 27-foot channel there and (b) the matter of $15 million contribu- 
tion by either Canada or the United States to the power entities for 
works which these entities will undertake in the international sec- 
tion and which would benefit both navigation and power. There 
will be detailed interim examination on many of the subjects on 
both sides and late July is set for the next meeting. 

[Here follow a draft agenda for the next meeting, agreed upon by 
the participants, and a brief summary of the treatment of the St. 
Lawrence discussions by the Canadian press. } 

For the Ambassador. 
Grorce S. Vest 


Second Secretary of Embassy 





* For information concerning this exchange of notes. see Document 944 
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tary of State for European Affairs, and Lewis Castle, Administrator 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. The Canadi- 
an group was headed by External Affairs Minister Pearson and in- 
cluded Trade and Commerce Minister Howe, Transport Minister 
Marler, and Lionel Chevrier, president of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority. A complete list of American and Canadian participants 
is Enclosure No. 1. ? Enclosure No. 2 is a digest of the record of the 
discussions. 

Prior to these discussions there had been on July 23 a Washing- 
ton meeting of United States and Cenadian legal experts, which 
had served to clear the air of false expectations and had increased 
both sides’ awareness of the major conditioning factors: for the 
United States, the strict limits of the Wiley-Dondero Bill and the 
desire not to open it up in Congress; for Canada, the political fear 
of the harassing public pressure for an all-Canadian seaway. 

Consequently, the discussions initially moved rapidly, and in the 
first two hours most of the items on the agenda had been disposed 
of by reiterating the positions which had been taken at the first 
meeting July 5-6: 

a) the $15 million contribution to the power entities (barring 
joint tolls, Canada is left to foot the bill); 

5) the fourteen-foot Canadian waterway (Canada is undecided 
_—o it; United States is interested in toll decision, 
if so 

c) consultation on parallel facilities (agreeable to both countries); 

d) navigation rights (United States is agreeable to consultation, 
but a ial treaty would be unconstitutional); 

e) effects of modified arrangements on the International Joint 
A celia cn calla tins Cision tee teins toll Conk 


llicy on tolls (United States favors joint tolls, Canada sep- 
ms otal ; decision left for future). 


Just before lunch, August 12, Pearson distributed the Canadian 
“haymaker”’, an Aide-Mémoire (Enclosure No. 3) which embodied 
the Canadian ideas for a possible modification of the Exchange of 
Notes of June 30, 1952 to the effect that the United States would 
construct as directed by the Wiley-Dondero Act; that Canada 
would construct a 27-foot seaway from Montreal to Lake Erie 
except for Thousand Islands dredging and Barnhart Island naviga- 
tion works. In this way for the first time in the discussions Canada 
announced that it intended to build a canal and locks in Canadian 
territory at the Iroquois control dam. The Canadians orally ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States would forego or delay its 
construction at Iroquois or get the Wiley-Dondero Act amended to 
permit this. 





? None of the enclosures to this despatch is printed. 
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Pearson expressed the intention of his group: “We do want to 
participate in the international section. It puts us in a better posi- 
tion to meet public opinion for a through-Canadian seaway .. . 
and indeed to build for that all-Canadian seaway of the future.” 
Howe, later on, was even more explicit, “We have come to the con- 
clusion that this is what we can get away with politically. We sug- 
gest that the United States in a note might say that the Adminis- 
tration would seek to amend its Act to avoid duplication.” 

The Aide-Mémoire was phrased in language clearly directed at 
Canadian public opinion and was regarded by the Americans as un- 
suitable in an intergovernmental exchange, which Mr. Anderson 
felt should be limited to factual statements. The American group 
went into a huddle at luncheon and agreed that Canada had a 
right to build as it wished at Iroquois and further that the United 
States had to reserve its right to build also at Iroquois by the terms 
of the Wiley-Dondero Act. Accordingly, a document entitled 
“Draft” (Enclosure No. 4) was prepared which set forth the agreed 
decisions in the simplest possible language, and this was handed to 
the Canadians during the afternoon of August 12. The afternoon 
discussion clearly revealed the divergent points of view. The 
United States wished to state the basic relationships in an ex- 
change of notes and thereafter each country would shade its an- 
nouncement to its own people in whatever light it chose. Canada 
wanted both the note and announcement phrased to underline its 
positive intention to construct the all-Canadian seaway when feasi- 
ble. 

Meanwhile, during lunch, a small group of American and Cana- 
dian members had conferred to produce a “Draft Consultation 
Clause” (Enclosure No. 5), which was to be a part of any agreed 
exchange of notes as a substitute for a Navigation Rights Treaty. * 
This was considered briefly in the afternoon and was generally 
agreeable to both sides although a few changes were suggested 
such as “administering” for “imposing or enforcing’. 

By the end of August 12 the real question was not the basis of a 
new exchange of notes, but the form in which it was to be present- 
ed. Accordingly, the Canadians prepared for the August 13 discus- 
sions a Draft Canadian Note (Enclosure No. 6). Mr. Anderson ac- 
cepted this as a useful indication of the Canadian approach to the 
problem and suggested that both sides exchange ideas without 
haste. He proposed that paregraph 3 of the Draft Note might be 
rephrased to read more like the lettered portion of the United 





* The “Draft Consultation Clause” was incorporated in the Aug. 17 agreement 
with slightly altered wording as part of the Canadian note referred to in footnote | 
above 
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States “Draft” of the day before. The Canadians did not care for 
this, or for other small amendments which were incorporated into 
the United States Draft for the Canadian Note (Enclosure No. 7). 
Pearson and Anderson recognized that the problem of “presenta- 
tion” would take more time, and it was agreed that Governor 
Brucker and Mr. Yingling would remain with Mr. Bliss in order to 
draft a mutually agreeable exchange of notes with Messrs. Wer- 
shof, Bryce, Pelletier, and Cote. During the evening of August 13 
and on August 14 this group worked out acceptable texts for the 
final exchange of notes (Enclosure No. 8), which were signed on 
August 17 and forwarded to the Department of State in Despatch 
No. 118, August 18, 1954. 

An important aspect of these final discussions was the interpre- 
tation of three points relating to the Canadian note which Mr. 
” iaetaili teas dio tin tiaion dee ie 2 


3) If the 14 foot canal is continued, consultation 
of levying tolls” means consultation if it is to be 
sultation on the level of the tolls. 


con 

Mr. Wershof wanted to embody these points in a letter to the 
United States. Governor Brucker opposed this because of the onus 
attached to “special” codicils in the United States, and Mr. Bliss 
pointed out that at least the first of these points could be made in 
the Canadian press release. However, Wershof felt that a letter 
would be necessary to avoid misunderstanding in the future. A 
digest of these final drafting sessions is a part of Enclosure No. 2 
(prepared by Don C. Bliss). 

Subsequently, on August 17 the drafts of the press releases * 
were exchanged preliminarily. The Canadian release contained ref- 
erences to the first two points in a blunt, rude form. Mr. Anderson 
felt this would make his position difficult with Congress, and, 
through Mr. Bliss, sent a personal request to Mr. Pearson that he 
eliminate these and also that he not send a letter. Pearson modi- 
fied the press release phraseology, although still making clear his 
first two points, and said that he would “think it over” about the 
letter. On August 18 the revised press releases * were distributed 





* Not found in Department of State files. 
* For text of the U.S. press release dated Aug. 18, see Department of State Bulle. 
tin, Aug. 30, 1954, p. 299 
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and Pearson held a press conference, underscoring al! three points 

for the benefit of the newspapermen. Notes of the press conference 
are Enclosure No. 9. 

For the Chargé d’ Affaires: 

Georce S. Vest 

Second Secretary of Embassy 





No. 997 
7425/6- 2 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Under Secretary of State (Smith) * 


saCEsT [WasuincTon,] August 23, 1954. 

Subject: Canadian Government's in Principle of the Dis- 
tant Early Warning Line in the Far North 

Di “a 


At the July meeting of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
the U.S. Section sought the approval in principle of the Canadian 
Government to the DEW line in the Far North. The Canadian Sec- 
tion agreed that studies and surveys by the USAF and the RCAF 
should proceed immediately, even before a formal decision from the 
Canadian Government. 

On August 20 the Department was informed by the Canadian 
Embassy * that: 

(1) The Canadian Government agreed in principle to the need for 


the establishment of a distant early warning line across the most 
northerly re 24 6 ee Se Se 


prejudice, 
however, the extent of Canadian participation and ow phe 
ther review when fe conn aod 
details and costs of the undertaking were available, and 


(2) The Canadian Government was concerned over present plans 
for the sea wings in the northeast and u that the agencies re- 


a ey oe ey Ce select an alternative 


The Canadian Government wished to ensure that the agreement 
of the two governments not become public except by means of an 
agreed simultaneous release. Its tentative view was that a public 
statement would be desirable. The Canadians are now drafting 





' Drafted by Wight and cleared by Farley. 
* This wes apparently an infsrmal and oral communication. 
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such a statement which they will send to the U.S. for coordination 
this week. * 

Recommendation: 

this Government's satisfaction; — Canadian Chargé 
for political reasons in both countries. ody apr ag y Sp ee 
the views of the Department of Defense on the proposed release. * 





under cover of a letter addressed to him 


* The Under Secretary initialed his gt. 7. eB +e 
close of the memorandum Pproval of these two recommendations 





No. 998 


7425 & 30b4 


The Acting Assistant Secretary of State for European Affai 
Barbour) to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (lense) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,} September 11, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Hensex: There is enclosed for your information a copy 
of Despatch No. 145 date: August 30, 1954,* from the United 
States Embassy in Ottawa Canada, reporting on the proposed es- 
tablishment by the United States Air Force of a Central Coordinat- 
ing Staff in Ottawa. 

The Department of State understands that the proposed organi- 
zation, which would establish liaison and coordination between all 
Canadian and United States Air Force agencies concerned with 
United States Air Force activities in Canada, has been under con- 
sideration by the Air Forces of the two countries. Although the De- 
partment of State has not received any information regarding the 
matter from the Department of Defense, the United States Embas- 
sy in Ottawa has carried on informal and exploratory discussions 
with high Canadian officials regarding the United States Air Force 
proposals. As indicated in the attached copy of a letter of August 
27, 1954, from the Chief of the Air Staff, RCAF to the Chief of 
Staff, USAF, * the Canadian authorities have agreed to the estab- 
lishment of the Central Coordinating Staff but “suggest that the 
Staff should come under the general supervision and guidance of 





* Not printed. (742.5/8-3054) 
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the United States Ambassador and also that, for official purposes, 
the offices of the Central Coordinating Staff be identified as a 
United States Embassy Annex.” 

The Department of State and the United States Embassy are 
generally favorable in principle to the establishment of the Central 
Coordinating Staff and believe that such an arrangement could 
provide greater efficiency and coordination of United States Air 
Force activities in Canada. In the light of the large volume of ac- 
tivities within Canada, however, as well as the known sensitivity 
and attitudes of the Canadian Government, this Department feels 
that the Central Coordinating Staff would benefit by political guid- 
ance on the Embassy's part if it is to operate effectively and that, 
in the interests of all concerned, the closest liaison should be main- 
tained with the Embassy. While many of the day-today problems 
of the proposed United States Air Force representative in Ottawa 
would be administrative and operational, some of them undoubted- 
ly would involve policy matters in which the United States and Ca- 
nadian Governments would wish to participate, eg., the establish- 
ment of additional installations, requests for facilities, or questions 
related to customs and taxes. There is also the fact that, owing to 
different methods of operation in Canada, many problems which in 
the United States could be settled on a Service-to-Service basis are 
considered by the Canadians as matters of Government policy. In 
short, this Department and the Embassy at Ottawa are in a posi- 
tion, I think, to render valuable counsel and assistance to the Cen- 

In view of the foregoing considerations and of the possible over- 
all impacts on our political relations with Canada | am sure you 
will agree that the proposed Central Coordinating Staff should, as 
the Canadian Government suggests, come under the general super- 
vision and guidance of the United States Ambassador, and that the 
staff should keep the Ambassador generally informed of its activi- 
ties. I hope this can be set out in the terms of reference of the 
group when it is established. | believe that this will insure the 
avoidance of some of the difficulties that have arisen in the past 
and that it will contribute to the advancement of the objectives of 
the United States Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. 
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7425/11-2254 


The Department of State Member on the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (Nugent) to the Canadian Counselor of Embassy (Mayer) 


SECRET Wasuincton, November 22, 1954. 

Dear Exnest: I am enclosing one copy of a joint press release on 
the Distant Early Warning line which was issued November 19 at 
12 noon. ' 

You undoubtedly have this in hand already and are more inter- 
ested in the text of the Canadian note on which the press release is 
based. This is also enclosed—No. 791 of November 16.* You will 
note that, pending the conclusion of a more formal agreement, the 
United States Government is able to proceed with the preliminary 
procurement and placement of materials for the line. There is, fur- 
thermore, a statement of the Canadian Government's intention to 
determine in the near future the nature and extent of its participa- 
tion in the DEW line’s construction. Presumably, this participation 
will be financial, even though the Canadian budgetary outlook is 
reported to be rather tight. The Canadian Government, of course, 
is reserving the right to participate in the actual manning and op- 
eration of the line when completed. 

This time the Defense Department gave us very good service in 
clearing the text of the press release. Inasmuch as the principles 
had already been approved, it was not necessary to put the latest 
release through the Joint Chiefs. The Canadians gave us the sug- 
gested release text on November 15 and it was ready to roll by the 
18th. I was so busy in this connection that this is the first opportu- 
nity to give the Embassy some details. 

We are now working on the text of a formal agreement, the main 
hitch lying in finding a suitable wording for the section on pur- 
chases of electronic equipment. There is no real difference of views; 
everyone knows how the matter will work out in practice; but both 
sides are concerned about public reaction in the event the terms 
are ever publicized. The Canadians want preference to be given to 
electronic equipment of Canadian manufacturers, insofar as practi- 
cable. We prefer to have the wording center on equal consideration. 





' The release is printed in Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 29, 1954, p. 813 
* Not printed. (742.5/11-2254) 
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However, we are confident that suitable compromise language can 
be worked out. * 
Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN 





* Pending negotiation of a formal agreement, Murphy scknowledged receipt of 
Note No. 791 im a letter to Heeney dated Dec. 13. Murphy signed for the Secretary 
of State. (742.5/11-1654) 





No. 1000 


74259-1114 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Hensel) to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Barbour) 


Wasuincton, December 4, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Barsour: | refer to your letter of 11 September 1954 ' 
which pertains to the establishment of a United States Air Force 
Central Coordinating Staff in Ottawa, Canada, and of its relation- 
ship with the United States Embassy. 

This Department is generally in concurrence with your views re- 
garding the necessity for an effective coordination channel between 
the United States Embassy and the Central Coordinating Staff in 
order that its activities may be benefited by political guidance on 
matters where such guidance is of import. It is further recognized 
that such provision must be set out in the terms of reference of the 
group in such manner as to ensure this end. 

The Central Coordinating Staff was established in Ottawa, 
Canada, on 18 October 1954, and appropriate provision has been in- 
cluded in its terms of reference to effect the desires of Air Marshal 
Slemon as indicated in his letters of 15 July and 27 August 1954, to 
General Twining. * This provision is generally that the Ambassa- 
dor, as the personal representative of the President and the senior 
United States official present, will be kept informed regarding 
those military matters under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Air Force which may affect United States foreign policy and such 
military questions that are of importance in the context of United 
States Air Force-Canadian relationships. Communications regard- 
ing such matters will, as a general rule, be through the Air Atta- 
che. 





' Document 998 
* Neither found in Department of State files 
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It is indeed of paramount importance that the activities of this 
agency be in harmony with our political policies. 1 am certain that 
such harmony can be achieved and maintained through practical 
application of the terms promulgated by the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force, for the Chief of the Central Coordinating Staff. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. Srreuve HeEnse. 








DISCUSSIONS WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM AND CANADA 
REGARDING THE DANGER OF GENERAL WAR WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION AND THE USE OF UNITED STATES 
BASES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND CANADA IN THE 
EVENT OF GENERAL WAR; ARRANGEMENTS FOR EMER- 
GENCY USE OF UNITED STATES STRATEGIC BASES IN 
FOREIGN AREAS 


[Documentation on this subject has not been declassified } 
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